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KEEPING Up WITH THE 
JUNIOR JONESES 
P= can keep up intellectually 

with their children, and the 
schools can help them do it. This is the 
tenor of a suggestion made by John S. 
Diekhoff, director of the Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, in the November issue of the 
National Parent-Teacher. Entitling his 
article, “Keeping Pace with Youth,” 
Diekhoff begins by citing the familiar 
fact that many parents “take” various 
subjects for a second time when their 
children take them and demand help 
at home. If the subject matter and 
its mode of presentation have not 
changed too much in the intervening 
years, the interested parent can often 
rise to the occasion, at least after he 
has time to brush up his knowledge 
and get his hand in again. 

But some parents find their off- 
Spring progressing to an educational 
level beyond that which they them- 
Selves attained. Others find their 


knowledge hopelessly rusty or dis- 
cover that they have failed to keep up 
with books and concepts new since 
their own school days. In any event, 
the result of curriculum reorganization 
has often been that new subjects have 
been introduced or old subjects are 
studied in new groupings or presented 
in new ways. For these and other 
reasons, many parents find it difficult 
to keep in touch with their children’s 
intellectual development and to keep 
abreast of it. Many of them would 
probably like help in doing so. 
Diekhoff appreciates that all this is 
not so simple as it sounds. He is well 
aware of the adolescents’ need to 
break away from their families and to 
achieve individual status as young 
adults. As he says, “Keeping up with 
maturing youth is sometimes a stand- 
by operation . . . in which parents get 
no help from their sons and daugh- 
ters.” Diekhoff realizes that a young 
person may regard his parents’ inter- 
est in him and his concerns as an in- 
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trusion into his privacy. But perhaps, 
as Diekhoff suggests, “The youth who 
goes away from his parents in this 
sense will come home again, if they 
will welcome him and are ready for 
him.” p 

The schools can help in preparing 
for this homecoming. Diekhoff is not 
doctrinaire concerning how this help 
is best given parents. Reading lists, 
classes, or discussion groups for par- 
ents, possibly even occasional classes 
for parents and students, are among 
the possibilities. The nature of loca] 
school programs and of local circum- 
stances should undoubtedly decide the 
actual techniques to be adopted by 
any school or system. 

Whatever the precise plan used, the 
general idea seems to have much to 
recommend it from the point of view 
of both school and parents. Most 
schools are eager to serve their com- 
munities. This suggestion points to a 
field of service in which the school can 
function more adequately and more 
properly than is the case with many 
spheres of activity Suggested to it. 
Then, too, there seem few better ways 
of communicating to parents a sympa- 
thetic and intelligent understanding of 
what the school is trying to do. The 
result of such homework by parents 
should be a more profound insight into 
modern education than they can pos- 
sibly obtain through parents’ meet- 
ings, news letters, and similar tech- 
niques. For example, parents who 
have in some manner actually worked 
through a school’s _ social-studies 
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course should be free from any mis- 
conceptions that this subject is merely 
a frilly substitute for the sturdy cur- 
rent-events or civics classes of their 
own day, that the material is sub- 
versive or the teacher a Communist, 
or that students never have to do any 
work nowadays. 

The communication can also be 
two-way. The school which wants 
from its constituency intelligent criti- 
cism of its curriculum seems most 
likely to get that kind of criticism if 
the constituency works through the 
curriculum carefully at first hand. 

Some parents would now certainly 
welcome help in keeping pace intel- 
lectually with their children, and 
probably more would become inter- 
ested once programs of this gencral 
sort became available and publicized. 
But beyond any utility which these 
courses have for their immediate pur- 
pose of enabling parents to grow in- 
tellectually along with their children, 
they offer interesting possibilities for 
giving parents a general education. 

Too often, present attempts to en- 
able adults to secure or extend their 
general education suffer from vague- 
ness of aim on the part of the adult 
student. He wants “to keep up with 
things,” “to be intelligent and well in- 
formed,” “to keep from getting stale,” 
“to get out of the rut,” or to accom- 
plish other equally meritorious but 
equally vague purposes. As a result, he 
may drift from course to course, with 
no clear aim, no clear program, and no 
strong feeling that he is getting what 
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he wants. Then, too, often being 
mixed in classes with younger students 
who have no family responsibilities, he 
frequently finds the competition dif- 
cult because his motivation is less in- 
tense, his study habits more deterio- 
rated, or his personal life more com- 
plicated. 

The kind of program Diekhoff sug- 
gests might obviate some of these dif- 
ficulties. The motivation would be 
fairly clear and immediate. The parent 
would be working with others of his 
kind. He would be taking what is pre- 
sumably a well-organized program, 
since it would be the regular curricu- 
lum of the school. He would probably 
be “returning to school” at an educa- 
tional level lower than his previous 
schooling rather than at a higher one, 
as is normally the case. Under these 
circumstances, the intellectual effort 
might well be easier and more reward- 
ing. Thus, even if the anticipated 
result of intellectual companionship 
with his children did not eventuate, 
the parent might find that he bene- 
fited from the experience in other 
ways. He might, for example, have 
developed new capacities for that time 
when the children have grown up and 
parents face the vacuum of being left 
to lead their own lives. 

There are problems and difficulties, 
of course, in getting such programs 
Started and in keeping them going. 
But the idea seems to merit trial in a 
number of different situations and 
with different procedures. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES ON 
THE MARCH AGAIN 


Te PLACE of modern foreign lan- 
guages in the high-school and even 
in the elementary-school curriculum 
promises to be a lively issue during the 
next few years. This prediction may 
come as a surprise to some school men 
who have felt that the study of for- 
eign languages was dead and merely 
didn’t know enough to lie down. 

The latest rejuvenating shot was 
administered by Earl J. McGrath, 
United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, in an address last May to the 
Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association. In this talk, en- 
titled “Language-Study and World 
Affairs” (Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVI [May, 1952], 205-9), Mc- 
Grath essentially confesses his past 
sins and those of other educators in 
giving too little attention to the study 
of foreign languages in the face of the 
new position of the United States in 
world affairs. While he has no inten- 
tion of recommending that language 
study be required of all pupils, he be- 
lieves that much greater opportunity 
should be available to students who 
wish to take advantage of it. And 
since the Commissioner wants to give 
students facility in the use of the 
spoken language as a basis for face-to- 
face communication, his proposal in- 
volves the rather revolutionary sug- 
gestion that language instruction be- 
gin as early as Grade IV, V, or VI. 

Largely, no doubt, as a result of 
McGrath’s challenge, the Rockefeller 
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Foundation has made a grant of 
$120,000 to the Modern Language 
Association for a three-year inquiry 
(which began October 1) “into the 
role which foreign languages and liter- 
atures now play and should hereafter 
play in American life.” 

McGrath’s pronouncement and the 
beginning of the MLA’s inquiry have 
undoubtedly given new hope and re- 
newed interest to many language 
teachers, who had felt that all “edu- 
cationists” were intransigently op- 
posed to the study of foreign lan- 
guages in the schools. To have some- 
one in the upper echelons of the edu- 
cational hierarchy say a kind word for 
language-study is, to many language 
teachers, an occurrence unprecedented 
to the point of seeming miraculous. 
Hence many language teachers are al- 
ready at work to see what can be done 
to put the Commissioner’s proposal 
into effect. Efforts have ranged from 
consideration by state associations of 
possibilities for revising state courses 
of study to attempts by individual 
teachers to alter practices in their own 
schools. 

This new interest and activity have 
great potentialities, but they are 
equally great for either good or ill. 
Language teachers will be eager to get 
something started, to move while en- 
thusiasm is still high, to get some kind 
of wedge immediately into this crack 
which has so unexpectedly opened in 
what seemed to them a solid wall of 
opposition. But they will do well to 
restrain their impatience until they 
are certain what ought to be done and 
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how it can best be done. If course out- 
lines and syllabi are prepared in a 
rush, there will be great temptation to 
follow the adage, “Don’t stop to get it 
right, get it written.” But striking 
while the iron is hot is foolish if all you 
have to hammer with is your bare 
fist. The status of language-study in 
America is not sufficiently robust to 
be able to withstand any new blows 
which may be dealt it by inadequate 
improvisations in planning and exe- 
cuting new programs. If the new pro- 
grams are to have a beneficial effect on 
the status of foreign-language-teach- 
ing in the long run, they should be 
planned with a careful view to the 
following conditions. 

1. The objectives of these new pro- 
grams should be carefully selected as 
those most appropriate and those 
most susceptible of effective treat- 
ment. Obviously, doing the wrong 
things or trying to do the supposedly 
“right” things in impossible situations 
can both be equally fatal to the enter- 
prise. And the ob jectives selected must 
have some educational significance 
and must be achievable to a degree 
which is educationally worth while. 
To teach French in Grade IV simply 
to be teaching French in Grade TV is 
an undertaking which will not long 
survive, 

2. The objectives should be clearly 
Stated. Language teachers may easily 
become lost in their own slogans. 
“Foreign languages for one world,” 
“Language-study for improved inter- 
national understanding,” and the like 
may be all very well, but they will not 
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guide work in fifth-grade Spanish. 
Something short of these global aspi- 
rations is needed. Unless objectives are 
precisely stated, teachers will never 
know exactly what they are trying to 
do, and neither they nor anyone else 
will be in a position to judge the effec- 
tiveness of the attempt. 

3. These undertakings should be 
“experimental” in the strictest sense 
possible, not merely attempts to “try 
something different.” The courses 
should be planned so that some spe- 
cific hypotheses are tested and some 
assessment of success or failure can be 
made. To have a lot of people trying 
out a lot of different things will be 
valuable only if this experience is in 
such a form that something can be 
learned from it. Otherwise, when the 
wave of initial enthusiasm ebbs away, 
there will be nothing but flotsam left 
on the educational shingle. 

4. Evaluation should be planned for 
at the outset. Too often teachers de- 
vote all their energies to getting a new 
program started and keeping it going. 
Then as the end of the program nears, 
the thought suddenly strikes them 
that some evaluation of its success or 
failure would be desirable. But by 
then it is usually too late. Data which 
should have been secured earlier are 
gone forever. Insofar as these new 
undertakings are to influence the edu- 
cational programs of the future, care- 
ful evaluation of them is vital, and the 
evaluation must be planned in ad- 
vance. 

; 5. Provision must be made for con- 
tinuity. An early start for language- 


study will amount to little or nothing 
unless that study can be followed up. 
There will be little fruit from Spanish 
in Grades IV and V if a linguistic 
drought sets in for the next four or 
five grades. Courses which are not part 
of a unified, continuing program of 
language-study will be worse than no 
courses at all. 

The foregoing are a few of the 
points that language teachers will 
have to keep in mind if their efforts 
are to be rewarded. The points are all 
so obvious that they scarcely seem to 
need restatement here. The difficulty 
is that they are easily forgotten in the 
rush to do something quick. 

Local administrators and other edu- 
cators must also do their share if the 
ideas are to have a fair test and if the 
time and energy expended on the new 
attempts are not to be wasted. And 
administrators and specialists in edu- 
cation can profit from this wave of 
enthusiasm. Some have been opposed 
to the study of foreign languages for 
reasons every bit as irrational as those 
sometimes advanced by proponents of 
language-study. These people will at 
least have another chance to overcome 
their prejudices. Others have been 
honestly uncertain about the place of 
foreign-language-study in the schools 
or have reached negative conclusions 
on the basis of such evidence as they 
had. Some have felt that language 
teachers were in a rut, were claiming 
results which they could not substan- 
tiate, or were out of touch with the 
total program of the school. 

For the capable administrator, the 
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present stirring in the language field 
offers a real opportunity. Language 
teachers undertaking new ventures 
will welcome help which the adminis- 
trator can provide. He can assist them 
in selecting objectives which will fit 
into the school program as a whole. 
He can aid them in planning courses 
which will be truly experimental. He 
can help them with problems of evalu- 
ation so that both he and his language 
staff can work to secure evidence co- 
gent to both parties. The place of the 
foreign languages in the curriculum 
has historically been a result of preju- 
dice and pressure rather than a conse- 
quence of the judicious weighing of 
evidence. The educator who is willing 
to work with his language teachers in 
their new undertaking will have a new 
opportunity to educate them and be 
educated himself, and the result can 
be a real contribution to educational 
research in a field where relatively 
little sound evidence of any sort exists. 
There are indeed potentialities in 
this new movement; but only careful 
co-operative effort on the part of all 
concerned will make the potentialities 
become actualities. 


“EXPERIMENT” VS. “EXPERIMENT” 


i ier preceding remarks about pos- 

sible experimental courses in for- 
eign languages and the experience of 
reading several large piles of current 
educational materials in preparation 
for writing these “news notes” bring 
to mind once more some familiar 
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thoughts about the ambiguity of the 
term “experiment” itself. 

Usually, “experiment” has all sorts 
of scientific, honorific connotations. 
We have mental pictures of Professor 
Fermi pulling a rod to start the first 
self-sustaining reaction in nuclear fis- 
sion, an operation testing and cor- 
roborating physical theory and leading 
to new miracles in theory and prac- 
tice. The educational literature is al- 
ways full of experiments, and we and 
the people conducting them are al- 
ways hoping that they are like Pro- 
fessor Fermi’s, 

But there is another variety. Little 
Willy receives a chemistry set for 
Christmas; and after he has run 
through all the recipes in the instruc- 
tion book, he usually dumps all the 
chemicals he has left into one test tube 
to see what will happen. He has never 
tried it before. He has always won- 
dered what would happen if he did it. 
Probably no one else has ever done 
exactly this before, either, It is cer- 
tainly touch and go what will happen. 
This, too, he calls an “experiment.” 

Many of these same things were 
true of Professor Fermi’s experiment, 
but the differences in the two cases are 
what is significant. Nor is the most 
important difference the fact that, in 
case of failure, the blast terminating 
Professor Fermi’s attempt would have 
been louder than that marking 
Willy’s. Fermi was working in relation 
to a clear theoretical structure on the 
basis of a long chain of experimental 
findings. He knew exactly what he 
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was trying to do and why it should 
work. Even had the outcome of his 
particular experiment been disastrous, 
other workers could have profited 
from the error; and the chances for 
success of the next experiment would 
have been much greater. 

Too much educational experimenta- 
tion tends to resemble Willy’s more 
closely than it does Professor Fermi’s. 
This statement is not intended to im- 
ply that the social sciences will neces- 
sarily find the perfect paradigm for 
their method in that of the physical 
sciences. Nor does it ignore our pres- 
ent difficulties in securing for educa- 
tion a theoretical framework of equal 
adequacy to that now possessed by 
physics. The point is merely that we 
have much “experimenting” in educa- 
tion. A teacher or an administrator 
gets an idea or, frequently, several 
ideas and puts them into operation. 
Too often he works in no theoretical 
context which can relate his efforts to 
anything else that has been thought or 
done. The hypotheses are not clearly 
formulated and hence are never really 
tested or established. The results are, 
consequently, a series of fragmentary 
efforts but not a growing body of 
knowledge. 

Workers are becoming more and 
more aware of these difficulties, some 
of which are inherent in the nature of 
education as a possible field of study. 
And graduate training continues to 
emphasize the factors involved in “de- 
sign of experiment.” The general situ- 


ation in this regard is improving. But 
we still have a long way to go. 


“PLUGGING” THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PRODUCT 


NOTHER PROBLEM in present-day 
A education is mirrored in two re- 
cent monographs in rather different 
fields. The first, Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick’s Great Books: Panacea or 
What? (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1952. $2.75) is, as the title indi- 
cates, intended to be a critical exam- 
ination of the “Great Books” courses 
as a program of liberal education for 
adults. The present writer, who does 
not qualify as a proponent of the 
Great Books program in its present 
form (though he is something of an 
addict to the books involved and to 
their use in educational programs), 
finds the criticism disappointing. Some 
of it seems petty; some of it seems to 
miss the point; and many of the 
amendments and replacements of- 
fered, for example, the course in prov- 
erbs or in American sayings, seem 
considerably less than felicitous—in 
fact, hardly relevant. On the other 
hand, it is hard not to agree with 
many of Fitzpatrick’s comments con- 
cerning the rate at which the books 
are covered, the weaknesses engen- 
dered by the teachers’ lack of training, 
or the question whether this single 
general method of liberal study is the 
only one for every person. But the 
purpose of these paragraphs is not to 
review the book but to point the moral 
that the criticism seems most sound 
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when it is directed toward the rhetori- 
cal aspects of the Great Books pro- 
gram—that is, toward the possibly 
exaggerated claims as to what is ac- 
tually accomplished or pretensions to 
the program’s being the universal 
nostrum. 

The second book is Harry R. War- 
fel’s Who Killed Grammar? (Univer- 
sity of Florida Press, 1952. $2.50). If 
one asks, “Who killed the teaching 
of English grammar in the public 
schools?” the answer given here is, 
“Professor C. C. Fries, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and some of his 
followers.” Yet Warfel is careful to 
point out in his Preface and through- 
out the book that he is not feuding 
with Fries on all points. In fact, he 
considers him “fundamentally right in 
principle if not correct in all details.” 
His charges of “non-science” and 
“non-sense” grow out of his belief that 
Fries and his followers sometimes go 
out of their sphere or beyond their 
data. 

Both books, then, produce their 
greatest effect and serve their primary 
purpose when they attack the propa- 
ganda rather than the fundamental 
program of the two movements which 
they treat. And like these two mono- 
graphs, an enormous. amount of edu- 
cational writing consists in propa- 
ganda and counterpropaganda. Edu- 
cation as a practical activity does 
require that people be persuaded. Pu- 
pils, parents, principals, superintend- 
ents, boards, presidents, and the rest 
must be convinced of the goodness of 
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aims, of methods, and of materials. 
True, the rise of “the scientific study 
of education” was based on the hope 
that educational issues would be set- 
tled scientifically. But education in- 
volves many matters and touches on 
many areas of human life where scien- 
tific treatment is not now possible— 
whether it can or should ever become 
so. But even where something which 
might pass for scientific evidence is 
available, it seems to be a sad fact that 
rational demonstration alone does not 
come home to men’s hearts and bos- 
oms sufficiently to move them to ac- 
tion. Something more is needed; and 
here propaganda, rhetoric, and all the 
arts of persuasion enter the scene. The 
man who has developed what he con- 
siders a good educational mousetrap 
feels that he cannot sit at home, wait- 
ing for the world to beat a path to his 
door. He is under some compulsion to 
buy a big bass drum and hire a few 
dancing girls. And since the educa- 
tional midway is thronged with other 
barkers with their medicine shows, he 
is always under pressure to improve 
his own “spiel” by making still more 
extravagant claims for his product. 

A number of dangers grow out of 
this situation. For one thing, there is 
always the possibility that the alleged 
“cure-all” is only colored alcohol. De- 
spite our much-vaunted suspicion of 
“taking things on the basis of au- 
thority,” it is undubitably true that 
modern man cannot scientifically in- 
vestigate everything in his life. Nor 
can the modern educator investigate, 
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in any strict sense of that term, every- 
thing that is offered for his adoption. 
When experts differ and schools of 
thought clash, as they usually do, it is 
easy for our evaluation of contending 
authorities to be based much more on 
their persuasiveness than on their 
soundness. But perhaps this danger is 
not too great in education. 

Another danger grows out of the 
concern with rhetoric or propaganda 
in itself. Most educational move- 
ments which have achieved popularity 
have been so busy extending them- 
selves oratorically that they constitute 
tempting targets for the pinpricks of 
logic, evidence, or even common sense. 
And it is right that the pedagogical 
flatulence be reduced, lest rhetoric, 
unchallenged, attain the effectiveness 
of the great lie. Nonetheless, there is a 
danger. To put the case in an inelegant 
metaphor, there is always the risk 
that, once we have demonstrated that 
the claims of the toothpaste manu- 
facturers are exaggerated, we will de- 
cide to stop cleaning our teeth. 

The present writer agrees with both 
Fitzpatrick and Warfel that the 
claims of the two movements they at- 
tack are exaggerated. But he would 
regard it as most unfortunate if cer- 
tain fundamental values both in the 
Great Books and in the linguistic anal- 
ysis of English were lost merely be- 
cause the proponents of both get 
Carried away with themselves. The 
problem of the modern educator is to 
get behind the tumult and the shout- 
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ing, whether pro or con, and to ex- 
amine proposals on their own merits. 


THE STRANGER WITHIN AND 
WITHOUT OUR GATES 


= education became inter- 
nationalized at the end of World 
War II. We undertook to assist both 
enemies and allies in the rehabilita- 
tion and reorganization of their edu- 
cational programs and various other 
cultural activities. These attempts in- 
volved not only sending educational 
and cultural missions abroad but also 
the receiving of a veritable flood of 
foreign visitors to our own shores. 
Thousands of American schools, col- 
leges, and universities have been 
visited, and, in each, many teachers 
and administrators have played host. 

Many of us have had mixed feelings 
about both these enterprises. As for 
the foreign visitors, we were happy to 
help them see American life and Amer- 
ican education at first hand and were 
flattered to show our institutions and 
programs and to discuss our personal 
teaching and research. We welcomed 
the opportunity to extend our vision 
and our knowledge beyond the ivory 
tower or salt mine of our classroom 
and office. We felt we could profit from 
the comments of those who saw things 
from a different point of view and who 
were less likely to accept something 
merely because we in America had al- 
ways done it that way. 

We thought the visitors also had a 
chance to learn. They could see an 
educational program at all levels from 
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kindergarten to adult education—a 
program varied by the practices of 
forty-eight states, many religious de- 
nominations, and numerous private 
organizations and institutions. Here 
was the varied educational system of a 
wealthy nation, which was physically 
unscarred by war. And we Americans, 
whatever our other faults, are usually 
hospitable to strangers and glad to 
share our professional secrets with 
anyone prepared to listen. Certainly 
the situation seemed to promise mu- 
tual benefit. 

But there is the other side to the 
coin. The writer cannot speak for the 
foreigners’ side of the matter. Un- 
doubtedly they too have their com- 
plaints. But there does seem some 
consensus among those of us who have 
had a share in entertaining these visi- 
tors that much of the time was wasted 
—unnecessarily. A large investment of 
time was inevitable, but numerous 
visitors came to learn about programs 
about which they had heard vaguely 
but about which they had attempted 
to learn nothing before their arrival 
on the spot. There were those who 
came to one place, having confused it 
with another. In all these and similar 
instances, a little more preparation 
would have enabled the visitor to ask 
intelligent rather than foolish ques- 
tions and to get more from a visit than 
the bare minimum of information. 
Then there were those who, because of 
linguistic and cultural differences, 
sometimes got the wildest misconcep- 
tions about our work and who assidu- 
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ously copied this misinformation into 
the ever present notebook. Unless 
much of this record is providentially 
lost, generations of foreign students 
will be given some very odd descrip- 
tions of what goes on here. ‘Then there 
were those foreigners who were sched- 
uled to be in town for three days and 
were supposed to improve their time 
visiting something or talking to some- 
body, and that something or some- 
body proved to be our school and us— 
though neither we nor our visitors 
were sure why. At the end of a few 
days of such futility, many of us were 
inclined to take a line from Robert 
Frost’s poem “Mending Wall” and as- 
sert peevishly, “Good fences make 
good neighbors,” and to suggest that 
everyone should stay home for a few 
years. 

This reaction was not intended to 
be taken completely seriously even in 
the case of the most testy of us. Both 
we and the visitors gained from the 
interchange. But there has been an 
enormous waste of human effort on 
both sides (to say nothing of other 
cost)—a waste which a little more 
careful processing and preparation of 
the visitors would have greatly re- 
duced. Because of the size of the oper- 
ation, such processing is itself difficult, 
time-consuming, and costly, but it 
does seem that more expenditure at 
that point would save far more time, 
money, and energy in the long run. 

Our efforts abroad also seem to be 
subject to improvement, if we can 
judge by what we hear from time to 
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time. A disquieting note is struck by 
G. Robert Koopman, of the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction, 
upon returning from his post as chief 
cultural officer on the staff of the U.S. 
High Commissioner for Germany. In 
Koopman’s analysis of the present 
situation of our cultural program in 
Germany, perhaps the most interest- 
ing of his suggestions are those for 
constructive action, with indications 
of the points at which the present 
situation distresses him: 


In order that we may not get lost in any 
useless and destructive activities, I think 
we should adhere closely to the following 
three objectives: 

1. We should seck to encourage the gradu- 
al development and installation of inter- 
national cultural relations which will be 
democratic, sincere, overt, co-planned with 
the cultural agencies and completely inde- 
pendent of information, propaganda, and 
psychological warfare programs. 

2. We should seek to bring about a new 
State Department personnel policy based 
upon the utilization of the great state and 
private facilities of higher education. 

3. We should encourage the unofficial 
cultural agencies, institutions, and associa- 
tions in the United States each to develop 
an appropriate program of cultural relations 
with foreign peoples and with foreign coun- 
terpart institutions. This should be com- 
pletely free of governmental pressure and 
direction and should deal with exchange of 
persons, co-operative investigations, inter- 
national meetings, exchange of artistic pro- 
grams in the form of drama, recordings, 
films, etc., exchange of literature, the 
translation of literature, and the exchange of 
information. 

Unless citizens of the United States be- 
come concerned about the problem, the 


present overemphasis on political, military 
and economic programs, the present in- 
efficient administration, and the extreme 
tension which characterize world affairs will 
almost certainly conspire to bring about a 
third World War more disastrous than any- 
thing we can imagine. 

These educational operations both 
at home and abroad are extensive and 
expensive. It is admittedly difficult in 
times of pressure and tension to make 
the actual realize the ideal. But this 
striving for an ideal is what education 
is. The international exchange of edu- 
cation and educators has enormous 
potential value. It would be sad if this 
undertaking resulted—as it sometimes 
appears to threaten to do—in some- 
thing not merely far less than we had 
hoped but perhaps in something quite 
the opposite. It is hard for American 
teachers to be critical and vigilant in 
regard to so enormous a program in- 
volving the highest levels of diplo- 
matic and military policy and power. 
But we must do what we can. 


WHAT DOES GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION DO TO STUDENTS? 


j les ees and administrators at all 
educational levels will be inter- 
ested in a study which Muskingum 
College has made of the effect of its 
program of general education. The re- 
sults obtained and the problems 
raised are so typical of all education 
that the report should not be over- 
looked by those not primarily inter- 
ested in general education at the col- 
lege level. The following quotations 
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are taken from “General Education at 
Muskingum College” by Robert N. 
Montgomery and Darrell Holmes 
(Educational Research Bulletin, XXXI 
[September 17, 1952], 141-50). 


The general purpose of this study is to 
determine in so far as educational tests can 
provide valid data, the total impact which 
the general-education program has upon 
Freshman students. In essence this means 
evaluating the extent to which students gain 
proficiency in using skills in solving problems 
which they are encountering, and probably 
will encounter. Ideally, the total program 
should be appraised in terms of how well each 
of the stated objectives in general education 
is being accomplished. In the interest of pro- 
viding a convenient means of organizing the 
data and findings of this research, the ob- 
jectives have been re-worked, their essential 
characteristics being kept in mind. Four 
fundamental questions have been formu- 
lated which are basic to the appraisal of the 
Freshman general-education program: 

1. Are all students learning subject matter— 
facts and principles—in communication, 
social studies, and science? 

2. Are all students learning to think better 
as a result of taking social studies, and 
as a result of the Freshman program in 
general? 

3. Are certain attitudes, values, and beliefs 
of the students being modified in a de- 
sirable direction? 

4. Are all students gaining cultural ad- 
vantages through attending concerts and 
lectures, reading, and similar experiences? 

The writers know that answering these ques- 

tions does not adequately indicate how well 

students are learning that subject matter 
which is pertinent only to the area being 
studied, the extent to which students are 
learning to apply subject matter to everyday 
problems, the extent to which the program 
is meeting students’ needs, and the sort of 
emotional and social adjustment students 
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are making. However, the questions are 
concerned with fundamental criticisms which 
have been made of the general-education 
program, and they do provide one with 
perspective in making the total appraisal. 
As such they are worthy of careful considera- 
tion; . 

The students’ records in the subject- 
matter areas of communication, science, and 
social studies . . . show that students made 
marked gains in subject matter learned 
during the course of the year. Moreover, 
gains in subject matter are made irrespective 
of students’ initial knowledge of the subject; 
and gains are made irrespective of the aca- 
demic aptitude of students. That is, students 
who ranked low in initial knowledge or in 
academic aptitude gained about as much as 
did students who ranked high. The average 
score of the Muskingum Freshmen com- 
pares very favorably with national norms 
on each of the tests administered. Insofar 
as can be determined, college experiences 
make a significant contribution to student 
improvement. This is definitely so in the 
case of science where an adequate control 
group was present. It is probably also true 
in the cases of communication and social 
studies, but adequate control groups were 
not available. 

The weight of available evidence... 
strongly suggests that social studies do help 
a student to perform better such tasks as 
detecting assumptions in a statement or 
argument, identifying central issues in a 
problem, evaluating evidence or authorita- 
tive assertions, and drawing warranted con- 
clusions from materials which are typical of 
the social studies. Differences obtained be- 
tween mean gains of the samples from each 
of three classes and from one sample of stu- 
dents not taking social studies are not quite 
Statistically reliable. The gain...for the 
test of critical thinking reveals that students 
do improve in their general skill in thinking 
during the course of the year. Without ade- 
quate control groups, it is impossible to 
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determine the extent to which the gain in 
thinking skills is due to attending Muskin- 
gum or to maturation. The following is true 
with regard to thinking gains made in social 
studies and the college program in general: 
a students initial ability did not limit the 
amount of gain, evidently, as students with 
low initial scores show gains about equal 
to those of students with high initial scores. 
Nor did academic aptitude affect the amount 
of gain to any appreciable degree. Students 
with low academic aptitude gained about 
as much as students with high. Wide indi- 
vidual differences in thinking, however, are 
evident within the Freshman class. Students 
with higher academic aptitude show more 
skill in thinking than do students with low 
academic aptitude. 

On the average, students are having their 
values and beliefs changed. The extent of 
changeisnot marked, but it is reliable. During 
the course of the year students seem to come 
into a better understanding as to how prob- 
lems in human relations can be solved with 
due regard for the personality of others. 
No evidence is available, however, to deter- 
mine whether students actually practice 
what they learn in this connection. Judging 
from the gain of 2.0 on the Inventory of 
Beliefs, . . . students’ beliefs or assumptions 
as to the nature of ideas, institutions, others, 
and themselves tend to become more sound 
during the course of the year. Regardless of 
initial beliefs or of academic aptitude, stu- 
dents showed gains during the course of the 
year. As in the case of previous findings, wide 
individual differences exist among students 
as to what they believe about any given 
idea.... 

The general purpose of the total Fresh- 
man program ...is to help students cope 
with problems of significance to them, and to 
do this on a level which is higher than that 
used by the average non-college person. The 
evidence of this research suggests how well 
this is being done. . . . 

At the very crux of the thinking process 
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are the fundamental beliefs or assumptions 
which a person has relative to the nature of 
the elements of the problem about which he 
is thinking. These assumptions are frequent- 
ly emotional in nature and may belong to 
the student because of the culture from 
which he comes, and not necessarily because 
of the essential soundness of the assump- 
tions. The assumptions which a student 
makes about the elements of a given prob- 
lem predetermine the solution which he is 
going to reach.... 

That students do have a number of mis- 
conceptions about the nature of ideas, insti- 
tutions, and people is clearly indicated by 
the results of the administration of the In- 
ventory of Beliefs. The fact that students 
showed improvement during the course of 
the year is reassuring. But how much im- 
provement? 

The improvement in the validity of stu- 
dents’ beliefs according to the rule-of-thumb 
technique used to interpret the data is 
approximately one-fourth that made in 
subject matter, and one-half that made in 
thinking skills. One reasonably wonders 
how much improvement can be expected; 
no data are available on this point. Un- 
doubtedly, beliefs, opinions, and assump- 
tions are changed with varying degrees of 
difficulty, depending on a variety of factors. 
However difficult may be the task of effecting 
changes in invalid beliefs, the writers con- 
tend that its accomplishment is essential 
to the material improvement in quality of 
thinking done by our students. This inter- 
pretation of the data suggests that Muskin- 
gum should attempt to do a better job of 
preparing the students to think about social 
problems. 

The writers venture the opinion that this 
conclusion is not peculiar to Muskingum 
College. It is their belief that unless con- 
certed action is taken to make students in- 
creasingly aware of the significance of the 
process of critical thinking, and to encourage 
students to improve the adequacy of their 
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thinking through testing their beliefs, col- 
leges may be in the unenviable position of 
providing students with the data and the 
reasoning skill with which to defend their 
initial ignorance. 


SOCIAL WELFARE INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 


HE TEACHER in the American pub- 
Te school, because of what W. W. 
Charters once called “the residual 
function” of the school, has become 
used to assuming more and more re- 
sponsibilities for students. Functions 
once performed by the home, the 
community environment, the church, 
and other agencies and institutions 
have more and more been thrust upon 
the school. The harried teacher must 
occasionally feel that no one else is 
doing anything for children. But this 
desperate thought is not quite true. 
Other agencies are operating, and the 
teacher should be able to co-operate 
with them and know how they can co- 
operate with the teacher. 

Dorothy Zietz’s Social Welfare In- 
formation for Teachers (East Lansing, 
Michigan: Campus Book Store, Mich- 
igan State College, 1952, $1.00) is a 
recent little book designed to orient 
the teacher to social agencies. The 
scope of the book is best indicated by 
listing its Table of Contents: 

I. Child Welfare: Its History in America 


II. The Child and His Family in Public 
Welfare 

Private Agencies Serving the Child 
and His Family 

IV. The Fields of Social Work 

V. Parent-Child Relationships 

VI. The School as a Detection Center 
The Teacher and the Social Worker 
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VIII. Case Work for Children in Their Own 
Homes 
IX. Foster Care 
X. Adoption 
XI. Child-Guidance Clinics and Mental 
Hygiene 
The Juvenile Court 
Leisure-Time Programs 
The Children’s Charter 


XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 

Chapters vi, vii, xi, xii, and xiii will 
possibly strike teachers as those giving 
information most likely to have im- 
mediate practical utility in their 
work, but knowledge of other aspects 
of the program will also be useful. The 
teacher in an urban community is 
likely to enjoy more of these resources 
than does the rural teacher. But as 
state and national agencies extend 
their services geographically in an ef- 
fort to reach all citizens, the teacher 
who assumes that no such resources 
are available in his locality may be 
unwittingly depriving himself of help 
which is actually at hand. 


THE CORE or THE CORE 


F Seaume and teachers inter- 
ested in the core curriculum or 
interested in learning something about 
it will find very useful Grace S. 
Wright's Core Curriculum Develop- 
ment: Problems and Practices (Bulletin 
1952, No. 5, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, $0.30). ‘The 
Foreword by Wayne O. Reed, assist- 
ant commissioner, Division of State 
and Local School Systems, 
cinct statement of the 
scope of the volume: 


is a suc- 
purpose and 


“To provide all youth a common body of 
experience organized around personal and 
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social problems”; “to give boys and girls 
successful experiences in solving the prob- 
lems which are real to them here and now, 
thus preparing them to solve future prob- 
lems”; “to give youth experiences which will 
lead them to become better citizens in a 
democracy”; “to increase the holding power 
of the secondary school by providing a pro- 
gram that has meaning for all’’—these are 
some of the reasons for a core curriculum. 

Although these purposes are not served 
exclusively by a core program, such a pro- 
gram serves these purposes uniquely well. 
The organizational structure of core, which 
gives to one teacher the same group of pupils 
for two or more periods daily, presumably 
places the teacher in an effective position for 
discovering the immediate concerns of indi- 
viduals and groups, for sensing real problems, 
and for providing the kind of help that is 
needed. Also, the longer period allows for 
continuity of interest, for greater relation- 
ship between subjects, and for a variety of 
types of experiences not possible in the usual 
forty-five-minute period. 

Inevitably the core curriculum has met 
some opposition. Its purposes are not always 
made clear. There is sometimes a mistaken 
tendency to look upon it as an end rather 
than a means, If its purposes are understood, 


there may be doubt that it can accomplish 
those purposes. Problems beset it all along 
the way. Quite often the program in a school 
does not develop beyond the modification of 
the organizational structure of the curricu- 
lum; at other times it will progress until 
significant changes in content and method 
have been achieved. 

Insofar as it is concerned with the status 
of the core curriculum this bulletin supple- 
ments Office of Education Bulletin 1950, 
No. 5. Its purposes, however, are twofold: 
(1) to describe more fully the nature of the 
programs which have the organizational 
structure of core; and (2) to point to the 
problems which perplex administrators wish- 
ing to initiate or to extend the development 
of the core curriculum, and through illustra- 
tions of practice in schools which are moving 
forward with the program, to suggest ways 
of overcoming these problems. 

Written primarily to be of help to high- 
school principals and teachers, this bulletin 
also has possibilities for use with laymen 
who are interested in finding out about core. 
Through its generous documentation of the 
literature covering programs in operation, 
it should prove helpful to research workers. 


HAROLD B. DUNKEL 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR JANUARY 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by Harotp B. DUNKEL, 

associate professor of ed- 
ucation at the University of Chicago. 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, executive direc- 
tor of the Educational Records Bu- 
reau of New York City, surveys the 
field of remedial reading, noting new 
developments and trends and needs 
that have not been met, and suggests 
ways of meeting these needs. CHARLES 
E. IrvIN, assistant professor of com- 
munication skills at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
writes of the program at his school 
which attempted, by means of a care- 
fully controlled study, to determine 
whether specific training would im- 
prove students’ skill in listening. Dora 
A. Ames, guidance director of the 
Toms River, New Jersey, schools, 
demonstrates how a community occu- 
pational survey conducted by the 
schools’ guidance department not only 
gathered useful information but fos- 
tered good relations between the 
schools and various groups in the com- 
munity. Joun E. SANDS, educational 
specialist at Moody Air Force Base, 
Valdosta, Georgia, and formerly direc- 
tor of student teaching at Arkansas 
State Teachers College, presents the 
results of a study in which he analyzed 
the education, experience, and respon- 


sibilities of directors of student teach- 
ing and co-operating supervising 
teachers in 112 teacher-training insti- 
tutions. BLANCHE CAMDEN, teacher of 
remedial English at the Leyden Com- 
munity High School, Franklin Park, 
Illinois, tells how the elementary 
school from which an entering high- 
school student comes may help the 
student and his new teachers become 
acquainted by providing cumulative 
records, recorded interviews with his 
former teachers, and achievement-test 
results. WALTER J. Moore, director of 
the Laboratory School of the College 
of Education of the University of IIli- 
nois, presents a list of selected refer- 
ences on secondary-school instruction. 


Reviewers 
of books 


Wurm H. Burton, 
director of apprentice- 
ship, Harvard Universi- 
ty Graduate School of Education. 
HERBERT S. Zr, associate professor 
of education, University of Illinois. 
TRANKLIN BOBBITT, professor emeri- 
tus of education; University of Chica- 
go. MARTIN B. Logs, director of the 
Community Research Center and of 
appointments in the Committee on 
Human Development and Depart- 
ment of Sociology. KENNETH V. LOT- 
TICK, associate professor of education, 


Willamette University, Salem, Ore- 
gon. 


REMEDIAL READING TODAY' 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
New York City 


A OBJECTIVE IMPRESSION of remedi- 
al reading today, as I see it, will be 
presented in this article, although in 
some instances I may go beyond my 
data and express a wishful hope. In 
preparing this article, I studied ma- 
terials on recent research in reading, 
abstracted by the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, and the responses to a 
recent questionnaire, distributed by 
the National Association of Remedial 
Teachers. 


CONCEPTUAL CONSIDERATIONS 


At the outset, let us note certain 
developing conceptual considerations 
concerning the child and his reading. 

Consideration of the whole child.— 
The first of these is the present tend- 
ency, with its roots in the holoism of 
modern educational ‘psychology and 
guidance theory, to view the child as a 
unitary human being and to view edu- 
cation as concerned with all aspects of 
the whole individual. I do not believe 
that many teachers ever “fraction- 
ated” the child in their teaching to the 
extent that some critics say they did, 

1 This article is based on a talk given on May 
3, 1952, at the Third Annual Conference on 
Remedial Reading held under the auspices of the 


pesting and Advisement Center, Brooklyn Col- 
ege, Brooklyn, New York. 
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but there was formerly a tendency to 
deal in limited fashion with the matter 
at hand, instruction in reading or in 
other fields, and to overlook outside 
influences. Teachers in all fields, and 
particularly teachers of reading, now 
show a greater awareness that the 
whole life-experience of the child, in- 
cluding elements remote in space and 
time from the reading situation, come 
together and impinge on the reading 
process. This tendency is evident in 
recent reading research, which is no 
longer narrowly confined to the read- 
ing act alone. Home and social influ- 
ences and factors in the entire environ- 
ment of the individual are studied, for 
it is realized that these may be causal 
in reading diffculty. In our modern 
schools, reading specialists and guid- 
ance specialists inevitably join forces, 
exchange information, and assist each 
other in furthering the development of 
the individual pupil. 

Consideration of reading as part of 
total educative process—Closely re- 
lated to the concept of the child as a 
unitary being is the concept of reading 
as a central aspect of the total educa- 
tive process. This concept has long 
been implicit in our schools, but in 
recent years it has become more ex- 
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plicit. Notwithstanding the rapid rise 
and virtually universal use of other 
avenues of communication, such as the 
radio, the motion picture, and televi- 
sion, reading continues to be the prin- 
cipal medium of instruction in our 
schools. The wide recognition of the 
pervading role of reading in American 
education is a foundation stone on 
which remedial reading of a clinical 
nature rests. Recognition of this role 
also lends strong support to programs 
of group corrective reading, as well as 
the movement toward developmental 
reading. 

Opposed views of the reading process. 
—A third factor in the developing con- 
ceptual structure may be likened to 
two sides of a coin. On one side is the 
view of reading as an exceedingly com- 
plex process—a process so intricate 
and so closely tied to the whole verbal 
equipment of the individual that the 
reading act challenges the best scien- 
tific procedures that psychology and 
education can evolve. On the other 
side is the view of reading as an under- 
standable process, susceptible to scien- 
tific analysis and attack. Fifteen years 
ago there was a noticeable tendency to 
surround remedial reading with an 
aura of mystery—to cloak it in tech- 
nical jargon and to adorn it with gadg- 
ets. In recent years our terminology 
has undergone much pruning, and our 
ideas have been restated in practical, 
functional terms so that the clinica] 
expert and the teacher can now con- 
verse with one another. The parapher- 
nalia and procedures that have en- 
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dured have been subjected to a good 
deal of research. All this is salutary. 

: Recognition of relation between read- 
ing and personal factors. —A fourth 
concept characteristic of remedial 
reading today is a much more exten- 
sive recognition of a relationship be- 
tween reading difficulty and emotional 
difficulty. The expansion of this recog- 
nition is one of the most pronounced 
trends in present-day thinking about 
remedial problems. The rise of projec- 
tive techniques and of nondirective 
therapy has helped to bring forcibly to 
the attention of school personnel the 
importance of personal and emotional 
adjustment in all learning. Teachers 
of reading are showing an increasing 
awareness of the fact that a reading 
difficulty may not be specific to the 
reading situation but may be sympto- 
matic of a deep-seated emotional dis- 
turbance. They realize, too, that, 
when reading retardation is a symp- 
tom, little can be accomplished by 
treating the symptom until the basic 
difficulty is alleviated. 

The conviction concerning the rela- 
tion between reading and adjustment 
is not confined to remedial work with 
children. As was stated in a recent re- 
port of clinical experience with read- 
ing problems at the adult level, 
“Adult reading patterns are more 
often than not intermingled with 
problems of life-adjustment,’”2 
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This growing appreciation of emo- 
tional and personality factors in read- 
ing difiiculty is evidence of a degree of 
sophistication that until the last few 
years was characteristic of compara- 
tively few persons in the reading field. 
This recognition gives remedial work 
in reading a vitality it could never 
possess if it concentrated attention 
exclusively upon the mechanics of the 
reading process. 

At the same time, reading teachers 
ought to remember that not all read- 
ing problems have emotional origins. 
In most cases of severe reading disabil- 
ity, emotional maladjustment is in- 
volved, but emotional factors are not 
always causal. Emotional maladjust- 
ment may result from reading retarda- 
tion. A good deal of the recent reading 
research has been directed toward at- 
tempts to unravel cause and effect in 
persons with specific reading dificul- 
ties who also show severe emotional 
involvement. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PROCEDURES FOR 
INSTRUCTION IN READING 


It is generally agreed by those con- 
cerned with reading that three kinds 
of organization are needed to meet 
reading needs throughout the elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school grades: 
developmental reading for all pupils; 
corrective reading for those pupils 
whose reading difficulties are compar- 
atively mild and are apparently un- 
complicated by emotional problems; 
and remedial reading for those pupils 
with severe reading difficulty. Current 
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practice in many schools tends to bear 
out this opinion, In response to a ques- 
tionnaire which the National Associa- 
tion for Remedial Teaching submitted 
to its membership in the spring of 
1951, approximately two-thirds of the 
public schools represented in the study 
stated that they attempted to improve 
the reading of all pupils through 
regular classroom procedures; three- 
fourths of these schools indicated that 
they had a corrective reading pro- 
gram; and three-fourths stated that 
they carried on remedial-reading in- 
struction.’ The fact that the number 
of schools providing programs of reme- 
dial or corrective reading is larger than 
the number with developmental read- 
ing programs probably reflects the 
recency of the concept and practice of 
planned developmental reading pro- 
cedures above the elementary-school 
level. 

Developmental reading program.— 
The details of the organization of the 
developmental reading program, of 
course, differ from school to school, 
but the majority have several features 
in common. There is a growing tend- 
ency to regard reading as an all-school 
problem for which it is necessary to 
obtain the co-operation of all faculty 
members. In a large number of schools 
the words “every teacher a teacher of 
reading” are no longer an empty slo- 
gan or an unrealistic dream. At the 


3 Arthur E. Traxler, ‘(Current Organization 
and Procedures in Remedial Teaching,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, XX (March, 1952), 
305-12. 
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same time, it must be recognized that 
there are still many schools in which 
most of the faculty members are not 
interested in the reading ability of 
their pupils. Furthermore, it continues 
to be difficult to persuade classroom 
teachers that improved reading a- 
chievement will not only benefit the 
individual pupil but will also lighten 
the burden of teaching and enable the 
teacher to do more effective work— 
something which should be obvious. 
Corrective reading program.—While 
a program of reading improvement in 
a school should make extensive use of 
the regular classroom teachers (and 
there is an unmistakable trend toward 
obtaining the active support of all 
teachers for the reading program), the 
success of the work calls for the leader- 
ship of one or more trained persons. It 
is encouraging to find that nearly two- 
thirds of the schools and one-half of 
the colleges responding to the NART 
questionnaire have one or more full- 
time remedial teachers. In addition, 
one-third of the public schools and 
two thirds of the colleges have teach- 
ers assigned to part-time remedial in- 
struction. Because of the selected 
character of the institutions repre- 
sented in the NART, the proportion 
of these schools with some remedial 
instruction is probably greater than 
the per cent of the schools of the coun- 
try as a whole. But only a short time 
ago, even the schools in the NART 
had few teachers especially trained for 
remedial work. About 60 per cent of 
these institutions began their remedial 
programs in 1940 or later. 
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Remedial-reading program.—An ad- 
ditional factor in the organization of 
current reading programs is the reali- 
zation that a relatively small but im- 
portant proportion of the school popu- 
lation cannot find release from their 
reading disabilities without clinical at- 
tention. Thus, thorough remedial serv- 
ices tend to include either the develop- 
ment of clinical services within an in- 
stitution or the utilization of such 
services from without. As evidenced 
by the replies to the NART question- 
naire and by other studies, clinical 
services are becoming more widely 
available than they were even a few 
years ago. Clinicians and classroom 
teachers of reading are developing 
closer understanding and are showing 
a greater tendency to co-operate fully 
than they did in former years. It is ap- 
parently being realized to an increas- 
ing extent that seldom can one spe- 
cialist, however able, thoroughly un- 
derstand a complicated learning or 
emotional problem. In most instances, 
thorough diagnosis becomes possible 
only when specialists and practition- 
ers pool their knowledge, understand- 
ing, and peculiar techniques. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 


Several current trends in instruc- 
tional procedures in remedial and cor- 
rective reading may be discerned. 

Integration of reading into regular 
school program.—tThe first of these is 
integration of the reading program 
into the regular school day of the sec- 
ondary school. Schools that depend 
largely upon free periods and after- 
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school hours for reading instruction 
are now decidedly in the minority. In 
a recent survey of remedial reading in 
secondary schools, Brink and Witty 
found that, in all but twenty-seven of 
109 schools, reading classes met regu- 
larly five days a week and that, in ap- 
proximately three-fourths of these 
school systems, pupils were given 
credit for the remedial-reading course 
equal to that which they would re- 
ceive in any regular course.* 

Emphasis on understanding of indi- 
vidual—A second trend is toward 
greater emphasis upon diagnosis and 
understanding of the individual be- 
fore undertaking to instruct him in 
reading. The use of reading tests as a 
starting point in diagnosis is now al- 
most universal, and many other tech- 
niques, such as intelligence tests, rat- 
ings of pupils, and inventories of their 
interests, are used almost as frequent- 
ly. Likewise, techniques of personality 
appraisal in cases of involved difficul- 
ties are coming into wide use. More 
attention is apparently being given 
now than formerly to the individuali- 
zation of corrective instruction to take 
account of specific needs as indicated 
by detailed diagnosis. 

Eliminating pressure-—At all school 
levels, and particularly in remedial 
work with younger children, there is a 
tendency to eliminate stress and pres- 
sure and to carry on remedial activi- 
ties in a friendly, relaxed atmosphere. 

* William G. Brink and Paul A. Witty, “‘Cur- 
Tent Practices in Remedial Reading in Secondary 


Schools,” School Review, LVII (May-June, 
1949), 260-66. 


To this end, considerable attention is 
likely to be given to the physical setup 
of the remedial room, including such 
items as the use of harmonious colors 
and comfortable furniture and an in- 
formal arrangement of tables and 
chairs. 

Aspects emphasized in instruction.— 
In those aspects of remedial work that 
involve direct concentration upon the 
reading process, the present tendency 
is to stress comprehension and word 
attack rather than to emphasize the 
mechanics of the process, as was so 
often true earlier. 

Use of wide range of materials.—An 
important aid to instruction in current 
remedial programs is the availability 
of a wide range of reading materials 
prepared especially for use in such pro- 
grams. Nearly all these materials have 
been published within the last ten or 
fifteen years, and some of the best 
have been issued very recently. It is no 
longer necessary for remedial teachers 
to spend several hours each day in lo- 
cating and preparing reading materi- 
als appropriate for work on a particu- 
lar reading skill at the next class meet- 
ing. However, it should be pointed out 
that we continue to need more materi- 
als that have been scientifically pre- 
pared and evaluated so that they will 
have high interest value for compara- 
tively mature pupils and, at the same 
time, be on a low difficulty level. 
There is also a need for greater variety 
in the reading difficulty of content- 
subject textbooks designed for class- 
room use. 

Altention given to all pupils.—In 
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many schools, reading instruction is no 
longer confined to pupils who are low 
in reading ability as compared with 
grade norms. To an increasing extent, 
schools are recognizing that many able 
pupils need stimulation and guidance 
in bringing their reading level up to 
capacity. It is encouraging, and indeed 
surprising, that approximately half of 
the four hundred schools included in a 
recent survey of reading instruction in 
public schools stated that they give as 
much attention to bright students as 
they do to average or slow students. 


QUESTIONS THAT CONTINUE TO BE 
CONTROVERSIAL 


In a field as complex as reading, in- 
evitably some sharp differences of 
opinion have arisen concerning the ori- 
gin of reading difficulties and the pro- 
cedures to be used in their treatment. 
However, different reading specialists 
do not seem to be as far apart on some 
of these questions today as they for- 
merly were. In general, there seems to 
be greater tolerance of the viewpoints 
of other specialists—a tolerance which 
is one of the distinguishing character- 
istics of professional maturity. Never- 
theless, it is not to be inferred that all 
points of difference have disappeared. 

Effect of cerebral dominance — 
Among the controversial issues related 
to reading, two especially continue to 
be undecided so far as research evi- 
dence is concerned. One of these issues 

5 Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Inc., “Reading Instruction in the Public 
Schools.” (419 West 119th Street), New York 
27: The Committee, 1951. 
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has to do with strephosymbolia (the 
perceiving of objects reversed) and the 
influence of handedness, eyedness, and 
mixed dominance (of the cerebral 
hemisphere) upon reading ability. The 
findings of different studies of this 
problem are not in agreement. Some 
studies reveal little or no relationship, 
while others seem to show much great- 
er incidence of left-dominant and in- 
tergraded individuals among poor 
readers than among good readers even 
when the poor and good readers are 
matched according to mental ability. 
The greater weight of published evi- 
dence seems to be on the side of re- 
garding lack of cerebral dominance as 
important in only a small proportion 
of remedial cases, but no definite con- 
clusion can be drawn until more com- 
prehensive research data are available. 

Use of mechanical equipment.—The 
other noteworthy controversial matter 
concerns the use of mechanical equip- 
ment in reading instruction. Some 
reading specialists continue to be 
strong advocates of the use of the me- 
tronoscope, films, and filmstrips, and 
such recent devices as the Reading 
Accelerator, while other specialists are 
vigorously opposed to the use of de- 
vices of these kinds, There seems to 
be no real doubt concerning the value 
of mechanical devices, such as the oph- 
thalmograph, for diagnostic purposes, 
but recent research, like earlier re- 
search, fails to clarify the issue in re- 
gard to the use of machines for instruc- 
tional purposes, While mechanical 
equipment apparently can be used to 
advantage with some pupils and by 
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some remedial teachers, there is, as 
yet, no clear-cut evidence that me- 
chanical devices are essential in read- 
ing instruction or that, in general, 
they bring about greater gains than 
can be achieved through good teach- 
ing based on freer methods. Opinion 
on this issue is frequently tinged with 
strong emotion, and this fact makes it 
difficult to obtain thoroughly objec- 
tive appraisals of mechanical devices. 


CURRENT NEEDS IN REMEDIAL 
READING 


What are the outstanding needs in 
the field of remedial reading if we are 
to make progress beyond the stage 
reached today? As I see them, there 
are two great needs. 

Research on basic questions.—One of 
these is well-planned, large-scale re- 
search into some of the big, basic, the- 
oretical questions, such as the influ- 
ence of emotional, physiological, and 
neurological factors, and into some of 
the intensely practical questions, such 
as the influence of remedial work on 
reading ability after a lapse of time, 
the influence on school work, and, par- 
ticularly, the influence on vocational 
success. We have a new and rapidly 
growing need for research on the bene- 
fits of remedial reading for high-level 
employees in business and industrial 
organizations—an area in which we 
now have little objective information. 

During the last thirty-five years 
there has been more research on read- 
ing than on any other school subject, 
but much of this is not careful re- 
Search. Teachers of reading are, of 
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course, highly literate, and they readi- 
ly break into print with reports of 
their own experiments that are often 
faulty in design and naïve statistically. 
Notwithstanding these limitations, 
such reports are helpful to other teach- 
ers, and they should not be discour- 
aged. In addition, however, we need 
studies planned and carried out on a 
scale far beyond the resources of any 
one individual. 

In spite of the many titles of studies 
in reading that may be cited, our re- 
search thus far is so ineffectual that 
we cannot readily refute the position 
of certain authorities on child psy- 
chology who stoutly maintain that 
remedial work is seldom of any value 
and that most of the results it is able 
to accomplish would eventually be 
brought about by the natural matura- 
tion process of the child and with less 
emotional stress. Such a position is, 
of course, not in agreement with the 
general observation of those who work 
in the remedial field, but it is difficult 
for remedial workers to cite convinc- 
ing research to support their view. 

An important reason why much of 
our research on reading is inconclusive 
is that too often we have been content 
to stop when we have reported note- 
worthy gains obtained during the peri- 
od of remedial instruction and have 
failed to follow up the individuals to 
determine the pattern of their reading 
growth during the following one, two, 
or three years. As William S. Gray 
stated in a recent article, “every 
school should engage continuously in 
evaluating the results obtained and in 
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making needed adjustments in read- 
ing programs and teaching procedures 
to insure needed improvement in all 
areas and among all pupils.”® 
We need, I believe, one strong, vital 
organization that is influential enough 
to obtain substantial financial sup- 
port for the comprehensive, long-term 
study of some of these problems. I feel 
that the National Association for Re- 
medial Teaching and the International 
Council for the Improvement of Read- 
ing Instruction might be in a better 
position to obtain the kind of aid that 
is needed if they would get together 
and pool their resources. 

Trained personnel.—The other great 
need at present is trained personne]— 
persons with high aptitude for teach- 
ing and guidance who will get the 
necessary training and devote the rest 
of their lives to the remedial-teaching 
field. 

Twenty-five or thirty years have 
passed since the first well-designed 
and thorough experiments in the im- 
provement of reading ability of sec- 
ondary-school and college students 
were carried on. It is a matter of ob- 
servation that it requires about a 


6 William S. Gray, “Promoting Development 
in Reading among All Pupils,” Education in a 
Period of National Preparedness, p. 114. Ameri- 
can Council on Education Studies, Vol. XVI. 
Series I, Reports of Committees and Confer- 
ences, No. 53. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1952. 


generation for an idea introduced on 
an experimental basis to affect general 
practice in the schools. Thus, within 
the last few years we have seen what 
amounts virtually to an explosion of 
interest in reading at all school levels. 
This natural trend has recently been 
given impetus by nation-wide attacks 
upon schools for allegedly poor teach- 
ing of the basic skills. 

The rapid multiplication of reading 
programs resulting from these forces 
has not only absorbed reading teach- 
ers as rapidly as they could be trained 
but has inevitably led to the use of 
many teachers inadequately trained 
for the task. Equipment, reading ma- 
terials, methods, administrative sup- 
port—these are important considera- 
tions, but they are secondary to the 
need for personnel. There simply are 
not enough able remedial teachers to 
go around. 

In-service training of teachers 
through short, intensive, on-the-job 
courses is greatly needed and should 
be encouraged, but this is not enough. 
Recruitment of sufficient numbers of 
promising young persons for thorough 
training in this field is, I believe, our 
most immediate and urgent problem. 
Future progress in remedial work is 
likely to be determined in considerable 


measure by our success in meeting this 
problem. 
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EVALUATING A TRAINING PROGRAM IN 
LISTENING FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


CHARLES E. IRVIN 
Michigan State College 


ma MY CHILDREN, and you 
shall hear, of the midnight ride 
of Paul Revere.” The important thing 
about these lines of a famous old poem 
lies not in the historical reference but 
in the promise that something will ac- 
crue from listening. White crossbars 
that mark the intersection of highway 
and railroad bear the words “Stop, 
Look, and Listen.” Teachers in the 
primary grades clap their hands and 
admonish children to listen. Professors 
expect students to take notes on col- 
lege lectures. No matter where the 
observer turns—to classroom, busi- 
ness office, living room, United Na- 
tions Assembly, steel-strike meeting, 
or Korean truce meeting—he comes to 
the inescapable conclusions that lis- 
tening is an important phase of our 
living; listening results in the acquisi- 
tion of information through the un- 
derstanding of spoken symbols; listen- 
ing is often followed by changes 1m 
human thinking and behavior. 
However, it is a far cry from t 
mission that listening is important to 
an admission that listening can be, or 
even should be, taught in the schools. 
Questions such as these keep confront- 
ing us: How much do we listen? How 
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well do we listen? Can listening be 
taught? Has listening been taught? 
What have been the results of such 
instruction? Can its inclusion in the 
curriculum be justified? 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to answer all these questions in detail, 
but adequate documentary references 
will be suggested to readers who wish 
to investigate further. The amount of 
time spent in listening can vary from 
the 45 per cent of our daily lives, re- 
ported by Rankin (9: 417-20), to the 
57.5 per cent of the school day, as dis- 
covered by Wilt (10). It is generally 
accepted by those in the field that the 
ability to listen varies among individ- 
uals and varies within the same indi- 
vidual during differing listening ac- 
tivities. It is also agreed that, when 
listening skill in individuals is tested 
for the comprehension of orally pre- 
sented materials, efficiency ranges 
from a low of 25 per cent to a high of 
60 per cent (3, 4, 6, 7, 8). There is no 
doubt that the present status of the 
skill merits attempts to improve it. 

It is further generally conceded by 
those in the field of communications 
skills that listening can be taught (3); 
in fact, a number of educational insti- 
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tutions are teaching it! At present 
there seem to be three major methods 
of approaching such instruction: 

1. By a clinical procedure in which reme- 
dial classes are conducted after sufficient 
diagnostic testing has been administered. 

2. By co-ordinating listening assign- 
ments with speaking assignments in speech 
classes. 

3. By direct instruction either prior to, 


or integrated with, class lectures. 


The relative merits of these meth- 
ods can be judged by the results 
achieved when measuring devices 
have been applied to students’ listen- 
ing skill. 


THE DIRECT INSTRUCTION METHOD 


For over eight years Michigan 
State College has offered a course in 
the four communication skills: read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening. 
The weakest link in this chain has al- 
ways been listening. Originally, the 
course was set up with four hours of 
class time devoted to reading, writing, 
and speaking, plus a one-hour lecture 
period during which students would 
be given lectures on language and its 
use. This one-hour lecture period had 
always been considered a sort of “lis- 
tening laboratory.” 

However, as research in listening 
progressed among certain institutions 
of higher learning, it soon became ap- 
parent that the communications-skills 
listening laboratory at Michigan State 
College offered little more than prac- 

1 Among these are the University of Minne- 
sota, Stephens College (Missouri), Air University 


(Maxwell Field, Alabama), and Michigan State 
College. 
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tice in listening. Mere practice could 
hardly be considered training in this 
all-important skill. Consequently, a 
departmental committee was ap- 
pointed and charged with the respon- 
sibility of developing a program of in- 
struction. 

The character of the existing listen- 
ing-practice period determined the di- 
rection of the committee's research, 
It was decided to utilize direct instruc- 
tion in which the use of actual listen- 
ing-training materials would be in- 
tegrated with the then existing infor- 
mational lectures to which students 
listened. Several short pilot studies 
were run: one to determine the status 
of the listening skill among our stu- 
dents; another to give some units of 
instruction a “trial run.” The results 
of the diagnostic study showed that 
only about 27 per cent of our students 
tested could identify the main points 
of a well-organized informational lec- 
ture and that these students were less 
than 60 per cent accurate when asked 
to draw inferences from materials pre- 
sented orally. When the trial run was 
made, the training materials were di- 
rected toward these two obvious lis- 
tening weaknesses among our Fresh- 
man students. 

In the spring of 1951 we had col- 
lected sufficient data to plan a full- 
scale training program to begin in the 
fall quarter of the next regular aca- 
demic year and extend throughout the 
winter and spring quarters. The range 
of the reception given the idea by the 
staff and by others concerned was 
from lukewarm to enthusiastic. One 
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thing appeared certain, however: the 
eflicacy of this training program would 
have to be determined. We were past 
the point where we could just “talk” 
listening. We needed proof that listen- 
ing could be taught and that results of 
the instruction would be beneficial to 


the students. 


THE DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


A variety of things depended on the 
success or failure of this projected pro- 
gram: a comprehensive philosophy of 
communication, a method of instruc- 
tion, and an assumption that training 
in listening would result in improve- 
ment of listening skill. Consequently, 


three problems immediately emerged 
(1) the actual se- 


as most important: 
nt of teachable 


lection and arrangeme 
materials; (2) the integration of these 
materials, by units, with the commu- 
nication-skills course which is required 
of all Freshmen at Michigan State 
College; and (3) the evaluation of the 
instructional results. 

Materials were selected and ar- 
ranged by a committee of four mem- 
bers of the staff, In all, eighteen units 
of listening instruction, each ten min- 
utes in length, were integrated with 
the one-hour lecture periods of the 
course. These lecture sections were 
eight in number, and each enrolled 
between two hundred and three hun- 
dred students. 

To facilitate an evaluation of the 
results, the design of the study was 
kept simple. Four lecture sections, two 
meeting in the morning and two athe 
afternoon, were designated as the “ex- 
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perimental group” of students who 
would receive the listening instruc- 
tion. The units of instruction were 
given as follows: seven in the fall 
quarter, six in the winter quarter, and 
five in the spring quarter. The other 
four lecture sections, also evenly dis- 
tributed between morning and after- 
noon periods, were designated as the 
“control group” of students who 
would be assigned only the regular 
work of the course. 

Both groups were tested prior to the 
initiation of the first training period 
and after each quarter’s training pe- 
riod, The entire study was tightly con- 
trolled to eliminate or to minimize the 
many variables operative in the listen- 
ing activity. In addition to the one 
variable being tested—listening train- 
ing—eight other major variables ap- 
peared likely to influence results: 

1. The personality of the lecturer. 
2. Inconsistent attendance at training ses- 


sions. 
3, Variations in verbal intelligence among 


the students. 
variations in listening aptitude among 


the students. 
5. Interest in the materials being presented. 


6. Previous knowledge of the materials 


being presented. 
7 The receptive mood of the students at the 


ise ti istening. 
recise time of lis : . _ 
8 P stentional or unintentional motivation 


that might be provided by the test admin- 


istrator. 
The listening tests employed were 
those constructed by Ralph Nichols at 
the University of Minnesota (8). Two 
ve-question tests, designed to 


twel : J 
ehension, were used in 


measure compr 
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each testing period. Each of the tests 
covered a different subject area. The 
materials over which the tests were 
given consisted of recorded segments 
of lectures in the subject areas corre- 
sponding to each test. 
It was hoped that the evaluation 
would reveal three things: (1) whether 
a difference would exist between 
groups after one group had received 
listening instruction; (2) whether a 
difference in listening skill existed be- 
tween the sexes; (3) whether the time 
of day during which the students lis- 
tened had any influence on their lis- 
tening proficiency. 


EVALUATION OF RESULTS 


Two major statistical procedures 
were utilized to evaluate the results of 
the listening-training program. An 
analysis of variance was used to weigh 
the differences that might exist because 
of sex of the student tested and time of 
day when the listening occurred. An 
analysis of covariance was used to 
weigh and adjust the differences that 
might exist between groups because of 
pre-existing differences in listening ap- 
titude. Many of the variables, not 
otherwise controlled in the design of 
the study, were thus minimized in ef- 
fect. In addition, the extreme low and 
the extreme high scoring brackets 
were carefully examined for analysis 
of instructional results. 

In the process of the study, the con- 
trol and the experimental groups num- 
bered about twelve hundred students 
each. However, for the evaluation of 
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results, a random sampling of five 
hundred for each group was used as 
the test population. 

As an outgrowth of this study, the 
following conclusions appear to be jus- 
tified. 

1. A sufficient number of the proc- 
esses involved in listening can be posi- 
tively influenced by teaching to result 
in improvement in listening compre- 
hension. 

2. The listening training given in 
the Michigan State College study can 
be credited with creating a highly sig- 
nificant difference between the experi- 
mental and the control groups. The 
difference in test-score results were 
significant at the 1 per cent level—a 
finding which means that a difference 
as large as that found would occur by 
random fluctuation less than one time 
in a hundred or that a non-chance fac- 
tor, listening training in this instance, 
was operating to create this large dif- 
ference. 

3. Listening training can be cred- 
ited with a very appreciable gain in 
listening skill among the below-aver- 
age listeners. The tests given prior to 
the training were used to divide our 
students into below-average, average, 
and above-average listeners. Over 50 
per cent of the below-average listen- 
ers, through training, lifted them- 
selves out of that category into the 
upper levels. 

4. The listening training given was 
apparently ineffective among the 
above-average listeners. The above- 
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average group which received training 
did not respond significantly to it and 
did relatively little better than the 
above-average group which did not re- 
ceive any instruction. 

5. Male students seemed to be sig- 
nificantly superior to female students 
in performance on the listening tests 
given in this study—the score differ- 
ences were significant at the 1 per cent 
level. 

6. The time of day at which stu- 
dents listen seems to have no sig- 
nificant influence upon their listening 


ability. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In answer to the many questions 
posed earlier in this article, it can be 
accurately stated that listening can be 
taught, that it is being taught, and 
that its inclusion in any curriculum is 
justified. More materials are needed; 
different approaches in methodology 
are certainly in order; and better 
measuring devices are essential. How- 
ever, listening training is no longer a 
novel and interesting idea but is rather 
an increasingly acceptable, necessary, 
and beneficial member of the com- 
munication-skills curriculum. 
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A COMMUNITY OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY AS 
A PUBLIC RELATIONS INSTRUMENT 


DORA A. AMES 
Public Schools, Toms River, New Jersey 


COMMUNITY SURVEY of occupations, 
A directed by the guidance depart- 
ment of the Toms River schools, 
proved to be a method of fostering 
good relations between the school and 
the employers of the area, the gradu- 
ates, the pupils, parents, and the com- 
munity as a whole. That good rela- 
tions already existed was apparent 
from the co-operation received from 
the groups in carrying through the 
survey. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COMMUNITY 
AND THE SCHOOL 


Toms River, the county seat of 
Ocean County, is located in east cen- 
tral New Jersey. Poultry, eggs, and 
the summer-resort trade are impor- 
tant businesses in this area. Toms 
River is fifty-seven miles from Phila- 
delphia and eighty miles from New 
York City. These factors are among 
those that are causing a rapid increase 
in population in this vicinity. The sec- 
tion surveyed has about 17,500 per- 
sons, or approximately 31 per cent of 
the total population of the county. 
The town of Toms River and the 
communities surrounding it whose pu- 
pils attend Toms River High School 
were included in the survey. 
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The high school has an average en- 
rolment of 625. A federal- and state- 
aided vocational school is an integral 
part of the regular high school. Three 
vocational curriculums are offered: 
homemaking, automobile mechanics, 
and carpentry. In the last two areas 
the emphasis is upon diversified train- 
ing. The other courses of study are 
college-preparatory, business, and fine 
arts. In May, 1950, when the survey 
was started, the distribution of stu- 
dents was as follows: college-prepara- 
tory, 42.2 per cent; business, 27.0 per 
cent; carpentry, 9.9 per cent; auto- 
mobile mechanics, 9.2 per cent; home- 
making, 5.8 per cent; fine arts, 1.2 per 
cent; mixed, 4.7 per cent. 


PURPOSE OF THE SURVEY 


The curriculums at Toms River 
High School were first established to 
meet the needs of the community as 
well as the goals of general education. 
Frequently improvements have been 
made to adjust to such needs, for ex- 
ample, by adding such subjects as 
consumer education, economic com- 
petence, family relationships, and so- 
cial behavior. We at Toms River feel 
that periodically we should review the 
extent to which we are meeting needs. 


=a 
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Such evaluation was the main objec- 
tive of the community occupational 
survey, begun in the spring of 1950. 
The original purpose was to estab- 
lish the need for revising the voca- 
tional curriculums. As plans pro- 
gressed, however, it was apparent that 
appraisal in other fields would be val- 
uable. Data upon which to base our 
evaluation were obtained from em- 
ployers, pupils, parents, and graduates. 


SURVEY OF EMPLOYERS 
Several teachers and graduates as- 
ing a list of employing 
and prospective em- 
ployers, by supplementing 2 list origi- 
nally taken from the classified section 
of the telephone directory. Newspaper 


releases preceded the mailing of the 
May, 1950, these 


sisted in compil 
establishments 


questionnaires. In 
forms, with accompanying letters, 


were sent to employers. We asked for 
data about the following items: types 
of full-time and part-time jobs, num- 
bers of employees, serious weaknesses 
of beginning workers, skills and per- 
sonal qualities important for begin- 
ning workers. In a follow-up during 
the next year we asked for personal 
interviews. 

Thus, in February, 1951, personal 
ith employers. 
ng the inter- 
elped to in- 
of the 
y for 


contacts were made w 
During the weeks precedir 
views a series of events h 
form the public of the purposes 
and to pave the wa 
with employers. 
returned in May, 
parents, pupils, 
interpreted in 
als and in talks 


interviews 
getting in contact 
Data from the forms 
1950, by employers, 
and graduates, were 
news stories and editori 


before civic groups, such as the Lions, 
Kiwanis, and Rotary clubs, the Busi- 
nessmen’s Association, the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, and 
the Parent-Teacher Association. 
These personal interviews were 
made, during the school day, by Sen- 
iors who had been instructed in ad- 
vance. Students volunteered on the 
basis of individual interest. For exam- 
ple, commercial pupils interviewed 
employers of clerical workers, while 
boys intending to become automobile 


mechanics saw garage owners. Em- 


ployers who desired contact by tele- 
phone were called. The students were 
enthusiastic about their experiences. 
yers were very co-operative in 
giving information, and the school and 
the community learned that good pub- 
lic relations are fostered by sharing ex- 
periences. Of a total of 700 employers, 
contacts were made with 54.0 per cent. 

Valuable data on the occupational 

attern and employment opportuni- 
ties in the community were assembled, 
but, more important, the school felt it 
had shown that it was ready to help 
employers and was attempting to 
meet local needs. T he number of em- 
ployers who called the school for place- 
ment increased. Employers also stated 
that they would be eager to receive 
information about students applying 
for work, to give the school follow-up 
data on students placed with them, 
and to talk with students or to arrange 
visits to places of work. 

Survey information indicated that, 
although the school was meeting many 
employment needs, there was greater 
demand than the school supplied for 


Emplo 
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workers in clerical jobs, in carpentry 
and allied building trades, and in auto- 
mobile mechanics. Also a need for 
training students for work in the sales 
field was indicated, as well as a need 
for training in some professional and 
semi-professional occupations. Results 
emphasized the need for greater stress 
upon competence in English and arith- 
metic and upon the personal qualities 
important in holding a job. 


SURVEY OF STUDENTS AND PARENTS 


The Toms River High School stu- 
dents not only contributed to the sur- 
vey by making the personal and tele- 
phone contacts with employers, but 
they also participated by contributing 
their own suggestions and securing 
those of their parents. In May, 1950, 
when the questionnaires were mailed 
to employers and graduates, the stu- 
dents in Grades VII-XII of Toms 
River High School and its sending 
schools were given questionnaires. 
These forms were explained to the 
students, who were asked to fill them 
out, to take them home for parents to 
complete, and to return them. 

Students and parents replied with 
care. Of 897 enrolled in Grades VII- 
XII, 757 pupils (84.4 per cent) re- 
turned the forms; 610 family groups 
out of the 686 represented in these 
grades (88.9 per cent) responded. The 
enthusiasm and interest displayed by 
such gratifying returns indicated good 
public relations from several view- 
points. Some of these are as follows: 
(1) It showed that both students and 
parents felt their suggestions were of 


real value to the school. (2) It showed 
the mutual interest of the school and 
the home. (3) It showed that the 
school was attempting to evaluate it- 
self in terms of needs. (4) It showed 
some of the activities and purposes of 
the guidance department. (5) It en- 
larged the knowledge of the parents, 
and thus of the community, about the 
school and some of its major functions, 
Questions asked of students and 
their parents include the following: 
What school subjects are the most valuable? 
What other subjects do you think the schoo] 
should offer that it does not now offer? 
What personality qualities do you think 
will be most important in holding a job? 


Students were also asked to list 
their occupational choices and any 
part-time work experiences that they 
had had. Parents were asked to com- 
plete a section giving the occupations 
of employed members of the family. 

Statistics obtained from the replies 
of parents and students proved useful 
in several ways. The occupational dis- 
tribution of the employed members of 
family groups gave us another sam- 
pling of the employment pattern of the 
area, in addition to that revealed by 
the employers. Studies were made of 
the relations (1) between students’ oc- 
cupational choices and the numbers of 
workers employed in the various types 
of jobs in the area and (2) between 
students’ choices of occupations and 
the per cents enrolled in the various 
high-school curriculums. The study of 
such relations determined the extent 
to which the high school was meet- 
ing community and pupil needs. 
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SURVEY OF GRADUATES 


Another yardstick was the follow- 
up study of Toms River High School 
graduates in the classes of 1947, 1948, 
and 1949. Questionnaires were mailed 
to graduates, 39.6 per cent of whom 
responded. Although this was the 
smallest return, replies indicated that 
a step forward in public relations had 
been initiated. The school had demon- 
strated its responsibility for, and its 
interest in, its former students. Also, a 
definite need was shown for a more 
complete follow-up study of graduates 
and of nongraduates. Close relation- 
ship between the graduates’ high- 


school courses and their occupations 
was determined for 67.7 per cent of 


those who replied. 


GENERAL RESULTS 


Graduates, employers, pupils, and 
parents were asked to list valuable 
high-school subjects and personal 
qualities essential in holding a job. 
English and mathematics were the 
two subjects leading the lists from all 
groups. All groups agreed that cour- 
tesy, honesty, and neatness were im- 
portant occupational assets. 

Some recommendations in the sur- 
vey report have been implemented; 
others are being studied further. The 
general recommendation to form a 
curriculum committee for more study 
has been adopted. Also in process are 
attempts to build better English and 


arithmetic skills, to re-emphasize €s- 
and to continue 


sential personal traits, 
f graduates and 


the follow-up study © 
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nongraduates. The principle of provid- 
ing for a periodic continuation of the 
survey has been accepted. Still in need 
of further study are the advisability of 
adding courses in salesmanship, in get- 
ting and holding a job, and in other 
subjects not now offered. 


THE SURVEY AS PUBLIC RELATIONS 


It is well to remember that good 
public relations depend greatly upon 
gradual adoption of the recommenda- 
tions made and upon well-planned in- 
terpretation of statistics and school 
services. Thus an occupational survey 
cannot stop with the completion of a 
report. Its findings need to be pre- 
sented to all groups concerned. Its 
values need to be publicized. The 
Toms River newspapers published a 
series of articles written by a Junior in 
the journalism section of English. 
News stories were given to the press 
during each step in the survey, and 
editorials were also helpful. Survey re- 
sults and statistics were presented in 
talks to civic groups, as well as to 
teachers, pupils, and parents. In such 
meetings the talks were supplemented 
by graphic presentation and general 
discussion. The survey reports were 
widely distributed to local persons, to 
libraries, and to educational institu- 
tions. 

As a public relations instrument we 
in Toms River felt the survey was ef- 
fective. It aroused community inter- 
est; it increased good mutual relations, 
it furthered the existing co-operative 
attitude; it informed the public 
through action initiated by the school. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND RESP 


DIRECTORS OF STUDEN 
AND OF SUPERVISING 


ONSIBILITIES OF 
T TEACHING 
TEACHERS 


JOHN E. SANDS 


Moody Air Force Base, V. 


FFICIENT off-campus programs of 
E student teaching depend on a 
number of factors, Among these are 
the education, experience, and respon- 
sibilities of the directors of off-campus 
student teaching and of the co-operat- 
ing supervising teachers. 

This article presents a general over- 
view of the qualifications and respon- 
sibilities of the directors of student 
teaching and of the co-operating su- 
pervising teachers in 112 teacher- 
training institutions carrying on pro- 
grams of off-campus student teaching 
in public co-operating schools. The 
data presented are part of those ob- 
tained in an eighteen-month study in 
these institutions carried on by the 
Arkansas State Teachers College. 


SUBJECTS OF THE STUDY 


Of the 112 directors of student 
teaching included in this investiga- 
tion, one served two institutions in the 
same city. Fourteen, or 12.5 per cent, 
were women, all of whom served in 
state-supported or in Privately en- 
dowed colleges of liberal arts. 

The term “co-operating supervising 
teacher” is used in this article to mean 
a classroom teacher in the public co- 
operating school who directs (super- 
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aldosta, Georgia 


vises) the work of the student teachers 
assigned to his room. Of the 112 co- 
operating supervising teachers who 
were included in this investigation, 71, 
or 63.4 per cent of those reporting, 
were women. One of the co-operating 
supervisors served in this capacity for 
two institutions in the same city. 


EDUCATION OF DIRECTORS 


Sixty-one of the directors of student 
teaching, more than half, reported 
that they held the Doctor’s degree 
(Table 1). Twenty-one directors, or 
nearly a fifth of those reporting, had 
no training beyond the Master’s de- 
gree. Six directors held only the 
Bachelor’s degree. 

The median director of off-campus 
student teaching was well qualified 
by academic training for the duties of 
his office. The data show, however, 
that a number of the directors had not 
had any courses in curriculum, super- 
vision, or administration at the gradu- 
ate level. The median for these direc- 
tors of student teaching was from six 
to eight graduate semester hours in 
Supervision, from six to eight graduate 
semester hours in curriculum, from 
eighteen to twenty graduate semester 
hours in administration, and from 
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fifty-five to fifty-nine semester hours 
in all professional education courses. 


EXPERIENCE OF DIRECTORS 
The median director of student 
teaching was also well qualified by ex- 
perience for his duties. The median for 
directors was from six to eight years of 


These two qualifications are men- 
tioned together because the possession 
of one without the other would not be 
desirable. It is inconceivable that a 
director without a democratic phi- 
losophy of education would be able to 
radiate enthusiasm and to stimulate 
others to their best efforts. 


TABLE 1 
PROFESSIONAL DEGREES HELD BY 112 DIRECTORS OF STUDENT TEACH- 


AND BY 112 CO-OPERATING SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


Direcrors SUPERVISING 
j TEACHERS 

Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

Doctor of Education... -<---> 24 21.4 Bays ie Ce alee gi 
Doctor of Philosophy.......-+-- 37 33.0 å ae 
Master’s degree plus two years... 17 15.2 14 2.5 
Master’s degree plus one year... 13 11.6 18 16.1 
Master’s degree.. .... -4 whic 15 13.4 a ee 

Bachelor’s degree. . 0... 5-50-5000 6 5.4 32 28. 

Pitiless wi tar ve Ae eae wrt 112 100.0 112 100.0 


experience in classroom teaching at all 
levels, from three to five years’ experi- 
ence in supervision at all levels, and 
from one to two years’ experience as 
an administrator before employment 
as director of student teaching. Twen- 
ty-five directors, or 22.3 per cent, had 
had no administrative experience at 
any level. Twenty of these held the 
Doctor’s degree; four, the Master's 
degree; and one, only the Bachelor's 
degree. 

It is recognized that the mere pos- 
session of higher degrees and of much 
experience in school work does not 
qualify a person to be a director of 
student teaching. The director should 
also have a dynamic personality anda 
democratic philosophy of education. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF DIRECTORS 


Character of responsibilities —No 
attempt was made to ascertain the su- 
pervisory responsibilities of directors 
of student teaching. A study reported 
by Risheberger’ indicated that 79 per 
cent of the directors of student teach- 
ing in his study were responsible for 
supervision of student teaching in one 
or more areas. Risheberger concludes: 
“In reality, all except 10.6 per cent of 
the directors reporting should be des- 
ignated supervising directors of stu- 


dent teaching.” 


«A Survey of Student 


1 Paul A. Risheberger, : 
credited 


Teaching Facilities and Practices in Ac 
Teacher Education Institutions of Pennsyl- 
vania,” p. 2. Unpublished dissertation, Univer- 


sity of Pittsburgh, 1946. 
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In the present study no attempt 
was made to ascertain the number of 
hours that directors of student teach- 
ing devoted to their duties. Rishe- 
berger found that the responsibility 
most frequently reported, in addition 
to other duties, was membership on 
committees. 

A pplication for admission to student 
teaching.—Yifty-eight directors, or 
51.8 per cent of those reporting, stated 
that application for admission to stu- 
dent teaching was approved by the 
director of student teaching; 20.5 per 
cent stated that approval for admis- 
sion to student teaching rested in the 
hands of the dean of the college; 17 

directors, or 15.2 per cent, said that a 
committee for student teaching ap- 
proved admission; and only 12.5 per 
cent stated that application for ad- 
mission to student teaching was ap- 
proved by the head of the department 
of education. 

Final authority concerning student 
teaching. —Fifty-six directors, or 50 
per cent, stated that final authority in 
all matters pertaining to student 
teaching rested in the hands of the di- 
rector of student teaching. Only one 
director reported that the college 
faculty had final authority in all mat- 
ters pertaining to student teaching, 
Final authority rested with a commit- 
tee for student teaching in 8.0 per cent 
of the institutions, and the dean of the 
college had the final word in 17.9 per 
cent of the institutions. Four direc- 
tors, 3.6 per cent of the directors rep- 
resented in this study, reported that 
final authority rested with some other 
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(unnamed) person or organization. 
Thirty-three directors did not respond 
to the question. 

Assignment of student teachers to 
schools. —Eighty-five directors, or 75.9 
per cent of those reporting, indicated 
that the director of student teaching 
had the responsibility for assigning 
student teachers to the public co-oper- 
ating schools; 7.1 per cent stated that 
this responsibility rested with the 
head of the department of education; 
while 3.6 per cent of the institutions 
reported that the committee for stu- 
dent teaching carried this responsibil- 
ity. Four directors, 3.6 per cent, re- 
ported that the area supervisor as- 
signed student teachers, and 6.3 per 
cent of the directors stated that some 
other person or organization was 
charged with this duty. 

Assignment of student teachers within 
the co-operating school.—Seventy-one 
directors, or 63.4 per cent of the direc- 
tors reporting, stated that the respon- 
sibility for assigning student teachers 
within the public co-operating schools 
rested in the hands of the director of 
student teaching, and 20.5 reported 
that assignment of the student teach- 
ers was the duty of the superintendent 
of the public co-operating school. The 
committee for student teaching was 
charged with the responsibility in one 
institution, and the dean of the col- 
lege discharged the function in an- 
other institution, Seven directors, or 
6.3 per cent, stated that assignment of 
student teachers within the co-operat- 
ing school was made by the head of 
the department of education, while 
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one director reported that the area 
supervisor made such assignments. 
Eight directors mentioned no specific 
arrangement. 


EDUCATION OF SUPERVISING 
TEACHERS 


As is shown in Table 1, only 2.7 per 
cent of the co-operating supervising 
teachers (two men and one woman) 
held the Doctor’s degree, while 77, or 
68.7 per cent, held the Master’s de- 
gree. The Bachelor’s degree was held 
by 28.6 per cent of the co-operating 
supervising teachers. 

It is significant that, while 32 co- 
operating supervising teachers held 
no more than a Bachelor’s degree, 
only three supervisors had less than 
three semester hours of credit in edu- 
cation at the graduate level. The me- 
dian supervising teacher had from six 
to eight semester hours of credit in 
curriculum, from six to eight semester 
hours in supervision, and from fifteen 


to seventeen semester hours in profes- 


sional courses at the graduate level. 


EXPERIENCE OF SUPERVISING 
TEACHERS 


One hundred and twelve co-operat- 
ing supervisors, 100 per cent, had had 
experience as classroom teachers at 
the elementary, secondary, OY college 
level. Median experience for the co- 
operating supervisors in classroom 
teaching at all levels was between nine 
and eleven years. The median super- 
visor had had from none to two years 
of experience in supervision and no ex- 
perience as an administrator. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF SUPERVISING 
TEACHERS 


An attempt was made to ascertain 
the per cent of the school day devoted 
to the supervision of student teaching, 
the maximum number of student 
teachers assigned to one co-operating 
teacher per hour, and the maximum 
number of student teachers assigned 
to one co-operating teacher each se- 
mester. 

Time devoted to supervision of stu- 
dent teaching.—Table 2 shows that 20 


TABLE 2 
PER CENT OF SCHOOL DAY SPENT BY 
SUPERVISING TEACHERS IN SU- 
PERVISION OF STUDENT TEACH- 
ERS IN 112 INSTITUTIONS 


SUPERVISING TEACHERS 
Per CENT OF | _——_—— ——— 
Scuoot Day 
Number Per Cent 
4 3.6 
11 9.8 
17 15.2 
28 25.0 
32 28.6 
20 17.8 
112 100.0 


co-operating teachers, or 17.8 per 
cent, spent less than 10 per cent of the 
school day solely in supervising stu- 
dent teachers in their charge. The me- 
dian co-operating supervising teacher 
spent 28 per cent of the school day in 
supervising student teachers. 

Student teachers assigned to supervis- 
ing teacher in one class period.—Two 
co-operating supervisors, or 1.8 per 
cent of those reporting, stated that the 
maximum number of student teachers 
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assigned them for one class period was 
eight; two co-operating teachers re- 
ported seven; and one supervisor had 
six. The median supervising teacher 
had a maximum of one student teacher 
assigned him for one class period. 
Student teachers assigned to supervis- 
ing teacher in one semester.—Two co- 
operating supervisors, or 1.8 per cent, 
stated that the maximum number of 
student teachers assigned them for the 
semester was sixteen; one was as- 
signed thirteen student teachers; and 
one was assigned twelve in a single 
semester. The median co-operating 
teacher stated that three student 
teachers was the maximum assigned. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE DATA 


Two groups of persons co-operate in 
the immediate task of preparing pro- 
spective teachers through programs of 
off-campus student teaching: the di- 
rectors of student teaching and the co- 
operating teachers in the public 
schools. As may be expected, the indi- 
viduals composing these groups differ 
in points of view, professional experi- 
ence, and in the ability to direct the 
activities of those who are in the proc- 
ess of becoming teachers. As might not 
be expected, the individuals compos- 
ing these groups are in almost com- 
plete agreement that serious handi- 
caps exist in the administration of pro- 
grams of off-campus student teaching. 

The data that were collected in this 
study prompt the following recom- 
mendations. 

1. On the co-operating supervising 
teacher, perhaps more than on any 
other individual, rests the success of 
the student-teaching program. The 


better the co-operating supervisor in 
the public school, the greater is the 
probability that the student teacher 
will have good professional prepara- 
tion. The co-operating teacher's first 
responsibility, however, is to the pu- 
pils in his room. If, for any reason, the 
needs of the pupils exact most of the 
teacher’s available time, no student 
teacher should be assigned to him. 

2. Co-operating supervising teach- 
ers, upon attainment of commensu- 
rate standards in formal education 
and experience, should be given the 
same privileges and salaries that are 
enjoyed by the staff of the teacher- 
preparation institution, They should 
be given the same titles and ranks 
that are given the college staff. 

3. Co-operating supervising teach- 
ers should be selected jointly by the 
authorities of the teacher-preparation 
institution and the officials of the 
public co-operating school, 

4. The job of director of student 
teaching encompasses excessive de- 
mands which circumscribe the effec- 
tiveness of off-campus student teach- 
ing. To facilitate his job and to expedite 
the administration of the program, the 
director of student teaching should ap- 
point a “committee for integration of 
off-campus student teaching,” of which 
the director should Serve as co-ordina- 
tor. The committee should include ap- 
proximately equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives from the co-operating su- 
pervising teachers, the college super- 
visor of student teaching, the college 
instructors of professional courses, the 
college subject-matter instructors, the 
officials from the public co-operating 
school, and students. 
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Leyden Community 
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pe will need help with reading. lic 
will need help emotionally even 
more, As he feels now, he wouldn’t be 
This side light 


caught trying to learn. 
w of 


on Sam is from a recorded intervie 
a high-school counselor with the boy’s 
teacher. It is a part ofa 
t of information which 
the high 
o a good 


eighth-grade 
sizable amoun 
the elementary school gave 
school to help Sam get off t 
start. Knowing as much as possible 
about all students in advance of a first 
meeting in the classroom is important, 
but to know the “Sams” is particular- 
ly so. This article will describe some of 
the ways that have been used to get 
acquainted with the high school’s 
newest group, the Freshmen. 

Sources of information in the ele- 
mentary schools, and later within the 
high school itself, are drawn upe? by 
those persons responsible for program- 
making, orientation, and guidance . 
students, They, with the assistance © 


ased upon the author’s e3- 
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School at Jefferson City, Mis- 
ommunity High 
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she is able 
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Simonsen High 
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to write about procedures used to bring a 


better understanding of students. 30 


High School, Franklin Park, Illinois 


others whom they may wish to call 
upon, collect information and make it 
readily accessible to teachers. The ele- 
mentary schools further understand- 
ing through (1) passing along to the 
high school the cumulative records of 
the eighth-grade students, (2) grant- 
ing personal interviews to counselors, 
(3) responding to questionnaires or 
check lists, and (4) making room on 
the school calendar for testing achieve- 
ment at the end of Grade VIII. 


THE CUMULATIVE RE CORD 


Since the elementary-school princi- 
pal ordinarily has no need for the 
cumulative record after a student has 
completed the work in his school, he is 
willing to send it to the high school in 
which the student enrols. A good 
ative record will show (1) the 
(2) the health and 
physical record of the student, (3) the 
progress at each grade level, (4) the re- 
sults of achievement and intelligence 
tests, (5) attendance, and (6) recom- 
ations concerning guidance in 


cumul 
family history, 


mend 


high school. 
Most record blanks have space for 


the inclusion of such facts as the rela- 
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tions of the student with his peer 
group and his general social develop- 
ment; but much of this personal infor- 
mation, so important to understand- 
ing, is often omitted. Cumulative rec- 
ords may need to be supplemented by 
a personal interview. 


RECORDED INTERVIEW WITH 
THE TEACHER 


A recording machine in the hands of 
a school counselor, or any person 
skilled in interviewing, facilitates the 
work of collecting information. The 
counselor goes into the elementary 
school with the request that she be 
permitted to interview the teachers 
who know the eighth-grade students 
who will be entering the high school. 
She aims at a conversational and in- 
formal interview. The ease of record- 
ing and the fact that the information 
is to be handled discretely make for 
unhampered discussion. If the school 
is small, all students can be discussed. 
The questioning follows this pattern: 


1, What do you know about this student? 
2. In what ways has he succeeded? Failed? 
3. What is his reading ability? Ability in 
mathematics? If thereisa deficiency, to what 
do you attribute it? Has he been given any 
special training to correct deficiencies? What 
tests were used to measure his ability? Do 
you feel that they gave an accurate measure- 
ment? ’ , 
4. Are there evidences of emotional dis- 
turbance? How does the student work with 
others? Are there individuals who have a 
good or bad effect on him? How secure is he 
in his home life? Are the parents too exact- 
ing? Do they exert too much pressure on him 
d? 
i S What health factors enter the picture? 
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Is there a vision or hearing handicap? Is his 
gencral health good? 

6. What are his special interests? Can he 
create, for example, through writing or art? 
Does he excel at the things he creates or do 
they serve chiefly as emotional outlets? 
` 7. What is the attitude of his parents to- 
ward education? Toward school and the 
present teachers? How much formal educa- 
tion have the parents had? What home con- 
tacts have been made? What is the occupa- 
tion of the father? Should the family income 
be classified as low, medium, or high? What 
is the standard of living? 

8. What would you recommend that we 
attempt to do for the student in the high 
school? What regular courses should he 


pursue? What extra-curriculum activities 
should he follow? 


The following excerpts from inter- 
views at which Charles and Ted were 
discussed show what can be learned. 


INTERVIEW ABOUT CHARLES 


Charles is a good-looking boy. I had him 
in summer school....He must have been 
retained somewhere along the line because he 
is older than the other students. He is a long, 
lanky boy and really good in basketball, But 
even in sports he takes defeat and adverse 
criticism poorly. He thinks everyone has it in 
for him. He argues with the coach, and he re- 
sents being fouled. 

He says the other students make fun of 
him when he reads 380 I do not have him read 
aloud in front of them. He reads at the 
fourth-grade level. No Special training has 
been given him. I doubt that his parents can 


a tutor for him. He wil] 
but will not try in spelli 

He wants attention 
sensitive. . 


try hard in reading 
ng. 

and is extremely 
- - He cannot be left alone in the 
room. If left alone, he docs such things af 
splashing ink on the bulletin board and 
tearing down the displays. 


At home the mother has given up manag- 
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ing him. He is an only child. She has been 
made nervous to the point of illness over his 
incorrigibility. It seems that both parents ap- 
preciate the school and want the boy to con- 
form. There is no evidence that undue pres- 
sure to succeed comes from the home. 
Charles has only one buddy. That is Ted. 


INTERVIEW ABOUT TED 
Ted is another reading and spelling prob- 
lem. He is at the girl-crazy stage. He is an 
only son. There are four or five sisters. One 
has been in the same grade and room with 
him. She does not get along well in school 
cither. I think the fact that he feels he and 
his sister are always being singled out as a 
pair of poor students is not good. 
Ted and Charles are a bad influence on 
cach other. They should be scheduled in dif- 
asses. Like Charles, Ted is guilty of 


ferent cl 
alism and seems to have been 


deliberate vand 
uncontrolled all of his life. 
Ted does not like the reading-improve- 


ment work we are giving him. He reads on a 
fifth-grade level. His arithmetic skill is a 
little better. A foreign language is spoken in 
the home. No school visitation person has 


visited the family. 
Ted will like basketball, and he might like 


to play the drum in the band. 


Reporting suc 
excerpts makes 
rather than comp 
planning and ot 
helpful to know a 


h as is shown in these 
claim to helpfulness 
leteness. In program- 
her guidance, it is 
bout special abilities 
and interests just as it is to know 
about deficiencies. It is well to know 
the attitude the teachers have had to- 
ward the student and that often little 
has been done to get at the causes of 
objectionable behavior and poor aca- 
demic achievement. 
Drawing upon the inf 
tained about Charles, 
that the only interest a 


ormation ob- 
we conclude 
t which he has 
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been successful has been basketball. 
Since the high-school teachers will 
know of this interest, they may be able 
' make him feel secure and happy in 

hysical- i 

ne 

: e given a 
chance in a _reading-improvement 
class. It should not be too difficult to 
make the transition from interest in 
reading to interest in spelling. His ele- 
mentary school is one in which instruc- 
tion in music and art has been sharply 
curtailed. No one has attempted to 
reach him through those courses. It is 
possible, then, that the high-scool 
courses in art, music, and shop may 
appeal to him. That he has emotional 
problems one can be sure. He will need 
to be a special charge of the counselor 
for boys. 

Ted’s high-school program should 
look much like the program outlined 
for Charles. Since both boys are over- 
aggressive and said to be bad for each 
other, they will be scheduled in differ- 
ent sections of academic courses, such 
as English. Jn basketball they should 
probably be on the same team. 


THE CHECK LIST 


Check lists have a limited value. It 
takes time to fill them out, and the 
nsible may feel there is no 
immediate pressure to complete them. 
There is a tendency to give only the 
information definitely called for, with 
none of the desired extra comments 
needed for adequate understanding. 
People are sometimes reluctant to 
write down information that they 
would give freely in an interview. 


person respo. 
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However, in certain situations it is 
better to solicit specific information 
through a check list than through the 
interview or other means. This list, 
aimed at obtaining specific informa- 
tion, has been used: 

1. List the names of your eighth-grade 
students having special interest or ability in 
music, art, speech activities or dramatics, 
writing, and athletics. 

2. List those who will need guidance in ad- 
justing socially. Include the names of those 
students who, rejected by their peer group, 
withdraw from social activities. 

3. List students who have a physical han- 
dicap. Be sure to mention defective vision or 
hearing. 


4, Give the names of any who will need to 
work for their lunch. 

5. List those students who have a handi- 
cap in specch, reading, spelling, or arithme- 
tic. Information on probable causes and any 
corrective program followed will be helpful. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


The elementary-school principals 
make room on the calendar for 
achievement testing at the end of the 
eighth year. Students are tested for 
skill in mathematics and reading be- 
fore entering high school. In most 
cases they will be told the results in 
grade equivalents, percentile ranks, or 
in whatever terms they can under- 
stand. They ought to be made aware 


of their weaknesses in essential skills 
but given to understand that improve- 
ment through the high-school correc- 
tive program is possible. Since the 
testing will be of direct value to the 
high school for case study and guid- 
ance, it is the practice for the high 
school to furnish the tests, administer 
them, and check results. 


AIDING STUDENTS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Having in hand the information 
that the elementary schools have sup- 
plied, the high school then uses its own 
resources and methods to become 
ter acquainted with the 
These include procedures e 


bet- 
students, 


mployed in 
many high schools, such as (1) holding 
conferences on speci 


teachers concerned, 
sonal information sheets and interest 
inventories filled out by the students 
(3) retesting achievement and intelli. 
ents write 
maintain- 


al cases by the 
(2) studying per- 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. Curricutum, METHODS or TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION, AND MEASUREMENT 


WALTER J. MOORE 
University of Illinois 


Ta term “instruction” here in- 
cludes curriculum, methods of 
teaching and study and supervision, 
and measurement (or evaluation). The 


vertical scope of secondary education, 


as represented in the items of the list, 


extends through junior high school, 
senior high school, and junior college. 

Tt is not the purpose of this list of 
references to furnish a complete bibli- 


ography of writings in the fields desig- 


nated. Accordingly, in areas with espe- 


cially large numbers of items in the 
published literature, some good items 
have been omitted, and the items 
which have been retained are repre- 
sentative rather than comprehensive. 


CURRICULUM! 


1. Arner, Roy L. “Improvements in the 
Junior High School Program,” Bulletin 


of the National Association of Secondary- 

1See also Item 621 (Beals) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the October, 
1952, issue of the School Review; Item 764 
(Johnson) in the December, 1952, issue of the 
same journal; and Item 781 (Mickelson) in the 
December, 1952, issue of the Elementary School 


Journal. 
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School Principals, XXXVI (April, 1952), 
311-17. 

Declares that three areas of improvement in 
which progress has been made are (1) guid- 
ance, (2) establishment of classes for the 
educationally and mentally retarded, and 
(3) the practice of democracy on the staff 
level. 

BATCHELDER, Howarp T., and ENGLE, 
Surrey H. Some Characteristics of the 
Secondary School of the Future in the 
Light of Modern Developments. Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Vol. XXVII, No. 3. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Division of Research and 
Field Services, Indiana University, 1951. 
Pp. 34. 

Presents a selective summary of the group 
thinking of workshop participants regarding 
the need for changes in the secondary school. 


BRANDES, Lovis G. “The Core Curricu- 
lum in the Secondary Schools,” Progres- 
sive Education, XXIX (February, 1952), 
141-43. 

Asserts that reorganization of the secondary 
schools along core principles is vital and 


stresses need for study of the elements in- 
volved in planning for the core curriculum. 


. Brown, BLANCHE; HILLER, CARL; and 


Beck, Cuartes F. “The Museum and 
the Core Program,” High Points in the 
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Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXXIV (April, 1952), 12-15. 
Describes an experiment in museum orienta- 
tion with emphasis upon applications to the 
core program in the secondary school. 


. Carrin, Mitton D. “Recasting the Sec- 
ondary Curriculum,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXXIV (February, 1952), 27-31. 
Suggests modifications of existing curricu- 
lum practices, with particular emphasis 
on the development of the general diploma 
course. 


. CANTOR, NATHANIEL. “The Reality-cen- 
tered School,” Teachers College Record, 
LIII (March, 1952), 312-16. 


Maintains that the “‘reality-centered”’ school 
strikes a balance between the needs of the 
child and the needs of the community. 


. CASWELL, Ho tis L. “Postwar Trends in 
Curriculum Development,” NEA Jour- 
nal, XLI (February, 1952), 93-95. 


Delineates trends relating to organization 
and content of the curriculum as well as to 
procedures of curriculum development and 
calls attention to the challenges of unsolved 
problems. 


. “Conference on Curriculum Improve- 
ment,” Teachers College Record, LIII 
(December, 1951), 121-49. 


Reprints addresses devoted to problems of 
curriculum improvement by Goodwin Wat- 
son (“Uncertain Voyage’), Nathaniel Can- 
tor (‘People and Uncertainty”), Robert 
Saudek (‘Radio in Today’s World”), and 
L. Thomas Hopkins (‘‘The Certainties in 
Our Profession’’). 


. Cook, Lioyp ALLEN. “The School’s 

Role in Relation to Area Youth Agen- 
cies,” Educational Leadership, 1X (Janu- 
ary, 1952), 225-29. 
Calls for a partnership between the school 
and community agencies, for “where social 
lags, problems, needs arise, where change is 
rampant, new services are a necessity.” 


10. 


11, 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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DEATON, Joseru C. Sr., “Core-organ- 
ized School in Action,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, XXVII 
(March, 1952), 133-38. 

Describes the operation of a total-core 
program at the junior high school level, 
considering administrative implications, the 
cost of operation, and activities typical of 
core groups. 


Doucrass, HarL R. “The Role of the 
Junior High School,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVI (April, 1952), 303- 
10. 

Calls, as a pioneer in the junior high school 
movement, for recognition of the importance 
of social and emotional adjustment of youth 
and argues that the major role of the junior 
high school lies in providing continuity of 
such adjustment. 


Education in the United States of America. 
United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin, 1951, Special Series No. 3. Pp. iv+ 
62. 

A bulletin for foreign visitors designed to 
provide general background information 
through a discussion of the American school 


system from elementary through adult 
levels. 


EDUCATIONAL PoLicreEs COMMISSION. 
Education for att American Youth: A 
Further Look. Washington: Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Ed- 
ucation Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1952. Pp. xii+402. 

A revision of the document first appearing 
in 1944 which includes additional chapters 
reporting on recent developments and cur- 


rently important problems in secondary edu- 
cation. 


FRANZEN, Cart G. F. “Life Adjustment 
and the Four Major Objectives of Sec- 
ondary Education,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXV (October, 1951), 99- 
111. 
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15. 


16, 


17, 


18. 


Reasons that curriculum change from within 
is dependent upon reorganization and re- 
vitalization of the information of each 
course in such a way that it contributes to 
life-adjustment education for every youth. 


GODDARD, ARTHUR. “Animadversions on 
the Core Curriculum,” High Points in 
the Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXXIV (April, 1952), 28-39. 


Evaluates the core program and, while in- 
dorsing some devices utilized for enrich- 
ment, objects to claimed prevalence of 
“Pansophism, the incompetent teaching of 
subject matter, reduction of confusion of 


the categories of subject matter, the elimina- 
alues, and the slanting 


tion of intrinsic v 
tion 


of the entire curriculum in the direc 
of the core.” 


“Desirable Charac- 


Grace, ALONZO G. 
School,” 


teristics of a Modern Secondary 


NEA Journal, XLI (March, 1952), 

145-47. 

Lists twelve characteristics which are ad- 
hools in 


judged desirable for secondary sc 
our time. 

irman). “Organiz- 
» Bulletin of 
Secondary- 
(December, 


Herrrort, M. E. (cha 
ing the Junior High School,’ 
the National Association of 
School Principals, XXXV 


1951), 6-157. 


Entire issue devoted to a report prepared by 
h School Prob- 


the Committee on Junior Hig 

lems of the California Association of Second- 
ary School Principals. Considers organization 
and administrative factors, suggests ways 
and means of improvement, and indicates 
some prevailing influences which are likely 


to produce transitions. 


Hocan, CHARLES A. “The Study Day— 
An Experiment in Curriculum Change,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXVI 
(January, 1952), 180-88. 

Recounts highlights of long exp 


“The Study Day” and describe 
as a vehicle for curriculum change. 


erience with 
s its utility 
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23. 
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“How Can We Improve the High-School 
Curriculum on the State Level?” Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, XXXVI (April, 
1952), 208-20. 

A series of four papers addressed to the same 
general topic. Paul D. Collier maintains 
that the success of improvement programs 
depends on faculty identification of prob- 
lems; sufficient time for orientation, explora- 
tion, and study; and funds to implement the 
program undertaken. William I. King 
recounts factors hampering curriculum de- 
velopment in sparsely populated areas and 
offers five suggestions believed helpful in 
advancing change. Werner C. Dieckmann 
s that the state-wide conference can 


g study at the 
ant 


believe: 
highlight problems needin; 
local level and that adequate consult: 
udy materials must be pro- 


service and st 
es six phases 


vided. Arthur Carpenter outlin 
of the development of state courses of study 


as devices designed to improve the cur- 
riculum. 


N, P. B. “Planning and the Cur- 


JACOBSO 
XXIX 


riculum,” Progressive Education, 
(February, 1952), 135-37. 

Advances belief that planning the curricu- 
lum is a responsibility of the superintendent 
and his administrative staff and that “the 
ust be more adequately done 


planning m s 
t to both time and money.” 


with respec 
JEWETT, James P. “Whose Needs—Con- 
crete Individual versus Abstract Socie- 
ty?” Educational Forum, XVI (May, 
1952), 421-26. 

Decries emphasis put upon needs of the indi- 
vidual as opposed to the society’s needs. 


Life Adjustment Education for Every 
Youth. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin 1951, No. 22. Pp. iv+108. 
Presents in permanent form materials previ- 
ously issued in mimeographed and offset 
formats under the title “Every Youth in 
High School—Life Adjustment Education 
for Each.” 


MACKENZIE, GORDON N. “Cooperative 
Testing-in-Action and Implementing of 
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24. 


26. 


27. 
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Ideas,” Teachers College Record, LIII 
(May, 1952), 423-38. 

Examines three important aspects of pro- 
fessional life and development, curriculum 
ideas, curriculum research or problem- 
solving, and the preparation of teachers and 


other curriculum workers. 


Merritt, ELEANOR, and HARAP, HEN- 
ry. Trends in Production of Teaching 
Guides: A Survey of Courses of Study 
Published in 1948 through 1950. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1952. Pp. 32. 

A critical study of 543 representative cur- 
riculum guides. Reports general trends as 
they apply to all courses of study, such as 
format, leadership, experimentation, ob- 
jectives, and units of work, as well as 
tendencies in each ot the subjects. 


. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF INDEPENDENT 


Scuoots. “The Functions of Independ- 
ent Secondary Education in the United 
States,” School and Society, LXXIV 
(September 8, 1951), 145-50. 

Discusses the functions of independent 
schools and calls for a ‘‘completely disinter- 
ested, thorough, and factual study of the 
secondary independent schools of the United 
States.” 


OLIVER, ALBERT I. “Overcoming Cur- 
riculum Problems in the Small High 
School,” Education at Mid-Century, pp- 
247-56. Thirty-eighth Annual School- 
men’s Week Proceedings. University of 
Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. LII No. 1. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1951. 

Throws light on a perplexing problem 
facing small high schools by considering 
(1) guiding principles, (2) a common-learn- 
ings program, (3) needs for special educa- 
tion, (4) ways of expanding the curriculum. 


PERDEW, PHILLIP W. “The Secondary 
School Program in World War 1,” His- 
tory of Education Journal, TIL (Winter, 
1952), 43-48. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Na- 
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29. 


30. 


Si. 


32. 
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tional Society of College Teachers of 
Education. 

Cites the many and varied changes made in 
the secondary-school curriculum in order 
to relate it more effectively to the war effort 
and shows wherein certain criticisms were 
valid and others totally unjustified by the 
facts. 


Pierce, Pari R. “Co-operative Curricu- 
lum Improvement in Chicago Public 
Schools,” Educational XVI 
(May, 1952), 459-67. 

Describes the origin and the implementa- 
tion of an improvement program which 
utilized a framework built upon nine major 
functions of living and was designed to de- 
velop activities appropriate tọ the pre- 
school curriculum and through various 
stages to adulthood. 


Forum, 


Ristow, Lester W. “Democratic Ac- 
tion in Curriculum Development: Op- 
portunities and Problems,” California 
Journal of Educational Research, U1 
(May, 1952), 104-8. 

Indicates that democratic action in cur- 
riculum development must begin with the 
education of committee members and that 
such action matures only when individuals 
concerned learn to work together. 


Ross, FELIX C. “The South and Its Re- 
gional Education Program,” Harvard 
Educational Review, XXII (Winter, 
1952), 26-48. 

Traces the background and development 
of the Southern Regional Education pro- 
gram, describes progress being made in the 
attack upon regional problems, and deline- 
ates factors impeding the optimal effec- 
tiveness of the plan. 


RUSSELL, EDWARD J. “Curriculum De- 
sign for Junior High School,” Nation’s 
Schools, L (August, 1952), 60-62. 

Reports on long-range plans for curriculum 


changes focused on present-day needs and 
those projected over a decade. 


SANFORD, CHARLES W. and OTHERS. 
The Story in Nineteen Schools: Reports of 
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33, 


34. 


35. 


36. 


Progress on Curriculum Developmental 
Projects. Sponsored by the Ilinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program. Cir- 
cular Series A, No. 51. Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program Bulletin 
No. 10. Springfield, Illinois: State Super- 
intendent of Instruction, 1950. 

One of the reports of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program which relates 
how classroom and laboratory practices in 
nineteen schools have changed to the de- 
gree that administrators, teachers, and 
pupils believe that learning has improved 
for the pupils concerned. 


SIMNEY, LUCILLE. “A Teacher Looks at 
the Double-Period Program,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXVII 
(March, 1952), 146-47. 

Relates reactions and cites advantages and 
disadvantages of the double-period pro- 
gram at the junior high school level. 

“The Core Curric- 


STEINBERG, SAMUEL. 
Points 


ulum: Menace or Promise?” High 
in the Work of the High Schools of New 
York City, XXXIV (April, 1952), 24-27. 
s accruing from the 
ng attention to 
he program is to 


Envisions advantage 
core approach while drawi' 
cautions to be observed if t 
demonstrate maximum effectiveness. 

“A Study of Core Curricula in Kansas: 
Four Programs Described,” University 
of Kansas Bulletin of Education, V1 (No- 
vember, 1951), 1-8. 


A follow-up study of co 
junior and senior high sch 
scribes progress in four school systems. 


WALTER 


re programs at the 


ool levels which de- 


WRIGHT, GRACE S.; GAUMNITZ, 
H., and McDonatp, EVERETT A, JR- 
Education Unlimited: A C ‘ommunity High 
School in Action. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin 1951, No. 5. Pp- 
iv+36. 
Shows how one small high school was able 
to overcome limitations of financial re- 
sources, inadequate plant and equipment, 
small enrolments, restricted curriculum 
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offerings, and small staff in providing a pro- 
gram designed to serve all youth. 


ZIRBES, Lavra. “Our Research Respon- 
sibilities,” Educational Leadership, IX 
(May, 1952), 485-88. 

Presents an “uncontroversial analytical 
consideration of a long-term curriculum 
concern with planning, and a considered 
approach to research as a substitute for 
unconsidered curriculum change or con- 


troversial criticism.” 


METHODS oF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION? 

ANDREE, ROBERT G. “Discovering the 

Needs of City Youth,” Vation’s Schools, 

XLIX (February, 1952), 39-42. 


Presents a new type of questionnaire de- 
vised to get at patterns of needs rather than 


isolated needs of adolescents. 


Barnes, FrED P. “Materials of Learn- 
ing—and Learning,” Educational Leader- 
ship, IX (April, 1952), 402-8. 

Delineates four progressive phases in the 
learning process and calls for definition, 
selection, utilization, and evaluation of ma- 
terials which are necessary for purposeful 
implementation of the learning phases de- 


scribed. 


Branc, SAM S. “Vitalizing the Class- 
room,” Educational Leadership, IX 
(April, 1952), 444-47. 

Describes techniques of utilization of ma- 
terials representing tangible experiences— 
objects, specimens, models, and mock-ups. 


Briccs, Tuomas H., and JUSTMAN, 
Joseru. Improving Instruction through 
Supervision (A revision of Improving In- 
struction). New York: Macmillan Co., 
1952. Pp. x+524. 

A revision of a standard textbook, concerned 
with supervision at elementary- and second- 
ary-school levels. Treats of time-tested 


2See also Items 576 (Mallinson and Crum- 


rine) and 599 (After Teen-Agers Quit School) in 
the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1952, issue of the School Review. 
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42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 
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principles as well as recent developments in 
education which have affected the role and 
responsibility of the supervisor. 


Cantor, NATHANIEL. “Focus and Func- 
tion in Group Discussion,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, LIII (April, 1952), 375-82. 
Criticizes group discussion and group 
dynamics for looseness of structure, ab- 
sence of focus, and denial of psychological 
realities. Presents a “functional? ap- 
proach to group discussion and conference 
techniques. 


CARTER, Haro D. “What Are Some of 
the Basic Problems in Analysis of Study 
Techniques?” California Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, II (September, 1951), 
170-74. 

Reports a study which sought to determine 
through a standardized set of questions, the 
consistent differences in methods of study 
reported by high- and low-achieving stu- 
dents. 


CHILDS, GAYLE B. “Supervised Corre- 
spondence Study,” Clearing House, 
XXVI (September, 1951), 3-6. 

Offers a report of the effectiveness of super- 
vised correspondence study as compared 
with regular classroom instruction in 
terms of subject-matter achievement only. 


Coun, Murray A. “Criteria of an Ideal 
Lesson,” High Points in the Work of the 
High Schools of New York City, XXXIV 
(June, 1952), 25-31. 

Offers criteria for an ideal lesson developed 
by a staff for a specific content field but with 


implications for the development of tech- 
niques applicable in any area. 


Cooke, Epwarp W. “Ability Group- 
ing,” Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, XXXVI 
(January, 1952), 79-83. 

Describes a three-way program of grouping 
in certain subject areas and draws implica- 
tions for other fields. 


Dautor, H. W. “Contribution of Work 


Experience,” Problems in Individual 
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49. 


50. 
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Analysis, pp. 65-73. Kansas State 
Teachers College Bulletin, Vol. XLVII, 
No. 7. Pittsburg, Kansas: Kansas State 
Teachers College, 1951. 


Lists types of information which may be 
secured about high-school pupils through 
supervised work experience and suggests 
techniques helpful in the evaluation of such 
experience. 


DoBBS, HARRISON ALLEN. ‘How Teach- 
ers Feel and the Welfare of Children,” 
School Review, LX (January, 1952), 15- 
23. 


Defines appropriate attitudes for teachers 
and makes ten suggestions that aid in 
building up strength in the arcas delineated. 


Gitcnrist, Rosert S. “Are Schools 
Meeting the Imperative Needs of 
Youth?” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XX XV (October, 1951), 82-87. 

Reports practices in sixty-two schools and 
concludes that ‘‘the single most important 
way” for a school to meet the imperative 
needs of youth is for the principal to give 
curriculum leadership. 


Gracc, MARGARET, and Wey, HER- 
BERT. “What Supervision?” Journal of 
Teacher Education, III (June, 1952), 
133-35. 


Reports a study of teachers in their first 
year of professional service as secondary- 
school personnel and offers several sugges- 
tions believed helpful in coping with in- 
service problems. 


Guentuer, Karr. “Techniques and 
Findings of Student Follow-up Studies in 
California,” California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, III (May, 1952), 113-17. 
Analyzes data from twenty-six investiga- 
tions which sought to ascertain what hap- 
pens to school graduates as the basis for 


guidance practices and curriculum revision 
programs. 


“How Much Work Experience in Our 
Programs for Youth?” Bulletin of the Na- 


1953] 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVI (March, 1952), 
179-89. 


In the first of two articles, Wilson H. Ivins 
points out that it is necessary to ascertain 
how much satisfactory work experience 
students are getting, the nature of group 
and individual needs that will be served by 
work experience, the types available, and 
the costs involved. Warren C. Seyfert 
considers such questions as credit for work 
experience, part-time work, and guidance 
service experience. 


Hunt, Heroxp C. “Critical Issues in 
Secondary Education,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVI (April, 1952), 292- 
302. 

Identifies critical issues as inability of the 
high school to retain youth in school, re- 
vitalizing the curriculum, military training, 
proselyting of high-school athletes, attacks 
on education, costs of education, and scarci- 


ties of facilities. 


Lesser, Mitton S. “Getting Acquaint- 
ed with Pupil Interests,” High Points in 
the Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXXIII (December, 1951), 12-15. 
Describes a questionnaire study devised to 
shed light on problems involving apathy 
and lack of motivation apparent in some 
average or below-average learners. 


Lone, Warr A. “Senior High School 
Study Halls—Their Educational Func- 
tion,” California Journal of Educational 
Research, III (March, 1952), 74-79. 

surveyed 2,820 stu- 
dy halls to ascertain 


al conditions whic 
depend- 


Reports a study which 
dents enrolled in 53 stu 
the external and intern: 
affect the pursuit of satisfactory in 


ent study. 

Mackenzie, GorDoN N., and COREY, 
SrepuEen M. “A Conception of Educa- 
tional Leadership,” Bulletin of the Na- 


tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVI (January, 1952), 
9-14. 
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Defines “‘leadership”’ and calls attention to 
some of the situational variables that have 
a bearing upon the identification, selection, 
and exercise of leadership. 


Moore, CLARENCE C. “The Good and 
Bad Points of 4 Teaching Methods,” 
Clearing House, XXVI (February, 1952), 
340-44. 

Identifies four teaching methods, analyzes 
favorable and unfavorable consequences 
of their application, and considers possibili- 
ties inherent in other methods. 


OSTRANDER, R. H. “Instructional Mate- 
rials: Identify—Don’t Censor,” Clearing 
House, XXVI (October, 1951), 72-73. 
Suggests a positive approach to the selection 
of instructional materials through the use 
of a committee which ‘censors nothing but 
works to detect propaganda and identify 
it for what it is, so that it may be used 
wisely in the schools.” 


Ovsiew, LEON, and OTHERS. Making the 
Core Work. New York: Metropolitan 
School Study Council, 1951. Pp. x+54. 
“how-to-do-it”” pamphlet de- 
a junior high school faculty for 
m as a way of 


Presents a 
veloped by 
implementing a core progra! 


teaching. 

Ponp, FREDERICK L. “Determining the 
Needs of Yi outh,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXV (October, 1951), 88-98. 
Describes a questionnaire submitted to 4,410 
youth to ascertain whether effective cur- 
riculum practices are being used in achiev- 
ing student needs. 


ROoHWEDER, M. C. “Shaping a Course 
To Meet Student Needs and Limita- 
tions,” Minnesota Journal of Education, 
XXXI (May, 1951), 40-41. 

Describes ways of developing courses de- 
signed to meet needs of college-preparatory 
and terminal students in high school. 


Romine, STEPHEN. “What One Teacher 
Can Do,” Clearing House, XXVI (Octo- 
ber, 1951), 111-13. 
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63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 
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Discusses four areas within which the class- 
room teacher may work with pupils for 
improvement: (1) understanding pupils 
better, (2) formulating educational goals, 
(3) providing suitable content and organiza- 
tion, (4) using appropriate instructional 
methods. 


Spears, Harorp. “Ten Features of 
Good High School Classrooms,” Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXVII (May, 1952), 255-62. 

Presents outstanding features of a good in- 
structional program including methods, 
teacher attitudes, school atmosphere, and 
basic appreciations of the nature of youth 
and fundamental American ideals. 


SRYGLEY, SARA KRENTZMAN, and SRYG- 
LEY, THEODORE Q. “Materials of In- 
struction in Problem-centered Teach- 
ing,” Educational Leadership, IX (April, 
1952), 425-29. 


Identifies barriers to effective use of ma- 
terials, enumerates types of materials 
needed, and suggests ways for improving 
their use in problem-centered teaching. 


Suggestions to Teachers of Experimental 
Core Classes. Curriculum Bulletin, 1950- 
51 Series, No. 2. Brooklyn: Board of Ed- 
ucation of the City of New York, 1951. 
Pp. vi+104. 

Presents representative units and sugges- 
tions growing out of experimentation with 
the core program for slow learners at the 
ninth- and tenth-grade levels. Has implica- 
tions as well for core classes of hetero- 
geneous groups and for bright pupils. 


VANDER WERF, LESTER. “Toward Bet- 
ter Supervisors,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXVI (January, 1952), 5-8. 
Describes a class in supervision concerned 
with problems of modernizing teacher atti- 
tudes, with student evaluation, with diffi- 
culties of teachers under inept supervisors, 
with teacher evaluation, and with pro- 
fessional ethics. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 
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Vars, Gorpon F. “Problems of a Begin- 
ning Core Teacher,” Educational Leader- 
ship, IX (October, 1951), 12-16. 

Identifies problem areas as proper use of 
longer blocks of time, development of skills 
of democratic participation, and awareness 
of needs, problems, and concerns of groups. 


Vitalizing Secondary Education: Report 
of the First Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin 1951, No. 3. 
Pp. vi+106. 

Summarizes some of the Commission’s ac- 
tivities “in democratizing American second- 
ary education through efforts designed to 
retain in school all youth of high-school 
age and to provide appropriate educational 
programs for them.” 


Wann, Kennet D. “Teachers as Re- 
searchers,” Educational Leadership, 1X 
(May, 1952), 489-95. 

Points out that teachers’ feelings of satis- 
faction resulting from participation in action 
research outweighed difficulties involved 
and reveals ways of facilitating curriculum 
research of the co-operative action type. 


“What Supervisory Practices Promote 
Teacher Growth and Co-operation?” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXVI 
(April, 1952), 17-32. 

In a joint discussion of this topic, Carl G. F. 
Franzen tells how ‘improvement shcets’’ 
were developed as supervisory instruments 
for improving methods of secondary-school 
supervision, and Lloyd W. Ashby enumer- 
ates some of the principles of supervision, 
with suggestions of techniques for imple- 
menting the principles. 


MEASUREMENT? 


ABRAHAMSON, STEPHEN. “School Rc- 
wards and Social-Class Status,” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, XXXI (January 
16, 1952), 8-15. 


3See also Item 558 (Gilmore) in the list of 


selected references appearing in the May, 1952, 


“u 
N 


73. 


74, 


75. 


issue of the School Review; 
in the September, 1952, issue; 
camp) in the October, 

721 (Davis), 730 (Reile 
(Tussing) in the Novembe 


Reports a research project which sought to 
determine whether children of higher social- 
class backgrounds tend to receive more than 
their proportionate share of rewards in 
twenty-four home-room groups in six junior 
high schools. 


. Barrows, E. F. “Grades vs. Scores: Stu- 


dents Prefer Best-Effort Scoring,” Clear- 
ing House, XXVI (January, 1952), 271- 
74. 

Describes a system of marking which utilizes 
“scores” similar to the point systems in 
most popular sports and defends its utility 
in factual subjects. 

Bormrter, E. C. “Administrative As- 
pects of the Standardized Testing Pro- 
gram,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondar, School Preincipals, 
XXXVI (January, 1952), 62-69. 
andardized testing pro- 
a school system if 


Maintains that st 


grams are appropriate for 
attention is given to (1) responsibility for the 


initiation and conduct of the program, (2) 
purposes of the tests, (3) areas for testing, 
(4) selecting the tests, (5) scheduling the 
administration of tests, (6) personnel for 
testing, (7) scoring the tests, and (8) utiliz- 
ing the test scores. 

iam A, “Are We Put- 
Work?” California 
I 


BROWNELL, WIL 
ting Research to 
Journal of Educational Research, 
(March, 1952), 51-60. 

Points out that, as research specialists, 
teachers are meeting fairly well the re- 
sponsibility of improving educational prac- 
tice and that research results are at work 
in modifying educational procedures and 
Cautions against moving too 


programs. Í 
esearch results to practical 


quickly from r 
applications. 
CARTER, ROBERT SCRIVEN. 
valid Are Marks Assigned by 
Journal of Educational 
XLIII (April, 1952), 218-28. 
Item 614 (Rothney) 
Item 677 (Linde- 
1952, issue; and Items 
and Briggs), and 734 
r, 1952, issue. 


“How In- 
Teachers?” 
Psychology, 
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77. 


78. 


79. 
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Reports an investigation which sought to 
determine whether teachers tend to favor 
one sex and whether the sex favored tends 
to be determined by the sex of the teacher. 


. CONRAD, HERBERT S. “The Appraisal of 


Personal Qualities,” Measurement and 
Evaluation in the Improvement of Educa- 
tion, pp. 49-57. American Council on 
Education Series, Vol. XV. Series I, Re- 
ports of Committees and Conferences, 
No. 46. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1951. 

Reviews methods currently used to appraise 
personality and recommends techniques 
which recognize the ‘‘desirability of verify- 
ing personality appraisals by comparing 
predictions of specific behavior with the be- 
havior that is actually observed.” 


Corey, STEPHEN M. “Educational Re- 
search and the Solution of Practical 
Problems,” Educational Leadership, IX 
(May, 1952), 478-84. 

Attempts to show the relation between sub- 
jective methods of making practical deci- 
sions and “research”’ carried on by pro- 
fessionals. Declares that these differ only in 


e of precision and eventually in the 


degre 
e which are placed in 


degree of confidenc 
results. 

Cutts, NORMA E. “Use of Tests by the 
Classroom Teacher,” Measurement and 
Evaluation in the Improvement of Educa- 
tion, pP- 117-20. American Council on 
Education Series, Vol. XV. Series I, 
Reports of Committees and Conferences, 
No. 46. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1951. 

Indicates eleven ways in which an ade- 
quate testing program may assist the class- 
room teacher, details results of a survey 
of actual practices, and makes suggestions 
for improvement in the utilization of tests. 


Drepericu, Pat B. “Planning a Com- 
prehensive Evaluation Program,” Meas- 
urement and Evaluation in the Improve- 
ment of Education, pp- 58-67. American 
Council on Education Series, Vol. XV. 
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80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 
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Series I, Reports of Committees and 
Conferences, No. 46. Washington: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1951. 
Outlines a design for a comprehensive evalu- 
ation program and discusses necessity for 
obtaining continuous evidence. 


Evaluating Pupil Progress. Bulletin of 
the California Department of Educa- 
tion, Vol. XXI, No. 6. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: State Department of Education, 
1952. Pp. viii+-184. 

Emphasizes instructional values to be de- 
rived from an all-inclusive program of 
evaluation which has as its major purpose 
the assisting of teachers in gathering and 
intepreting evidences of growth in skills, 
knowledges, attitudes, and understandings. 


“Improving School Holding Power: 
Some Research Proposals.” United 
States Office of Education Circular No. 
291, 1951. Pp. 86 (processed). 

Reports on development of research pro- 
posals for large city systems leading to 
improved holding power and pupil adjust- 
ment. 


KELLER, Irvin A. “A More Comprehen- 
sive and Significant Marking System,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXVI 
(January, 1952), 70-78. 


Portrays variations in existing marking 


systems, and describes a dual system 
utilizing comparative and individual 
schemes. 


KOEHLER, WARREN. “Objective Tests in 
Independent Schools,” Measurement and 
Evaluation in the Improvement of Educa- 
tion, pp. 124-28. American Council on 
Education Series, Vol. XV. Series I, Re- 
ports of Committees and Conferences, 
No. 46. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1951. 

Shows how one independent school utilizes 
tests in selection and guidance of students 
and calls attention to the need for more 
effective and efficient instruments for the 
appraisal of personality characteristics. 
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Kvaracevs, W. C. “Prerequisites to an 
Effective Testing Program,” School Re- 
view, LX (January, 1952), 24-29. 

Lists several conditions which must prevail 


if a school is attempting to set up an effec- 
tive testing program, 


LaFrancul, Epwarp H. “High School 
Marks: Comparative or Individual,” 
School Executive, LXXI (July, 1952), 
51-54. 

Suggests that high-school courses in any 
one school could be divided into two groups: 
those that will be evaluated and marked on 
an absolute scale and those in which varying 
individual capacities will be considered. 


Lanomuir, CHARLES R. “Errors, Esti- 
mates, and Samples—The Indispensable 
Concepts,” Measurement and Evaluation 
in the Improvement of Education, pp. 68- 
81. American Council on Education Se- 
ries, Vol. XV. Series I, Reports of Com- 
mittees and Conferences, No. 46. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 
1951. 

Explains the significance and interrelation- 
ships of errors, estimates, and samples 
and shows how these concepts are basic to 
the construction and use of tests. 


Linpguist, E. F. “Some Criteria of an 
Effective High School Testing Pro- 
gram,” Measurement and Evaluation in 
the Improvement of Education, pp. 11-33. 
American Council on Education Series, 
Vol. XV. Series I, Reports of Commit- 
tees and Conferences, No. 46. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 
1951. 

Enumerates criteria currently utilized in 
testing programs and suggests the specifi- 
cations for an improved type of program. 


Lroyp, R. Grann. “Research for the 
Classroom Teacher,” Negro Educational 
Review, III (April, 1952), 52-56. 
Enumerates five advantages accruing to the 
classroom teacher in the application of ac- 
tion research to the solution of a problematic 
situation or condition. 
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89. 


90; 


91, 


92, 


93. 


94, 


MCKENNA, HELEN; PARRISH, LOUISE; 
WAsKIN, YvoNNE; and Boye, CHARLES 
L. “Evaluating Classroom Teaching,” 
Progressive Education, XXIX (March, 
1952), 176-81. 

Recounts attempts to evaluate effective- 


ness of classroom teaching by group analysis 
and details some ‘‘blocks’’ encountered. 


Man ey, C. Benton. “How Should the 
Secondary School Evaluate and Record 
Student Progress?” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVI (March, 1952), 
130-35. 

Enumerates seven steps in developing a 
program of evaluation. 


Passow, A. Harry, and MACKENZIE, 
Gorpon N. “Research in Group Behav- 
ior Shows Need for New Teaching 
Skills,” Nation’s Schools, XLIX (April, 
1952), 71-73. 

Reviews research findings in the group- 
dynamics areas and offers suggestions on 
types of skills in teaching necessary to 
implement these findings. 


REDIGER, JoserN. “Shall We ‘Group’ 


Students in Our High School?” American 
School Board Journal, CXXIII (Novem- 


ber, 1951), 29-30. 

Considers the question whether high-school 
students should be taught in homogeneous 
sections when ‘‘natural”’ selective factors do 
not operate or should be taught in unselected 


classes. 


Rocxowrrz, Murray. “Know Thyself: 
Techniques in Pupil Self-Evaluation,” 
High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of New York City, XXXIII (Oc- 


tober, 1951), 50-56. 

Presents sixteen techniques whi 
utilized by pupils in evaluating t! 
“Some Problems 
» Journal of 
(April, 


ch may be 
hemselves. 


Scares, Douctas E. 
Connected with Evaluation, 
Educational Research, XLV 


1952), 599-608. 
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Delineates three classes of problems in edu- 
cational evaluation—philosophical, person- 
al, and technical—as these affect practice 
and research. 


Ss, VERNER M. “A Technique for 
Measuring Social Class Identification,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XI (Winter, 1951, Part One), 
541448. 

Describes the construction and evaluation 
of a scale designed to reveal the status which 
an individual unconsciously assigns himself. 


SranLEY, JuLIAN C., JR., “On the Ade- 
quacy of Standardized Tests Adminis- 
tered to Extreme Norm Groups,” Pea- 
body Journal of Education, XXIX (No- 
vember, 1951), 145-53. 

Demonstrates how failure to consider fac- 
torial content and difficulty level in the 
utilization of standardized tests reduces 
reliability of instruments. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “Learning To 
Know Students,” Problems in Individual 
Analysis, pp- 7-20; “Anecdotal Rec- 
ords,” ibid., pp. 47-64; “Cumulative 
Records,” ibid., pp- 74-84. Kansas State 
Teachers College Bulletin, Vol. XLVII, 
No. 7. Pittsburg, Kansas: Kansas State 


Teachers College, 195 1. 

In three articles, Traxler (1) delineates ten 
areas in which information is needed for 
guidance purposes and evaluates techniques 
commonly used to secure data; (2) suggests 
steps to be followed in introducing an 
anecdotal-record plan for evaluating pupil 
behavior; and (3) discusses cumulative 
records. 

«What Kind of Testing Program in To- 
day’s Secondary School?” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVI (April, 1952), 154- 
66. 

Two papers on the same topic. J. Thomas 
Hastings maintains that curriculum evalua- 
tion and student guidance constitute the 
basic purposes of tests built on four prin- 
ciples which he explains. Elmer J. Erickson 
gives his definition of a good program. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


* 
REVIEWS AND 


Harotp Rucc, The Teacher of Teachers: 
Frontiers of Theory and Practice in Teacher 
Education. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 
1952. Pp. x +308. $4.00. 

The general thesis of Rugg’s book is: The 
teacher of teachers occupies not only a stra- 
tegic but a crucial position within a demo- 
cratic society; the position and its responsi- 
bilities become far more important in times 
of social crisis. 

Two subsidiary theses are significant. 
First, the teachers of teachers should concern 
themselves with fundamental ideas, prin- 
ciples, or theory. Second, they should be con- 
cerned with the question of control of teacher 
education. The two problems, of design and 
of control, are inescapably joined. The 
author goes on to say that, generally, leaders 
in teacher education have not been con- 
cerned with the bold development of new 
ideas but have naively accepted the current 
dominant ideas, that they have been con- 
cerned less with basic concepts than with 
operational mechanics. They have not had 
sufficient prestige to exercise much control. 

Rugg’s volume is a fiery plea that those in 
teacher education recognize their opportuni- 
ty and responsibility and do something about 
it. Anyone familiar with the soggy mediocri- 
ty (with certain brilliant exceptions) of 
teacher education may wonder what will 
come of the call to action. 

The plea is backed up by one of Rugg’s 
characteristic summary-interpretations of 
the history of teacher education in this coun- 
try. The period 1890-1920 developed the 
“conforming way.” The “creative way,” iso- 
lated examples of which occurred from the 
beginning, developed chiefly from 1920 on- 
ward. In the final part of the book, entitled 
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“Frontiers of Theory and Practice,” one 
chapter elaborates with vigor the outlines of 
the necessary ‘foundations of education”; 
another includes interpretations of the pro- 
grams of the growing number of institutions 
which are making a beginning on fundamen- 
tal design for the education of teachers. The 
final chapter is a sober but eloquent plea for 
the creative mind in education. 

The Preface and the first chapter supply 
the social setting which we may always count 
upon from Rugg. The consequences of the 
impact upon society of technological ad- 
vances is made clear. The probable future de- 
velopments in technology and their effects 
upon men and affairs are presented as chal- 
lenges, not only to educators, but to all citi- 
zens. The effect of the rise of the masses is 
not specifically mentioned but is implicit 
throughout. The havoc wrought by the un- 
controlled ‘practical man” and the ineffec- 
tiveness of the “creative man” in our society 
are presented in sharp contrasts which would 
doubtless be softened in a more extended vol- 
ume. An able appeal for co-ordination of the 
efforts of “practical men” and ‘creative 
men” is included. 

An important discussion in chapter ii 
(“The Conforming Way”), which prepares 
for the following discussion of the “creative 
way” and for the emphasis upon competent 
general education for the teacher, deals with 
new knowledges which have become avail- 
able. The great advances in anthropology, 
modern sociology, bio-psychology, aesthet- 
ics, philosophy, and religion, with particular 
reference to their function in modern society, 
are indicated. Reference is also made to de- 
velopments in history, political science, and 
economics. Educators, in general, were not 
aware of many of these important develop- 
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ments until fairly modern times. What is 
even more odd, many of the professors of lib- 
eral arts who were developing some of these 
materials were themselves unaware of the 
great importance of the materials for educa- 
tion. 

Not all will agree with the interpretations 
and suggestions in the book. Philosophers, 
poets, top-flight scientists, and statesmen (as 
distinguished from politicians) will, in gener- 
al, agree, Historians interested less in history 
and more in what history is about will find 
much to approve. These men heretofore have 
been the rear guard of culture. Rugg believes 
they had better play a part in the vanguard. 

This volume is an excellent gencral state- 
ment on behalf of those who are developing 
the “foundations of education,” and it will be 
of service to all in teacher education. Semi- 
nars in problems of teacher education will 
find that the book contains a usable quick 
summary of historical developments and & 
good indication of recent developments in 
the field (though the latter must be constant- 
ly supplemented from the periodical litera- 
ture), They will also find it a constant stimu- 


lus to argument. 
Winitam H. BURTON 


Harvard University 
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HARRINGTON WELLS, Secondary Science Edu- 
cation. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xii+368. $4.50. 


ce Education is, in the 
mplement 


n American 


Secondary Scien 
author’s words, “designed to ©° 
Elementary Science Education @ A 
Public Schools,” his previous volume. With 
our growing concern about a twelve-year 
program of science, this might be news, since 
Mr. Wells is the first worker in the field to ° 
at science education with “both barrels.” For 
such a task one needs a sound philosophy of 


general education, an understanding of child 
ith the theory 


development, and a concern wi 
ributes may be 


of learning. Traces of these att 
discerned in the two volumes, but the author 
fails to develop from them any unified pic- 


ture of what science education is or 
should be. 

_ The second of these volumes, to which this 
review is addressed, is organized in two parts. 
The first and largest, entitled “Theory and 
Practice,” contains three chapters which 
might be put under theory, and seven under 
practice. Each of these seven deals with a 
specific secondary-school science, such as 
physics, chemistry, zoölogy, and botany. 

At the outset, the book’s emphasis on de- 
tailed subject matter, when things more fun- 
damental in science education are slighted, 
must be challenged. Why does the author in- 
clude a course outline for zodlogy—a course 
practically extinct in the secondary schools? 
And then there are two course outlines for 
botany—an offering almost as limited as 
zodlogy—one for regions with a “mild winter 
climate” and one for regions with a “severe 
winter climate.” The author devotes a total 
of forty-five pages to botany and zodlogy, 
subjects without a future in secondary edu- 
cation, and only twenty-six pages to general 


biology, which most certainly has a future. 


The survey of general biology includes a 


three-page treatment (with stage directions) 
of an Arbor Day playlet. No space in this 
chapter is devoted to the role that the course 
might perform in meeting adolescent needs. 

In the chapters devoted to theory the 
author pays passing tribute to the role of 
change and tentative judgment in science, 
but he couples this with such statements as 


these: 
The science man either knows or he does not 
know. If he knows, he no longer has need for ‘‘be- 


liefs” or ideas. 
Fact is fact... . Students know or they do 


not know; the high-school science teacher knows 


this, and he knows he knows it. 
The facts he [the science teacher] presents are 


so: he knows that they are so. 


Has not the author heard that modern 


science is relativistic? 
Tn all fairness, there should be further doc- 


umentation of the weaknesses which perme- 
ate this volume, but space does not permit 
this. Still, I am curious how, except for the 
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bare listing in his “Professional Methods 
Bibliography,” the author can develop an 
approach to secondary-school science-teach- 
ing without further reference to the Progres- 
sive Education Association report, Science in 
General Education, or to the Forty-sixth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Science Education in 
American Schools. 

Aclue to the author’s approach to second- 
ary science may lie in statements scattered 
here and there in the book. For example, the 
author pleads for good pronunciation to save 
the teacher from laughter and ridicule on the 
lecture platform. He discusses a simple test 
for protein which, incidentally, elementary- 
school children have safely used and adds 
that he invariably handles all such demon- 
strations from the lecture platform in the sec- 
ondary school because that is the only wise 
and safe method. Didn’t the secondary- 
school lecture platform pass its prime with 
the passing of the period of gaslight, horse- 
less carriages, bustles, and high-school 
courses in botany and zoélogy? 

This book does make a positive contribu- 
tion to science education through its second 
part. Here the author lists names and ad- 
dresses of supply houses; sources of visual 
aids; and helpful magazines, pamphlets, 
posters, and books. Albeit annotations are 
lacking where they would be the most help- 
ful—for professional and content books—yet 
the list is adequate and, until parts become 
outdated in a year or so, may be of use to 
both teachers and teachers in training. 


HERBERT S. ZIM 
University of Illinois 
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Earr C. KELLEY and MARIE I. RAsEY, Edu- 
cation and the Nature of Man. New York 
16: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. xii+210. 
$3.00. 

As the many pure sciences advance on a 


broad front, educators are on the alert for 
newly discovered items that may be of serv- 
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ice in formulating their applied science. Earl 
C. Kelley and Marie I. Rasey, the authors of 
this little trial volume, have taken up a few 
fundamental matters of modern science— 
physical, biological, psychological, and social 
—and have examined them to see how these 
matters may contribute to the improvement 
of our yet primitive educational science. In 
some cases their interpretations and conclu- 
sions are in line with those of most persons 
who are studying the same problems, and 
sometimes they are widely at variance. But 
in pioneer work, where the evidence is only 
being assembled and where the ground must 
be explored in every direction, error and 
waste motion are inevitable portions of the 
process. Many must search in order that a 
few may find. 

The authors of Education and the Nature 
of Man note the discovery of science that 
matter and energy are one. They see that 
energy and spirit are both nonmatecrial and, 
thus, of kindred nature. It appears probable, 
then, that matter, energy, and spirit are one. 
Since a human life is a seventy-year process 
of accumulating and dispensing energy 
through the many channels of living, it may 
follow that education is properly the process 
of conditioning and guiding this miraculous 
seventy-year flow of energy that is the hu- 
man spirit to the end that life may be full 
varied, worthy, and satisfying. It is a mag- 
nificent conception of education. The au- 
thors have glimpsed the possibilities and 
are trying to make the profession see. In this 
day of incredible confusion, when the state of 
the world is evidence that education has not 
yet learned how to educate, they are zealous- 
ly searching for the avenue of advance. 

The essays contained in this book are 
probably designed to make the profession 
aware of the possibilities and to make pre- 
liminary report of the authors’ own early 
progress. Their treatment is too brief even to 
open up the problems, much less to make the 
possibilities understood. They mention in 
their Preface that the aged and failing John 
Dewey was able, in correspondence, to point 
out a number of fallacies in their ideas. If he 
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had had the book before him and if he had 
been in the fulness of his powers, they proba- 
bly would have been surprised at the number 
of other fallacies that he might have noted. 

Just as evident are the incompletenesses, 
inaccuracies, and omissions due to our mod- 
ern habit of insufficient consideration before 
hasty publication. More than four hundred 
years ago, the great Vives, associate of Eras- 
mus, wrote concerning books on education: 
“One who intends to become an author must 
read much, reflect much, write much, correct 
much, publish very little.” And quoting 
Horace, “Do not hurry forward the publica- 
tion of what is written; let it be delayed till 


the ninth year.” Wisdom is a fruit of slow 


ripening. 

The authors 
thought thus: “As for Utopia, we are in favor 
of it. Any state of society where people live 
together in peace and happiness looks good” 
(p. 165). They believe that education can 
make the necessary changes in human na- 
ture. As they sec it, the individual is a flow of 
energy, and energy is volatile and plastic be- 
yond all things; hence human nature is high- 
ly plastic and can be shaped to the require- 
ments of a new and wondrous social order. 
They believe that mankind can be made over 
by our educational institutions if proper rela- 
tionships become as important as learning to 
multiply or to spell. They mention the year 
2,000 a.p. as the time when the transfigura- 
tion might be sufficiently complete—if edu- 
cation would do its proper work. 

Without optimism and dreams, there 
would be no zeal, nobody pushing us out of 
the ruts, no worthy advance. This old world 
needs its dreams, even when severed from 
wisdom, But wisdom is also good. 

FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


summarize their social 
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Orro Porraxk and COLLABORATORS, Social 
Science and Psychotherapy for Children: 
Contributions of the Behavior Sciences to 
Practice in a Psychoanalytically Oriented 


Child Guidance Clinic. New York 22: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1952. Pp. 242, 
$4.00. 


Mental hygiene in all its aspects has be- 
come an effective movement in the last forty 
years. The effect in the field of education has 
been to increase the sensitivity of school per- 
sonnel to the individual child and to use the 
categories of psychopathology in the under- 
standing of the child. On the other hand, the 
popularity of mental hygiene has had the ef- 
fect of intensifying, in general, the concentra- 
tion of psychotherapists on the individual 
case. 

During this time the social scientists have 
been contributing to a growing bank of 
knowledge about the processes and situations 
which affect human behavior. There has been 
a great distance between those interested in 
the individual longitudinally and those inter- 
ested in people cross-sectionally. Under the 
auspices and stimulation of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and its director, Donald Young, 
Otto Pollak, professor of sociology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, organized and 
directed a group of psychiatrists and psychi- 
atric social workers connected with the Jew- 
ish Board of Guardians in a study of their 

round of social-science 


work against a backg 
knowledge. The report of the first part of this 


study. makes up the substance of the inter- 
esting volume under review. 

‘There is probably no better book from 
which to acquire an understanding of the 
current problems in the child-guidance field 
and the possible directions in which it might 
develop. The book does, however, by its na- 
ture, use technical terms from psychiatry, 
social work, psychology, sociology, and an- 
thropology. Although it is not written to ap- 
peal to a large audience, it reads well in com- 
parison with many technical books. 

This examination of practical or applied 
fields in the light of the sciences which im- 
pinge upon them is a new phase of research. 
Tt has many implications for education, but 
perhaps education has been a forerunner in 
this kind of activity. For some time schools 
and their personnel, including the students, 
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have been studied by sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, economists, political scientists, and 
others in great detail. We have even seen spe- 
cial fields develop, such as educational psy- 
chology and educational sociology. In spite 
of this activity, two questions still remain: 
How much of the existing fund of social-sci- 
ence knowledge can be, and has been, adapt- 
ed to education? How long does it take to 
convert this fund to usable currency? 

The Russell Sage Foundation has an- 
nounced its intention of making studies in 
education and other applied fields similar to 
this study of psychotherapy. This volume, 
then, stands as a model for such studies, as 
well as an outstanding study of child-guid- 
ance practice and principles. 


Martin B. LOEB 
University of Chicago 
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CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH and Joun G. DAR- 
LEY, Studying Students: Guidance Methods 
of Individual Analysis. Chicago 10: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xviii +412. $4.25. 


A handbook for studying students as in- 
dividuals, in distinction to considering them 
as group subjects, fills a felt need in second- 
ary education. Such a book is Studying Stu- 
dents: Guidance Methods of Individual Analy- 
sis, third in a new “Professional Guidance 
Series.” Although characterized by co-author 
Dean John G. Darley, of the University of 
Minnesota Graduate School, as a revision of 
his popular Testing and Counseling in the 
High School Guidance Program (Science Re- 
search Associates, 1943), from the practical 
standpoint Studying Students represents al- 
most an entirely new work. Indeed, Darley 
reports that he was appalled at the rapid 
strides in the field of guidance which ren- 
dered a revision necessary. Neverthless, often 
only a single course in tests and measure- 
ments has been elected by the prospective 
teacher. Professor Darley contends that even 
in this course insufficient attention Is paid to 
the use of observation, personal documents, 
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and interviews and that a need exists for in- 
corporating such methods into the basic 
framework of teacher education and making 
explicit their relation to other analytic 
methods. ù 

Moreover, other conditions in the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers indicate the 
need for a special study of guidance methods. 
“The history of education reveals an increas- 
ing awareness of the necessity for under- 
standing students as individuals,” Clifford P. 
Frochlich, University of California, the chief 
reviser of Studying Students, truthfully main- 
tains, and he continues, “All too often [tests 
and measurements courses] ignored the im- 
portant role that statistical methods play in 
the interpretation of data derived from tests 
as well as nontest methods of individual 
analysis” (p. ix). Consequently, this book is 
designed as a basic text or handbook of 
guidance methods for such individual anal- 
ysis. 

Studying Students is divided into eighteen 
chapters. A few of the major divisions are 
identified as “What We Must Know about 
Students,” “The Interview as a Fact-finding 
Device,” “Identifying Interests,” and “Ap- 
praising Personal Adjustment.” 

Fach chapter is broken into from three to 
twelve provocative subunits. The headings 
are written in the teacher’s or student’s ver- 
nacular, for example, “How Is a Percentile 
Rank Computed?” “Why Should Guidance 
Workers Use Autobiographies?” “What Can 
Be Done for the ‘Slow’ Student?” This feature 
of the book will render it especially practical 
and valuable for training programs as well as 
for regular classroom work. 

Another special feature is Froelich and 
Darley’s emphasis, at the outset, on the ne- 
cessity for thinking in terms of a “basic” set 
of data which are essential to almost any 
kind of counseling, guidance, or adjustment 
program. These are (1) scholastic ability, 
(2) past achievement, (3) aptitudes and dis- 
abilities, (4) interests, (5) personality adjust- 
ments, (6) health, and (7) family back- 
ground. The chapters which follow deal with 
methods and techniques that can be used to 
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collect, record, summarize, evaluate, and in- 
terpret data in these seven areas. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the inclusion of 
material based on successful experience, in 
the chapters entitled “Recording Observa- 
tions,” “Measuring Scholastic Ability,” 
“Measuring Scholastic Achievement,” “So- 
ciometric Appraisal of Students,” and “De- 
termining Special Aptitudes,” offers fruitful 
Opportunities for study by prospective 
teachers. 
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Numerous charts and forms, a few well- 
selected references at the foot of each chap- 
ter, and a helpful index offer special induce- 
ments for using Studying Students. Moreover, 
the unusually clear and understandable sole 
of the book should recommend it for in-serv- 
ice programs and workshop use. 


KENNETH V. LOTTICK 


Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 
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POLICIES 


In the September and 
October, 1952, issues of 
the School Review, we 
asked readers to write us 
d like us to continue 
to publish the lists of “Selected Refer- 
ences” that have been a regular fea- 
ture of the journal. We did not expect 
to be snowed under by replies, and we 
but letters were received 


ates and the District 
me from 


types of 
in 


Selected 
References 
to continue 


whether they woul 


weren’t; 
from eighteen St 
of Columbia. The replies ca 
persons representing fourteen 
positions of high responsibility 
school and college work. 

The replies were overWw 
favor of continuing the 
References.” Typical of the comm 
are the following. 

I find the Selected References helpful in 
keeping abreast of the field of education and 
when preparing reading lists for students. 

The Selected Refere invaluable 
to me in our work wit 


helmingly in 
“Selected 
ents 


neces are 
h curriculum com- 
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* Number 2 


AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 
* 


and classroom teachers. Particular- 
n your lists, and not found 
e references to curriculum 
over the 


mittees 
ly well covered i 
elsewhere, are th 
bulletins and educational meetings 


country. 
This is one of the finest features of your 


magazine. 
We find the annotated references of great 
ick index to back 


value. They furnish a qui 
numbers of magazines which we have in our 


professional library, as well as a guide to 
publications which it would be helpful for 
us to secure in connection with problems on 
which we are working. 

My hope is that this service can continue 
in both the School Review and the Elementary 
School Journal for the benefit of school work- 
ers, graduate students, and professors. In my 
judgment this monthly feature is more 
valuable than the typical magazine article 
that would occupy the same number of 
pages. 

It seems to me that it is a very adequate 
way fora teacher to get acquainted with cur- 
rent publications in the field in the shortest 
possible time. 

; I find constant use for the section in our 
library. The film addendum is useful also. 

Over the years I have found them inter- 
esting, newsy, and informative. Frequently 
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through them I have learned of ideas, move- 
ments, and accomplishments about which I 
had not known nor which subsequently I 
have seen as effectively presented. 

It would be a great loss to secondary edu- 
cation if you were to discontinue this service 
to your readers. 


In view of these results, we have de- 
cided that the Selected References 
should be continued. We take this op- 
portunity to thank all those who went 
to the trouble of writing to us. Recent- 
ly a well-known newspaper writer was 
asked in a public meeting whether the 
editors paid any attention to the let- 
ters that they receive. He replied that 
they certainly do and that such letters 
(except those obviously from crack- 
pots) have an influence quite out of 
proportion to their number. He said 
that the editors believe that for every 
reader who will compose, sign, seal, 
stamp, and mail a letter, there are 
dozens of others who think the same 
but do not write. We hope that this is 
true in this instance. 

While we are on this subject, we 
should like to express our deep ap- 
preciation of the work of the compilers 
of the references. The lists when pub- 
lished give little indication of the time 
and effort required to assemble them. 
The compiler not only must try to lo- 
cate all significant references in a par- 
ticular field but must also read them, 
evaluate them, and, what is perhaps 
most difficult of all, describe each 
reference in a very few words. On be- 
half of the Editorial Committee and, 
we feel sure, of many readers, we here 
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publicly thank each compiler for this 
contribution to the field of education. 


The book reviews make 
up another section of the 
journal which is some- 
times not fully appreciated. The writ- 
ing of a good scholarly review is a 
difficult assignment. In these days of 
high publication costs, a review which 
is no more than a description of a 
book's content is of questionable 
value. The reader wants an evaluation 
also. In many cases the best-qualified 
reviewers are often personal friends, 
or at least professional acquaintances, 
of the authors of the books, and this 
relationship makes the reviewers re- 
luctant to criticize the works ad- 
versely. The School Review strives 
constantly to offer reviews which are 
prepared by competent persons and 
which are in themselves scholarly con- 
tributions. We are grateful to all those 
persons in the profession who have 
contributed reviews, and we are proud 
of the consistently high quality of this 
department. 


Reviews 
of books 


Articles 
published 


Only rarely does the 
Editorial Committee of 
the School Review ask a 
writer to prepare an article on a par- 
ticular subject. To be perfectly frank, 
we wish to avoid the difficult situation 
that arises if the article, when sub- 
mitted, is not what we had hoped to 
get. On the other hand, we welcome 
unsolicited articles that deal with any 
phase of secondary education.We pre- 
fer those which range from about 
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2,000 to 4,500 words in length and 
which either report on a piece of re- 
search or present well-thought-out 
analyses of problems in the field. The 
Editorial Committee is well disposed 
toward discussions of controversial 
issues and would like to receive more 
good articles of this kind. 


Education- For many years the 
al mono- series known as Supple- 
graphs mentary Educational 


Monographs has been 
published in conjunction with the 
School Review and the Elementary 
School Journal. The latest in this 
series are Number 76 (November, 
1952), Zmproving Reading in All Cur- 
riculum Areas, compiled and edited by 
William S. Gray, and Number 77 
(January, 1953), Clinical Studies in 
Reading. II—With Emphasis on Vis- 
ion Problems, edited by Helen M. 
Robinson. 

Improving Reading in 
lum Areas presents the proceedings of 
the 1952 annual conference on reading 
held at the University of Chicago. 
Papers by nationally known authori- 
ties consider the issues faced in im- 
proving reading in the content fields; 
steps involved in school-wide attacks 
on the problem; methods of promoting 
growth in and through reading ™ 
child-centered and in core curricu- 
lums; the attack on reading difficulties 
and the distinctive problems pre- 
sented by poor readers; concrete pro- 
cedures and techniques for increasing 
reading competence in science, arith- 
metic and mathematics, social studies, 


All Curricu- 
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and literature; and administrative re- 
sponsibilities for reading improvement. 
The papers deal with problems from 
the kindergarten level to and includ- 
ing the junior-college grades. 

Each year hundreds of conventions 
and conferences are held, but the pro- 
ceedings of only a few of these are 
published and become a substantial 
part of the literature of a field. The 
monographs that have come out of 
the conferences on reading organized 
by Professor Gray are noteworthy 
exceptions to this statement. This 
monograph may be purchased from 
the University of Chicago Press at 
$3.25. 

Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graph 77, Clinical Studies in Reading. 
II, since it is based on experience in 
diagnosing the difficulties of poor 
readers and in providing remedial in- 
struction for them, provides keen in- 
sights and helpful information con- 
ing problems. Because 


cerning readi 
reading difficulty is related to seeing 
is placed on 


difficulties, emphasis 
problems of vision. The publication 


describes the services of the Reading 
Clinic of the University of Chicago; 
reports research studies made by the 
staff; and provides lists of tests, 
remedial-reading materials, and trade 
books useful in work with retarded 
readers. This monograph may also be 
obtained from the University of Chi- 
cago Press. The price is $3.75. 

We conclude this section on edi- 
torial policies by pointing out that 
manuscripts suitable for publication 
in the monograph series will be wel- 
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be considered was shown dramatically 
a year or so ago in one town where a 
small school was to be closed and stu- 
dents were to be sent to a larger 
school in a neighboring community. 
The townspeople surrounded the 
school building with a cordon of auto- 
mobiles in an effort to keep their local 
plant in operation. 

The “optimum-size” question often 
arises in another way. In some cases a 
school plant originally built to house 
a certain number of students has be- 
come, or promises soon to become, 
seriously overcrowded. Should the old 
building be enlarged, or should an en- 
tirely new plant be built on another 
site? If enlargement means merely 
that additional ordinary classrooms 
are to be built, and if the site is ade- 
quate, the problem is easier to solve. 
Often, however, the gymnasiums, li- 
braries, cafeterias, music-rooms, and 
similar facilities in the old building are 
inadequate. If new space and equip- 
ment of these types are to be provided, 
the initial cost of the addition mounts 
spectacularly and becomes comparable 
to that of a new plant. Neverthe- 
less, when this cost is distributed over 
twenty years by a bond issue and the 
annual outlay is divided by the num- 
ber of students to be served, the in- 
crease in annual cost per pupil may 
not be large. In the long run, cost of 
the building may be a factor of minor 
importance. Transportation problems 
and costs are also involved, along with 
the general availability of the school 
to the community. In these cases some 
of the factors relating to the attitudes 
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of students, teachers, and the com- 
munity may be more influential than 


cost in determining the ultimate 
decision. 
In many studies of educational 


problems, data have been gathered 
from a large number of schools of 
various sizes. Often the report includes 
a tabulation showing the frequency 
distribution of schools by size. ‘The 
purpose of reporting these facts is 
to establish the representativeness of 
the schools in the sample. Thereafter, 
the data are organized and reported in 
ways which do not permit conclusions 
to be drawn in relation to school size 
as a variable. The solution of the 
problem under discussion here could 
be helped materially if the designers 
of such studies would plan in advance 
to study and report upon relevant 
variables as a function of school size. 
Several examples of this practice may 
help to emphasize the point. 
Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 
Basic Studies of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program (Bulletin 
No. 2) has a section on the “Principal 
Findings of the Holding Power 
Study.” Data were obtained from 
twenty-two schools outside the city of 
Chicago during the period 1947-45. 
The drop-out rate for each ten stu- 
dents who graduated ranged from 0.6 
to 8.0, with a median of 2.7. In the 
five largest schools the rate was 3.3 for 
boys and 2.2 for girls. The corre- 
sponding rates for the five smallest 
schools were 3.2 and 2.5, respectively: 
The bulletin summarizes as follows: 
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That [the] wide variation in the holding 
power of the schools must be accounted for 
on the basis of factors other than school size 
is clearly implied by the data. . . . For both 
sexes, the holding power of the five largest 
and of the five smallest schools in the study 
was very closely the same. 

The discussion of the ‘Principal 
Findings of the Participation in Extra- 
Class Activities Study,” reported in 
the same bulletin, follows the usual 
practice of giving @ general discussion 
of the type and size of the schools in 
the sample but does not classify the 
data in terms of school size. Conse- 
quently, no conclusion about the 
possible relation of participation to 
size of school can be drawn. 

Two recent issues of the Bulletin of 
the School of Education of Indiana 
University report certain interesting 
data in relation to school size. Both 
bulletins are by Christian W. Jung 
and William H. Fox. 

The first is on Extracurricular 
Activities in Indiana H igh Schools: The 
General Program, and Student Partici- 
pation im School Government (Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 3, May, 1952). The 
sample included 442 schools classified 
into six groups according to size. 
Group I included schools with fewer 
than 100 students, and Group VI in- 
cluded schools with enrolments of 750 
and up. Each of the thirty-seven 
tables in this report can be interprete 
in relation to school size. i 

The data and conclusions of this 
Indiana bulletin are much too exten- 
sive to be commented upon in detail 


here. On many of the items investi- 


gated, the variations among schools of 
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different sizes were not extreme. On a 
number of important issues, however, 
the report shows that the larger 
schools are more likely than are the 
smaller schools to be in the position 
favored by modern educational theory. 
Thus to the question, “Are the objec- 
tives or aims of the entire activities 
program formulated?” 89 per cent of 
the Group VI schools replied “Yes,” 
but only 56 per cent of the smallest 
schools gave this answer. To the ques- 
tion, “Are the objectives in written 
form?” the answer was “Yes” from 
50 per cent of the largest schools, but 
only 13 per cent of the smallest 
schools gave this answer. The results 
were reversed, and hence might ap- 
pear to be favorable to the smaller 
schools, on a question seeking opinions 
as to whether students receive as 
much care and counseling in selecting 
activities as in selecting curricular 
offerings. In this case 13 per cent of 
the largest schools replied “Yes,” as 
jth 35 per cent of the 
smallest schools. Perhaps this result 
could be accounted for on the basis of 
a much more restricted range of op- 
portunity in the smallest schools to 
select either type of experience. 
Again, in the second bulletin, Extra- 
curricular Activities in Indiana High 
Schools: The Club Program (Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 4, July, 1952), the data 
favor the larger schools. Both of these 
bulletins include copies of the ques- 
tionnaires on which the studies are 
based, so that comparable investiga- 
tions in other states, or by individual 
schools anywhere, are easily possible. 


compared wW 
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The investigators comment briefly 
on possible biases in these studies, 
stating that probably “such biases 
would lean toward minimizing the ex- 
tent of unfavorable aspects in the 
data.” The questionnaires were ad- 
dressed to school principals, and no 
indications are given as to who actual- 
ly filled them out. Hence it is still 
true that the opinions and attitudes 
of students, of teachers, and of repre- 
sentative parents and other persons in 
the communities would be of interest 
if studied in this way. 

The typical high school and its com- 
munity are seldom faced with the 
problem of deciding on the optimum 
size for their school. When the prob- 
lem does arise, an objectively deter- 
mined answer would help to avoid 
costly mistakes that may affect the 
program for years to come. Compre- 
hensive studies, or many smaller 
studies so designed that general con- 
clusions may be drawn by considering 
them together, are needed so that 
wise decisions can be made. 


THE MATHEMATICAL NEEDS OF 
ENGINEERS—AND OTHERS 


HE ARTICLE on “The University 
Ta Illinois List of Mathematical 
Competencies” which appears on later 
pages of this issue of the School Re- 
view has implications for the high- 
school curriculum that warrant ad- 
ditional discussion. The writer of these 
comments is quite ready to agree in 
general with the major theses of Pro- 
fessor Meserve’s article. In particular, 
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the writer is prepared to defend the 
following four propositions: 

1. The traditional method of stating pre- 
requisites for college work in specialized 
fields in terms of units of required credit in 
certain courses is unsatisfactory. 

2. Admission to college and placement in 
college courses should be determined by 
modern evaluation techniques. 

3. Such evaluation, in turn, requires a 
much more precise formulation of the neces- 
sary competencies than has hitherto been 
available. 

4. The formulation of a satisfactory state- 
ment of competencies should be a co-opera- 
tive project involving the several groups of 
persons concerned, including not only ex- 
perts in the subject-matter fields, in curricu- 
lum theory, and in evaluation but also repre- 
sentatives of the teachers 
sponsible for developing the competencies. 


As Professor Meserve’s article 
makes clear, the work of the Illinois 
committee is a significant forward 
step in the direction indicated by these 
four propositions. There is, however, 
much more to be done, and implicit in 
the work thus far accomplished is a 
threat to the future development of 
the curriculum in mathematics. 

The Illinois list represents an ad- 
vance in specificity beyond the state- 
ment of requirements in terms of 
course names. The usual form of state- 
ment (“Algebra, 2 units; Plane Ge- 
ometry, 1 unit; Solid Geometry, 2 
unit; Trigonometry, } unit’’) permits 
extreme variations in topic selection, 
emphasis, and thoroughness of treat- 
ment from class to class and from 
school to school. A more definitive, 
up-to-date guide is needed. 

One of the chief weaknesses of the 


who are re- 
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Illinois list is that, as it stands, it is 
no more than a list of topics. It leaves 
the behavioral aspect of the objectives 
much less clearly specified. The bulle- 
tin on Mathematical Needs of Prospec- 
tive Students in the College of Engineer- 
ing of the University of Illinois states: 
“this section lists topics in secondary 
mathematics, an understanding of 
which is considered to be indispen- 
sable.” Although many items in the list 
use the term concept explicitly (“con- 
cept of similarity”), all involve con- 
cepts implicitly. Numerous items sug- 
gest that, in addition to the under- 
standing of the concepts, the behavior 
desired also includes some skill. Until 
the desired level or depth of under- 
standing of the concepts and the 
necessary degrees of skill are more 
precisely defined, teachers in the high 
schools will be unable to determine 
how much emphasis is to be given a 
topic. Professor Meserve recognizes 
this fact in his article, and he points 
out that the sample test items Sup- 
plied in the supplementary bulletin 
are of help in this respect. Still, a 
careful analysis and exposition of the 
behavior desired would add greatly 
to the ultimate effectiveness of the 
project. 
Another commendable feature of 
the University of Illinois list is that 
the topics are not grouped under 
traditional course names. Teachers are 
free to organize the learning exper! 
ences into general or “integrated 


courses, introducing topics from alge- 
and trigonometry aS 


bra, geometry, 2. 
the organizing 


problem needs or 
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scheme suggests them. The desirabil- 
ity of working out satisfactory inte- 
grated courses has long been recog- 
nized, and in recent years progress in 
this direction has been notable. That 
the topics in the Illinois list remain un- 
structured in terms of courses is es- 
pecially remarkable for another rea- 
son. Throughout the bulletin and in 
Professor Meserve’s paper, there seems 
to be a tacit assumption, namely, that 
the college curriculum in mathematics 
prerequisite to the calculus will con- 
tinue to be organized into courses on 
college algebra, trigonometry, and 
analytic geometry. This assumption 
may be valid in the case of engineering 
students at the University of Illinois, 
but it is not consistent with a durable 
trend toward the reorganization of 
mathematics courses at the Freshman 
level in many colleges. 

The fact is that the topics in the 
University of Illinois list represent 
the traditional approach to mathe- 
matics in secondary schools and col- 
leges. The writer has heard the list 
spontaneously criticized by a number 
of mathematicians of the highest pro- 
fessional standing. Although these 
men cannot be named here, it should 
be noted that none of them is a resi- 
dent of Illinois or is associated with 
the University of Chicago. Briefly, 
their criticism is to the effect that the 
list seems to ignore the point of view 
of modern mathematics. They believe 
that traditional courses put too much 
emphasis upon certain topics, of which 
the solution of oblique triangles and 
the law of tangents in trigonometry 
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may be cited as examples. Meanwhile, 
fundamental concepts, such as class or 
sel, and modern techniques, such as 
those involved in statistical studies, 
are neglected. Those who have this 
point of view are undoubtedly con- 
cerned with the problem of the proper 
preparation of pure mathematicians 
and of men able to apply mathe- 
matics, not only in engineering, but 
also in many other fields. 

There is no question that the 
mathematics curriculum in high 
schools and junior colleges should give 
students otherwise qualified an ade- 
quate preparation for entering modern 
engineering curriculums in universi- 
ties. At the same time, the needs of 
this important but specialized field 
should not unduly influence the total 
program. The project under discus- 
sion here, and others like it, should be 
so extended as to insure that the 
mathematical needs of all prospective 
college students are validly specified. 
In the meantime, high-school teach- 
ers of mathematics should use discre- 
tion in pointing to the list to justify 
the traditional selection and organ- 
ization of topics as unquestionably 
suitable for all students. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY IN 
ST. Louis 


HE FIRST PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
To of the Mississippi River was 
opened in St. Louis just one hundred 
years ago. On February 11 a meeting 
of prominent educators, civic leaders, 
and public officers is being held to cele- 
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brate the centennial of Central High 
School. Later in the spring a “Festival 
of Progress in the St. Louis Public 
Secondary Schools” will also com- 
memorate the event. 

Today nearly all boys and girls 
take it for granted that they may 
attend a public high school— that is, if 
they live in the United States. They 
and their parents may decide that a 
private school is more desirable, but 
the decision is theirs to make, and a 
public high school is almost always 
accessible. It is hard to realize that 
this is not true in most of the other 
countries of the world. It is also hard 
to realize that one hundred years ago 
there were no public high schools in 
the United States west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and not many in the eastern 
part of the country. St. Louis is wisely 
capitalizing the opportunity to rem ind 
the public of the significant role that 
public secondary education has played 
in the development of our country. A 
similar opportunity awaits thousands 
of other high schools as they approach 
their hundredth anniversaries. On 
second thought, however, a question 
arises: Why wait? They should do it 
today. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


HE NEWSPAPERS and the maga- 

zines are filled with caustic criti- 
cisms of commercial television pro- 
grams. At the same time, nearly 
everyone agrees that, in the future, 
television can make a tremendous 
contribution toward achieving educa- 
tional goals. Nevertheless, educational 
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television is having a struggle to get 
going. 

The Wilmington (Delaware) Board 
of Education, for example, asked 
twenty-six community groups wheth- 
er they would be interested in pooling 
efforts and resources to launch an 
educational TV station. The replies 
were so disappointing that the Board 
of Education decided to postpone all 
TV plans for the time being. In Chi- 
cago the major universities, colleges, 
and museums banded together to try 
to finance a television station. To date 
they have made little progress. The 
situation has been well summarized 
by Frieda Hennock, member of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
in an article on “Basic TV Facts for 
Education” which appeared in the 
Journal of the AER (Association for 
Education by Radio) for November, 
1952. She writes: 

Given the merit of and need for education- 
al TV, the fundamental question facing edu- 
cation is how it may realize the vast poten- 
tial of television. The true answer is to get 
these stations built and on the air as soon as 
possible. To help you in this endeavor, the 
Federal Communications Commission has 
set aside and reserved 242 TV channels 
throughout the nation for noncommercial 
educational purposes. But this action pro- 
vides only the opportunity; local action 1n 
these communities is necessary to take ad- 


vantage of it. This is up to the educational 
interests in each community and to the many 
vic agencies of all 


cultural institutions and ci ofa 
kinds who may co-operate with education m 
the building and operation of these stations. 
Their failure to do so—even their undue de- 
lay—will mean an irreparable loss to all of 
the people of these communities and thus to 


our national well-being. 


It should be remembered that, 
while the reservation of channels for 
education was for an indefinite period, 
applications to amend the “Table of 
Assignments” may be filed after June 
2, 1953, with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Many educators fear 
that pressure from commercial inter- 
ests will result in loss of the reserved 
channels. Moreover, stations on these 
channels must operate on a completely 
noncommercial basis, which means 
that they cannot sell part of their time 
in order to finance educational pro- 
grams during the other part. This is 
undoubtedly a wise regulation. The 
temptation to sell time for advertising 
would lead to many compromising 
situations which would, in the long 
run, diminish the educational influ- 
ence of the station. 

The cost of a TV station is said to 
be from $200,000 upwards. Few edu- 
cational institutions are in a position 
to allocate funds of this magnitude to 
the building of television facilities. It 
is encouraging, however, to note a 
story in the Chicago Daily News on 
December 23, 1952, which reported 
that educational stations are under 
construction in ten cities and that 
nine others have filed applications 
with the Commission. The same 
article announced a plan for financing 
a Chicago station by selling shares of 
stock in a nonprofit corporation to 
citizens at a price of $2.00 per share. 
The number of shares sold to any indi- 
vidual or organization would be 
limited. The plan, as drawn up by 
William Howlett, consultant to the 
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National Committee for Educational 
Television, would be put in operation 
by an executive board composed of 
representatives of interested groups. 

This plan, if it actually becomes 
operative, may save the day for edu- 
cational television in Chicago and 
elsewhere. Through a very small in- 
vestment, a citizen can make avail- 
able, not only to himself, but to others, 
educational opportunities that would 
otherwise be restricted to a privileged 
few. Once the financial problem is 
solved, others will arise. Worth-while 
programs must be prepared, and view- 
ers must be trained to be discriminat- 
ing in their selections. The schools 
should begin now to prepare for a 
stellar role in this phase of educational 
TV. 

The successful outcome of the cam- 
paign a year ago to insure the alloca- 
tion of TV channels to education and 
the struggle since then to move for- 
ward and establish stations have per- 
haps tended to obscure a more funda- 
mental issue. Was the action of the 
Commission as much in the public 
interest as it should have been? Com- 
missioner Hennock did not think so, 
and she filed a dissent to the Commis- 
sion’s Sixth Report and Order referred 
to above. For a careful discussion of 
this issue, readers may wish to con- 
sult Vision in Television: The Origins 
and Potentialities of Educational Tele- 
vision, a little book by Hazel Cooley 
published late in 1952 by the Channel 
Press (1440 Broadway, New York 18). 
It presents in an appendix the full 
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text of Commissioner Hennock’s dis- 
sent. The price of the book is $2.00. 


SCHEDULING DRIVER EDUCATION 


j Å yiga enrolments ap- 
pear to be leveling off after a 
period of rapid growth. One of the 
major difficulties in this unfortunate 
situation probably arises in connec- 
tion with the awarding of “credit” for 
this work. Many students are able to 
acquire the necessary items of infor- 
mation, attitudes, and skills in less 
than a semester of instruction. Courses 
that involve less than a semester are 
difficult to fit into a traditional organ- 
ization of the high-school curriculum 

Evidence to support these conclu- 
sions is not hard to find. An example is 
provided by the following quotation 
from the October 31, 1952, issue of 
the Quarterly Bulletin published by 
the Institute of Transportation and 
Trafic Engineering of the University 
of California. The statements are said 
to be based on data from 167 schools 
in California. 

(1) Most schools have a qualified teacher 
but one-sixth (mostly smaller schools) do 
not. (2) Only one-third of the schools offer 
driver education as a separate course. (3) 
Ina fifth of the schools the course runs a full 
semester; in half, six weeks; in another fifth, 
less than ten hours. (4) Although the course 
has to be scheduled in the ninth or tenth 
grade if most students are to be reached be- 
fore they attain driving age of sixteen, one- 
fourth the schools offer it in the eleventh or 
twelfth grade. (5) More than half the schools 
omit behind-the-wheel instruction, mainly 
because of cost and difficulties of programing. 
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One partial solution of this problem 
for some schools is to offer the train- 
ing on Saturdays, giving less attention 
to the “credit” angle, and more to the 
role of the school in meeting ado- 
lescent and community needs. Many 
high-school students could and would 
arrange for instruction on Saturday, 
and most of the programing dificul- 
ties would then evaporate. 

In Grand Forks, North Dakota, the 
high school offered driver education to 
adults. Superintendent Elroy H 
Schroeder and Instructor Verl L. 
Clark, writing in the North Dakota 
Teacher for December, 1952, on “An 
Experiment in Driver Education,” 
have this to say: 

In the summer of 1952 a new experiment 
was attempted. Driver education was offered 
to adults in the city. The superintendent and 
the instructor agreed mutually that one an- 
nouncement would be made in the local 
newspaper and that the twenty hours of 
driving in the dually controlled car would be 
given for $20.00. The School Board would 
furnish the car and car insurance, and the 


$20.00 would be used for compensating the 
instructor for his time and expense. It was 


hoped that a sufficient number would enrol 
to give the instructor two classes as part-time 
work while he was attending the university. 
The one newspaper announcement brought 
out almost fifty requests for the course. 
Twenty were actually trained. More would 
have been trained if a qualified driver and an 
an additional car had been available. This is 
evidence of the tremendous interest that is 
latent in a community. 


If adults are to be given driver 
training in the summer, why cannot it 
also be given then or on Saturdays to 
the young people? 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO TEA 


HE Department of Education of 
Tine University of Chicago invites 


friends and alumni of the University 
who will be at the meeting of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City to attend 
a tea on February 17, 1953, from four 
to six o’clock in the afternoon. The tea 
will be given in the Ozone Room of the 


Hotel Dennis. 
MAURICE L. HARTUNG 
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Wuo’s WHO FoR FEBRUARY 


Authors of The news notes in this is- 
news notes sue have been prepared 
and articles by Maurice L. Har- 

TUNG, associate profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Chicago. CLYDE I. CURRAN, associate 
professor of education at Suffolk Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts, tells 
why general education is necessary, 
defines its scope, describes the types of 
persons who possess it, and sets forth 
the schools’ responsibility in providing 
it. Bruce E. MESERVE, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the Universi- 
ty of Illinois, writes about the new 
statement of college-entrance require- 
ments in mathematics developed by 
the University of Illinois. EDITHA 
LUECKE, professor of home economics 
at North Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas, gives the results of a study in 
which the social adjustment of college 
students was found to improve, as 
measured by objective tests, after a 
course in social fundamentals. Ray H. 
Smmpson, professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Illinois, 
and KENNETH L. Camp, supervisor of 
dramatics at Horton Watkins High 
School, La Due, Missouri, interpret 
the responses to a questionnaire which 
was sent to parents to determine to 


what extent the school was affecting 
out-of-school reading. The selected 
references in the various subject fields 
have been prepared by the following 
persons: Dora V. Samiti, professor of 
education, University of Minnesota; 
ROBERT I. KEOHANE, assistant pro- 
fessor of social sciences, Shimer Col- 
lege, Mount Carroll, Illinois; Epna IÈ. 
EISEN, professor of geography, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio; WILBUR 
L. Beaucnanp, professor of the teach- 
ing of science, University of Chicago; 
Greorcre E. Hawkins, administra- 
tive assistant and chairman of the de- 
partment of mathematics at Lyons 
Township High School and Junior 
College, La Grange, Illinois; FRANCIS 
F. Powers, dean of the College of Ed- 
ucation of the University of Washing- 
ton; and KENNETH D. NORBERG, as- 
sociate professor of education and co- 
ordinator of audio-visual services at 
Sacramento State College, Sacramen- 
to, California. 


Joun W. Devor, profes- 
sor of education at As- 
bury College, Wilmore, 
Kentucky. G. P. Canoon, professor of 
Education at Ohio State University. 


Reviewers 
of books 


WHAT IS GENERAL EDUCATION? 


CLYDE E. CURRAN 
Suffolk University, Boston, Massachusetts 


i. EDUCATION is important 
today for two predominant rea- 
sons, both of which stem from contem- 
porary social conditions. The first con- 
cerns vocational training; the second, 


specialization. 


ADEQUATE VOCATIONAL TRAIN ING 


REQUIRES GENERAL EDUCATION 


The amount of skill required to per- 
form most jobs in our modern indus- 
trial society is decreasing. Machines 
now do the work that men formerly 
had to do. While vocations demand 
d experience and yield 
fewer personal satisfactions, success- 
ful living requires more and more in- 


sight. Over the relatively short period 


of about fifty years, social conditions 
that the im- 


have changed so rapidly 
portance of education for competent 
living supersedes the importance of 
in specific vocational 
techniques. The average worker may 
use little skill on the job, but, to fulfil 
adequately his prerogative as voter 
and citizen, he must command 2 
shrewd judgment. 
Rapidly changing social conditions 
have also thrown added burdens upon 
marriage and parenthood. The high 
divorce rate testifies to this fact. To 
extract expanding love and compan- 


less training an 


preparation 


* 


ionship from family life, to turn these 
delicately tuned personal relations 
from chaos into the deepest of human 
satisfactions, imposes a gigantic re- 
sponsibility upon men and women. 

The use of machines has given us 
more leisure time, but to capitalize on 
this condition, to transform idle hours 
into constructive pleasure, poses an- 
other problem. Although today’s vo- 
cations give workers more leisure time 
and demand less skill, they yield fewer 
satisfactions. 

The worker lives in a complicated 
world where living fully as citizen, 
partner in marriage, and parent, while 
reaping the fullest pleasures from our 
culture, calls for a broad education—a 
general education. 

What have schools done about this 
condition? Until the turn of the pres- 
ent century, most secondary schools 
concentrated on a college-preparatory 
curriculum. From about 1900 until 
the present time, educators worked 
with the problem of building suitable 
vocational schools. To keep pace with 
the growing demands of a rapidly ex- 
panding industrial country, schools 
needed to give instruction in indus- 
trial arts. Compulsory attendance 
laws complicated the situation further 
by forcing into secondary schools a 
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widely diversified group of young 
people who had previously gone to 
work. They wanted training that 
would fit them for jobs in industry. 

Training in industrial arts required 
that machine shops, printing shops, 
and electrical, sheet-metal, and car- 
pentry shops be added to the school 
plant. By the time sufficient money 
had been raised for these additions 
and most up-and-coming communities 
had provided facilities for giving train- 
ing in journeyman crafts, new condi- 
tions in industry made the training 
provided by secondary schools practi- 
cally useless on the job. Surveys of in- 
dustries showed that less and less skill 
was required as more complicated 
machines were used. Vocational train- 
ing that focused almost entirely upon 
teaching specific mechanical skills, the 
kind provided in secondary schools 
throughout the country, wasted the 
time of the teachers and students, for 
it did not provide the training needed 
to find and keep a job. 

Today employers in industry seek 
well-rounded young people. Men who 
do the hiring want graduates of high 
schools and colleges who take an inter- 
est in the affairs of their community, 
who get along with people, who read 
well and have wide interests, who have 
an understanding of our cultural herit- 
age, who have the good sense to ad- 
just to the conditions under which 
they work, and who know how to 
think reflectively. Specific training in 
the mechanics of business and indus- 
try will no longer suffice. Adequate 
vocational training today demands a 


general education. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIRED BY 
INCREASING SPECIALIZATION 


Specialization is the second social 
condition that requires schools to give 
a general education. The specialization 
which typifies modern society devel- 
ops individuals with a partial vision of 
the world. They see the panorama of 
current events, not in relation to an 
integrated pattern with roots growing 
out of history, but from the frame of 
their particular specialty. Doctors, 
scientists, or workers on assembly lines 
develop attitudes and dispositions 
that reflect their specialties. Workers 
and employers, for example, approach 
questions of policy from different 
backgrounds. Thus they find them- 
selves ensnared in perpetual disputes. 
Professional men live in a world that 
tends to give them not a unified and 
complete understanding of their total 
community but a slant commensu- 
rable with their specialty. All of us, be- 
cause of the need for specialization in 
our culture today, live in little worlds 
of our own, which have a particular 
set of customs. This tendency for bar- 
riers to grow between people because 
of the work they do and the way they 
live is a serious threat to our democ- 
racy. 

Whether a man works as a banker 
or a laborer, a scientist or an automo- 
bile mechanic, whether he is a high- 
school graduate or has advanced de- 
grees from universities, everyone in 4 
democracy has a stake in what hap- 
pens to others. In a democracy it is 
absolutely essential that people devel- 
op areas of understanding about which 
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(regardless of some drastic differences 
of opinion) all can say, “We hold this 
in common.” Men widely separated in 
education, in economic position, in re- 
ligious beliefs, in political affiliations 
can develop areas of common under- 
standing. A democratic community 
cannot hold together without this in- 
tegration. 

Men are not endowed at birth with 
the ability to understand and work 
stinies together. De- 
mocracy is not a gift; it is a process, 
the operation of which requires tre- 
mendous effort. A large share of the 
burden of developing understanding 
falls into the hands of teachers. They 
must seek to teach youth, regardless of 
differences in backgrounds, how to un- 
derstand one another and how to 
build strong community ties. This re- 
quires a general education. 


out common de 


WHAT PERSONS WITIL GENERAL 


EDUCATION ARE LIKE 
ties of behavior does a 
person with a general education show? 
He understands and cherishes the 
om he associates. He 
satisfies his physical wants in a way 
that brings satisfaction to himself, his 
family, and his friends. In his acts af- 
fecting local, national, and interna- 
tional events, he shows extraordinary 
balance and insight. His every move 15 
marked with enthusiasm. A burning 
curiosity continuously takes him into 
wonderful adventures of the mind and 
spirit. 
Where do we find such people? In 
fe. The pity is that 
And even more piti- 


What quali 


people with wh 


every walk of li 
there are so few. 


ful, the forces which seem to influence 
their development have been left to 
chance. The ranks of those with gener- 
al educations are filled by people from 
every occupational and educational 
level; even many with no formal edu- 
cation find room here. They seem to 
acquire their breadth of personal de- 
velopment by accident and often with- 
out the aid of schools. 


KIND OF LEARNING NECESSARY FOR 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


Does reading classics necessarily 
give an individual the attributes spo- 
ken of? Certainly not! Just look at the 
hundreds of college professors who 
have absorbed great books but who 
have none of the preceding character- 
istics. Despite great erudition, their 
way of life has narrowed their hori- 
zons. On the other hand, hundreds of 
individuals walk the streets every day 
who have not read one classic but who 
have all the qualities of the generally 
educated. What does this mean? The 
answer is obvious and simple, and 
practically every poet and sage has 

ointed it out. The answer is that we 
learn the way to wisdom or foolishness 
through living, that we become what 
we are through the kinds of experi- 
ences we have. 

If educators wish to control human 
development, they must, then, learn 
how to analyze the intricacies of hu- 
man experience and how to provide 
experiences that shape human person- 
ality toward desirable ends. To sup- 
pose that a book or a set of books or 
any other form of verbalization, no 
matter how wonderful, automatically 
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invokes desired responses, overlooks 
the principles of how people grow, de- 
velop, and learn. The assumption un- 
derlying the notion that verbalizations 
spontaneously enter into human be- 
havior must proceed from the convic- 
tion that people learn through the 
process of passive reception. 

But learning is a dynamic affair. 
The backlog of personality traits that 
people have developed largely deter- 
mines the effect that an idea or a book 
will have upon them. More often than 
not, new ideas, presented verbally, 
even when understood intellectually, 
do not become effective in human be- 
havior. There are several reasons for 
this: the individual has not had suffi- 
cient familiarity with the idea to 
adopt it temperamentally, or he has 
dispositions that reject the idea, or the 
idea remains verbal because it is no 
part of a vital experience. In addition 
to the total personality of the individ- 
ual involved, the situation under 
which contact with the book or idea is 
made shades the kind of experiences 
undergone. An individual may come 
into contact with books and ideas 
which his background would enable 
him to understand and incorporate 
into his personality, but there may be 
situational difficulties that prevent 
him from having positive experiences 
with them. Such difficulties may in- 
clude a wide variety of physical and 
psychological disturbances, such as 
noise, fatigue, bad air, distracting 
colors, heat, boredom, and anxiety. 

Furthermore, because of misunder- 
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standing about the place that books 
really take in pupils’ lives, the tenden- 
cy in school is to replace vital experi- 
ence with verbalizations. The place of 
books depends upon the kinds of ex- 
periences that students have had with 
them. The treatment of Shakespeare 
in many high schools and colleges 
serves as a good example of how inef- 
fective are our methods of working 
books into the lives of students. The 
young people undergo such unpleasant 
experiences with these plays that any 
desire to read books of the so-called 
“cultural” variety is killed. Many 
teachers insist that students memo- 
rize long, pithy passages of Shake- 
speare’s plays and repeat endless facts 
about plot and characters. If the stu- 
dent succeeds in performing these ex- 
ercises with dexterity, he receives an A 
and the nod of assurance that lets him 
know he has done good work, although 
this experience may have instilled in 
him such a loathing of literature that 
he will never voluntarily pick up an- 
other book of this kind. 


METHODS NECESSARY FOR 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


What, then, is general education? 
Educators have been heading the 
wrong way when they devote their 
time almost solely to the organization 
and reorganization of curriculum con- 
tent. They cannot be too careful in 
their organization of curriculums, but 
this alone will not give students the 
broad insights needed for successful 
living in contemporary society. Edu- 
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cators have been searching for the set 
of subjects or the arrangement of sub- 
jects that will give students broad and 
penetrating understandings. By now 
they realize that subjects alone cannot 
do this. 

The answer to the question, “What 
is general education?” concerns meth- 
od as well as content—but not method 
in the narrow sense of devising teach- 
ing techniques to transmit subject 
matter to students. This idea is a 
counterpart of the notion that, once 
educators have found the right con- 
tent, their problems are solved. The 
methodology needed by teachers to- 
day must take them into conditions 
under which people learn and develop 
—into the scientific study of human 
behavior, especially the generative 
force of conduct, namely, the emo- 
tions. Situations that psychologists, 
sociologists, biologists, and philoso- 
phers have studied for years must be- 
come a part of teachers’ backgrounds. 
From such disciplines they must build 
and skills for analyzing 
backgrounds, and 
s. They must 
forces of life 
become 


generalizations 
the personalities, 
experiences of student: 
understand the dynamic 
that shape people. They must 
applied scientists of human relations. 

In addition to studying the effect 
that human experience has on person- 
ality, educators must know how to 
provide educative experiences that 
will take student growth toward de- 
sired goals. What makes this particu- 
larly difficult is the place of the stu- 
dent in the educative situation. The 
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student does the experiencing, and the 
propensity for participating in one 
rather than another shade of meaning 
connected with an experience depends 
upon his total personality. The stu- 
dent's desires, habits, and attitudes, 
which have developed through his 
contact with life, open or close the 
possibility that specific situations will 
have effects upon him. Furthermore, 
teachers enter classrooms with per- 
sonality facets that often conflict with 
the backgrounds of the students. Thus 
teachers become immersed in personal 
relations which they, too, must often 
modify. This conflict complicates the 
educative scene even further. 

When teachers endeavor to stimu- 
late educative experiences, they can- 
not simply impose a set of materials, 
objects, or ideas upon the student and 
expect to obtain results. They must 
know the student and the kinds of ex- 
periences that he is having in the class- 
room and the effect that these have 
upon his personality. Then follows the 
difficult process of continuously pro- 
viding situations that will shape his 
in desired directions. The 
by many educators is to 
e fact that the stu- 


personality 
error made 
overlook the simpl 
dent is the focal point. 


EVALUATING THE GENERAL- 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Keeping constant check upon the 
results of in-school experiences is one 
of the most significant phases of 
method. Teachers must possess accu- 


rate evidence about the effectiveness 
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of what they do. They must know 
whether their ways of handling expe- 
rience get the desired results. Despite 
the thousands of tests in use today, 
teachers are almost completely at 
sea on this score. They do not know 
whether they are getting results. 

To check this point, ask teachers or 
administrators of high schools and 
colleges what books recent graduates 
read and enjoy and why they read 
those books, what occupations they 
follow and what part the school has 
had in preparing them for these occu- 
pations, which graduates are married 
and what the school has done to make 
this intricate human relationship last- 
ing and worthy, and so on. You will 
find that these questions will embar- 
rass educators simply because they do 
not know the answers and because 
they are part of a system that makes 
practically no attempt to find the an- 
swers. Yet schools claim to equip 
youth in all these and in many more 
practical areas of living. One of the 
most essential and neglected phases of 
method is evaluating the results of 
teaching in the light of practical ac- 
complishments. 

Studying the students’ social and 
psychological backgrounds, providing 
educative experiences that will further 
student growth, and continually 
checking to see in what direction 
school experiences take the students 
constitute the outline of the method 
that teachers should follow. 


THE PLACE OF THE TEACHER IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION 

But what has this to do with gener- 
al education? The very way people 
live, the culture that nurtures them, 
are shot through with forces that tend 
to narrow their lives. If we examine 
almost any section of our culture, we 
see restricting and narrowing influ- 
ences at work. The hundreds of preju- 
dices that people harbor; occupational 
specialization that tends to isolate; 
widespread discrepancies in values and 
in religious orientation; crime; delin- 
quency; distrust; the approach to art, 
literature, and music that either de- 
velops the snobbish aesthete or leads 
to boredom; the conditions underlying 
anxicty—all these take their toll of hu- 
man personality by pressing it into re- 
stricting confines. Study of these 
forces constitutes part of the elaborate 
method needed to improve teaching. 
Providing general education, however, 
takes more than mere knowledge in 
the scientific sense, although this is an 
essential first step. Education, by the 
very meaning of the word, signifies de- 
sire for moral improvement. Thus we 
who educate commit ourselves to the 
task of trying to improve conditions. 
Desire for human betterment, supple- 
mented by a realistic insight into what 
stands in the way of educational ful- 
filment and by a working method for 
overcoming the obstacles, places in the 
hands of teachers the tools for provid- 
ing general education. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIST OF 
MATHEMATICAL COMPETENCIES 


BRUCE E. MESERVE 
University of Illinois 


Wo conpITIons in Illinois make it 
desirable to reconsider the mathe- 
rospective col- 


T 


matical preparation of p 
lege students. A group of educators 
has questioned the effectiveness of 
ethods of stating entrance 
ollege. At the same 
f Engincering of the 
s, in its efforts to 


present m 
requirements for ¢ 
time, the College 0 

University of Illinoi 
keep pace with the scientific advances 


of our time, is striving to have Fresh- 
men start their college mathematics 
with analytic geometry. These condi- 
tions are merely local manifestations 
of two basic conditions that are com- 
mon throughout the country: the de- 
sire of many educators to know exact- 
competencies their students 
need and the increasing need for 
mathematical competencies in the 
applications of scientific advances in 


ly what 


our culture. 


How should mathematics teachers 


react to these needs? Should we teach 
only the mathematical concepts that 
every student needs, or should we try 
to impart a thorough mastery of ele- 
mentary mathematics, including some 
of the concepts of calculus? Neither 
extreme appears desirable for all stu- 
dents. Teachers, administrators, and 
scientists can look forward to mu- 
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tually satisfactory programs in ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school math- 
ematics if all concerned with meeting 
the needs of the students co-operate in 
planning the programs. This will take 
time and considerable study. We must 
determine the competencies needed by 
all types of students, and we must de- 
termine when the students are ready 
for, and in need of, those competen- 


cies. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PRESENT LIST 
he Steering Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program proposed the 
elimination of the unit credit system 
of stating college-entrance require- 
ments. This committee, which has co- 
operated with the Illinois Secondary- 
School Principals’ Association and 
thirty-two other state-wide profes- 
sional and lay organizations, is spon- 
sored by the state superintendent of 
public instruction. A bulletin prepared 
by the Steering Committee quoted 


from an earlier report of the Eight- 


Year Study: 

The assumption that preparation for the 
liberal arts college depends upon the study of 
certain prescribed subjects in the secondary 
school is no longer tenable... . 


Two years ago t 
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The conclusion must be drawn... that 
the assumption upon which school and col- 
lege relations have been based in the past 
must be abandoned... . 

To move ahead, schools must have en- 
couragement from colleges. To give that en- 
couragement, colleges must abandon their 
present admissions policy.! 


The committee accordingly recom- 
mended a new college-admissions pol- 
icy based primarily on tests. For gen- 
eral college work, the following five 
criteria were proposed: (1) score on a 
scholastic aptitude test, (2) score on a 
test of critical reading, (3) score on a 
test of writing skill, (4) score on a 
simple mathematical test, and (5) evi- 
dence that the student has an intel- 
lectual interest and some effective 
study habits. 

For specialized curriculums which 
begin in the Freshman year of college, 
certain other specified competencies 
may be required. For example, math- 
ematical competencies may be re- 
quired for students of engineering. 
The high schools are urged to pro- 
vide means for students to acquire 
these competencies prior to grad- 
uation, and the colleges are urged 
to determine the attainment of the 
competencies by means of standard 
tests rather than to accept credits in 


1 Wilford M. Aikin, The Slory of the Eight- 
Year Study, pp. 118-22. Adventure in American 
Education, Vol. I. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1942. 

Quoted in New College Admission Require- 
ments Recommended, pp. 10, 11. Illinois Second- 
ary School Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 9, 
Circular Series A, No. 51. Springfield, Illinois: 
Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public 


Instruction, 1950. 
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specified courses. When small high 
schools are unable to provide spe- 
cialized courses to meet the needs of 
their graduates, “the colleges are 
urged to make provisions for the basic 
specialized work with as little handi- 
cap to the student as possible.” 

At the University of Illinois about 
one-tenth of the Freshmen who enter 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences have had less than two years of 
high-school mathematics and must 
take a course in basic inathematics 
before graduation, However, there 
are two good reasons why public 
school teachers should not com- 
placently assume that college-prepar- 
atory students can learn all the mathe- 
matics they need after they arrive at 
college: First, in recent years only 
about one out of four of the students 
who entered with less than two years 
of high-school mathematics has been 
able to overcome the handicap of in- 
adequate preparation and to complete 
college training. Second, the postpone- 
ment of mathematical training notice- 
ably extends the number of years that 
many students must spend in college. 
Thus, inadequate high-school prepara- 
tion for college reduces the probability 
that the student can obtain a college 
degree and increases the financial in- 
vestment and the amount of time re- 
quired to earn a degree. 

The new admission requirements 
were not proposed by the University 
of Illinois and have not been accepted 
by the University of Illinois. How- 
ever, recommendations formulated by 
a group of professional educators can- 
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not be ignored. Also, the Federation of 
Illinois Colleges, an association of 
private colleges, has approved the 
recommendations, at least in prin- 
ciple. 

If the colleges cannot expect enter- 
ing Freshmen to have any particular 
course or sequence of courses in high 
school, what subject-matter content 
can they expect? The colleges must 
specify the competencies that college- 
preparatory students need and must 
consider with the secondary schools 
the problem of meeting these needs. 

In addition to the recommendations 
of the Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
a second force at the 
University of Illinois makes desirable 
a reconsideration of the mathe.natical 
preparation for college. The College 
of Engineering is striving to keep 
abreast of the scientific advances of 
our time while continuing to offer a 
Bachelor’s degree for four years of 
college work. It is well known that 1n 
many engineering courses successful 
work is dependent upon the mathe- 
matical preparation of the students. 
A large number of entering students 
have had four years of high-school 
mathematics and are ready to begin 
their college mathematics with ana- 
lytic geometry. Others must spend a 
semester taking college algebra and 
trigonometry. It was felt that many © 
these students would prepare them- 
selves for analytic geometry before 
coming to college if they knew what 
topics they should master. Students 
who have mastered the competencies 
in the University of Illinois list are 


riculum Program, 
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able to start their college mathematics 
with analytic geometry and then to 
take college physics concurrently with 
calculus the second semester of their 
Freshman year. Considerable time 
can be saved in this way. All en- 
gineering curriculums at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois have been revised, 
effective September, 1953, to start 
with analytic geometry in the first 
semester of the Freshman year. 

From the point of view of the teach- 
er of mathematics, the two conditions 
that I have mentioned have a common 
significance. Each requires that we 
know what competencies the students 
actually need. The University of 
Illinois list of competencies is a start 
on this problem. The procedure used 
by the committee to develop the 
Tllinois list has been described else- 
where,” but a summary follows. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIST 


The committee was organized about 
three years ago. It consisted of two 
members of the faculty of the College 
of Engineering, two from the College 
of Education, and two from the De- 
partment of Mathematics. After con- 
sidering other studies and interview- 
ing about 150 students and staff mem- 
bers, the committee formulated a list 
of topics based primarily upon the 
mathematical needs in college courses. 

circulated as a check list 


This list was 
to all staff members of the College of 
Engineering who were teaching Fresh- 
2 Kenneth B. Henderson and Kern Dickman, 
«Minimum Mathematical Needs of Prospective 
Students in a College of Engincering,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLV (February, 1952), 89-93. 
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man courses and to a selected group 
of staff members of the Department of 
Mathematics. Next, a revised list was 
circulated to the mathematics teach- 
ers of nine high schools. Members of 
the committee met with the mathe- 
matics departments of most of these 
schools and discussed the list of topics 
in detail. The final list reflected the 
excellent suggestions of the secondary- 
school teachers. This list was approved 
by the Policy and Development Com- 
mittee of the College of Engineering 
and was published in a University of 
Illinois Bulletin.’ 

The University of Illinois list con- 
tains ninety-seven topics and includes 
such concepts as the following: 


Fundamental operations, including mental 
calculations with integers, common frac- 
tions, decimals, and mixed numbers 

Concept of percentage, including per cent of 
increase and decrease 

Concept of ratio and proportion, of measure- 
ment and standard units, of an approxi- 
mate number, precision of a measure- 
ment, significant digits, and rounding-off 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of signed numbers, polynomials, 
algebraic fractions, radicals, and complex 
numbers 

Concept of a plane angle, dihedral angle, 
congruence, similarity, symmetry, locus, 
definition, postulate, and theorem 


Thirty of the topics, those com- 
monly associated with college algebra 
and trigonometry, are designated by 


3 Mathematical Needs of Prospective Students at 
the College of Engineering of the University of 
Illinois. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 
XLIX, No. 18. Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Illinois, 1951. _ 

Reviewed in «Aids to Teaching, Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLV (October, 1952), 462. 
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asterisks. The unmarked list is a mini- 
mum list for students who plan to 
start their college mathematics with 
college algebra and trigonometry or 
any other courses requiring at least 
two years of high-school mathematics. 
The complete list is for students who 
wish to start with analytic geometry 
or any other course having college 
algebra and trigonometry as prereq- 
uisites. There is also a list of thirteen 
supplementary topics that are not in- 
dispensable but are recommended if 
there is time to cover them. We are 
very pleased when our students have 
some mastery of the supplementary 
topics, but we are primarily concerned 
with a thorough coverage of the topics 
on the minimum list. 

All topics on the University of Tli- 
nois list are covered in the traditional 
college-preparatory courses of most 
four-year mathematics programs. 
Thus we are not asking for additional 
subject matter. Rather, we are trying 
to specify what we mean by four years 
of high-school mathematics. The col- 
leges are interested in the competen- 
cies of the prospective student—his 
ability to perform mathematical oper- 
ations and to understand and apply 
mathematical concepts. Traditional 


courses, when properly taught, satisfy 
these needs. 


STUDENTS TO WHOM LIST APPLIES 


Specifically, which students would 
profit by a study of the topics in the 
University of Illinois list? Starting in 
September, 1953, all entering Fresh- 
men in the College of Engineering, the 
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agricultural-engineering curriculum of 
the College of Agriculture, or the 
chemical-engineering curriculum of 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences at the University of Illinois must 
have these competencies in order to 
enter the University of Illinois with- 
out deficiencies. Students in mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, and in all 
curriculums requiring a course in col- 
lege chemistry or physics must acquire 
these competencies in secondary 
school or complete them in college. 
Curriculums leading to a degree in 
nursing and premedical curriculums 
usually require chemistry. 

Many other students would find 
knowledge of the topics in the Illinois 
list a real asset. The Educational Poli- 
cies Commission has recommended 
that students with high intelligence 
quotients be required to take four 
years of high-school mathematics, M- 
cluding some calculus if possible.’ 
With the exception of students whose 
abilities lie primarily in music or art, 
these bright students tend to go into 
situations in which the four years of 
mathematics will be very useful. For 
example, a friend of mine recently ar- 
rived on the University of Illinois 
campus to work on & doctorate m 
zoölogy. Although she has a Master $ 
degree, she must take college algebra, 
trigonometry, and two other semesters 
of undergraduate mathematics before 
taking physical chemistry. In general, 
s Commission, Educa- 


tion of the Gifted. Washington: Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1950. 
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competency in mathematics will be a 
real asset to students in the biological 
and physical sciences and in cur- 
riculums such as economics, agricul- 
ture, and psychology, in which sta- 
tistics is used as a tool. Graduate pro- 
grams in these fields now require 
mathematics. The present trend will 
certainly result later in undergraduate 
needs for mathematics. Meanwhile, 
any student with the additional prepa- 
ration in mathematics will have a real 
advantage. 

It should be emphasized that the 
University of Illinois list of topics ap- 
plies to all these groups of students, 
not merely to engineers. The un- 
marked list applies to all students in 
curriculums with college algebra as a 
Freshman course. The complete list 
applies to all students who wish to 
start their college programs with any 
course having college algebra and 
trigonometry as prerequisites. 


STUDY OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 
NEEDED 


The next question and the basic 
question is: How do the needs of these 
students affect our mathematics pro- 

rams? 

One of the major problems that the 
University of Illinois list of topics has 
created for the high schools appears to 
be: What degree of mastery or depth 
of understanding of concepts and what 
degree of facility in formal manipula- 
tion is implied? The development of 
the minimum list of topics, the de- 
velopment of tests to measure the 
competencies attained by the student 
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and to indicate the thoroughness ex- 
pected in covering the topics, and the 
development of an experimental cur- 
riculum at the University High School 
—these are the principal steps that 
we are taking at the University of 
Illinois to help answer this question. 
We have issued a five-page supple- 
ment to our bulletin on Mathematical 
Needs of Prospective Students at the 
College of Engineering, describing the 
multiple-choice, machine-scored tests 
that we shall use to measure the thor- 
oughness with which the topics in the 
minimum list have been covered. 
There are forty sample test questions 
in this supplement, and it is hoped 
that they will give an indication of the 
degree of mastery that is desired. 
The College of Engineering, the 
College of Education, the Department 
of Mathematics, and the University 
High School are co-operating in the 
development of an experimental math- 
ematical curriculum for Grades IX 
through XII. At the University High 
School we are seeking to develop a 
mathematics program of such a nature 
that the first year, or preferably the 
first two years, may be taken as ter- 
minal courses in mathematics and the 
complete program may be taken to 
satisfy the needs of prospective en- 
gineers. It is assumed that the mathe- 
matical needs for prospective en- 
gineers are essentially the same as the 
needs for students preparing for study 
in any area requiring courses in col- 
legiate mathematics. We plan to spec- 
ify, at least for our own use, the as- 
pects of each topic in the minimum 
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list that we shall include in each of 
Grades IX, X, XI, and XII. These 
topics and those for students who plan 
to terminate their mathematical train- 
ing at the end of the ninth or tenth 
year will form the basis for courses 
that we shall offer at the University 
High School. 

The mathematical competencies 
that are needed by terminal students 
must also be determined. The Illinois 
list of mathematical competencies 
represents a start in the determination 
of competencies needed by college- 
preparatory students. There is still a 
great deal to be done in specifying 
these competencies more exactly. 
Eventually, the lists of competencies 
will make it possible to reorganize sec- 
ondary-school programs in mathe- 
matics without causing either colleges 
or parents undue concern. 

Another major problem is: How can 
the high-school mathematics program 
be organized to satisfy most effec- 
tively the needs of the students? 

The freedom to reorganize the cur- 
riculum is highly desirable for the sec- 
ondary schools. The colleges are in- 
terested in the competencies of pro- 
spective students, but the organization 
of the secondary-school mathematics 
program should be a responsibility of 
the secondary schools. Most colleges 
are satisfied with the present college- 
preparatory courses when they are 
well taught, but it is certainly con- 
ceivable that there may exist more 
effective organizations of high-school 
mathematics. Indeed, one of the out- 
standing present trends appears to be 
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the removal of some of the artificial 
barriers separating algebra and ge- 
ometry. Why should mathematics be 
compartmentalized into a year of al- 
gebra, a year of geometry, a half-year 
of algebra, a half-year of solid ge- 
ometry, a half-year of college algebra, 
and a half-year of trigonometry? Why 
not use geometric concepts to aid in 
the visualization of algebraic proc- 
esses? Why not use algebraic repre- 
sentations to add meaning and useful- 
ness to geometric concepts? Many 
outstanding teachers are emphasizing 
these interrelations between algebra 
and geometry. 

The present trend is away from the 
compartmentalization of mathematics 
to a teaching of mathematics accord- 
ing to the difficulty of the concepts 
and the needs of the pupils. This trend 
is evident in many textbooks even 
though their titles have not changed. 
It is evident in the discussions at the 
meetings of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. It is evi- 
dent in the classroom procedure of 
some of our most effective teachers. It 
is the basis for new programs in math- 
ematics that are being developed in 
New York, Florida, California, in sev- 
eral of the provinces of Canada, and in 
many high schools throughout our 
country. Many of these new programs 
appear to be fully as effective as the 
usual programs in meeting the needs 
of college-preparatory students, if not 
more effective. 

Our experimental course at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois High School repre- 
sents an attempt to bring the ad- 


vantages of this trend into the class- 
room. We are, accordingly, recon- 
sidering the entire mathematical cur- 
riculum at the University High 
School, keeping in mind not only the 
needs of terminal and of college-pre- 
paratory students, but also the de- 
velopment of mathematical concepts 
according to their difficulty and their 
inherent relationships. 

We do not expect to make radical 
changes in the total subject-matter 
content. We do expect to change the 
emphasis and the point of view in sev- 
eral places, to consider numerical 
trigonometry and deductive thinking 
earlier than usual, and to reduce the 
emphasis upon detailed manipula- 
tions of the type frequently associated 
with college-entrance examinations. 
There will be fully as many proofs as 
usual, but fundamental principles 
rather than memorized procedures 
will be stressed. There will be more 
he algebra and more al- 
gebra in the geometry. We feel that 
this reorganization and the emphasis 
‘undamental concepts will great- 
ove the effectiveness of the 
early courses as terminal courses and 
will noticeably facilitate the mathe- 
evelopment of students tak- 
ears of mathematics. Stu- 
hools that are unable to 
offer four years of mathematics may 
take the necessary courses by cor- 
dence. This is common in Wis- 
consin, where the school boards are 
required to pay the fees. It is possible 
in Illinois, Iowa, and many other 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


I shall conclude with a few remarks 
about the responsibilities of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools—the re- 
sponsibilities of public schools to the 
public in general and their pupils in 
particular. 

Many recognized studies, including 
that of the Committee on Post-War 
Plans, have found that, with proper 
readiness programs, pupils master and 
enjoy number concepts at any early 
age. In both clementary and second- 
ary schools, the science programs 
should emphasize concepts of measure 
and magnitude. In elementary and 
secondary schools and in colleges, each 
student must be stimulated and 


challenged to develop to the extent of 
his ability. In order to base our mathe- 
matical programs upon competencies 
needed by the students, we need 
further evaluations of those com- 
petencies. The University of Illinois 
list of mathematical competencies 
Provides a starting point for continued 
study by colleges and secondary 
schools of the competencies needed by 
college-preparatory students. It repre- 
sents an attempt to specify com- 
petencies rather than to require 
courses which often vary with the 
textbook at hand. Most important of 
all, it provides a basis for increased 
co-operation between the schools and 
the colleges in meeting their common 
responsibilities to their students. 


a> 


A COURSE IN SOCIAL FUNDAMENTALS 
CONTRIBUTES TO ADJUSTMENT 


EDITHA LUECKE 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
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[green AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
of high-school and college stu- 
dents, as measured by personality 
tests and adjustment inventories, can 
be improved through courses in social 
fundamentals, as has been reported in 
several Texas studies. Factors pointed 
out as responsible for the improve- 
ment include course content and class 
procedures which provide a permissive 
atmosphere. Studies of course content 
are based on, or directly related to, 
students’ problems of physical ap- 
pearance, developing friendships, dat- 
ing, and establishing satisfactory vo- 
cational, professional, or business 
relationships. Studies dealing with 
method emphasize the students’ privi- 
leges and responsibilities for active 
participation in planning and carrying 
out the program of work for the se- 
mester. The studies include anecdotal 
records of students’ remarks and 
comments which express feelings of 
satisfaction with regard to their im- 
provement in social conduct, in self- 
confidence, and in social relationships. 

In 1950, Pinkston,’ working with 
two groups of forty-four college F. resh- 


_ ‘JohnR. Pinkston, ‘‘An Evaluation of Teach- 
ing Techniques as Evidenced by the Guilford- 
Martin Temperament Inventory.” Unpublished 
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men at North Texas State College 
found that students in education 
classes in which the “group process” 
was used made higher adjustment 
scores than students in classes taught 
by the textbook method. In 1951, 
Wester, working with thirty-five 
Gainesville High School homemaking 
students on their personal and social 
problems, found significant increases 
in scores on adjustment tests after she 
had taught specialized units on per- 
sonality development. Wester worked 
with the students in selecting course 
content based on their needs and in- 
terests. Furthermore, she used in- 
formal procedures in the classroom, 
held individual conferences with the 
students, and sponsored an out-of- 
class social program. The statistical 
findings of this study were supported 
by sociometric tests and observations 
which showed how individuals who 
were formerly rejected established 
accepted 


friendships and became 
members of a group. 


Master’s thesis, School of Education, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas, 1950. 

2 Dean Wester, ‘‘The Effectiveness of a Spe- 
cialized Unit in Improving the Adjustment of 
Homemaking Girls.” Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, School of Home Economics, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas, 1951. 
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THE PRESENT STUDY 


A steady increase in the class enrol- 
ment, together with favorable com- 
ments of students and apparent 
changes in their attitude, has focused 
attention on the intrinsic value of a 
course in social fundamentals at North 
Texas State College. Offered as an 
elective by the School of Home Eco- 
nomics over a period of twenty years, 
the enrolment in the course has grown 
continuously. Unsolicited comments 
of the class members to teachers in 
other fields, as well as to the home- 
economics staff, indicate that students 
in this course gain something which 
helps them with their personal, social, 
and professional problems in a manner 
not experienced elsewhere in the col- 
lege curriculum. Furthermore, their 
change in attitude as the work of the 
semester progresses furnishes addi- 
tional evidence of improved adjust- 
ment. This article is a preliminary re- 
port of a more extended study which 
made use of selected tests to deter- 
mine the contributions that the course 
in social fundamentals makes to the 
personal and social adjustment of 
college students, 


SOURCE OF DATA 


One hundred and forty students in 
four classes of social fundamentals 
participated in this study during the 
fall semester of 1952. After tentative 
objectives had been defined, the 
teacher and students planned the con- 
tent of the course jointly. The follow- 
ing out-of-class social events were set 
up as an integral part of the semester’s 
Program: an informal picnic, a semi- 
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formal tea, a formal dinner, a formal 
dance, and a mock wedding. Class 
activities revolved about recognizing, 
analyzing, and developing information 
on the social usage related to this pro- 
gram. Other areas of social usage in- 
cluded were men’s and women’s man- 
ners for various occasions and circum- 
stances, entertaining at home, table 
etiquette, conversation, and corre- 
spondence. 

In addition to occasional lectures, 
class activities consisted in informal 
group discussion, with leaders chosen 
from the class; committee work; re- 
ports; demonstrations; and socio- 
drama. Mock service was used in the 
study of teas, meal service, and table 
manners. 

In the gathering of the data, three 
instruments were used for pretesting 
and final testing. To measure ac- 
quaintance with, and understanding 
of, the rules of social conduct, Ste- 
phenson and Millett’s Test on Social 
Usage (published by McKnight and 
McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois) was 
employed. The Guilford-Bell Person- 
nel Inventory (Sheridan Supply Co., 
Beverly Hills, California) was used to 
ascertain change in personality traits, 
and Bell’s Adjustment Inventory 
(Stanford University Press) was em- 
ployed to measure improvement in 
adjustment, Although the Test on 
Social Usage was designed for sec- 
ondary schools, it was considered fair- 
ly Satisfactory for the purpose of this 
study. It covers most of the social 
situations included in the course and 
has sufficient spread to show any im- 
provement achieved by superior stu- 
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dents. The divisions of the test con- 
cerned living with others, introduc- 
tions, writing letters, invitations, par- 
ties, eating, dating, dancing, behavior 
in public places, traveling, house 
guests, appearance, and miscellaneous 
situations. Form A was used for the 
pretest and Form B for the final test. 

The Guilford-Martin Personnel In- 
ventory measures three personality 
traits which are essentials of good ad- 
justment: objectivity, agreeableness, 
and co-operation. This test is interest- 
ing to the students and has reported re- 
liability coefficients of .83 for objectiv- 
ity, .90 for agreeableness, and .91 for 
co-operativeness. 

The Bell Adjustment Inventory 
provides four measures of personal and 
social adjustment: home adjustment, 
health adjustment, social adjustment, 
and emotional adjustment. The re- 
liability coefficients for the four meas- 
ures are reported as .89, .80, .89, and 
.85, respectively. Since only one form 
of the Adjustment Inventory is avail- 
able, and only one form of the Person- 
nel Inventory, the same forms of these 
instruments were used for both the 
pretests and the final tests. 

After the semester’s program of 
work had been planned, the idea of 
the proposed study was presented to 
the students and their interest and co- 
operation were enlisted. The tests 
were then administered at three suc- 
cessive class meetings. 

Near the end of the semester the 
students learned the results of the 
pretests. The scores were explained 
and interpreted. Some of the types 
and causes of unsatisfactory adjust- 


ments were considered, and students’ 
questions relative to what can be done 
about maladjustments were discussed. 
The tests were then repeated. 


RESULTS 


The statistical significance of the 
differences between the group means 
for the various factors being studied 
were determined by computing the ¢ 
value for each pretest and final-test 
comparison. After the mean difference 
had been derived, the standard error 
of the difference and the critical ratio 
(ti) were computed. The critical ratio 
was referred to Fisher’s tables to de- 
termine statistical significance. The 
number of students for whom tests 
were analyzed were 41 men and 60 
women. Fisher’s ¢ values for these 
numbers are: men, to, = 2.704 and 
tos = 2.021; women, to, = 2.660 and 
tos = 2.000. 

Table 1 gives ż values for the 
achievements of men and women as 
shown by the mean differences be- 
tween their pretest and final-test 
scores. A comparison of the critical 
ratios for the social usage tests with 
Fisher’s ¢ values for groups of Al and 
60 shows that the score gains are 
highly significant for both men and 
women. For instance, t values for the 
score increases on the social usage test 
were 5.21 for men and 10.84 for 
women. These are much higher than 
the tabular values 2.704 and 2.660 
necessary for significance at the .01 
level for the respective groups. 

The ż values for gains in men’s home 
adjustment (2.35) and health adjust- 
ment (2.535) exceed those necessary 
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for significance at the .05 level but are 
less than those necessary for the .01 
level. Although these gains are not 
highly significant, they are large 
enough to be judged real. The men’s 
gains in social and emotional adjust- 
ment are highly significant, as shown 
by the ratios of 6.70 and 4.83, respec- 
tively. The critical ratios for all four 
types of adjustment in women exceed 
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dents were used, sampling may have 
been selective. Students who were ab- 
sent when any of the tests were given 
had no opportunity to make them up. 
Furthermore, all the tests for one sec- 
tion were given at the period set for 
final examinations. A large per cent of 
these were incomplete or carelessly 
done because students grew tired or 
were impatient to leave and because 


TABLE 1 
MEAN DIFFERENCE, STANDARD ERROR, AND CRITICAL RATIO FOR 


SCORES ON PRETEST AND F 


INAL TESTS OF SOCIAL USAGE 


MEAN DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN SCORES ON STANDARD Error CRITICAL 
PRETEST AND OF DIFFERENCE Ratio (¢) 
SociaL Factor Final Test 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
——— 
Social usage.............. 16.56 | 19.40 3.18 1.79 5.21 10.84 
Adjustment Inventory: 
FLOW 55 6505535 ineen 1.15 1.13 -49 33 2.35 3.42 
Health 1.39 1.75 «29 «32 2253 5.47 
SOC evans. cia 3.15 2.15 47 Al 6.70 5.24 
Emotional 2.27 2.25 47 -33 4.83 6.82 
Personnel Inventory: 
Objectivity 9.46 10.40 1.54 1.38 6.14 7.54 
Agreeableness. . . . 8.07 4.75 1.30 95 6.21 5.00 
Co-operation 10.10 8.27 1.84 1.27 5.49 6.51 


a 
the highly significant point. Finally, 
all the ¢ values for the personal traits— 
objectivity, agreeableness, and co- 
operativeness—are greater than are 


necessary for significance at the .01 
level. 


DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


Several circumstances may have 
caused the differences in final-test 
scores to appear greater than they 
actually are. In the first place, since 
only 101 of the tests of the 140 stu- 


they knew their achievement would 
have no bearing on their marks for the 
semester. When the tests were ana- 
lyzed, only the Students whose tests 
were complete in every respect were 
used. This may have resulted in a 


sampling of more of the better stu- 
dents than a purel 
would yield. 

A second circumstance which may 
have influenced the results of the ad- 
justment and personnel inventories 
was that the same instrument was 


y random sampling 


ete 
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used for both testings. A third factor 
may have been the discussion of pre- 
test scores and suggestions for im- 
provement of personal and social ad- 
justment preceding the final test. 
Some of the students consciously tried 
to improve their scores. In so doing, 
they may have marked the inven- 
tories according to their judgment of 
the more desirable responses rather 
than according to their feelings. 

The limitations of pencil-and-paper 
tests as a means of measuring im- 
personality and in ad- 
justment are obvious. There is the 
student who knows the desired adjust- 
ment responses but does not habitual- 
ly experience them. Given the oppor- 
tunity, this student is more likely to 
mark the test items in such a way as 
to improve his score than to answer in 
terms of his real reactions. Regardless 
of their limitations, personality and 
adjustment tests are recognized as 
valuable means for discovering poorly 
adjusted individuals. The individual 
is often unacquainted with, or un- 
aware of, the conditions or factors 
which cause maladjustment, and he is 
then unable to give a desired impres- 
sion, Again, he may know the pre- 
ferred answer but wish to face the 
situation objectively. Finally, he is 
likely to be unable to recognize the 
important items readily and quickly 
enough to achieve a material improve- 
ment on his score intentionally. 


large, the results of the 
g for 


provement in 


By and 
tests of students who are workin, 
better adjustment may, at intervals, 
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be expected to be influenced by in- 
creased knowledge; by improved abil- 
ity to apply such knowledge to actual 
situations; and by an attitude showing 
interest in, or at least a willingness 
to improve, the adjustment scores. 
Hence, any factor which influences 
these achievements and attitudes 
tends to improve adjustments. 

Concurrently with the development 
of a knowledge of the rules of social 
conduct, college men and women 
show improvement in certain per- 
sonality traits as well as in personal 
and social adjustment. Specifically, 
these students show more objectivity, 
more agreeableness, and more co- 
operativeness. They also give evi- 
dence of better home, health, social, 
and emotional adjustment. 

To what extent knowledge of social 
usage alone, without the development 
-of social skills, is a factor in adjust- 
ment is not shown. Because such 
knowledge is essential to the develop- 
ment of social skills, it is necessarily 
important. It seems likely that social 
skills themselves, not measured by 
this study, are essential factors in the 
improvement of these personality 
traits and in the concomitant personal 
and social adjustment. 

Further studies are needed to de- 
termine the importance of course 
content and class procedures in in- 
fluencing student adjustment. For 
such studies effective use should be 
made of control groups and of socio- 
metric evaluations. 
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ETERMINING the kinds and the 
D amounts of reading that are be- 
ing done outside of school is one of the 
most difficult problems faced by teach- 
ers of reading. Both teachers of recre- 
ational reading and subject-matter 
teachers who want to train learners to 
continue reading in 4 subject fields 
are concerned with this problem, 

It is unfortunate that almost all 
measurement attempts related to 
reading have considered only in-school 
reading. The assumption has been 
made that, if the child can read well 
when he leaves school, he will read 
often and well in later life. This as- 
sumption has seldom if ver been 
checked in most communities. 

The approach discussed in this 
article is designed to suggest and illus- 
trate a technique which high-school 
teachers or departments may find 
profitable to use. 

A committee of teachers in a mid- 
western junior high school decided 
they needed (1) some clarification of 
their out-of-school reading goals, (2) 
some checks on the extent to which 
these goals are being achieved in the 
community, and (3) some indication 
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of the degree to which the home situa- 
tions are likely to facilitate the 
achievement of reading goals. With 
these objectives in mind, the commit- 
tee, after considerable discussion, set 
up a list of fifteen objectives! upon 
which they could agree. They also 
listed forty-one questions to be asked 
of parents by means of a question- 
naire. 

The teachers then turned their at- 
tention to the matter of setting up a 
system wherein a fair representation 
might be secured from each of five 
schools. It was decided that two sev- 
enth-grade classes, one eighth-grade 
class, one ninth-grade class, and one 
eleventh-grade class would be used. 
The questionnaire was sent to 123 
families and returned by 95 families. 
Illustrative goals and results for a few 
of the questions are discussed below. 


Goal 1: Increased reading of non- 
fictional books —The question from 
which the data for Item 1 in Table 1 
were compiled read: “What was the 


, 1 Some items were suggested by Ray H, 
Simpson, “Reading: In-School Goals and Out-of. 


School Behavior,” School Review, LVIII (March, 
1950), 147-52. 
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number of nonfictional books received 
as Christmas gifts last year?” While 
this is only one of a number of evalua- 
tive questions related to this goal, the 
answers give some clue to the fre- 
quency with which such books are 
read. 

Goal 2: Increased reading of drama. 
—The question concerned with this 
goal read: “How many plays has your 
family read during the past month?” 
If teachers of English improve in their 


letin which emphasizes how to tell the 
value of any given article and how to 
choose the best for your money?” was 
used to secure information about this 
goal. It is interesting to find that more 
families read materials of this type 
than read any of the other kinds of 
materials represented in these four 
goals. 

Goal 5: Increased use of “acceptable” 
magazines—The families were asked, 
“Please check the magazines listed 


DATA FROM ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEY OF COMMUNITY READING 


Type oF Data 


1, Average number per family of nonfic- 
tional books received as Christmas| 
gifts in preceding year......-.-.-++ 

2. Average number per family of plays 
read in preceding month.......---- 

3. Per cent of families in which any 
member belongs to a book club..... 9 

4, Per cent of families subscribing to 


TABLE 1 
Grave VII 
Grave VIII | Grape IX | Grape XI 
(13 Fawr- | (23 Faw- | (20 Fawr- 
School A School B LIES, LIES) LIES) 
(21 Families)/(18 Families) 
0.6 del 0.3 0.6 1.2 
6 ad 3 ait 7 
5 5.6 23.1 13.0 0 
38.9 30.8 30.4 10.0 


bulletins telling how to choose best ce 
value for your money... -++-+++°*> a 


teaching of drama in these school 
communities, the figures given in an- 
swer to this question should increase. 
Goal 3: Larger membership in book 
clubs.—It is true that the desirability 
of increasing memberships in book 
clubs might be questioned by some 
teachers. Nevertheless, such member- 
ship is a tangible indication of interest 
in reading. 
Goal 4: Increased use of magazines 
rating those things consumers buy or 
use.—The question, “Do you sub- 
scribe to any magazine report or bul- 


below to which you subscribe.” The 
frequencies of mention ranged from 
one for Theatre Arts and Consumer 
Reports to 39 for Reader’s Digest. As 
was to be expected, the well-known, 
popular magazines were mentioned 
most often. Reader’s Digest was fol- 
lowed in frequency of mention by 
“comic books” (of various titles) and 
Better Homes and Gardens, each with a 
frequency of 36. Collier’s and Life 
were each checked 30 times. 

When the committee of teachers 
met at the conclusion of the project, 
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they were somewhat surprised and 
pleased to find a close correlation be- 
tween parent and pupil reaction to the 
questionnaire. 

Parents returning the questionnaire 
were frank in commenting on the 
worthiness of the project. About half 
of the total questionnaires returned 
were found to contain more informa- 
tion from the parent than was asked 
for by the committee. Several parents 
stated that they allowed their children 
to read all types of books, magazines, 
and comics. The majority, however, 
stated that they sincerely tried to 
guide their children’s choice of selec- 
tions but that they had failed at 
times. One parent stated, “It’s the 
duty of the school to teach my boy 
what and how he should read.” It 
seems more reasonable to assume that 
this should be the duty of both home 
and school. However, this type of 
response did impress the committee 
because of the clear indication that 
teachers must consider the develop- 
ment of out-of-school reading habits a 
prime objective in all curriculums. 

Pupil reaction to the questionnaire 
was somewhat more diversified than 
the parent response. All members of 
the committee recounted statements 
made at the times the questionnaire 
was handed out and was returned by 
the pupils. It was necessary to urge 
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many students to return the com- 
pleted questionnaire. Some teachers 
had more success in this endeavor 
than others. One teacher emphasized 
and explained thoroughly the purpose 
of the questionnaire to the pupils be- 
fore sending the forms home. This 
teacher and class decided that they 
would study the returns, using the 
results as a measuring stick in plan- 
ning their new literature unit. ‘This 
teacher reported that the amount of 
zeal and zest which his students have 
since shown in planning new literature 
units has alone made the study well 
worth the time and effort. 


SUMMARY 


A brief picture has been given of 
how a group of teachers set up and 
initiated a check on out-of-school be- 
havior goals in reading. Illustrative 
goals and items of evidence have been 
given. Such a procedure would seem 
to have these potential values: (1) It 
can help teachers and learners to 
clarify their goals. (2) It is one way of 
emphasizing goals in teaching and 
learning activities. (3) Results from 
such a survey, together with com- 
parable results from subsequent sur- 
veys, can, if used with appropriate 
caution, give one basis for directing 
and measuring improvement in teach- 
ing and learning in a community. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. Tue SusjecT FIELDS 


* 


HE SAME GROUPING of subject 
; fields is being followed for the 
lists of references in the February and 
March. numbers of the School Review 
that have been used in the cycles of 
lists that have been published for the 
past two decades. The concept of “‘in- 
struction” is also the same and in- 
cludes curriculum, methods of teach- 
ing and study and supervision, and 
measurement. In each subject field the 
list includes items published during 
a period of approximately twelve 
months since the preparation of the 
list appearing last year. 


os 1 
ENGLISH 102. 


Dora V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


99. Brapway, Bruce M. “High-School 
Students’ T.V. Habits,” Advertising 
Age, XXII (July 23, 1951), 47-58; 
(July 30, 1951), 39-40. Condensed in 
Education Digest, XVII (October, 


1951), 10-12. 


"See also Item 538 (Lorge and Kruglov) in the 


list of selected references appearing in the May, 


1952, issue of the School Review; also Items 463 
ha eas of Research Interest in the Language Arts), 
0 (Growth in Language from Kindergarten 


through High School), 483. (Gunn), 487 (Knower), 594 


(Lyness), and 504 (Witty) in the list appear- 
ng in the October, 1952, issue of the Elementary 
School Journal. 


101 


100. 


101. 


103. 


Surveys habits of high-school pupils in rela- 
tion to television preferences, homework, 
length of ownership, critical attitudes, and 
parental control. 


Burton, Dwicut L. “The Novel for 
the Adolescent,” English Journal, XL 
(September, 1951), 363-69. 

Evaluates recent fiction concerning prob- 
lems of adolescence. 


BUTTERWORTH, Robert F., and 
Tuompson, GEORGE. “Factors Related 
to Age-Grade Trends and Sex Differ- 
ences in Children’s Preferences for 
Comic Books,” Pedagogical Seminary 
and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
LXXVIII (March, 1951), 71-96. 
Studies the comic book preferences of 202 
pupils from Grades VI-XI in three public 
schools of Syracuse, New York. 

CARLSEN, GEORGE ROBERT. “The Di- 
mensions of Literature,” English Jour- 
nal, XLI (April, 1952), 179-86. 

Urges carefully distributed emphasis upon 
varied functions of teaching literature. 


De Borr, Joun J. “Teaching of Com- 
munication,” Progressive Education, 
XXIX (October, 1951), 24-26. 

Reveals need to develop in today’s class- 
rooms improved interpersonal communica- 
tion; reading for social insight; understand- 
ing of the role of language in human experi- 
ence; standards of criticism of what pupils 
hear, view, and read; and pleasure in good 


reading. 
DerrETH, Aucust W. “Contemporary 
Science-Fiction,” English Journal, XLI 


(January, 1952), 1-8. 


102 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109, 


110. 
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Gives a helpful overview of recent science 
fiction and its writers. 


. Dunn, ANITA E., and OTHERS. Fare for 


the Reluctant Reader. Albany, New 
York: Capital Area School Develop- 
ment Association, 1952. Pp. 168+-x. 
Lists books, magazines, and audio-visual 
aids for slow learners in Grades VII-X. 


The English Language Arts. Prepared 
by the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum, National Council of Teachers 
of English, N.C.T.E. Curriculum Se- 
ries, Vol. I. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1952. Pp. xxiv-+502. 
Presents a five-year study of aims, methods, 
procedures in curriculum making, and issues 


concerning the teaching of reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. 


GRIFFIN, WILLIAM J., and VENABLE, 
Tom. “Examination of Examinations: 
Standardized Tests of English Gram- 
mar and Usage,” Educational Forum, 
XVI (January, 1952), 211-18. 

Calls in question commonly used tests of 
usage as to validity of items, techniques of 
measurement, and interpretation of results. 


Haucu, Oscar M. “Representative 
Research in the Communication 
Skills,” Education, LXXII (March, 
1952), 470-80. 

Reviews research in the skills of listening, 
grammar, composition, and speech, and in 
the interrelationships among them. 
HAYAKAWA, S. I. “Linguistic Science 
and the Teaching of English,” Balti- 
more Bulletin of Education, XXIX 
(January-February, 1952), 9-22. 
Makes a dynamic plea for natural, motivated 
expression, observation of language in varied 
situations, and separation of Saying some- 
thing from editorial correction. 

HEILMAN, ARTHUR. “Critical Listening 
and the Educational Process,” Educa- 
tion, LXXII (March, 1952), 481-87. 
Presents evidence of uncritical listening 
based on measures prepared for college 
Freshmen. 


tit: 


112: 


113: 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 
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Joret Townsuip Hicu Scoot. “De- 
veloping Oral Communication Skills,” 
English Journal, XLI (January, 1952), 
24-30. 


Summarizes a committee report on oral 
communication. 


KAULFERS, WALTER V. “The Language 
Arts in Modern Dress,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXVI 
(October, 1951), 330-38. 

Urges, with specific examples, newer meth- 
ods of teaching grammar and sentence struc- 
ture in connection with expression. 


LEVENSON, WILLIAM B., and STASHEFF, 
EDWARD. Teaching through Radio and 
Television. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1952 (revised). Pp. 560. 

Gives practical helps for preparation, selec- 
tion, presentation, and evaluation of school 


broadcasts and telecasts in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Lewis, PHILIP. “Television Settles 
Down,” Clearing House, XXVI (No- 
vember, 1951), 168-72. 

Furnishes evidence of reduction of hours 
spent in viewing, less interference with 
homework, and greater maturity in pro- 


gram selection with age of viewer and years 
of ownership of television. 


McCuttoucn, Constance, “Word 
Analysis in the High Schoo] Program,” 
English Journal, XLI (January, 1952), 
15-23. 


Presents specific help for approaching un- 
familiar words. 


MILLER, HELEN R. “Unified Studies: 
An Escape from Educational Feudal- 
ism,” Clearing House, XXVI (Septem- 
ber, 1951), 20-24. 


Describes a revolt from conventional teach- 
ing which improves learning in English. 


Newman, Haron. “Making Composi- 
tion Writing Meaningful,” High Points 
în the Work of the High Schools of New 


York City, XXXIV (February, 1952), 
46-54, 


Er 
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118. 


119, 


120. 


121. 


122; 


123. 
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Urges emphasis upon self-discipline in writ- 
ing and guidance by the teacher in determin- 
ing ends and means. 


New York City TEACHERS OF SLOW 
Learners. “The XG Program,” Eng- 
lish Journal, XL (December, 1951), 
553-59. j 

Presents a composite picture of what four 
teachers of English in New York City are 
doing for slow learners. 


Nicuots, RALPH G. “Listening Instruc- 
tion in the Secondary School,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVI (May, 
1952), 158-74. 

Summarizes research in listening and meth- 
ods of increasing competence in it. 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, Con- 
test COMMITTEE. “A Program of 
Speech Education,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XXXVII (October, 1951), 
347-58. 

Proposes elements of speech important for 


all pupils whether in integrated courses, 1n 
extra-curriculum activities, or in specialized 


speech programs. 
Potey, Irvin C. “More Chances for 
Growth—the Value of a Malvern Festi- 
val,” English Journal, XL (October, 
1951), 433-36. 


Presents a progr: 
ing many studeni 
Friends high school. 


am of dramatic art involv- 
ts in the Germantown 


REEVE, FREDERIC E. “Toward a Phi- 
losophy of Communication,” Educa- 
tion, LXXII (March, 1952), 445-55. 

Defines communication and methods for in- 
terrelating skills of speech, writing, reading, 


and listening. 
“A Bridge for the 


Roopy, SARAH I. 
l, XL (Novem- 


Poets,” English Journa 
ber, 1951), 492-98. 

Interrelates poetic technique and poetic ef- 
fect with what poets have to say to adoles- 


cents. 


124. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


Roopy, Saran I. “Effect of Radio, 
Television, and Motion Pictures on the 
Development of Maturity,” English 
Journal, XLI (May, 1952), 245-50. 


Offers suggestions for developing maturity 
through, and in the use of, mass modes of 
communication. 


. Ryan, MARGARET. “Achieving Unity 


with Diversity,” English Journal, XL 
(December, 1951), 547-52. 

Reveals a technique for using class, group, 
and individual reading within the same unit 
of instruction. 

SHEPHERD, Epiru E. “Building a Back- 
ground for Understanding Our Lan- 
guage,” English Journal, XL (Novem- 
ber, 1951), 499-505. 

Presents a helpful approach to the develop- 
ment and contemporary use of English 
which will appeal to older pupils. 


Smerman, Marion C. “Teaching a 
Novel,” English Journal, XLI (Janu- 
ary, 1952), 8-14. 

Gives inspiring suggestions for a common 
approach to The Return of the Native by a 
class of intelligent readers. 


SINGER, Henry A. “Human Relations 
and Mass Communications: A Human 
Relations Motion Picture Training Se- 
ries,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XXV (September, 1951), 50-63. 
Describes with concrete examples the use of 
excerpts from literary and documentary 
films to demonstrate the needs of youth. 


san, Rosemary A. “Effective Prepa- 
ration for College English,” School Re- 
view, LX (February, 1952), 90-93. 
Presents evidence concerning the relative 
value of usage drills and practice in writing 
for success in college English. 


STRANG, RUTH; GILBERT, CHRISTINE 
B.; and SCOGGIN, MARGARET. Gateways 
to Readable Books. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1952 (revised). Pp. 148. 
Combines results of research into books 
suitable for reluctant readers. 
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Tuomas, CLEVELAND A. “Recent Ar- 
ticles on Audio-visual Aids in Second- 
ary-School English,” English Journal, 
XLI (June, 1952), 313-17. 

Compiles helps for the use of audio-visual 
aids, including classroom devices originated 
by the teacher. 


Watt, W. D., and Simson, W. A. “The 
Responses of Adolescent Groups to 
Certain Films,” British Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXI (June, 1951, 
Part II), 81-88. 

Presents evidence of the stimulation of fan- 
tasy, experience of shock, and identification 
in the reactions of teen-age boys to twelve 
films of varied character. 


WILLARD, CHARLES B. “The Poets of 
Controversy for the High-School Stu- 
dent,” English Journal, XL (Novem- 
ber, 1951), 508-14. 


Shows how such writers as MacLeish, Au- 
den, and Pound may be successfully taught 
in high school. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES? 


RoBERT E. KEOHANE 
Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


Regular departments in periodicals, 


such as “Sight and Sound in Social 
Studies,” have not been included in 


th 
sa 


is list. Similarly omitted in order to 
ve space are most of the items which 


were reviewed in “Educational News 
and Editorial Comment: Education 
for Citizenship”? in this journal for 


N 


ovember, 1952. 


134. ALLEN, Jack (editor). The Teacher of 


the Social Studies. Twenty-third Year- 
book of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1952. Washington: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1952. Pp. viii+248. 


2See also Item 538 (Aldrich) in the list of se- 


lected references appearing in the October, 1952, 
issue of the Elementary School Journal. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 
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Leaders in the field of social-studies educa- 
tion discuss the problems of the pre-service 
education of social-studies teachers, their 
problems in the classroom and the commu- 
nity, and their professional growth. 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES IN THE CITY or New York. 
Handbook for Social Studies Teaching. 
New York: Republic Book Co., 1951. 
Pp. viii+240. 

This ‘‘methods” book includes, among 
others, chapters on the core curriculum and 


adaptation to both the slow learner and the 
superior student. 


AYER, FREDERIC L., and CORMAN, 
BERNARD C. “Citizenship Concepts 
Are Developed by Laboratory Prac- 
tices,” Social Education, XVI (May, 
1952), 215-16. 

Shows that firsthand experience with gov- 
ernmental processes, properly used, develops 
in high-school Seniors more adequate con- 
ceptions of the good citizen. 


BINING, ARTHUR C., and BINING, 
Davin H. Teaching the Social Studies in 
Secondary Schools. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952 (third 
edition). Pp. x+350. 


A thorough revision of a standard work. 


BLAKEMORE, James E. (editor), Focus 
on Foreign Policy. Annual Proceedings 
of the Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies, 1950-1951, Vol. 
XLVIII. Philadelphia: The Council 
(% James E. Blakemore, Great Neck 
High School, Great Neck, New York), 
1952. Pp. 72, 

Stresses the work of the Department of 
State and emphasizes teaching about Asia. 


Bonn, Frovp A., and ROEHR, GEORGE 
L. “The Rediscovery of Economics,” 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XXVII (May, 1952), 295-300. 
Reports recommendations of the Southern 
California Conference on Economic Educa- 
tion for giving some economic education to 
all upper-secondary-school students. 
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BRICKMAN, WILLIAM W. “Social Stud- 
ies,” School and Society, LXXV (Feb- 
ruary 23, 1952), 116-24. 

A first-rate review of the major books ap- 
pearing in 1948-51. 


Brown, RALPH A. “Locating Re- 
sources for ‘the Teaching of Local His- 
tory,” School Review, LX (May, 1952), 
292-97. 

Points out, with examples, ways of finding 
and of using primary sources in the teaching 


of local history. 


Brown, Ratpu A., and Brown, 
Marian R. “The Social Studies 
Teacher and American Biography,” 
Social Studies, XLIII (January, 1952), 
10-20. 

Discusses values of biographical reading by 
history students and reviews recent biogra- 
phies related to United States history. 


Byr, Encar C. How To Conduct a Field 
Trip. How To Do It Series No. 12. 
Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1952. Pp. 8. 

An experienced director of trips summarizes 
useful suggestions on preparation for, and 
conduct of, field trips. 


Cuavsow, Hymen M. “The G.E.D. 
and the Social Studies,” Junior College 
Journal, XXII (April, 1952), 450-56. 
Reportsontheuse of aG.E.D.test asa social- 
studies pretest and on the results of provid- 
ing a special class for, and of giving individ- 
ual attention to, students for whom failure 
seemed probable. 


Cotrincs, Miter R. How To Utilise 
Communily Resources. How To Do It 
Series No. 13. Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1952. 
Pp. 8. 

Summarizes some of the more obvious as- 
pects of the topic. 

CunnincHaM, Mary E., and BROWN, 
Ratpu A. “The Social Studies and Lo- 
cal History,” Social Studies, XLIII 
(March, 1952), 104-13. 


147. 


149. 


T51. 


. ECKERT, 


. ENGL 


Reviews the highlights of the history of 
local-history-teaching in the United States, 
discusses its values, and gives a relevant 
bibliography. 


D’Amsrosio, Louis M. “Adjusting the 
Social Studies to the Non-academically 
Inclined Child,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXXIV (January, 1952), 13-18. 
Recommends emphasis upon current mate- 
rials, the open-textbook method, and motor 
abilities. 

Grore (editor), Interna- | 
tionales Jahrbuch fiir Geschichtsunter- 
richt, Bd. I. Brumswick, Germany: 
Verlag Albert Limbach, 1951. Pp. 340. 
Contains informative articles on the history 
curriculum in Austria and France and sum- 
marizes the results of French-German, Eng- 
lish-German, and UNESCO conferences on 
the revision of history textbooks. 


“Education for Citizenship,” Phi Delta. 
Kappan, XXXIII (December, 1951), 
165-67. 

Reports on current experiments in, and stud- 
ies of, citizenship education, notably by the 
schools co-operating with Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and with Kansas 
State College, and at Cambridge (Massa- 
chusetts), Detroit, and Syracuse. The issue 
also summarizes the 1951 yearbook (pub- 
lished in November, 1952) of the National 
Council for the Social Studies on citizenship 
education, and offers schools a useful inven- 
tory for citizenship education. 

£, T. L. “A National Survey of 
the Teaching of Psychology in High 
Schools,” School Review, LIX (Novem- 
ber, 1951), 467-71. 

Psychology is taught as an elective, one- 
semester subject in 8.4 per cent of high 
schools. 

Erickson, EpitH F. “The Study ofa 
Problem,” Clearing House, XXVI (Oc- 
tober, 1951), 82-86. 

Describes the teaching of a unit in “‘Prob- 
lems of Democracy.” 
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GILMORE, ALLEN A. “The Methods and 
Concepts of History,” Journal of Gen- 
eral Education, VI (January, 1952), 
113-21. 

A professor of history in a technical college 
concentrates upon teaching Freshmen how 
to use a ‘‘disciplined set of methods” of his- 
torical study and how to think in terms of a 
pattern of historical concepts. 


Gross, Ricuarp E. “What’s Wrong 
with American History?” Social Educa- 
tion, XVI (April, 1952), 157-61. 
Reports the findings of a study of United 
States history-teaching in California. Ill- 
prepared or uninterested teachers, the teach- 
ing of discrete facts, and poor integration 
rank high as causes of dissatisfaction with 
the course. 


HELFANT, KENNETH. “The Teaching of 
Psychology in High Schools: A Review 
of the Literature,” School Review, LX 
(November, 1952), 467-73. 

Reviews arguments for and against such 
courses, problems of securing teachers and 
teaching materials, and current issues in 


organization of psychological content in the 
high-school curriculum. 


HENRY, GEORGE. “Developing Con- 
cepts at the High School Level,” Read- 
ing Instruction in the Total School Pro- 
gram, pp. 29-34. Proceedings of the 
33rd Annual Conference Held at the 
University of Delaware, March 2, 3, 
1951, Vol. II. Compiled by Russell G. 
Stauffer. Newark, Delaware: Reading 
Clinic, School of Education, University 
of Delaware, 1951. 

Suggests, with special reference to social- 
studies terms, how to, and how zot to, help 
students put meaning into the words which 


they use and how to apply the concepts once 
they are meaningful. 


Horton, SAMUEL M. (editor). “Pro- 
viding for the Civic and Organizational 
Needs of Adolescents,” High School 


Journal, XXXV (February, 1952), 
130-60. 


157, 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 
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Discusses social-studies teaching skills, the 
use of the ‘‘Laboratory-Practice”’ approach 
in citizenship education, and guidance func- 
tions of the social studies. 


Jounson, B. Lasar. “General Educa- 
tion for Citizenship,” Junior College 
Journal, XXIII (October, 1952), 91- 
97. 


Defines general education and describes 
some of the leading California programs in 
citizenship education. 


Jounson, EARL S. “Social Class as Fact 
and Perspective in the Social Studies,’ 
School Review, LX (April, 1952), 203- 
12. 


Develops the proposition that “the pre- 
eminent obligation of the social studies is to 
facilitate the student’s socialization and ac- 
quaint him with its nature as a social proc- 
ess, to the end that he may ... come to 
know what manner of man he is.” 


Jornt CouxciL on Economic EDUCA- 
TION. Summary Report of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 1948- 
1951. New York: The Council (444 
Madison Avenue), [n.d.]. Pp. 58. 


Reviews briefly the work of the Joint Coun- 
cil in getting co-operation from interested 
groups and in developing workshops and 
materials to promote economic literacy. Ap- 


pendix A reviews field developments by 
states. 


Jones, O. Garrrezp, “Is Civic Educa- 
tion a Fraud?” National Municipal Re- 
view, XLI (May, 1952), 234-37. 
Concludes that civic education is not & 
fraud, on the basis of Jones’s notable course 
at Toledo and of the results of a survey 
which indicated that, of Toledo’s 1930-38 
graduates in Lucas County, 92 per cent had 
voted in the state election of 1950. 


KEMMERER, Donarp L. “Let’s Use 
More Economics in Teaching Eco- 
nomic History,” Social Studies, XLIII 
(January, 1952), 3-10. 

An economist specifies analytical and inter- 


pretive tools which he finds neglected in 
economic-history teaching. 
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Kenwortuy, LEONARD S. World Hori- 
zons for Teachers. Teachers College 
Studies in Education. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952. Pp. xiv+ 
142. 

Describes practices in ‘‘education for world- 
mindedness.” 


Krouane, RosBErT E. “The Source 
Method in Nebraska, 1891-1900: An 
Early Experiment in the In-service 
Education of Teachers,” Social Studies, 
XLIII (February and March, 1952), 
51-58, 113-17. 

Traces the attempt, through teaching and 
publication, of Professor Fred M. Fling and 
his associates to encourage the more intel- 
ligent use of primary sources in history- 
teaching on the secondary level. 


Kronane, RoBERT E. “Education for 
Citizenship,” School Review, LX (No- 
vember, 1952), 445-57. 

Reviews the political, economic, current af- 
fairs, international relations, and compara- 
tive education aspects of the topic. 


McGuynn, Epna M. “Civics and His- 
tory at the Registry of Deeds,” Social 
Education, XV (November, 1951), 
333-35. 


Describes the successful use of county rec- 
ords in a teachers’ college history course. 


Metxryoun, Donan. “Social Policy 
as a Focus for Social Science,” J ournal 
of General Education, VI (October, 
1951), 26-34. 

Describes the content, organization, and 
teaching procedures of “Social Sciences 3” 
in the College of the University of Chicago. 


Murr, James W. “Revitalizing the 
Teaching of Government,” Educational 
Forum, XVI (November, 1951), 103- 
Te 

Describes ‘‘Senior Government Day” in 
Michigan counties, in which high-school 
Seniors, social-studies teachers, school ad- 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 
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ministrators, local and state public officials, 
and political scientists co-operate. 


Morratt, Maurice P., and RI, 
STEPHEN G. “What Documents Have 
Educational Value,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, XXV (September, 
1951), 23-33. 

Suggests appropriate educational uses for a 
wide range of primary sources. 


NAFTALIN, ARTHUR. “Social Science in 
General Education,” General Educa- 
tion, pp. 111-35. Fifty-first Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. Chicago: Distrib- 
uted by the University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. 

Reviews basic issues and present state of the 
social studies in general education at the col- 
lege level and warns against the dangers of 
“skepticism, presentism, scientism, and 
anti-intellectualism.” 


PENROSE, WILLIAM O. Freedom Is Our- 
selves: Legal Rights and Duties of the 
Citisen as a Basis for Civic Education. 
University of Delaware Monograph 
Series, No. 2. Newark, Delaware: Uni- 
versity of Delaware Press, 1952. Pp. 
xviii +256. 

Defines citizenship basically in political 
terms, analyzes the rights and duties of citi- 
zens and of aliens in the United States, 
points out the inadequacies for citizenship 
education of the treatment by a limited 
sample of civics textbooks, and makes some 
worth-while suggestions for improving edu- 
cation for citizenship. 


Peters, Frank R. “An Outsider Looks 
at a Liberal Program in Education: An 
Appraisal of the Course in the College 
of the University of Chicago,” Journal 
of Higher Education, XXIII (March, 
1952), 131-36, 170. 

Describes ‘‘Social Sciences 1” at Chicago 
and makes generally sound suggestions for 
its improvement, particularly of the com- 
prehensive examination. 
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REDFIELD, ROBERT. ‘“‘Social Science 
Research in General Education,” Jour- 
nal of General Education, VI (January, 
1952), 81-91. 

Analyzes the nature of social-science method 
in the context of a college “culture-and-per- 
sonality” course. 


SAMFORD, CLARENCE D., and COTTLE, 
EUGENE. Social Studies in the Secondary 
School. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. x+376. 

A new ‘‘methods”’ book which eschews phi- 
losophy and history of education and seeks 
to be practical and to promote education for 
life-adjustment. 


SAWYER, MICHAEL O., and Brown, 
STUART GERRY. “Problems in Demo- 
cratic Citizenship,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXIII (February, 1952), 
84-88, 116. 


Describes an ‘‘inquiry into depth of citizen- 
ship” for college Freshmen at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, which uses a ‘case approach” and 
readings chosen from classic and contem- 
porary social and political thinkers. The 
course concentrates upon the values, ideals, 


and ways of democracy, political and non- 
political. 


175, Situ, JOE. Student Councils for Our 


Times. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. Pp. viii+-110. 

Describes the status of student councils in 
high schools as depicted in recent literature 
and develops the author’s ideas of what 
councils ought to become and how they can 
best contribute to citizenship education. 


176, SPIESKE, ALICE W. “Bibliography of 


Textbooks in the Social Studies, 1950- 
51,” Social Education, XV (December, 
1951), 385-86. 


Third annual supplement to the Bibliogra- 
phy of Textbooks for the Social Studies (1949), 


177. Srrona, C. F. (compiler). Teaching for 


International Understanding: An Ex- 
amination of Methods and Materials. 


179, 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 
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London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, 1952. 

A statement prepared for the British Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO and pub- 
lished for the Ministry of Education. 


. TAYLOR, GEORGE R. “Meeting the So- 


cial Studics Where They Are: The In- 
troductory Course in Social Science at 
Amherst College,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXIII (February, 1952), 
68-74. 

Describes a ‘‘problems-approach” course for 
college Sophomores in American civilization, 
which combines lectures, readings, analyti- 
cal papers, and seminar-type discussions. 


Vincent, WILLIAM S. “The Developing 
Program of the Citizenship Education 
Project,” Teachers College Record, L111 
(March, 1952), 307-11. 

Describes the procedures of one of the lead- 
ing ventures in co-operative civic education. 


WEINBERG, MEYER. “Social Science 
Discussion and the Tape Recorder,” 
Junior College Journal, XXII (October, 
1951), 68-71. 


Tells how to use tape-recorded interviews to 
provide stimulating material for discussion 


groups in a junior-college course in social 
science. 


Werneast, Davin E, “Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Number,” Education, 
LXXII (April, 1952), 511-76. 

Describes several learning projects on this 
topic, and contains a useful section, ‘Teach- 


ing the Teachers,” with suggestions for con- 
tent and materials, 


Wronski, Stantey P. How To Locate 
Useful Government Publications. How 
To Do It Series No. 11. Washington: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1952. Pp, 8. 

Gives the teacher help in locating such ma- 
terial and some good suggestions for its use- 


Zinovirv, M. A. Soviet Methods of 
Teaching History. Translated by Alexis 


E 
oe 
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Musin-Pushkin. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
J. W. Edwards Co. for the American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1952. Pp. 
vi+164. 

Makes abundantly clear how important the 
Soviet regime regards the teaching of what 
passes for history in the U.S.S.R. and how to 
do it so as “‘to imbue their pupils with ardent 
love for their native land and to foster Soviet 
patriotism within them.” 


GEOGRAPHY 
Epna E. EISEN 
Kent State University 


Becker, Henry F. “Some Implica- 
tions of Resource-Use Education for 
Geographers,” Journal of Geography, 
LI (March, 1952), 103-11. 

Explains (1) the basic concepts of resource- 
use education and (2) the opportunities such 
programs provide for geography teachers to 
contribute their training, skill, and experi- 
ence in meeting community problems. 


Beckman, WALTER H. “Trees to Lum- 
ber: A Project,” Journal of Geography, 


LI (March, 1952), 112-18. 
Describes procedures used in collecting data, 
and presenting a program 


preparing exhibits 
ix-week study 


by seventh-grade pupils in a $ 
of trees and lumber. 


Cressey, GEORGE B. “The Land of the 
Five Seas,” Journal of Geography, LI 
(September, 1952), 221-30. 

1 of the concrete and cur- 
ng students to ap- 
f specific areas in 


Presents materia 
rent type needed in helpi 
preciate the significance © 
their world-relationships. 


DIETTRICH, SIGISMOND DE RUEDES- 
mem. “Some Geographic Aspects of 
the Russian Expansion,” Education, 
LXXII (February, 1952), 371-80. 

Presents basic information useful in helping 
students understand factors associated in 
giving a specific area its individual charac- 


ter. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


EDEL, WILBUR. “Geography and World 
Affairs,” Journal of Geography, LI (Sep- 
tember, 1952), 248-53. 


Describes an experiment to discover what 
knowledge of Europe the average college 
student relies upon in his discussion of inter- 
national affairs. 


Fine, Benyaan. “U.S. College Stu- 
dents Flunk in Knowledge of Geogra- 
phy,” Journal of Geogra phy, L (Novem- 
ber, 1951), 334-41. 


Reprinted from the New York Times, June 
11, 1951. Presents results of a geography 
survey among college students, including the 
test questions and answers and the per cents 
of students giving right answers. 


Firman, Davin. “Geography in Higher 
Education,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
lion, XXIII (March, 1952), 137-44. 


Summarizes the geography-course offerings 
in colleges throughout the country. 


Foster, ALICE (editor). Perspective in 
the Study of Geography. A Collection of 
Papers Presented at the Geography 
Alumni Conference. Chicago: Depart- 
ment of Geography, University of Chi- 
cago, 1951. Pp. iv+42. 

Edith P. Parker, in a paper entitled ‘‘Con- 
clusions concerning Orientation Courses,” 
reveals experiments with various units and 
procedures which result in an effective pro- 
gram. Allan K. Philbrick, in a paper on ‘An 
Organizing Theme for Geography,” illus- 
trates the application of the core of ideas in- 
volved in geography by considering com- 
mercial sunflower production in the oc- 
cupancy pattern of the Mennonites of south- 
ern Manitoba. Robert S. Platt, in a paper 
entitled ‘Introductory Field Study,” ex- 
plains the need for, and nature of, field study 
as an integral part of geographic orientation. 
Robert A. Heil, in a paper on ‘Some Aspects 
of Laboratory and Library Work,” shows 
ways in which the two activities can and 


should make valuable contributions toward 
attaining some of the goals of an orientation 


course in geography. 
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GEIS, GILBERT. “Geography in Nor- 
wegian Schools,” Education, LXXII 
(February, 1952), 434-39. 

Presents the results of a study of geography 
in Norwegian schools based on six ques- 
tions: (1) who (2) communicates what (3) 
to whom (4) through what channels (5) for 
what effect, and (6) with what effect? 


James, Linnie B. “The Daily Geo- 
graphic News: A Pupil Newspaper,” 
Journal of Geography, LI (April, 1952), 
151-56. 

Describes a daily newspaper issued by an 
eighth-grade geography class. 


James, Liynie B. “A Mystery Coun- 
try—A Lesson in the Readings of 
Graphs and Statistics,” Journal of 
Geography, LI (September, 1952), 231- 
35. 

Describes how eighth-grade pupils were 
guided in their use of maps, graphs, and 
Statistics to discover outstanding charac- 
teristics of a country (New Zealand). 


Juncr, Rusy M. “Geography in the 
High Schools of Michigan,” Journal of 


Geography, L (November, 1951), 329- 
34. 


Reports on status of geography as revealed 
by data secured from questionnaires sent to 
all high schools in Michigan on enrolment 
in geography classes for Grades IX through 
XII, courses taught, and length of courses. 


Kostanick, Hury Lovis. “The Sig- 
nificance of Geopolitical Changes in 
Eastern Europe,” Education, LXXII 
(February, 1952), 381-87. 

Presents geographic information which 
may be useful in directing students in their 
studies of eastern Europe. 


Owen, Jonn E. “A Newer View of 
Geography,” Education, LXXII (Feb- 
ruary, 1952), 431-33. 

Shows the expansive curriculum possibili- 
ties that stem from recognition of the role 


of geographic factors in making man’s so- 
ciety what it is. 
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198. PHILBRICK, ALAN K., and MAYER, 


199, 
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HarorD M. “A Technique for Visual 
Examination of Associations of Areal 
Patterns,” Journal of Geography, L 
(December, 1951), 367-73. 

Describes a technique of preparing slides 
which provides an effective approach to the 
graphic combination on a single map of 
multiple patterns in an areal association. 


Puikus, Mary Viora. “Pennsyl- 


vania’s Geography Course of Study— 
Grades VII to XII,” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, L (November, 1951), 323-29. 
Explains the philosophy and plan by which 
a state geography committee developed a 
course of study directed to meet the needs 
of high-school pupils. 


Pounns, NORMAN J. G. “The Political 
Geography of the Straits of Gibraltar,” 
Journal of Geography, LI (April, 1952), 
165-70. 

Presents material on the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the divisions of a relatively 
small area to help students make the proper 
political associations. 


ROSTLUND, ERHARD. “The Persistent 
Planetary-Wind Diagram,” Journal of 
Geography, LI (October, 1952), 285-92. 
Presents objections to the use of certain 
well-known diagrams commonly used in 
introductory geography courses and rec- 
ommends a procedure that will be not only 
stimulating to the students but sound. 


VISHER, STEPHEN S., and VIsHER, 
HALENE HATCHER. “Conservation, an 
International Problem,” Education, 
LXXII (February, 1952), 417-22. 
Discusses what recent international confer- 
ences have accomplished in their ap- 
Proaches to solutions of world-problems 
concerned with natural resources. 


Vouras, PAUL P. “Location of Schools 
—A Problem in Educational Geogra- 
phy,” Journal of Geography, LI (March, 
1952), 121-25. 


Gives an example of a method employed in 
the selection of a school site, in which high- 
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school pupils could participate and thereby 
benefit themselves and their community. 


. WarMAN, H. J. “Three R’s Are Not 


Enough,” Progressive Education, XXIX 
(April, 1952), 193-97. 

Presents case histories which show that 
three R’s were not enough to produce edu- 
cated citizens and lists twenty-three practi- 
cal questions which geography teachers can 
use as guides to build ‘“‘understanding, 
loyalty, and pride in the community.” 


. WiLLIAMs, KENNETH J. “A Survey of 


the Knowledge of Incoming Students in 
College Geography,” Journal of Geogra- 
phy, LI (April, 1952), 157-62. 

Presents implications gained from results of 
a study conducted to determine what in- 
coming students in college know of the 
basic role played by a knowledge of place 
geography of the United States. 


WILSON, MARIETTA COPPOCK. “What 
Shall We Teach in Junior High School 
Geography?” Journal of Geography, LI 
(February, 1952), 55-64. 

Reviews an investigation of courses of 
study in geography at the junior high 
school level and presents conclusions based 
on a careful analysis of the data. 


SCIENCE 
WILBUR L. BEAUCHAMP 
University of Chicago 


ABRAHAMS, Harorp J. “Preparing 
High School Students for the Atomic 
Era,” Science Education, XXXV (De- 
cember, 1951), 266-68. 


outline of a course on atomic 


Presents an 
ool level. 


science at the secondary-sch 
ABRAMSON, BERNARD. “A Comparison 
of Two Methods of Teaching Mechan- 
ics in High School,” Science Education, 
XXXVI (March, 1952), 96-106. 

Compares the traditional method of teach- 
ing mechanics and the use of graphic repre- 
sentations, such as pictures, photographs, 
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cartoons, charts, or diagrams, as the sole 
source of instructional materials. 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE, CHICAGO 
Puszic Scuoots. “Material Aids Infor- 
mation,” American Biology Teacher, 
XIV (February, 1952), 32-37. 

A listing of sources of free films in the field 
of biology. 


Bewieman, Ricnarp G. “The Field 
Trip, a Technique in Natural Science 
Teaching,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIL (February, 1952), 105-18. 
Discusses purposes of field trips and meth- 
ods of procedure and gives a good bibliogra- 
phy. 


. Branc, Sam S. “Science Interests of 


Junior High School Pupils,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, LI (December, 
1951), 745-52. 

Reports the results of an investigation to 
determine interests in various aspects of 
the biological and physical sciences. 


Branc, Sam S. “Review of the General 
Goals in Science Teaching,” Science 
Education, XXXVI (February, 1952), 
47-52. 

Summarizes recommendations made by 
national committees, science-education 
books, courses of study, and current litera- 


ture. 
Branc, Sam S. “Instructional Mate- 
rials for the Physical Sciences,” Science 
Teacher, XIX (March, 1952), 63-66. 


Lists available films dealing with electricity, 
magnetism, hydraulics, and mechanics and 
other types of visual materials useful in 


these areas. 


Burnett, R. WILL. “Combating Preju- 
dice through Science Teaching.” Wash- 
ington: National Science Teachers 
Association, 1952. Pp. 32. 


Discusses the problem of intergroup rela- 
tions and gives suggestions for utilizing sci- 
ence classes to bring about a better under- 


standing of this problem. 
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. CRoMBIE, CHARLES W. “Selecting Sci- 


ence Textbooks,” Science Education, 
XXXV (December, 1951), 276-78. 
Suggests criteria for evaluation of text- 
books and a score card based on these 
criteria. 


Deck, Ray F. “Vocabulary Develop- 
ment To Improve Reading and 
Achievement in Science,” American 
Biology Teacher, XIV (January, 1952), 
13-15. 

Gives suggestions for discovering the words 
or terms which may be new or difficult and 
for arranging learning activities to develop 
an understanding of them. 


FRANZEN, CARL G. F. “The Place of the 
Laboratory in the Teaching of Sci- 
ence,” School Science and Mathematics, 
LI (December, 1951), 708-13. 
Criticizes the exclusive use of the deductive 
method in the laboratory and suggests 
ways of securing pupil participation in rais- 
ing and solving problems. 


Grant, Martin L. “How the Teacher’s 
Literature Files Can Serve the Students 
in Laboratory and Classroom Work,” 
American Biology Teacher, XIV (April, 
1952), 83-90. 

Suggests types of materials for the teacher 


to collect and ways of storing, cataloguing, 
and using them. 


Harvey, HELEN W. “An Experimental 
Study of the Effect of Field Trips upon 
the Development of Scientific Attitudes 
in a Ninth Grade General Science 
Class,” Science Education, XXXV (De- 
cember, 1951), 242-48. 

Tells how to conduct field trips in which the 
objective is the development of a more sci- 
entific attitude. Presents results comparing 
two classes, one taking field trips and one 


experiencing the usual classroom proce- 
dures. 


Krasnican, MILAN J. “The N 


$ eed for 
Science 


Classroom Procedures in 
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Thinking,” Science Education, XXXVI 
(March, 1952), 123-25. 

Presents an analysis of attitudes and abili- 
ties involved in scientific thinking and some 
suggestions for procedures focused upon 
the development of these abilities and atti- 
tudes. 


LICHTENWALTER, M. C. “How To Suc- 
ceed in the Study of Biology,” Ameri- 
can Biology Teacher, XIII (December, 
1951), 180-82. 

Presents a list of suggestions to be given to 
pupils in beginning biology. 


MALLINSON, GEORGE G. “Some Impli- 
cations for Using Films in the Teaching 
of Biology,” American Biology Teacher, 
XIV (February, 1952), 37-40. 

A review of recent studies in the field of 
biology related to effective uses of films. 


MALLINSON, GEORGE G. “Science Edu- 
cation and World Understanding,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LII 
(October, 1952), 531-38. 

Shows how courses in biology, geography, 
and the physical sciences can be used to 
obtain a better understanding of world re- 
lationship. 


MARTIN, W. EDGAR. “The Present 
Status of Instruction in General Biol- 
ogy,” American Biology Teacher, XIII 
(November, 1951), 149-57, 

Shows the trends in enrolment, areas 
stressed, nature of laboratory work, and 
use of supplementary aids, as revealed by 


figures collected by the Office of Educa- 
tion. 


Miter, Mites Max, and DRESDEN, 
KATHERINE. “Kearny High Studies 
Evaporation and Humidity,” School 
Science and M. athematics, LII (October, 
1952), 549-55, 

Describes a method of teaching science in 
which the work is planned and carried 00 
by groups of students. 


Panusu, Lours. “How To Use Projects 
in Teaching High School Chemistry,” 
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School Science and Mathematics, LII 
(April, 1952), 291-99. 

Presents examples of term projects worked 
out by students. 


. Perra, Miron O. “The Use of Labora- 


tory Activities in Teaching General 
Science,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LII (February, 1952), 119-25. 
Lists the functions of the laboratory and 
illustrates each function with several ex- 
amples. 


Reap, Joux G. “Construction and 
Evaluation of a New General Science 
Test,” Science Education, XXXV (De- 
cember, 1951), 262-66. 

Describes the construction of a general-sci- 
ence test based upon analysis of textbooks. 


Smirn, HERBERT F. A. “A Determina- 
tion of Principles Desirable for a 
Course of General Science at the Junior 
High School Level,” Science Education, 
XXXV (December, 1951), 279-84; 
XXXVI (February, 1952), 32-47. 
Presents a list of 118 science principles ar- 
ranged in order of desirability and a list of 
experiments judged to be desirable for 
junior high school science. 


StarrorD, WAYNE A. “The Textbook 
versus Supplemental Material in 
Teaching Biology,” School Science and 
Mathematics, LII (December, 1952), 
737-42. 


Presents data of an investigation in which 
the use of a basic textbook as a foundation 
for instruction is compared with use of sup- 
plemental material based on the same 


course outline. 


Vance, B. BERNARR. “Experimental 
and Laboratory Techniques,” Ameri- 
can Biology Teacher, XIV (March, 
1952), 54-61. 

Discusses the value of the laboratory in at- 
taining the goals of science instruction in 


biology. 
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Wasnton, NATHAN S. “A Syllabus in 
Biology for General Education: IJ,” 
Science Education, XXXVI (October, 
1952), 227-37. 


Describes a method of determining the im- 
portance of biological principles and gives 
a list of principles based on this method. 


Zim, HERBERT S. “Where Are We Now 


and Where Are We Going in Science 
Education?” Science Teacher, XIX 


(September, 1952), 161-67. 


An unusually stimulating article which 
should be read by every science teacher. 


MATHEMATICS 


GEORGE E. HAWKINS 
Lyons Township High School 
and Junior College 
La Grange, Illinois 


. BECKMANN, Mitton W. “How Mathe- 


matically Literate Is the Typical Ninth 
Grader after Having Completed either 
General Mathematics or Algebra?” 
School Science and Mathematics, LII 
(June, 1952), 449-55. 

Summarizes a study of the gains made and 
level of achievement attained in the twen- 
ty-nine competencies listed in the Second 
Report of the Post-War Commission by 
ninth-grade Nebraska pupils who studied 
general mathematics and by others who 
studied algebra. 


Berz, Wiiu1aM. “The Place of Mathe- 
matics in Human Affairs, and Related 
Curriculum Problems,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (February, 1952), 81-88. 
Discusses criteria that have been used in 
selecting curriculum content and makes 
suggestions regarding content for modern 
courses. 

CAMBRERA, EMANUEL S., and MEDICI, 
Hecror J. “The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics in the Argentine Republic,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLIV (Decem- 
ber, 1951), 529-36. 
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Contrasts teaching methods used in Argen- 
tina and those most frequently used in the 
United States. 


COOPER, CHARLES M. “Mathematics in 
Engineering Research,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (May, 1952), 331-35. 

Emphasizes the importance of early form- 
ing the habit of sizing up all problems—for 
example, estimating the answer—which the 
author refers to as ‘quantitative thinking.” 


Davis, Davo R. The Teaching of 
Mathematics. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 
1951. Pp. xvi+416. 


A textbook on the techniques of teaching, 
the purpose of which is to exhibit the prob- 
lems and duties facing the teacher and to 
suggest ways of handling them effectively. 


Epwarps, P. D.; Jones, P. S.; and 
MEseERVE, B. E. “Mathematical Prepa- 
ration for College,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (May, 1952), 321-30. 

Lists mathematical needs of students for 


studying each of various subject fields in 
college. 


Fenr, Howar F. “Teaching for Ap- 
preciation of Mathematics,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LII (January, 
1952), 19-24., 


Analyzes factors involved in appreciation 


and illustrates these by use of the Golden 
Section. 


GROVE, ETHEL L., and GROVE, EWART 
L. “An Experiment in the Integration 
of Mathematics and Science,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LII (June, 
1952), 467-70. 

Discusses a practical plan for correlating 


work in mathematics with that in chemis- 
try and physics. 


HENDERSON, KENNETH B. “The Jewel 
and Its Setting,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVI (December, 1951), 542-46, 

Discusses ways in which teaching of mathe- 
matics has a contribution to make to three 
points of reference related to the objectives 
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of secondary education, namely, social 
processes basic to group living, develop- 
mental needs of youth, and the values 
which define the democratic way of life. 


- HENDERSON, KENNETH B., and DICK- 


MAN, KERN. “Minimum Mathematical 
Necds of Prospective Students in a Col- 
lege of Engineering,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (February, 1952), 89-93. 
Gives the minimum list of topics with 
which entering students in engineering at 
the University of Illinois should be familiar 
and explains how the list was prepared- 


Jounson, Donovan A. “A Report 
Card for Marking Achievement in 
Mathematics,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLV (October, 1952), 423-26. 

Recommends more complete reporting to 
parents than is possible when a single mark 


is used for achievement and suggests a form 
that may be used. 


Jones, Puri S. “The Teaching of 
Collegiate Mathematics,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, LII (October, 
1952), 523-27. 


Gives criteria for judging the effectiveness 
of classroom instruction. 


Kinney, Lucien Bram, and Purpy, C- 
RICHARD. Teaching Mathematics in the 
Secondary School. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xvi-+382. 

A textbook for teachers dealing with math- 
ematics in modern life, historical back- 
ground of the curriculum, present-day 
problems in instruction, and the teaching 
of various branches of the subject. 


Krarr, Ona. “Providing a Challenging 
Program in Science and Mathematics 
for Pupils of Superior Mental Ability,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LU 
(February, 1952), 143-87, 

Makes constructive suggestions for teach- 
ng mathematics to superior pupils. 


MacDurrer, C. C. “What Mathe- 
matics Shall We Teach in the Fourth 
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Year of High School?” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (January, 1952), 1-5. 
Recommends including introductory parts 
of analytical geometry and calculus in 
high-school courses. 


MALLINSON, GEORGE G., and VAN 
Dract, HArorD. “Stability of High 
School Students’ Interests in Science 
and in Mathematics,” School Review, 
LX (September, 1952), 362-67. 
Analyzes changes in interest in science and 
in mathematics during four years of high 
school as indicated by scores on the Kuder 
Preference Record. 


Mottoy, THERESA, and OTHERS. 
“Concerning the Teaching of Second 
Track Mathematics,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLIV (December, 1951), 
537-41, 546. 

Makes suggestions for teachin 
slow-learning pupils in mathematics. 


g classes of 


Norris, E. T. “An English College 
Course Based on the Function Con- 
cept,” Mathematics Teacher, XLV (No- 
vember, 1952), 513-17. 

Gives the broad outline of a course in be- 
ginning college mathematics designed for 
purposes of general education as well as for 
preparation for majoring in mathematics. 


Oxiver, Nina. “The House That Ge- 
ometry Built—A Plane Geometry 
Project,” Mathematics T eacher, XLV 
(November, 1952), 518-21. 

Explains a class project involving the con- 
struction of geometrical designs to cover 
the windowpanes of a classroom. 


ORTH, ALLEN. “Mathematics and Man- 
power,” Mathematics Teacher, XLV 
(October, 1952), 416-22. 

Discusses the contributions that scientists 
and engineers make in our technological 
age and the prospective shortages of 
trained persons for the immediate future. 


Peckman, EvcENe F. “Providing a 
Challenging Program in Mathematics 
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and Science for Pupils of Superior 
Mental Ability,” School Science and 
Mathematics, LII (March, 1952), 187- 
93. 

Points out the need for providing training 
for superior pupils and the need for prac- 
tical suggestions that are effective for at- 
taining specific objectives. 


. Reeve, Wirra{ D. “What Price Fac- 


toring?” Mathematics Teacher, XLV 
(November, 1952), 497-502. 

Makes a plea for eliminating most work in 
factoring from high-school courses except 
for the simplest cases which can be used to 
advantage by the pupils in problem-solv- 
ing. 


. SKOLNIK, Davin. “Let’s Forget Mental 


Transfer,” Mathematics Teacher, XLV 
(March, 1952), 161-67. 

Advocates presenting geometry in such a 
way that the emphasis is on the mode of 
thinking rather than on the elements to 
which the thinking applies. 

SKoLNIK, DAVID. “Mathematics Can 
Be Slanted To Teach Thinking,” Clear- 
ing House, XXVI (May, 1952), 521-25. 
Argues that mathematics teachers are the 
logical ones to spearhead the effort which 
teachers in many subjects must make to 
emphasize the teaching of reasoning in their 


courses. 

“We Can Dress Up 
tics,” School Science 
LII (March, 1952), 


WHITMAN, SOL. 
General Mathema 
and Mathematics, 
210-12. 

Makes suggestio) 
work in general mathema' 


Wuson, J. DOUGLAS. 
A Must for the Mechanic,’ 


matics Teacher, XLV (January, 
27-29. 


ns for motivating the class- 
tics. 

“Mathematics: 
! Mathe- 
1952), 
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Presents an s 

needed in certain skilled trades. 

Wren, F. LyNwooD. “The Merits and 
Freshman Mathematics 


Content of a 
Course,” School Science and Mathe- 
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malics, LII (November, 1952), 595- 
603. 

Proposes a list of basic principles on which 
a first-ycar college course in mathematics 
should be built. 


ZANT, JAMES H. “Critical Thinking as 
an Aim in Mathematics Courses for 
General Education,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (April, 1952), 249-56. 
Discusses objectives, content, and evalua- 
tion in mathematics courses designed to 
develop ability in critical thinking. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE? 
Francis F. POWERS 
University of Washington 


ALBRECHT, Uno. “Modern Languages 
Are a Vital Part of General Educa- 
tion,” German Quarterly, XXV (Jan- 
uary, 1952), 1-4, 


Considers the role of modern languages in 
accreditation of a secondary school, 


Beck, THEODORE T. “An Experiment 
in Teaching French by the Oral-cul- 
tural Approach Method,” M odern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXV (December, 
1951), 595-601. 

Reports mean achievement scores on the 
Co-operative French Test for classes 


taught by traditional methods and by the 
oral-cultural approach. 


BERNARD, WALTER. “Texts and Class- 
room Methods in a Bilingual Reading 
Course,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVI (January, 1952), 3-9, 

Advocates the production of progressively 
graded parallel-translation textbooks to 


implement a method known to be effective 
in developing reading skills, 


Branpt, Tuomas O. “Student Broad- 
casts to Europe,” German Quarterly, 
XXIV (November, 1951), 250-55, 


3 See also Item 616 (Turner) in the list of se- 


lected references appearing in the November, 
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2, issue of the Elementar Y School Journal. 
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Expresses enthusiasm for the outcomes of a 
project in which students prepared tran- 
scriptions for broadcast in Europe. 


Brooks, WENDELL S. “Chicago, Teem- 
ing with Foreign Languages,” School 
and Society, LXXV (April 26, 1952), 
259-60. 

Points out that large segments of the popu- 
lation in cities such as Chicago speak and 
read languages other than English. 


BUEHNER, WILLIAM J. “Language 
Study versus the Hydrogen Bomb,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVI 
(February, 1952), 80-83. 

Reminds readers that agreement in human 
affairs is reached by linguistic processes and 
exhorts them to action. 


DEGRAFF, THELMA B. “Quinquennalia 
of Summer Greek,” Classical Journal, 
XLVII (December, 1951), 123-24. 

Adapts the accelerated program of war 
years to the teaching of beginning Greek, 
with considerable success and satisfaction. 


DETORT, FERDINA J. CAPPARELLI. 
“Community Reading,” Modern Lan- 


guage Journal, XXXVI (October, 
1952), 279-81. 


Explains the numerous advantages of com- 
munity reading as a classroom technique. 


D'HAUCOURT, GENnEvitve M. “Note 
sur la préparation et Pemploi des en- 
registrements,” French Review, XXV 
(January, 1952), 192-98, 


Describes en thusiastically the preparation, 
use, and advantages of recordings as textes 
parles to be used concurrently with written 
textbooks. 


Eorr, SHERMAN, “Literary Reading 
and the Foreign Language Require- 
ment,” Modern, Language Journal 
XXXVI (February, 1952), 96-98. 

Makes a Plea for more careful evaluation 
and selection of text materials in view of 


maturity levels of students and certain 
literary values. 
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Forey, L. “Words vs. Language,” 
School and Society, LXXVI (July 26, 
1952), 49-53. 

Concludes that the study of words “‘natu- 
rally and effectively comes after one has ac- 
quired an easy practical mastery of the 
language” and that learning a language is 
not a matter of “‘just learning words.” 


Frank, Jonn G. “Learning Languages 
with the Tape That Talks Back,” Mod- 
ern Language Journal, XXXV (Decem- 
ber, 1951), 616-18. 


Calls attention to advantages of using a 
tape recorder in numerous classroom activi- 


ties. 


. FREEMAN, STEPHEN A. “New Idea in 


International Co-operation: Middle- 
bury College Foreign Language 
Schools,” Education, LXXII (June, 
1952), 684-92. 

Presents the pioneering model of an Ameri- 
can university granting graduate degrees to 
American students doing graduate study 


abroad under supervision. 


Furness, EDNA LUE. “Techniques for 
the Teaching of Listening,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXXVI (March, 
1952), 124-28. 

Discusses a number of variations 0 
aural method and suggests testing devices 
for measuring aural comprehension. 


Gaumin, Lors S. “Foreign Languages 


and Job Opportunities,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXV (December, 


1951), 602-8. 


Demonstrates the voc: 
knowing a second language through an 
analysis of 608 “Help Wanted” advertise- 
ments in six Sunday editions of the Vew 
York Times in which knowledge of a lan- 
guage other than English was specified as a 


qualification. 
Gavin, Lois S. «pffective Use of the 
Tape Recorder,” French Review, XXV 
(January, 1952), 236-37. 

Extends a discussion of techniques for us- 
ing recordings and suggests ways of sched- 
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uling for optimum utilization of time an 
equipment. 


. GAUDIN, Lois S. “The Language Labo 


ratory,” French Review, XXV (Feb: 
ruary, 1952), 284-91. 

Reviews the present status of the language 
laboratory and describes typical setups de- 
signed to serve different purposes. Con- 
cludes that even a small laboratory is better 
than no laboratory at all. 


. Guz, Hueco. ‘Teaching Modern For- 


eign Languages,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXVI (February, 1952), 
65-67. 

Portrays desirable qualities of prospective 
language teachers and makes a few sugges- 
tions concerning the problems confronting 
the beginning teacher. 


Graves, Mortimer. “All the Foreign 
Languages,” Education, LXXII (June, 
1952), 668-74. 

Advocates early differentiation of curricu- 
lums and methods for students with differ- 
ent needs and objectives. Also urges the 
development of great quantities of learning 
materials devoted to specific ends. 


Gries, Konrap. “Latin Word Order,” 
Classical Journal, XLVII (November, 
1951), 83-87. 

implify and minimize syntax 


Proposes to S 
lication of proposed 


and illustrates the app 
principles. 

HERBER, KATHARINE HARRIET. ‘One 
Brick in Babel,” Hispania, XXXV 
(February, 1952), 101-2. 

Shows how elementary-school children can 
acquire an elementary reading knowledge 
and some oral facility in Spanish as well as 
motivation for future study and a basis for 
international understanding. 


Hoerer, L. A. “Administrative Prob- 
lems in the Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages,” German Quarterly, XXV 
(May, 1952), 139-43. 


Indicates the interaction of many 
of school administration and classroom 


aspects 
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management as they influence the achieve- 
ment of objectives. 


Jounson, Rogpert B. “A Workable 
French Laboratory Program at Low 
Cost,” French Review, XXV (January, 
1952), 199-206. 

Proposes careful planning of the laboratory 
program in the secondary school or college 
to effect maximum teaching efficiency at 
minimum cost. 


Kautrers, W. V. ‘Retooling the Pro- 
fession in the Light of Modern Re- 
search,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXV (November, 1951), 501-22. 
Declares a moratorium on factlessness, re- 
views research findings in several areas of 
the language arts, makes a series of recom- 
mendations, and suggests ways of imple- 
menting the recommendations. 


KELLER, JEAN P. “The Language Lab- 
oratory—Tool or Toy?” Hispania, 
XXXV (May, 1952), 189-94, 

Warns against certain abuses of laboratory 
equipment and suggests ways to make 
more effective use of equipment as teaching 
tools. 


Krauss, P. G. “A Substitute for a Ger- 
man House,” German Quarterly, XXV 
(May, 1952), 150-52, 

Relates effective ways to use library space 


for making the study of language interest- 
ing, stimulating, and profitable. 


Kurnne, Oswap R. “Family Names 
as a Motivation for the Study of For- 
eign Languages,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXV (November, 1951), 
552-61. 


Compiles a vocabulary list from family 
names found in directories of large cities, 


McGrath, EARL J. “Language Study 
and World Affairs,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXVI (May, 1952), 205-9. 
Same in School Life, XXXIV (June, 
1952), 129-30, 140-42, 

Records Commissioner McGrath’s address 
to the Central States Modern Language 
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Teachers Association in May, 1952. He 
proposes a complete reconsideration of the 
place of forcign-language-study in Ameri- 
can elementary education and greater em- 
phasis on language-study on the secondary 
levels. Responses to the address are pub- 
lished in Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVI (October, 1952), 287-96. 


Maronpor, Raymonp P. “Let’s Teach 
and Test Vocabulary on a One-Lan- 
guage Basis,” German Quarterly, XXV 
(January, 1952), 26-32. 

Enumerates various techniques for teach- 
ing vocabulary on a one-language basis and 
combines six types of questions in an objec- 
tive test for measuring vocabulary achieve- 


ment in accordance with the author’s the- 
sis. 


MILLER, WILLIAM MARION (compiler). 
“American Doctoral Degrees Granted 
in the Field of Modern Languages in 
1950-51,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXV (November, 1951), 567-74. 
Lists degrees by name, major field, title of 
thesis, and date of receiving degree. 


Morean, J. C. “Streamlined Latin,” 


Classical Journal, XLVII (March, 
1952), 231-34, 


Proposes modifications in Latin word order 


to accelerate pupil progress and adapt the 
Latin tongue to current needs. 


Mouton, WILLIAM G. “Study Hints 
for Language Students,” Modern Lan- 


guage Journal, XXXVI (October, 
1952), 259-64. 


Duplicates materials prepared for students 
at Cornell University and should stimulate 
the preparation of learning aids by teachers 


in other places and at other educational 
levels. 


Myron, HersERT B., Jr. “Conversa- 
tion Anew,” Modern Language J ournal, 
XXXVI (May, 1952), 230-35. 

Assesses the value of the conversational ap- 


proach to language-teaching and specifies 
practical teaching methods and procedures 


ee 
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297. 


298. 


299. 


300. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


to facilitate aural comprehension and oral 
expression. 


. Parker, Fan. “The Teaching and De- 


velopment of Russian Vocabulary,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVI 
(March, 1952), 135-36. 

Surveys techniques and methods for teach- 
ing vocabulary in any language and calls 
attention to the possibilities of adapting 
method to objectives. 


Per, Mario A. “Six Languages for One 
World,” New York Times Magasine, 
(February 24, 1952), 18, 25. Reply by 
Surrover, M. Ibid. (March 23, 1952), 
4. 

Discloses a plan for improving communica- 
tion by concentrating study on three major 
tongues in each of four geographic areas of 
the world, using six major languages. 


Pmurs, W. T. “Let’s Talk Sense 303. 


about Grammar,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXV (November, 1951), 
STS. 


Deplores the de- 
language courses. 


emphasis of grammar in 


Pusey, Natuan M. “A Summary Re- 
port of the Aspen Germanics Confer- 
ence,” School and Society, LXXV (Jan- 


uary 12, 1952), 22-25. 

Reports specific as well as general recom- 
mendations made at the conference held in 
1949 under a grant from the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The major 
decision was that instruction in foreign lan- 
guages should begin earlier in the educa- 
tional system. 

“Linguafilms: Use of 
Filmstrips and Slides in Modern Lan- 
guages,” M odern Language Journal, 
XXXVI (February, 1952), 77-19. 
Gives pointers on the effective use of the 
filmstrip in conjunction with textbook or 
film. The author cites sources of realia, 
filmstrips, and slides of unusual interest. 


M. “An Application 
heory to Pronuncia- 


SANCHEZ, JOSE. 


Sapon, STANLEY 
of Psychological T 


301. 


302. 


304. 


305. 
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tion Problems in Second Language 
Learning,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVI (March, 1952), 111-14. 

Analyzes the linguistic stimulus-response 
pattern, particularly on the auditory level. 


SHAEWITZ, Lronarp. “‘Sixth-Grade 
Spanish Is on the Air,” Hispania, 
XXXV (May, 1952), 219-22. 

Focuses attention on the sixth-graders who 
regularly broadcast their Spanish lesson to 
other elementary schools in Indiana. 


STEEL, WALTER E. “Bricks without 
Straw—the Language Laboratories,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVI 
(February, 1952), 68-73. 

Discloses worth-while objectives realized 
with the aid of the laboratory without any 
measurable loss of reading achievement or 
sacrifice of other objectives. 


Tyre, C. A. “The Conversational Ap- 
proach to Language Learning: An Eval- 
uation and an Answer to Our Critics,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVI 


(February, 1952), 59-64. 

States advantages of the common-sense 
conversational approach, along with a few 
disadvantages. The author would avoid 
extremes and advocates a balanced ap- 
proach to language-teaching. 


VAN EENENAAM, EVELYN, “Annotated 
Bibliography of Modern Language 
Methodology for 1950,” Modern Lan- 
guage J ournal, XXXVI (January, 
1952), 39-56. 

Refers to 294 contributions bearing on 
modern language methodology and classi- 
fies them under a variety of headings, 
among others: aims, aural-oral method, 
audio-visual aids, curriculum planning, 
evaluation, surveys, general language, 
grammar, international relations, motiva- 
tion, psychology of learning, realia, and 
teacher training. 

Wastey, Ruru E. “Sources of Realia 
for the Teacher of French and Span- 
ish”? Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVI (January, 1952), 10-15. 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


The Seasons. 10 minutes, black and 
white. 1951. 

Explains the movements of the earth in 
relation to the sun and the resultant causes 
of the seasons. 


SCIENCE 


Dances of the Bees. 20 minutes, silent, 
black and white. New York: Wilner 
Films and Slides, 1951. 


Demonstrates Professor von Frisch’s ob- 
servations that “‘finder” bees communicate 
the location of food to other bees. Certain 
distinctively marked bees are observed re- 
turning from their flights and performing 
curious dances, thus reporting their find- 
ings to other bees. 


Development of a Frog. 10 minutes, 
black and white. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University, 1951. 

Shows, through time lapse and photo- 
micrography, the cell division of a frog egg. 


Life along the Waterways. 11 minutes, 
color. Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films Inc., 1952. 


Shows the plants and animals which may 


be seen in a yearly cycle of life near a New 
England brook and river. 


UNITED WORLD FILMS—EDUCATION, NEW 


YORK 


331. Human Skeleton. 11 minutes, black and 


white. 1951. 


Shows skeletal function in the support, pro- 
tection, and movement of the body. As a 
human model moves body parts, animated 
diagrams and X-ray photography are im- 
posed to demonstrate main skeletal parts. 


332. 


333. 


334. 


335. 


336. 


Muscular System. 11 minutes, black 
and white. 1951. 


The action of muscles in maintaining @ 
body in standing and moving positions is 
demonstrated by a human model. The po- 
sition, attachment, and function of muscle 
related to bones and joints are explained. 


Musical Waves. 12 minutes, black and 
white. 1951. 


Principles of vibration are demonstrated 
with notes from string, wind, and percus- 
sion instruments. The “laws of strings” and 
the principles governing overtones are also 
explained. 


Sound Waves. 15 minutes, black and 
white. 1951. 


Demonstrates that all sound stems from # 
vibrating body and that vibrations produce 
sound waves. The phenomena of wave m0- 
tion, wave length, and frequency are 
analyzed, and the speed of sound in alr, 
water, and solids is measured. 


Unlocking the Atom. 20 minutes, black 
and white. 1951. 


Demonstrates an atomic explosion in ac- 
tion. Background information is given ° 
early knowledge of the atom and the con 
tribution of leading scientists. 


MATHEMATICS 


Parallel Lines. 10 minutes, black and 
white and color. Hollywood: Johnson- 
Hunt Productions, 1951. 

Explains the concept of parallel lines, aes 
trates the prevalence of parallel lines in 1?” 
dustry and architecture, and gives specific 
instances of the application of the laws ° 
parallel lines. Intended for use in tenth- 
grade geometry classes. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Roserr W. Ricvey, with contributions by 
Maxtwe M. DunreE and ARTHUR 
Horre, Planning for Teaching: An Intro- 
duction to Education. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xiv-+422. $4.75. 


Planning for Teaching by Richey and 
others is a textbook which represents the re- 
sults of intensive experimentation by the 
authors and other faculty members at Indi- 
ana University for the purpose of developing 
an introductory course in education to be 
taken by all students planning to prepare for 
the teaching profession. The purpose of the 
authors in writing the volume is well stated 
as follows: 


5 A student in an introductory course in educa- 
tion should have many opportunities: (1) to be- 
come well oriented to the field of education, 
(2) to weigh critically the wisdom of entering the 
teaching profession, and (3) to plan his career 
comprehensively and with insight if he desires to 
enter the profession. 
ue book should help teacher-education in- 
maa to accomplish the above-stated func- 
tak s of an introductory course in education to be 
ent by all students preparing to teach. The 
timer of this book is focused primarily upon 
edu e major concepts: the planning of a career in 
in cation, the competencies required for teach- 

8, and the function of education in our demo- 
cratic society [p. vii]. 


: The book is divided into five parts. Part 
sO a Aspects of Planning,” introduces 
ia ain general principles which should in- 
sz n the prospective teacher’s understand- 
is P , and skill in, planning, especially as it 
TES to education. Factors emphasized 

e potential values in teaching, com- 


petencies for teaching, certification and pro- 
fessional education of teachers, and personal 
growth toward teaching. Six steps in career- 
planning are suggested, which culminate 
with the listing of five elements in self-ap- 
praisal by means of which the student may 
examine his own abilities and qualifications 
as a prospective teacher. 

Part II, “Some Economic Aspects of 
Teaching,” presents advantages and disad- 
vantages of the teaching profession as com- 
pared with other vocations. Among the eco- 
nomic factors thus considered are salaries, 
tenure, retirement, leave of absence, group 
insurance, and credit unions. Opportunities 
for both men and women in the various areas 
of education are discussed, and evidence is 
given regarding fields and subjects in which 
there is most likely to be an oversupply of 
teachers. 

Part III, “Some Conditions and Trends in 
Our Public Schools,” contrasts some charac- 
cs of successful teachers with certain 
nceptions regarding educators. 
f community expectations of 
n such a way that it is 


teristi 
popular misco 
The problem o 


teachers is presented i 
likely to produce a wholesome attitude on 


the part of the prospective teacher toward 
such expectations. There is a brief historical 
sketch, which provides a background for an 
understanding of the plan of school organiza- 
tion and finance common in the United 


States. 


Part IV, “The Education of Our Chil- 


dren,” emphasizes the importance of whole- 
some teacher-pupil and teacher-community 
relations and the function of the teacher and 
the school in promoting social progress. By 
means of anecdotal records and recorded in- 


123 


124 


terviews, the author brings out basic prin- 
ciples of learning and the place of the teacher 
and the school in setting the stage for bring- 
ing about desired changes in human behav- 
ior. Generalizations regarding community 
educative forces and their implications for 
teachers are presented in order to indicate 
preparations that should be part of the living 
resources of any new teacher in our time. 

The last part summarizes the principles 
that have been developed and illustrated in 
previous chapters and helps the prospective 
teacher to apply these principles in planning 
his own professional preparation and in con- 
tinuing his professional career. 

This volume presents, in a concise and in- 
teresting way, principles and facts which are 
relative to a career in education. It provides 
many opportunities for the prospective 
teacher to become well oriented to the field of 
education, to weigh critically his qualifica- 
tions and shortcomings, and to plan his 
career intelligently. 

Joun W. Devor 

Asbury College 
Wilmore, Kentucky 
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WILLIAM O. Brooks and GEORGE R. Tracy, 
Modern Physical Science. New York 17: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. Pp. xii+586. 
$3.80. 


Modern Physical Science is a textbook 
for a physical-science course in the senior 
high school, preferably at the eleventh- or 
twelfth-grade level. It has been written for 
courses which are planned to emphasize 
general education in contrast to the usual 
specialized courses in physics or chemistry. 
There are sixteen units which cover, in gen- 
eral, the high points of physics and some ap- 
plied chemistry, with a short unit each on 
earth science and astronomy. Brief units on 
electronics and on atomic energy are in- 
cluded. Each unit has from one to four or 
five chapters. In total, there are fifty chap- 
ters, each titled in the form of a question. 

Practical applications to everyday living 
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are stressed in all the units. While it is obvi- 
ous that relatively few of the ‘consumer 
aspects of science” can be included in a text- 
book of less than six hundred pages, at least 
some important glimpses of science in action 
are provided. Among the applied topics in- 
cluded are short sections related to weather, 
water power, petroleum products, automo- 
biles, airplanes, household chemicals, build- 
ing materials, alloys, plastics, textiles, new 
fibers, medicines, cosmetics, and radio. 

The book is well illustrated, both with 
excellent black-and-white photographs and 
with line drawings and diagrams of good 
sizes. Four pages of color diagrams are Ie 
cluded with the chapter on color. The print- 
ing is arranged in two columns to cach page: 
Phonetic aids are included for many words 
which might be difficult for students to p10- 
nounce, and at the end of cach chapter }§ 
listed a vocabulary test on the new science 
terms used. At the end of each chapter there 
also appears a “quick quiz,” consisting of 
two groups of essay questions, largely of the 
recall type—one for the average student 
and one for the “better than average stu- 
dent.” Four to six “Interesting things t° 
do” complete each chapter. 

No laboratory activities are included °F 
suggested for the students, other than a few 
relatively simple demonstrations which coul 
be performed by selected students but arè 
probably more suitable for instructor dem- 
onstrations. More suggested demonstrations 
as well as student laboratory-type exPe™ 
ences on related principles and applications 
would probably be welcomed by most 319° 
structors. Contact by students with some 
of the apparatus and devices of science 1°- 
lating to at least a few principles and aP- 
plications seems desirable, even for genera 
education. Whether this could be more ap” 
Propriately done through a separate “mal” 


ual” to accompany the textbook is anoth¢™ 
question. 


While the authors state in the Preface 
that they “believe strongly in the scientific 
method and use it throughout the book, 
little use has been made of any suggestions» 


B 
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exercises, or techniques for the teaching of 
scientific thinking. The few historical ex- 
periments which are included are not used 
so as to stress the scientific method and 
thinking involved. 

Many instructors of physical-science 
courses will desire a great variety of sug- 
gested activities, projects, and resources 
for the wide range of individual interests 
and needs in the usual class of this type. 
The “Interesting things to do” section is, of 
course, a start in this direction, though it 


* 


may be questioned that these optional as- 
signments should be either for extra credit 
or for those students who want more work 
to do, as indicated in the Preface. 
Instructors in physics, and in general- 
science courses particularly, also should find 
many of the applications and illustrations 
in this textbook useful as reference and sup- 


plementary material. 
G. P. CAHOON 


Ohio State University 
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Brucn, Hiroe, M.D. Don’t Be Afraid of 
Your Child: A Guide for Perplexed Par- 
ents. New York 3: Farrar, Straus & 
Young, Inc., 1952. Pp. 298. $3.75. 

Burton, Wiriras H. The Guidance of Learn- 
ing Activities: A Summary of the Princi- 
ples of Teaching Based upon the Growth of 
the Learner. New York 1: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1952 (revised). Pp. 
xii+738. $5.00. 

Coorey, HazeL. Vision in Television: The 
Origins and Potentialities of Educational 
Television. New York 18: Channel Press, 
1952. Pp. 80. $2.50. 

Jetenxo, Victor. The Republic of the 
Schools: An Educational Program for 
Democracy. New York 16: Exposition 
Press, 1952. Pp. 224. $3.00. 

Jordan, A. M. Measurement in Education: 
An Introduction. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp- xii +534. 
$5.25, 
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Ruys; GoLpENSON, SAMUEL H.; KLUCK- 
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Modern Education and Human Values. 
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Press, 1952. Pp. viii+-88. $2.50. 

Wires, KIMBALL. Teaching for Better Schools. 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. xiv+398. $4.00. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


Lane, and KAMBLY, PAUL 
Schools. New 
953 (revised). 


FENTON, CARROLL 
E. Basic Biology for High 
York 11: Macmillan Co., 1 
Pp. x+726. 
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sonality. Life Adju' 
cago 10: Science 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 48. $0.40. 
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Kırca, Donat E. Exploring the World of 
Jobs. Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. 
Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 40. $0.40. 

Law, FREDERICK Houx. Great Lives: Life 
Stories of Great Men and Women. New 
York 10: Globe Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
x+362. $2.00. 

MARTIN, MICHAEL, and GELBER, LEONARD. 
The New Dictionary of American History. 
New York 16: Philosophical Library, 
1952. Pp. vi+696. $10.00. 


E. Exploring Your Per- 
stment Booklet. Chi- 
Research Associates, 
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NORDHOFF, CHARLES, and HALL, JAMES 
Norman. Mutiny on the Bounty. A School 
Edition by FLORENCE DOERR JONES. 
New York 10: Globe Book Co., 1953. Pp. 
vi+332. $2.24. 

PACKARD, LEONARD O.; OVERTON, BRUCE; 
and Woop, Ben D. Geography of the 
World. New York 11: Macmillan Co., 
1953 (revised). Pp. viii +499-}xiii. 

PEATTIE, RoD, and Peattie, Lisa. The Law: 
What It Is and How It Works. New York 
21: Henry Schuman, 1952. Pp. 146. $2.50. 

Ricu, Frank M. Dictionary of Discards. 
New York 7: Association Press, 1952. Pp. 
144. $3.50. 

RrepMAN, SARAH R. Your Blood and You. 
New York 21: Henry Schuman, 1952. Pp. 
130. $2.50. 

Rossorr, Martin. Using Your High School 
Library. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co., 
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Chicago 11: American Library Associa- 
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My Spelling Studybook: Grade 7, pp. 112, 
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PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


ANDERSON, C. ARNOLD, and SCHNAPER, 
Miriam. School and Society in England: 
Social Backgrounds of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Students. Annals of American Re- 
search. Washington 8: Public Affairs 
Press, 1952. Pp. 34. $1.00. 

Annotated List of Phonograph Records: (Kin- 
dergarten-Senior High School). Edited by 
Warren S. Freeman. Brooklyn 13: Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, 1953. Pp. 48. 
$0.10. 

ARMED Forces INFORMATION AND EDUCA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. Armed 
Forces Talk: No. 422, The Serviceman 
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Goes to Town, pp. 14; No. 425; Women in 
the Armed Forces, pp. 16; 426, Your Safely, 
pp. 16; No. 427, Germany and the Defense 
of Europe, pp. 16. Washington 25: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1952. $0.05 each. 

BRuMBAUGH, A. J., and BERDIE, RALPH F. 
Student Personnel Programs in Transition. 
American Council on Education Studies, 
Vol. XVI. Series VI, Student Personnel 
Work, No. 16. Washington 6: American 
Council on Education, 1952. Pp. iv+44- 
$0.50. 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCE” 
MENT OF TEACHING. Forty-seventh A nnual 
Report for the Year Ended June 30, 1952. 
New York 36: The Foundation, 1952- 
Pp. 62. ; 

CED and Economic Research in College-Com™ 
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through the Curriculums of California High 
Schools. Prepared by COMMITTEE oN 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES OF THE 
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California State Department of Educa- 
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DRISCOLL, REVEREND Justin A. Factors ? iP 
Intelligence and Achievement. Wi ashington 
17: Catholic University of America Press» 
Inc., 1952. Pp. viii+-56. $1.00. 

“Educational Psychology Supplement: BD 
Aid to Students for Effective Study: 
Prepared by A COMMITTEE INTERESTE? 
IN THE Provision or Improve TEACH 
ING Als FoR EDUCATIONAL PsycHOLOGY: 
“Teachers Manual for ‘Educational Psy- 
chology Supplement.’ ” Macomb, Illino!5* 
Western Illinois State College, [n-d.]- 

FLAHERTY, Reverenp J. L. A Study of the 
Effect of Operational Factors on Secondary 
School Instruction. Washington 17: Catho- 
lic University of America Press, In“ 
1952. Pp. 82. $1.00. 

Human Values in the Elementary School. 
Washington 6: Department of Elementa- 
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EDUCATIONA 


Tre To TAKE A STAND 

i [Brose 1s a growing body of litera- 

ture speaking out in behalf of 
greater emphasis on moral and ethical 
values in our schools. Presumably 
most adults are in favor of having 
young people develop @ fine set of 
moral values, and parents largely 
seem agreed that the schools ought to 
get on with the matter. School people, 
too, have a growing sense of their in- 
adequacy and ineffectiveness in this 
regard. 

The question which is most often 
raised about the matter is: “How is it 
to be done?” But there is a prior ques- 
tion of some importance. It might be 
phrased something like this: “Are 
teachers intellectually prepared for 
jaa task? Has the kind of education 

ney have received made them, indi- 
ae and as a group, incapable of 
hs ing, or reluctant to take, one neces- 

y step?” And that necessary step is, 
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rather crudely put, making up their 
minds. 

Writing in the Fort seventh Annual 
Report of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, Oliver 
Carmichael, the president of the 
Foundation, presents the issue in clear 
ef, Although his references are to 
higher education, they seem equally 
Je to secondary schools. His 
entire discussion of “Neglected Areas 
in Education” deserves careful read- 
ing, and a few paragraphs taken from 
the broader context cannot do full jus- 


tice to Carmichael’s reasoning. None- 
theless, a few selections may encour- 
e reader the full 


reli 


applicab 


age th to examine 
D 
statement. 


To illustrate his point that universi- 


ties do not ask the right questions, he 
n several fields of study, 


comments © 4 
history and literature: 


ong them, 
verage history text which so often 
s the tone of classroom instruction 


am 


The a 
determine 
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is chiefly a recital of facts. It may betray 
certain biases of the author but in general it 
is objective, noncontroversial, a record of 
events. It recounts what happened—may 
even indicate how it happened—but often 
fails to ask, why it happened, what the mean- 
ing is, or what were the social, political, 
economic, or psychological factors that 
served as a background. This gets into the 
realm of opinion, and in this scientific age 
scholarship and instruction shun the specu- 
lative, cling to the solid ground of facts, 
venturing only tentative conclusions since 
all the facts are not in hand. The real issues 
are frequently sidestepped because no 
scientific proof is possible. . . , 

In literature the goal is certainly under- 
standing, appreciation and inspiration, Even 
there the analytical approach in considering 
a poem, a short story, an essay, or a novel is 
sometimes so emphasized as to obscure the 
deeper insights. Footnotes to the master- 
piece of literature seem sometimes to attract 
more attention than the classic itself, with 
the result that the student may lose a bud- 
ding taste for good literature rather than 
develop it. This sacrifice which the humani- 
ties make to the “scientific method” has 
been observed too frequently. Vivisection of 
a vital work of art, whether it be a poe 
picture, or a musical com 
in the death of the mast 
student is concerned. 

Insistence u 


m, a 
position may result 
erpiece so far as the 


‘ ency is to devote 
major attention to obser 


vation, to the gath- 
ering and recording of facts, to the what and 
the how rather than to the why of phe- 
nomena, a distressing gap in educational 
procedure appears. . . . 


Perhaps this is but another way of sug- 
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gesting the need for raising the real issues, for 
instruction that is problem-centered rather 
than subject-matter-centered, and for focus- 
ing attention less on facts and more on their 
implications. . . . 

Failure to ask fundamental questions, 
concentration on knowledge rather than 
understanding, considering only the what 
and how instead of the why, and complete 
neutrality in instruction, are unrealistic. 
The dynamic quality of education is lost if 
the subject matter is not somehow related 
to life. The desire for knowledge, an impor- 
tant educational objective, is developed by 
bringing the student face to face with real 
problems in such way as to arouse a desire 
to resolve them. 


It is not enough to understand the nature 
of justice. Teaching which fails to incul- 
cate a “hunger and thirst after justice,” as 
Ruskin put it, is lacking in vitality. Full 
knowledge of social theory in all its aspects 
— economic, sociological, and political—is 
of little use except it be accompanied by & 
sense of social responsibility. In the words 
of Aristotle, the end of philosophy is “not 
knowledge but action,” 


In four sharply worded paragraphs 
Carmichael demands of educational 
leaders and other citizens that they be 
willing to stand up and be counted: 


Surely the effective citizen, and more 
Particularly the leader, must be willing tO 
Stand up and be counted, to make a com- 
mitment, to throw his weight on the side of 
truth; in short, to enter the fight for the 
tight as he sees it, Many of our current 
problems fail of Solution because those who 
understand the needs best lack the courage 
to undertake the Solution. It is probable that 
wholly neutral instruction weakens rather 
than Strengthens the ability to make com- 
mitments, and yet an education which does 
not strengthen the power of conviction, 
that does not inculcate a sense of social 
Tesponsibility, fails in its duty to society. 
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The absence of a clear and positive phi- 
losophy is the great weakness of the Western 
world in its fight against Communist ide- 
ology. But the humanists and social scien- 
tists, when asked to state the foundation for 
our faith in the ideals on which western civi- 
lization rests, plead their inability to agree 
upon the fundamentals of that faith. This 
raises the question whether the Western 
world will be able to excite the imaginations 
of men and capture their loyalties in the 
great debate now going on in the world if 
the foundations of its faith cannot be made 
explicit. The uncertain witness never gives 
convincing testimony. 

The fact is no adequate efiort has been 
made in our time to explore the areas of 
agreement or disagreement on fundamental 
issues. The cult of objectivity has influ- 
enced so profoundly the thinking, the atti- 
tude, the approach of scholars, that they 
have somehow never conceived it to be their 
task to provide the foundations for and the 
framework within which the design of west- 
ern culture can be sketched. Until such an 
effort is made instruction in the humanistic 
social studies will be handicapped. We may 
Observe social phenomena, analyze the facts, 
classify the data, and thereby gain some 
understanding of the forces at work in 
modern society, but we shall not achieve a 
Systematic and comprehensive view of social 
Structure without a more basic approach. 

The widespread criticism of current edu- 
cational practices and of educators is partly 
a reaction to the tension of the times but 
Probably reflects also a vague realization 
that something is lacking in instruction. As 
someone has put it, “the total effect of the 
new education is to leave the child.-- 
Without a set of values.” This may result 
from undue emphasis upon objectivity and 
from the fact that no systematic and com- 
Prehensive view of social structure has been 
formulated. 


In drawing his discussion to a close, 
Carmichael says, “Perhaps agreement 


upon even a few fundamental assump- 
tions underlying the western mode of 
thought and way of life would provide 
the background for posing the real is- 
sues and for a fruitful attack upon 
them.” 

At no point does the author imply 
that what he is asking for is easy to do; 
nor is he, in the opinion of the editor 
overly optimistic about its being tried 
ona wide scale. After all, the noncom- 
mittal position is a safe and comfort- 
able one, and one not easily left with- 
out making extensive preparation. 

It is possible that the unwillingness 
to make commitments of which Car- 
michael writes is more prevalent 
among college teachers than among 
secondary-school instructors. But the 
unqualifiedly open mind is admired in 
our high schools, too. Perhaps before 
we go any further in wondering about 
the why and the how of teaching 
moral values in our schools, teachers 
should examine their own intellectual 
apparatus to see if it has strength and 
vitality enough to permit them to 
stand up and be counted; for, as Car- 
michael says: 

Certainly instruction that seeks complete 
objectivity is not likely to touch the springs 
of motivation. It could easily add to rather 
than subtract from a sense of frustration. 
By the same token an education which con- 
centrates on scientific analysis with little or 
no emphasis on synthesis is not likely to 
evoke an active response nor resolve a deep- 
seated doubt about the meaning of life. 
Certainly confusing facts with the truth, re- 
search with learning, and the search for 
knowledge with the spirit of inquiry is de- 
signed to disturb one who seeks ultimate 
answers rather than to ally his fears. 
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THERE WERE GIANTS IN THE EARTH 
IN Tuose Days 
VER a second cup of coffee the 
other evening a group of school 
men, by a process of association which 
that second cup so often facilitates, 
came to wonder about the passing 
from the scene, through retirement 
and other natural processes, of many 
of the giants of the educational profes- 
sion. What principally concerned the 
conversationalists—themselves by no 
means unknown in the educational 
world— was that there seemed to be 
few, if any, men of outstanding stature 
to replace those who have withdrawn 
or will shortly withdraw from active 
service. Although it seems to be nat- 
ural for mature adults to be hesitant 
about identifying greatness among 
younger men, the conversation in 
question did not reflect this middle- 
age myopia. Rather, it was a sincere 
but brief questioning of what appear 
to be the facts and of what to make of 
them. 

Of course, the facts may not be 
facts at all. But where is another Judd 
or Cubberley or Dewey or Kilpatrick 
or Spaulding or Thorndike? Certainly 
some of our contemporaries may make 
the impact on the educational world 
which was made by such men as they. 
But to the coffee-drinkers that day the 
era of the giants seemed about run 
out. Why should this be so? 

It cannot be that men are less able 
or less persuasive now than they were 
a generation ago. Nor is it that the 
profession is less tolerant of dynamic 
leadership than it once was. A pos- 

sible explanation is that, in the days 
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when such men as have been men- 
tioned (and there were women giants, 
too) were making their names, the 
field of modern education was just 
being opened up and a vigorous po 
neer had boundless scope for exercis- 
ing his abilities. But increasingly the 
range has been fenced off, and the far 
side of the continent seems to be with- 
in sight. The scope of the identified 
problems is now so large and the body 
of dependable scholarship so great 
that it would take a giant indeed to 
exercise the broad influence which 
many of these men did. In fact, the 
material within many of the subdiv1- 
sions of pedagogy has become so ex- 
pansive that a man can hardly be an 
expert on more than one section of his 
own field. 


It may also be that the present set- 
ting does not breed giants (a variant 
of the closed-range hypothesis). Con- 
ceivably, in a period such as ours, 
when the great need seems to be to 
learn how to make worth-while use of 
what is already known, leadership m 
the monumental sense is not stimu- 
lated, and its momentary eclipse can 
be argued as helpful rather than harm- 
ful. 

Then, again, as the number of able 
and well-trained men and women 11 
the profession has increased, it has be- 
come steadily more difficult for any 
Star to outshine al] others. Quite pos- 
sibly, then, Stars as bright as those 
which shone in yesteryear are now 
glowing and only seem less magnill- 
cent because the whole educational 
firmament is now more generally 
touched with brightness. 
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Another possibility is that, as schol- 
arship in pedagogy has improved and 
become more widespread, collabora- 
tive activities have come to be more 
profitable than in former days when 
collaboration was less possible for the 
reason that there were few people 
to engage in collaborative activities. 
If this is true, then group endeavors of 
some magnitude should be giving the 
profession the leadership which for- 
merly stemmed from a few dynamic 
individuals. 

Which of these reasons proposed by 
the conversationalists is predominant 
is no great matter, for all are probably 
operative. The more important ques- 
tion is: What, if anything, can and 
ought to be done about the situation? 

One does not produce prophets by 
saying, “Let there be prophets” or by 
bemoaning their absence. Nonetheless, 
a society can often take a few steps to 
encourage those of its members whose 
vision ranges farther than that of or- 
dinary men. It would be interesting 
and worth while to conjecture what 
the education profession and the insti- 
tutions supporting it might do to 
bring to positions of influence men and 
women really worthy of such influ- 
ence. A few workaday possibilities 
come to mind. 

Strong leadership is built on 
thought as well as talk, but many po- 
tential leaders are overwhelmed by 
the demands which are made on their 
time for talking, and subtracted from 
their time for thinking. A schedule of 
Speeches, meetings, consultantships, 
hyphenated by airplane travel, makes 
Serious contemplation an intellectual 
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luxury which many well-known edu- 
cators cannot afford. This is not said 
in reproach of them but in criticism of 
the pattern on which schools and uni- 
versities have come to expect their 
faculty members to build their profes- 
sional lives. To be sure, a leader must 
appear in the public eye occasionally, 
but the stuff of his leadership wears 
thin if he has no time in his own 
study. What can be done to relieve 
this Chatauqua-circuit existence and 
who should provide the relief are hard 
questions to answer. A start, however, 

could be made by many schools and 

universities that seem to say, in effect, 

to their educational specialists, “Get 

out there and lead, and the way to do 

it is to take as many speaking engage- 

ments as possible.” 

The opportunity for vigorous lead- 
ership might also be improved if 
schools and universities prized the ex- 
cellent teachers on their faculties more 
highly than many do. The men and 
women we know who have set the 
tone for our present educational en- 
deavors were all outstanding per- 
formers in the classroom. Teaching art 
was not the only basis of their influ- 
ence, but it seems to have been a com- 
mon and necessary one. They made 
their students different and better 

eople largely because of what went 
on in their classes. But the modern 
faculty member gets his promotions 
through publications, research, and 
public appearances. These are ob- 
viously not to be belittled. The argu- 
ment is that first-rate teaching should 
be recognized for what it is—the first 
responsibility of every teacher. 
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There is no need to extend this in- 
quiry further here, but the complex of 
questions raised deserves the thought- 
ful attention of some other school 
people who can find time for conversa- 
tion and a second cup of coffee be- 
tween trains or planes. 


WORLD HISTORY AND CURRICULUM 
ORGANIZATION 


RITING in the July, 1952, issue of 

the Journal of General Educa- 
tion, Ellsworth Faris, Jr., instructor in 
history in the Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, discusses a question with which 
social-studies teachers and curriculum 
makers have long wrestled: “Do We 
Want ‘World History’?” While his 
particular interest is in history as 
taught at the college level, much of 
what he has to say is equally ap- 
plicable in secondary schools. For 
many years the curriculum of our sec- 
ondary schools has included courses 
called “world history.” Such courses, 
as everyone knows, have consisted 
mainly in the history of the Western 
world. In recent years there has been 
the understandable urge to make such 
courses more inclusive and, in fact as 
well as in name, histories of the world. 
A common consequence of responding 
to this urge is the Production of con- 
fused students and unhappy teachers. 
The frequent explanation for this un- 
fortunate outcome is that there is too 
much to do in a year. This unques- 
tionably is true. But even so, con- 
scientious teachers have a feeling that 
they have not done well ane des- 
perately needs doing. Faris argument 
should help to relieve that guilt feeling. 
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He does not argue with the point 
that citizens of the modern world need 
to understand distant peoples; he 
agrees that we need broadly informed 
citizens. He does, however, question 
the validity of trying to give this 
world outlook through the medium of 
a world-history course for Freshmen 
(college Freshmen in this case, but the 
same doubts may be raised regarding 
the usual ninth- or tenth-grade 
course). After noting the usual reasons 
for the studying and teaching of his- 
tory, many of which are not peculiar 
to that field alone, Faris goes on to 
say: 

The main objective of the history cours¢ 
is, then, the orientation and self-under- 
standing of the student as a member of our 


a ? wie said 
culture, our tradition, with our creeds an 
faiths. This is the one aim of history which 1 


peculiar to it, and it is one which seem 


better accomplished through history ant 
through the other branches of the study ° 
man. And itis fundamentally a moral aim. 


Faris continues by observing that 
history as a humanistic study should 
be characterized by unity of structure 
—and the world asa unit, in any other 
than a geographic or geologic sense, 
has come into existence only in very 
recent times. Faris, in arguing for con- 
centration on occidental history in the 
introductory course in history, does 
not rule out the consideration of con- 
tacts between the West and other 
Parts of the world in bygone years- 
“But to discuss contacts... is one 
thing, and to try to make [all] cultures 
Part of the same central narrative 
theme is something else.” Students do 
need knowledge of oriental and other 
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civilizations, but Faris believes that 
such knowledge is better obtained (at 
least at the level where education is 
still general) through other social sci- 
ences, since for most people the need 
consists mainly in a need for better 
understanding of present conditions. 
The author says in conclusion: 

As we approach the present, we can 
broaden the scope of our course until, in 
the nineteenth century, occidental history 
may be seen as a true part of a larger whole, 
where it was in the past a more autonomous 
(not isolated) development of certain par- 
ticular peoples. This seems to represent his- 
torical reality more faithfully than does the 
assertion that, because all mankind is now 
bound together intimately in a common 
fate, it has always been interdependent to 
the same degree. This very contrast be- 
tween earlier relative self-sufficiency and 
present close interrelationship is one of the 
most significant facts to be presented. We 
cannot present it by pretending that the 
relationship has always been equally close. 


This line of reasoning may not com- 
mend itself to every historian and 
every social-studies teacher. And yet, 
something must be done to reduce the 
growing complexity of general-history 
courses if they are to be more than 
story-telling operations. Furthermore, 
the basis that Faris’ distinctions give 
for limiting to the Western world what 
is advertised as a “world-history” 
course is intellectually more satisfying 
than is the more common basis that 
the textbook covers only the Western 
world. 

It is the editorial writer’s belief that 
the same type of analysis could profit- 
ably be applied to some of the other 
instructional areas in our schools. The 
expansion of curriculums to include 
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problems and content heretofore neg- 
lected and the breaking-through of es- 
tablished boundaries between fields 
have been wholesome indeed. Yet 
many thoughtful teachers are begin- 
ning to think that this emulsifying of 
the curriculum was not exactly what 
the doctor ordered. Formlessness in 
curriculum organization is hardly a 
suitable criterion for quality of that 
organization. There must be some 
rational compromise between the posi- 
tion that the teacher is concerned only 
with that which is traditionally in- 
cluded in the field of his specialization 
or teaching assignment and the posi- 
tion that, since all knowledge is one 
and children come in wholes, every- 
thing must be treated in every course. 
What the solution is, your editor does 
not dare to propose. What he does 
propose, however, is that this is a 
thoroughly relevant question to raise 
and think about. 


RESEARCH NEEDED IN NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


O GREAT AMOUNT of imagination 
N or experience is required to iden- 
tify items for an almost unlimited list 
of educational problems and processes 
which are seriously in need of further 
study and research. Every thesis 
writer carefully points out a number 
of matters to which those who follow 
in his footsteps might well devote 
their investigative talents. And every 
professor has his own file of significant 
projects on which he happily draws 
whenever he can lay his hands on a 
malleable prospect in the form of a 
graduate student. The available list, 
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then, is no doubt long enough to sat- 
isfy all practical needs. But editorial 
license may permit the present holder 
of that license to comment on the 
needs and possibilities of an educa- 
tional area which has received little 
systematic attention. 

While the great bulk of human com- 
munication is handled by written and 
spoken words, no small amount is 
cared for by signs, symbols, and other 
visual or oral representations. Al- 
though the term is far from precise, 
the use of this class of communication 
methods and materials can be called 
“nonverbal” communication. Many 
of these nonverbal media are highly 
formalized, as is the case with maps, 
graphs, cross-sections, and so on. 
Others have local or cultural meanings 
only. An evident example of the latter 
are gestures of all kinds—a motion of 
the head which in this country indi- 
cates assent means “No” jn Tran. But 
whether such nonverbal 


local or international in t 
meaning, 


methods are 
heir use and 
no one can fully understand 
his fellows without being able to un- 
derstand the nonverbal instruments 
that they employ. And all communi- 
cation would be slowed down, and 
probably be made less precise, were 
these to be abandoned. In spite of 
their evident importance, the school 
curriculum seldom gives organized 
and comprehensive attention to these 
instruments, and research on the 
learning and teaching of nonverbal 
communication materials and proce- 
dures is scant. 

To be sure, they are not completely 
neglected. Social-studies teachers do 
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something about map-reading; mathe- 
matics teachers hope that their stu- 
dents will be able to draw reasonable 
various kinds of 
graphs; and so on. Nonetheless, much 
that teachers do in these and other 
areas is based on what their good sense 
and textbook-writers suggest be done 
rather than on any careful investiga- 
tion of how such material is best 
learned. In passing, it is fair to conjec- 
ture that the material in many text- 
books is handled by many students 
less easily than it ought to be for the 
reason that the presentation hinges on 
nonverbal materials which children 
are supposed to be able to understand 
although no one has ever bothered to 
find out whether they really can. 

The use of cross-section and other 
nonrepresentational diagrams in scl- 
ence is a case in point. In books for 
about the junior high school level, scl- 
ence authors begin to expand their 
verbal explanations through the use of 
diagrams of various sorts. No doubt, 
science teachers do their best to help 
their students grasp the significance of 
such diagrams, but many of us who 
have been science teachers remember 
that we were disturbed and vaguely 1r- 
ritated to find how much difficulty our 
classes had with “simple drawings 
that anybody ought to be able to 10⁄7 
terpret.” Obviously, simplicity in ap- 
pearance is no more certain a guide to 
understanding in the nonverbal area 
than is simplicity with words. 

The fact of the matter seems to be 
that nonverbal methods and materials 
need as much direct and develop- 
mental teaching as do reading and 


conclusions from 
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speaking in the usual sense. The easy 
recommendation is that folks who are 
working on the improvement of cur- 
riculums in communication skills 
should give more thought and atten- 
tion to nonverbal practices. But while 
this is true, it is equally true that 
scholars whose research interests are 
in the field of communication need to 
give practitioners some solid ground 
to stand on in their curriculum-mak- 
ing activities. 


“Wourtp You CARE To Buy AN AD?” 


N ATTENTIVE EAR at this scason 
A readily picks up the groans of 
storekeepers and other businessmen as 
they see their doors pushed open by 
eager adolescents determined to get 
the price of a full-page advertisement 
but willing to settle for an eighth if 
that is the best they can get. After all, 
the fate of the yearbook hangs in the 
balance. The same ear hears wails and 
complaints from the teachers who have 
been assigned the unhappy task of 
serving as faculty sponsors for the 
books. Photographers and printers 
despair even though they are cus- 
tomarily well rewarded for their low 
moments. Subscription committees 
are berating reluctant subscribers, and 
student friendships of long standing 
are shattered over disagreements 
about the color of the cover. The 
Strange and unsettling fact about the 
whole matter is that these agonies 
have been going on for generations. 

Perhaps this annual suffering builds 
character in the students, a sense of 
responsibility, and group spirit, but, 
if it does, these gains come about so 
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subtly that they seldom are apparent 
to the unaided eye. It has been said 
that participants in the enterprise 
strengthen their command of com- 
munication skills, have an opportu- 
nity to cultivate their sense of good 
taste, and get firsthand experience 
with our system of free enterprise. 
This could be true, but is it? 

These uncordial words do not come 
from an opponent of school-publica- 
tion activities. On many occasions the 
writer has spoken and written in 
strong support of these activities as 
educationally worth while. Further- 
more, he is not unalterably opposed to 
the annual publication in any and all 
forms. But surely there must be more 
honest and educationally sound bases 
for the production of school books and 
magazines than the essentially fraudu- 
lent ones on which a majority of year- 
book plans now seem to be based. If 
there are not, schools should cleanse 
their hands and hearts of the business 
as soon as they possibly can. 

Such criticisms of school annuals as 
are implied here are by no means new, 
for no doubt the faculties in most of 
the schools in the land express them in 
one form or another at least once a 
year. The difficulties in the way of 
breaking the tradition are equally well 
known. It takes bold and imaginative 
leadership and a resolute faculty to 
bring this activity once more within 
the limits and discipline of proper edu- 
cational objectives and methods. 

The preparation and support of 
school yearbooks often occupy a posi- 
tion strikingly parallel to that which 
intercollegiate football is alleged to 
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hold in many colleges. It has an ama- 
teur cloak to cover a professional 
body. The yearbook purports to be 
the product of student work, but ac- 
tually it is produced, in large measure, 
by faculty members with an under- 
writing by local merchants. Perhaps 
the solution is for a school or a com- 
munity that feels strongly the need 
for a book of pictures and comment to 
allow one or more stafi members the 
time to do the job and to give them 
proper recognition for having done it. 
Let it be, openly, a professional piece 
of work. And let it be paid for from 
public funds as is any other public 
relations release. 


USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 
Advice on 
staying 
in school 


A pamphlet entitled 
Stay in School published 
by the United States 
Navy may be one of the 
most influential documents that a 
high-school counselor could have in 
advising boys and girls who are deter- 
mined to call it quits so far as school- 
ing is concerned. The written style is 
lively, to say the least, and a major 
part of the area of the thirty-two 
pages is used to extend the written re- 
marks in nonverbal fashion—in car- 
toons, that is. As the unidentified au- 
thor says: “This is not a textbook. It 
will not assist you in the correct use of 
English, grammar, rhetoric, or lexicog- 
raphy. Its literary style is not recom- 
mended for oral or written school re- 
ports, themes, term papers, or narra- 
tives.” But as communication to 
adolescents, it seems to your editor to 
be a very effective document. At least, 
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if it is left around where it can be seen 
by students, it is likely to be picked up 
and read, and that is more than can be 
said for a great deal of advisory mate- 
rial aimed at high-school students. 
Stay in School can be obtained at 
naval recruiting stations. 


Leading a 
conference 


At the risk of seeming to 
be unduly influenced by 
an admiral or by spritely 
writing and cartoons, the editor would 
like to make note of another Navy 
publication—not a new one but one 
that few school people seem to have 
heard about. This brochure, aimed at 
mature readers, is called Conference 
Sense (Navpers 91139). Presumably 
the pamphlet was prepared originally 
to guide and reassure naval officers 
confronted with the cheerless prospect 
of presiding at a meeting, but the con- 
tents are equally applicable to anyon? 
who is about to draw his chair up t° 
the head of the table and call the 
meeting to order. The purchase of 
enough copies of this booklet to cover 
a faculty and school board would be 
an excellent investment for every 
school. The Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., distrib- 
utes them at twenty cents each. 


A journal 
for workers 
with adults 


With all the publications 
which appear regularly 
in the educational field, 
it is understandable if 
one views the appearance of a neW 
journal with a “ho-hum” attitude— 
and more so if the title of the magazine 
has a cliché-like sound. What this is 
leading up to is a public apology for 
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the private reaction of the editor when 
he first saw a copy of Adult Leader- 
ship, now in its first year of publica- 
tion. This periodical is really worth 
reading regularly. 

Adult Leadership is put out by the 
Adult Education Association under 
the editorship of Malcolm S. Knowles. 
Its development was made possible by 
a special grant to the association by 
the Fund for Adult Education. Al- 
though the magazine is intended, in 
the first instance, to be of help to men 
and women working in the adult-edu- 
cation area, its contents thus far seem 
equally applicable to anyone con- 
fronted with responsibility for group 
activities at any level. The December, 
1952, issue, for instance, concentrates 
on the problems involved in the im- 
provement of large meetings, and 
heaven only knows that most of them 
can stand improving. The price of the 
issue is well spent if for only the eight- 
page “Tool Kit,” which is loaded with 
practical ideas on the organization 
and management of big gatherings. 

Adult Leadership is published at 743 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Ilinois. The cost is four dollars a year 
for eleven issues. 


WORKSHOP IN READING 


Anm for teachers, 
visors, administrators, and read- 
d by the De- 
e Univer- 


super- 


ing clinicians is announce! 
partment of Education of th 
sity of Chicago. The first four days, 
June 29 through July 3, 1953, will be 
combined with the annual reading 
conference. The theme of the confer- 
ence and workshop is “C orrective 
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Reading in Classroom and Clinic.” 
Workshop participants will continue 
intensive study through July 24. 

Topics to be considered in the work- 
shop are dependent on the problems 
which each participant wishes to 
solve. Activities will include discus- 
sions, demonstrations, guided reading, 
and reports. Observations of the 
teaching of reading in the classrooms 
of the Laboratory Schools and in the 
College Basic Reading Skills classes 
are part of the program. The Reading 
Clinic program will also be observed. 
A collection of sample tests and pub- 
lished materials appropriate for de- 
ficient readers at all achievement lev- 
els will be available. 

The workshop will provide for sepa- 
rate sections at the elementary-school, 


hool, and college Jevels and for 


high-sc 
er prominent 


reading clinicians. A lead 
ctive reading will be respon- 
sible for each section. The workshop 
staff includes Albert J. Harris, Wil- 
liam S. Gray, George Spache, and 
Helen M. Robinson. 

Registration in the workshop is for 
one and one-half course credits. Living 


mmodations may be secured at 
urts, a university 


in corre 


acco 
Burton-Judson Co 


dormitory. 
Since registration in each group will 


be limited so that all members may 
participate actively, applications for 
admission should be submitted at an 
early date. Further information may 
be obtained from Helen M. Robinson, 
University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


The news notes in this 
issue have been pre- 
pared by Warren C. 
SEYFERT, director of the 
Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago and associate professor of 
education. Joun M. Parsry, staff as- 
sociate of the Midwest Administration 
Center, Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration, located at 
the University of Chicago, and Joun 
K. FRESEN, director of public rela- 
tions, Manitoba Pool Elevators, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, write of the develop- 
ment of the community school in 
Canada—a folk school, patterned on 
the Scandinavian model, which meets 
the needs of young rural adults and 
interacts with the community to the 
mutual advantage of both. RALPH 
GARRY, assistant professor of educa- 
tional psychology at Boston Univer- 
sity, describes the introduction of so- 
ciodrama into a high-school classroom, 
pointing out and explaining some of 
the techniques and situations and the 
students’ reactions to them. EUGENE 
L. Garr, research associate in psy- 
chology, STEWART JONES, assistant 
professor of education, and Ray H. 
Simpson, professor of education, all at 
the University of Illinois, explore 
some of the variables which are be- 
lieved to influence the kinds and the 
amounts of teacher resourcefulness 
in attacking classroom problems. 
Dwicut L. Burton, assistant profes- 
sor of education at Florida State Uni- 


versity, Tallahassee, Florida, com- 
pares three methods of teaching spell- 
ing to high-school students, classifies 
the types of spelling errors most often 
made, and gives some suggestions for 
improvement of spelling. The selected 
references in the various subject fields 
have been prepared by the following 
persons: Homer J. Sarr, head of the 
Department of Industrial Education, 
University of Minnesota; Naomi KEL- 
LER, teacher of home economics in the 
Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago; EDWIN A. SWANSON, pro- 
fessor in the Division of Business, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia; V. Howarp Tatey, assistant 
professor of music at the University of 
Chicago; ROBERT D. ERICKSON, 
teacher of art in the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago; 
D. K. BRAC, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion at the University of Texas; and 
KENNETH D. NORBERG, associate pro- 
fessor of education and co-ordinator 
of audio-visual services at Sacra- 


mento State College, Sacramento, 
California. 


Reviewers 


FRANK S. ALBRIGHT, SU- 
of books 


pervisor of secondary 
education, Gary public 
y, Indiana. Lronarp V- 
Ssor of education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Grays L. BORCHERS, 
professor of speech and education, 
University of Wisconsin. 


schools, Gar 
Koos, profe 
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LU realizing that education car- 
f ries the power to change both 
itself and the society which nurtures 
it, many educators turned away from 
the concept of the traditional school. 
In its place they developed the idea of 
a community school, based on the be- 
lief that progress toward the ideal of a 
truly democratic society is the sum of 
the increments produced by the inter- 
action of school and society. The com- 
munity school grows out of, and be- 
comes a part of, the life of its commu- 
mty. In growing, it changes and im- 
Proves community living, and this, in 
turn, acts to change and improve the 
school, 


SCHOOLS FOR THE PEOPLE 


By its very nature, the community 
School in operation is, and must be, as 
Varied as the conditions which produce 
it. Moving through an endless series of 
interactions with the community, this 
Kind of school is, at any particular 
— ana place, an integral part of the 
koe which it is striving ; to 
ie while, at the same time, being 

Self changed by the forces it releases. 


* 


In Canada the conditions have been 
such that the community-school con- 
cept is being developed both within 
the systems of public schools and out- 
side of them. Within the public school 
systems the community-school move- 
ment is attempting to achieve a closer 
integration of school and community. 
Outside the public school systems the 
movement is beginning to develop a 
new kind of educational enterprise. 
Deriving its popular name, “folk 
school,” or “school for the people,” 
from the Scandinavian schools which 
inspired it, this new enterprise is be- 
coming increasingly successful in 
adapting to Canadian conditions some 
of the principles and practices of the 
Scandinavian folk high schools. 


FOLK SCHOOLS IN MANITOBA 


The social and economic conditions 
which stimulated interest in the possi- 
bilities of the folk school in Manitoba 
were, in large measure, common to 
every Canadian province. The case of 
Manitoba, then, can serve as a specific 
example, illustrating many of the typi- 
cal elements of background, many of 
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the early stages of development, and 
many of the current practices and pro- 
cedures which characterize the emerg- 
ing pattern of folk schools in Canada. 

Background of the folk schools in 
Manitoba.—Springing as much from 
economic causes as from a desire to 
improve the quality of living in rural 
communities, the folk schools in Man- 
itoba began, in 1940, an educational 
task that has proved to be rewarding 
both for the educators and for the stu- 
dents. The progress that has been 
made can be more fully understood 
and appreciated when viewed against 
the social and economic background of 
the period. 

The depression years 193040 left 
their mark of disappointment on the 
lives of farm families everywhere. 
Heavy debts on land and losses in 
marketing and distributing through 
private trade channels resulted in the 
establishment of farmer-owned busi- 
nesses which supplied service at cost. 
After consolidating their business 
operations, several of the service 
co-operatives carried on limited pro- 
grams of education. 

In the late thirties, also, the emer- 
gency Youth Training Program, spon- 
sored jointly by the provincial and the 
federal governments, provided a vari- 
ety of short educational courses for 
rural youth. Thousands of young 
Canadians took advantage of this op- 
portunity to learn a little about im- 
proving rural life. In addition, farm 
clubs of various kinds, supervised by 
university agricultural extension serv- 
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ices, continued to offer year-round 
training through farm projects. 

Although the services of the co-op- 
eratives, the government, and the uni- 
versities filled a vital need, a large ma- 
jority of farm youth throughout the 
depression saw farm life as a life of un- 
certainty and hardship, and many of 
the younger people migrated to cities 
and towns. With the outbreak of 
World War II in September of 1939, 
there was a great increase in the farm- 
to-city migration. Large numbers of 
young men and women from farming 
communities found employment 1 
war industries; many others enlisted 
in the armed forces. The exodus of 
young people weakened the rural-edu- 
cation programs. The farm clubs suf- 
fered a severe setback, and the Youth 
Training Program was discontinued. 
The rural family-group system of life 
was seriously disrupted. Existing pat 
terns of living were being changed by 
the weakening of home and church, on 
the one hand, and by an increasing 
moral and economic independence, 0n 
the other. 

The year which marked the begin- 
ning of World War II also marked the 
revival of the provincial farmers’ fed- 
eration. Known originally as the Unit- 
ed Farmers of Manitoba, the organiza- 
tion had enjoyed an initial period of 
great popularity followed by a long pe- 
riod of decline. In June, 1939, a new 
farm organization, the Manitoba Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, was formed. 
This group reorganized in 1945 as the 
Manitoba Federation of Agriculture 
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and Co-operation, under a constitu- 
tion which contained a clause calling 
for the stimulation of “an active in- 
terest in the co-operative movement 
and a knowledge of co-operative prin- 
ciples and practices, both as a way of 
doing business and as a way of living 
and working together in town and 
country.” 

. At first the federation concentrated 
its efforts on co-operative education 
carried on through locally organized 
study groups. The nucleus of each 
group was the neighborhood, and the 
emphasis was upon study for action. 
These study-action groups succeeded 
in arousing a new interest within the 
federation and, at the same time, 
brought to light the need for a more 
comprehensive and liberal program of 
education for rural youth. 

The federation decided to attempt 
to meet this newly identified need 
through folk schools. Several of Mani- 
toba’s agricultural leaders had had 
firsthand experience with the folk 
schools of Denmark and other Scandi- 
navian countries. The provinces of 
Saskatchewan, Ontario, and Alberta 
had been experimenting with adapta- 
tions of the Scandinavian folk-school 
idea for several years. Profiting by the 
knowledge and experience available, 
the Manitoba folk schools adopted 
some of the principles and practices of 
the European model and developed a 
Curriculum and a method of operation 
m keeping with the particular condi- 
tions existing in Manitoba. 

Objectives of the M anitoba folk 


schools —Broadly stated, the objec- 
tives of the folk schools are to make 
young people aware of the part they 
can play in community building, to 
develop in them ability to express their 
thoughts with ease and vigor, and to 
release the energy and latent talents of 
youth in order to bring about a richer 
personal development. More specifi- 


cally, the aims are: 


To awaken a community consciou 
a feeling that young people have a part 
to play in molding society 

To develop an understanding of the co- 
operative movement in its economic as- 


sness and 


pects 
To demonstrate co-operati 
group experience 
To develop the ind 
ability through public 
through participation in 
endeavors of the school 
To imbue students with th 
for action 
To create, in all 
fellowship through sig 
periences 


ve living through 


ividual’s confidence and 
speaking and 
the community 


e will to study 


activities, a spirit of genuine 
nificant social ex- 


origins in the co-oper- 
ative movement, the Manitoba folk 
schools tended to emphasize the phi- 
Josophy and practice of co-operation, 
not in the narrow economic sense, but 
in the wider sensè of seeing co-opera- 
tion as a way of life. 

A pattern of operation.—The first 
folk school was organized in Manitoba 
in 1940. Early in the planning it had 
been realized that it would not be pos- 
sible to establish permanent schools of 
the Danish type, and traveling schools 
of the kind developed in Sweden were 
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adopted. The early schools operated 
under the handicap of limited funds, 
an untested program, and a lack of 
understanding which bordered on hos- 
tility on the part of some of the com- 
munities in which the schools were 
held. These difficulties were gradually 
overcome, and the following pattern of 
operation was developed: 


Local arrangements for a folk school are 
made by the people in the community. In 
general, the local co-operative society takes 
the initiative in arousing public interest 
and in explaining the purposes and values 
of the folk school. When sufficient local 
support has been obtained, the dates for 
the week of the school are set by consulta- 
tion with the Manitoba Federation of Agri- 
culture and Co-operation. The local group 
then assumes the responsibility for renting 
a building, arranging for kitchen and dining 
facilities, providing some equipment and 
furniture, hiring a housemother, enrolling 
and billeting students, and providing local 
publicity. 

The provincial federation assumes much 
of the cost of the folk schools by providing 
the necessary staff and study aids. It also 
pays for the services of the housemother 
and a part of the cost of billeting students. 
Actual Operating costs are not high as much 
voluntary aid is recruited. In general, stu- 
dent fees at the rate of ten dollars for the 
week’s session cover most of the actual oper- 
ating costs, Usually, about half of the stu- 
dents are partly or wholly sponsored by var- 
ious local organizations. 


A folk school is intended for out-of- 
school young adults. Although excep- 
tions are made, men and women be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and thirty 
may attend. There are no educational 
requirements, but it has been found 
that about 90 per cent of the students 
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have completed some high-school 
work. Student enrolment has varied 
from eleven to forty-three, but experi- 
ence has shown that twenty to twen- 
ty-five students, fairly evenly divided 
as to sex, form the best working group. 

The spirit of the folk school.-The 
folk school is organized around the 
theme of democratic group-living. Per- 
haps the most important offering of 
the school results from its type of or- 
ganization. Almost every student has 
opportunities to play the roles of both 
leader and follower. Informal discus- 
sions, free debates, group-study as- 
signments, and the air of complete in- 
formality draw out the efforts of even 
the most retiring students. The team 
spirit finds expression in the activities 
of the student council, the recreation 
groups, and even in the work of the 
committees which help in preparing 
food and washing dishes. Something of 
the home atmosphere is also present in 
the folk school. The housemother is al- 
ways selected for her ability to deal 
with young people. Student commit- 
tees, as members of the “family,” help 
her with the housekeeping duties. 

A typical folk school program.— 
Every folk-school program features a 
thought-provoking study of vital s0- 
cial, economic, and rural community 
problems. A study of farm organiza- 
tions and the history, development, 
and principles of the co-operative 
movement form a large part of the 
curriculum, Education, health, recrea- 
tion, and agricultural problems are 
discussed. The students gain experi- 
ence in public speaking and in discus- 
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Slon-group techniques. Highly idealis- 
tic discussions of moral and social is- 
sues invariably receive the most 
thought-provoking response of the 
students and scem to leave behind 
lasting and worth-while personal im- 
pressions. The program is rounded out 
by informal recreational activities, in- 


cluding music, group singing, folk 

dancing, dramatics, and sports. 
The week’s program of the folk 
unity 


schools includes visits to comm 
Co-operatives, educational and cultur- 
al institutions, factories, recreation 
centers, and private homes. The 
a significant part 
students observe 
and on Sun- 
he local 


church always plays 
In the program. The 
a daily period of worship, 
day the school attends one of tl 
churches. In some communities, where 
no Sunday services are held, the stu- 
dents invite the townspeople to attend 
Worship at the school. Religious ob- 
servance is nondenominational, and 


all students participate. 
Community leaders are invited to 
take part in the activities of the folk 
School as speakers, resource persons, 
al discussion leaders. 
nicipal officials, managers of co-opera- 
tives, local business and professional 
men, educators, clergymen, and pri- 
Vate citizens are usually willing to give 
time and effort to the school. Repre- 
‘entatives of groups and agencies out- 
Side the community visit the folk 
School to contribute the special gifts 
and insights of their art, science, OF 
Fre nal calling. The list of visitors 
a representatives of provincial 
dominion co-operatives, colleges 


Civic and mt- 
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and universities, the Manitoba gov- 
ernment, labor unions, industrial and 
social organizations, the National 
Film Board, the press, and radio. 

Commencement for the folk school 
is known as “Neighbor Night.” On the 
final evening of the week, the students 
invite the townspeople to the school’s 
closing banquet. All arrangements for 
the evening’s activities are made by 
the students, and a student chairman 

resides over the formal proceedings. 
Typically, the program consists of a 
review of the activities of the school, 
an address by a visiting celebrity, and 
fill-in items that give the students an 
opportunity to demonstrate their tal- 
ents. The evening is brought to a close 
by folk dancing, in which everyone 
participates. 

When the folk schools were first or- 
ganized, little educational material in 
a form suitable for the schools was 
available. The Manitoba Study Group 
Committee, assisted by funds from the 

rovincial government and the Mani- 
toba Federation of Agriculture and 
on, published a series of dis- 
mphlets for this purpose. 
These pamphlets, together with study 
kits containing reference and working 
materials, formed the basic study aids 
for folk-school students. This core of 
material was later supplemented by 
films and reading matter from a cen- 
tral library- 

Advanced leadership schools in Man- 
itoba „The increasing recognition and 
acceptance of the folk schools and 
their value to rural young people and 
to their communities led to an ex- 
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pressed desire for more comprehensive 
schools of this kind. In 1947 the first of 
a series of three-week “advanced lead- 
ership” schools was organized. Pat- 
terned after the folk schools, the lead- 
ership schools attempted to awaken in 
young people an awareness of their 
own potentialities; to acquaint young 
people with the principles of the co- 
operative movement and the satisfac- 
tions of the co-operative way of life; 
and to inspire in young people the de- 
sire for community service and leader- 
ship and to equip them with some of 
the information and techniques by 
which this desire might be fulfilled, 

The organization and the operation 
of both folk and leadership schools are 
much the same, but the leadership 
schools offer more extensive programs. 
Basically, they provide for study and 
discussion in four problem areas: social 
andeconomic (history of the farmmove- 
ment, farm-labor relations, currency 
problems, economic systems, etc.); 
cultural (aspects of drama, art, music, 
and handicrafts); physical (physical 
and social recreation); and practical 
(agricultural arts and sciences, home- 
making, etc.). The areas or aspects 
considered at any particular leader- 
ship school vary’ according to the 
needs and interests of the students. 
The practical difficulty of arranging 
for a large number of resource leaders 
makes it necessary to adjust the pro- 
gram in some cases. 

Appraising Manitoba’s folk and 
leadership schools-—The folk schools 
are completing twelve years, and the 
leadership schools six years, of service. 
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During these periods, 79 one-week folk 
schools have enrolled over 1,500 stu- 
dents, and 10 three-week leadership 
schools have enrolled some 250 stu- 
dents. A comprehensive appraisal of 
achievement has not been attempted, 
but certain changes, attributable at 
least in part to these schools, may be 
noted. 

Follow-up contacts with former stu- 
dents show that a high per cent are ac- 
tive in community affairs. Organizing 
study groups and community clubs, 
sponsoring local recreation and enter- 
tainment projects, leading welfare 
drives, holding offices on local boards 
and committees, participating in radio 
forums and other broadcasts, helping 
with folk and leadership schools, and 
representing their communities at re- 
gional and provincial conferences and 
conventions are among the kinds of 
leadership activities that are often en- 
gaged in by former students of these 
schools.' Former students have been 
very active in raising funds to estab- 
lish a permanent folk school, Crawford 
Park, a camp site on Clear Lake with 
buildings to accommodate about sixty 
people, was purchased in 1948. Expan- 
sion and development, largely by vol- 
untary labor, have proceeded steadily: 
The first leadership school at Craw- 
ford Park was held in 1949, 

It has been the contention of the 
founders of the folk and the leadership 


* Report of the Board of Directors to Delegates 
to the Annual Convention, June 24, 25, 26 and ai 
1952, p. 34. Winnipeg, Manitoba: Manitoba 


Federation of Agriculture and Co-operation, 
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schools that these schools are not com- 
pletely dependent upon the length of 
courses or on the subject matter se- 
lected. Their major values derive from 
the inspiration given and the enthusi- 
asm aroused. By providing opportuni- 
ties for meaningful experiences in 
study and in group leadership, the 
schools instil confidence in the indi- 
vidual and arouse in him an awareness 
of greater social power and responsi- 
bility. Idealistic youth is also shown, 
at least in part, how to apply its ener- 
gies in meeting the challenges of com- 
munity living. In the belief of the 
founders, the values that can accrue 
from an aroused desire to contribute 
to community life added to some 
knowledge of how to go about it can 
scarcely be overemphasized. 


FOLK SCHOOLS ACROSS CANADA 


Some work, either directly or indi- 


rectly related to the folk-school con- 
cept, is being carried on in every prov- 
ince in Canada. Most of the provincial 
governments sponsor youth and adult 
Programs of on-the-job and leisure- 
time education. The Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Youth Training Plan, devel- 
oped during the depression years, has 
often come close to the heart of the 
folk-school ideal. The schools selected 
for description in the paragraphs 
which follow are intended to serve as 
examples illustrating the beginnings 
Out of which folk-school patterns may 
emerge. They were chosen because 
they show how some of the principles 
and practices of the Scandinavian folk 
Schools are being consciously or uncon- 
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sciously adapted to Canadian condi- 
tions and because they seem to indi- 
cate what the term “folk school” is 
coming to mean in Canada. 
Developments in Saskatchewan.— 
The first schools to embody some of 
the ideals and methods of the folk 
schools were held in 1928. They were 
sponsored by various co-operative and 
educational organizations and operat- 
ed under the leadership of a provincial 
committee, which drew up the broad 
plans and worked with local groups in 
organizing the school programs. Ex- 
cept for the depression years 1931-37, 
new and improved schools have been 
held each year in various parts of the 
province. The major educational ef- 
forts of these schools center in the 
areas of community leadership and co- 
operation. The curriculums are heavi- 
ly weighted with content dealing with 
the philosophy and operating prin- 
ciples of co-operatives. A measure of 
balance is retained by the inclusion of 
such features as community tours, 
recreation, demonstrations of farm 
machinery and farm operations, films, 
and amateur radio broadcasts. Typi- 
cally, these one-week schools are com- 
munity centered, largely community 
planned, and draw on community re- 
sources for leadership and working 
materials. They enrol only adult stu- 
dents, many of whom are sponsored 
by rural organizations of various 
kinds. 
Folk schools in Ontario—Ontario’s 
folk schools were an outgrowth of 
short courses on co-operatives and the 
Community Life Training Institutes 
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sponsored by various provincial col- 
leges and universities. The first folk 
school was held in 1939. The move- 
ment lapsed during the war years but 
was revived in 1947. At the present 
time, the folk schools in Ontario are 
taking on new life under the leadership 
and stimulation of the Ontario Folk 
School Council. 

In purpose, organization, curricu- 
lum, and method, the Ontario folk 
schools follow a pattern much like that 
being developed in Manitoba. They 
are sponsored by provincial and local 
agricultural, co-operative, education- 
al, and organizations. 
They enrol adults only and plan their 
programs largely around the theme of 
“study for action.” As far as possible, 
local leadership and resources are used 
in planning and operating the schools. 

A recent development of signifi- 
cance to the folk-school movement 
was the establishment of the John 
Madsen Folk School on Cherry Hill 
Farm near Unionville, Ontario. The 
school represents many years of effort 
on the part of John Madsen and his 
wife, Danes by birth, to establish a 
permanent Canadian folk school in the 
Danish tradition. The school is housed 
in converted farm buildings and has 
been in operation since 1948. Two in- 
novations of the Madsen school are a 
community folk-school group of some 

150, which meets regularly on Wednes- 
day evenings, and an annual folk festi- 
val at Cherry Hill Farm. 

Folk schools in Nova Scotia.—In 

1946 the Adult Education Division of 
the Nova Scotia Department of Edu- 


community 
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cation developed a series of two-day 
courses for training community lead- 
crs. The experiment created an inter- 
est in more and longer courses of this 
kind, and out of this interest came the 
folk schools in 1948. 
schools, of two weeks’ duration, are 
sponsored by agricultural associations, 
home and school associations, wom- 
en’s organizations, co-operative soci- 
cties, and other rural organizations. 
The schools are administered by the 
Adult Education Division of the De- 
partment of Education, with assist- 
ance from the Department of Health 
and the Department of Agriculture. 
The pattern of operation of the folk 
schools in Nova Scotia is similar to 
that of Manitoba and Ontario. The 
general theme of the schools is the 
broadening of interest in farming and 
in rural community life. 

Experiments in Alberta,—Vwo cdu- 
cational ventures in Alberta are adapt- 
ing some of the principles and prac- 
tices of the Scandinavian folk schools 
to Canadian conditions. One is the 
“school of community life” and the 
other is the Banff School of Fine Arts- 

The first school of community life 
was organized in 1937 by the Depart- 
ment of Extension of the University of 
Alberta in co-operation with agricul- 
tural organizations and the provincial 
departments of agriculture and educa- 
ion. This three-week school attempt- 
ed to stimulate a desire for knowledge 
and to emphasize the need for exercis- 
Ing critical judgment in everyday liv- 
ing. For some years, schools of this 
kind were held at the Olds School of 


first These 
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Agriculture. In 1941 similar schools 
were held at rural centers. In 1943 a 
series of week-long “community life 
conferences,” following the same gen- 
eral pattern, was developed. These 
conferences were designed to bring 
people together in a spirit of neighbor- 
liness; to help them prepare for new 
and changing conditions; to assist in 
mobilizing the resources, leadership, 
and talent of the district; and to en- 
rich the values of rural living. The 
conferences were open to young people 
and to family groups. Cabins and 
other accommodations were usually 
available for families, while the young 
people brought their own tents and 
trailers. Meals were eaten in a com- 
mon dining hall. Subjects under con- 
sideration included world affairs, agri- 
culture, home economics, co-operative 
education, community goals and prob- 
lems, leadership techniques, public 
speaking, irrigation, gardening, and 
conservation. 

A second Alberta ven 
follows some of the practices 
ciples of the Scandinavian folk schools 
is the Banff School of Fine Arts. Be- 
gun in 1933 as an experimental school 
for the encouragement of the fine arts, 
it has developed a year-round program 
which contributes much to the cultur- 
al, educational, and social life of the 
province. From the end of June until 
the middle of September the school 
presents an in-residence program in 
painting, music, drama, ballet, handi- 
crafts, photography, creative writing, 
and languages. During the remainder 
of the year the school is used by cul- 


ture which 
and prin- 
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tural, social, commercial, and recrea- 


tional groups for workshops, special 
courses, sports, and conferences. 

The Banff School did not possess 
buildings of its own until 1946. Since 
that time it has built or purchased ac- 
commodation for about three hundred 
students and is planning or is con- 
structing facilities which will eventu- 
ally accommodate a thousand stu- 
dents. The school is self-supporting 
operationally. To meet the costs of ex- 
pansion and development, it solicits 
funds from individuals and organiza- 


tions through the Banff Foundation. 


A CANADIAN FOLK SCHOOL 


An examination of the folk schools 


being developed in eastern, western, 
and central Canada reveals a variety 
of patterns that obscure the common 
ements that exist, and must exist, if 
truly Canadian folk schools are to re- 
sult. These common elements may be 
interpreted as indicators of the direc- 
tion in which future development is 
likely to occur. At the present time, 
the following common elements may 
be recognized: 

1. The folk schools have generally ac- 
cepted the broad goal of a better life in a 
better community, in a better nation, in a 


better world. 

2. They are predominantly rural in origin. 

3, They attempt to combine economic, 
social, cultural, and practical studies. 

4. They tend to reflect the founding and 
bodies in their emphasis on co- 
favored social and economic 


el 


sponsoring 
operation asa 


philosophy- 
5. They are closely identifed with the 


economic, social, and ethical life of the com- 


munity. 
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6. They draw upon the local community 
for sponsorship, leadership, and resources. 

7. They channel back to the community 
knowledge and leadership that improve the 
social and technological aspects of communi- 
ty living. 

8. They are not formally integrated with 
the public school systems but have close 
working relationships with them. 

9. They are democratic in their adminis- 
trative and instructional policies. 

10. They operate on the principle of 
study for action. 


The common elements of folk- 
school development seem to lead di- 
rectly into the common problems of 
development. At present, the following 


problems appear to be of immediate 
concern: 


Adequate operational financing 

Lengthening the folk-school sessions 

Providing some follow-up and reinforcement 
of the learning experiences 

Planning curriculum content to avoid bias 
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and to createa balance between the social, 
cultural, intellectual, ethical, and prac- 
tical aspects of the program 


Improving the qualifications of the teach- 
ing staff 


Providing adequate resource materials and 
physical facilities 


As stated at the outset, the folk 
schools in Canada represent only a be- 
ginning ina development patterned on 
the Scandinavian model. At the lowest 
level, the Canadian folk schools are 
adapting to Canadian conditions some 
of the principles and practices of the 
Scandinavian schools by developing 
little more than a series of short 
courses given under rather favorable, 
and certainly novel, learning condi- 
tions. At the highest level, they are de- 
veloping the beginnings of a philoso- 
phy and a set of operational principles 
and methods that may eventually lead 
to a truly Canadian folk school. 


SOCIODRAMA IN A HIGH-SCHOOL 
ADJUSTMENT CLASS 


RALPH GARRY 
Boston University 


Te AWARENESS of sociomet- 
4 ric and sociodramatic techniques 
is becoming increasingly widespread. 
Many instructors would like to use 
these techniques in their classrooms 
but hesitate to do so because of lack of 
information on how to proceed. This 
description of the introduction of so- 
Clodrama into a high-school class may 
therefore be of interest. 

The setting was a northern Cali- 
fornia high school. One phase of the 
Course of study for Senior students 
dealt with problems of adjustment. 
The instructor of the class being de- 
scribed was one of several full-time 
Counselors who directed the well-de- 
veloped guidance and counseling pro- 
Bram of the school. As a part of the 
Program, Freshman and Senior classes 
were offered a course dealing with 
Problems of school, social, vocational, 
and personal adjustment. 

Preceding the sessions reported 
here, various techniques for measuring 
and describing personality and pro- 
cedures relevant to adjustment of per- 
Sonality problems had been discussed. 

he writer was invited to describe 
al techniques, particularly so- 
Odrama and psychodrama. 


* 


The following report describes the 
five hourly sessions which were held 
each day for a week. The class was 
composed of sixteen Senior students, 
eight boys and eight girls. 


INTRODUCING THE TECHNIQUE 
TO THE CLASS 


The following notes of the class 
teacher describe the first session: 


Preceding the appearance of G[the author 
of this article, who conducted the sessions], I 
announced that a former colleague had 
agreed to come to the group in the capacity 
consultant who was interested in pro- 
ve techniques (explained) with normal 
le; that, if the group expressed a desire 
to do so, a project in the method of group 
experience would be initiated. Previous 
work in the group had included exposition, 
demonstration, and evaluation of various 
and pseudo-scientific techniques 
(graphology, astrology, dreambook interpre- 
tations, acidity, numerology, physiognomy, 
palmistry, card-reading, crystal-gazing, pop- 
ularly prepared nonstandardized magazine 
tests, etc-)- 

On his appearance, G was introduced to 
the group: “This is Mr. G, who will tell you 
about the work he has been doing.” 

G said: “Now you’ve met me, Td like to 
meet each of you. Perhaps the best way 
would be for each one to tell his name and 
thing about himself, so Pll know you 
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better. [/ndicaling the hay sitting to my left), 
Let’s start with you.” 

The boy gave his name with no comment. 
The next boy immediately offered his name 
and added, “I don’t do anything.” The re- 
maining students offered their names will- 
ingly but made no gratuitous comments. In 
several instances there was byplay between 
G and the student concerning pronunciation 
of a name; all bantered their responses in a 
way that indicated exceptionally good rap- 
port. 

A girl entered late. G stood up, said, “I 
haven’t met you. My name is G. What is 
yours?” 

“Jane Ingalls.! Hello, G.” 

The introductions completed, G briefly 
described the use of standardized, paper- 
and-pencil personality inventories and out- 
lined certain projective techniques: Ror- 
schach, TAT, and sociodrama, xpanding on 
the last by describing the uses and the dis- 
tinctions of psychodrama and sociodrama. 
When asked whether they would like to have 
the methods of sociodrama explained, the 
group answered heartily, “Yes.” Without 
further comment, three- by five-inch cards 
were passed to the students. 

Each student was asked to write his name 
at the top of each of the three cards that had 
been given to him. There was unanimous en- 
thusiasm on the part of the students toward 
the whole procedure, The following instruc- 
tions were given: 

“In seating arrangement such as you have 
in this room, it is possible to have three or 
four students of your choice sit around you— 
one on each side and a couple across the 
table. Please write down the names of those 
you would like to have sit near you. Puta 
number in front of each name, indicating 
whether that person is your first, second, or 
third choice. You will be seated, at least 


1 The names of the members of the class are 
fictitious. In addition, sufficient time has elapsed 
since the class sessions were held to safeguard 
identification. 
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during this week, on the basis of your 
choices.” 

When this was done, G said, “Now I 
want you to do the same thing again, except 
this time, write the names of those you don’t 
want sitting near you— those you reject, $0 
to speak.” 

While the first cards were being collected, 
G told how each person plays a variety of 
roles in life, referring to the instructor's 
serving as monitor at this moment and a 
teacher at school, but a husband, father, and 
possibly a son at home. It was then ex- 
plained that, after writing one’s name at the 
top of the second card, cach student should 
indicate the various official roles he currently 
played, and how well he believed he played 
the role by putting in front of the name © 
the role a plus sign, a minus sign, or a ques- 
tion mark. The next step was to indicate the 
roles one had played in the past but played 
no longer (such as student-body president, 
son if one no longer had parents, or jobs ane 
had had), with a similar symbol evaluation 
of how successfully the role had been as- 
sumed. The third area explored on this card 
was the listing of roles one would like t° 
play. The fourth area was the listing of roles 
that one would definitely dislike playins- 
The cards were collected as the students 
finished. 

Information requested on the third card 
consisted of descriptions of two situations 
which one felt adequate to handle success- 
fully, followed by indication of two situa- 
tions which one felt himself inadequate t° 
handle successfully. The illustration used t° 
initiate the responses for this card concerne 
asking for a date. The cards were collecte 
as each student finished. A considerable 
range of time was involved, for some rapidly 
phrased their answers, others deliberated an 
were obviously searching for what they 
wished to include. , 

Seven minutes were left of the fifty-min- 
ute period. G suggested that the group TU” 
through one scene. Two girls were selecte 
to go out of the room. A boy was chosen as # 


~ 
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character. G sketched in the problem: the 
girl has made two dates for the same night; 
one boy is calling for the girl; he is the un- 
wanted date. The girl is to show how she 
would handle the situation. 

One of the girls was recalled, instructed on 
the situation, and entered into the role-play- 
ing. The boy’s responses metall the tentative 
attempts to break the date. Comments 
elicited from the group showed that they 
thought she was procrastinating, failing to 
come to the point. 

The second girl’s playing of the role 
Started and ended in frustration. She was 
unable to say anything, except to direct a 
helpless appeal to G that she didn’t know 
what to do. The class bell interrupted at this 
time. G remarked that possibly his instruc- 
tions were not sufficiently clear and that she 
would have subsequent opportunity to enact 
a situation, 


CHOICES AND REJECTIONS OF 
THE CLASS 


A few interesting observations may 
be made regarding the choices and re- 
Jections of the group. First, the class 
divided itself uniformly with regard to 
Sex. Boys desired to sit by boys, girls 
by girls. Only on the level of third 
Choice did any of the group select a 
Person of opposite sex as a seating 
Companion. One would anticipate, 
from the research of Moreno? and 
Jennings,’ greater choice across sex 
lines at this grade level, rather than 
the distinct cleavage observed. The 
division may be a function of the so- 


w. “J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? p. 271. 
lish nnston: Nervous and Mental Disease Pub- 
ng Co., 1934. 
jan, elen Jennings, Sociometry in Group Rela- 
a> P. 71. Washington: American Council on 
ucation, 1948, 
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cial environment in the particular 
school or classroom or perhaps of the 
novelty of the sociodrama sessions. 

The second interesting note is the 
centering of choice and rejection. One 
boy, Howard, was chosen by nine 
students and rejected by none, while 
Chuck was rejected eight times and 
chosen four. This result would scarcely 
have been suspected unless measured 
by a sociometric technique. Howard, 
the chosen boy, was a newcomer, hav- 
ing transferred to the school at the be- 
ginning of the semester. He was at- 
tractive and a good athlete, but he 
was a quiet, modest, unassuming boy, 
tending to keep to himself. Chuck, the 
rejected student, was tall, well built, 
and handsome. He was an excellent 
athiete and student. He was popular 
with the student body, having been 
elected vice-president of the student 
body and football captain. 

Granted that the criterion for choice 
was seating, and seating alone, and 
that any conclusions regarding choices 
according to other criteria are largely 
invalid, nevertheless the degree of re- 
jection received by Chuck was quite 
unexpected. Information received lat- 
er in the week indicated that his very 
capability, which gave him an air of 
self-assurance, was the basis for his 
being rejected. The other students, 
feeling less competent, were ill at ease 
in the face of his assurance. Howard, 
whose capabilities approached those 
of Chuck but whose modest and un- 
assuming bearing made his fellow- 
students feel at ease, was the more 


frequently chosen. 
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LIFE-ROLES LISTED 


The recapitulations from the cards 
showed the current roles of the class 
members to be the standard life-roles 
of daughter, son, sister, brother, and 
friend, and the predominately desired 
roles to be those of husband, wife, 
father, mother. There is nothing re- 
markable here, other than the need for 
development of ability to execute the 
typical life-roles adequately. This 
need is reaffirmed by the expressed 
adequacies and inadequacies of the 


students, which centered in these life- 
tasks. 


ACTING OUT GENERAL PROBLEMS 


The second, third, and fourth class 
sessions were devoted to the dramatiz- 
ing of scenes which portrayed prob- 
lems presented by the students’ de- 
scriptions of their inadequacies. The 
students were informed that all in- 
formation was confidential and that 
no one would be identified in the 
Scenes played. On the whole, the 
Scenes used were simple and dealt 
with common problems. Usually two 
or three principals would be sent out 
of the room, an auxiliary chosen, his 
role explained, and the scene set. 
Then, one by one, the principals were 
injected into the scene, Al] perform- 
ances were evaluated for their ade- 
quacy. Each student performed in two 
or more scenes, but none appeared 
more than five times. The scenes 
played during the second, third, and 
fourth sessions are described below. 

Refusing loans.—Chuck was to request a 
five-dollar loan to buy a Christmas present 
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for his mother. Each of the threc acting stu- 
dents was informed that he was to deny the 
request, although having the money. Only 
one girl succeeded in steadfast denial. 

Collecting loans.—Howard owed five dol- 
lars, which he had available and which each 
of the three actors, in turn, was to collect. 
None was able to collect the five dollars, and 
none got specific promises of when and where 
the loan would be paid. 

Saying “No.”—A girl was designated to 
represent a member of a committee decorat- 
ing a hall for the Senior dance. Needing 
emergency help, she was to ask the assistance 
of a series of students. Three of the five actor 
finally agreed to assist, while two made their 
refusals stand. 3 

Making a date—Four couples acted 4 
scene in which the boy asked the girl for 3 
date. Each scene was viewed by all other 
class members. In cach successive scene the 
approach and request of the boy grew more 
definite and polished. , 

Double dates—Several girls played = 
scene in which they had made two dates = 
the same evening and must turn apo 
The consensus of the class was that a aie 
honest approach for explaining the refus? 
was desired rather than an evasive making 
of false excuses. we 

Reversal of parental permission.—One St o 
dent played the role of a mother who, for ss Ş 
reason other than whimsey, rescinds ae 
sion for her child to go to a show. Each a 
several students played the part of the w 
the daughter. In each instance the son oF t c 
daughter tended to revert toward ifan t 
begging for permission rather than Bn 
any more mature method of meeting 
situation. ts 

Disciplining a student —Several stide, 
were cast in the role of a high-school pr™ 
pal disciplining a student. The ae 
played the role of the student, thus wer 
the nominal roles. The teacher, who had ‘ii? 
unusually good relationship with his E 
dents, played the role superbly. In oe > 
instances the students approached the p” 
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lem with unusual maturity, seeking a satis- 
factory solution rather than resorting to per- 
functory discipline. 

Displaying emotion—A boy, Howard, 
was chosen as target, with instructions that 
he was to react according to the dictates of 
each situation. Several students were thrust 
into the scene with instructions to portray 
fear, anger, dominance, or pity; to get into 
the feeling state rapidly, carry it as long as 
possible, and break off the scene when the 
feeling was ended. On the whole, the spon- 
taneity with which the students exhibited 
the four emotional states was limited and 
vaguely defined, 

Negro child playing with white children — 
Two students were selected to play roles of 
young white children on a playground to 
whom an instructor introduced a Negro 
child. The white children had not seen 2 
Negro child previously. The problem was to 
Show how adequately the teacher met the 
question, “Why is his skin dark?” All the 
Students playing the role of the teacher ex- 
plained, defended, protested in introducing 
the Negro child, assuming antagonism on the 
Part of the other children. 

Negro mothers requesting birth cer ; 
Jor their children—A scene was acted in 
which the director played the role of a white 
doctor in the South answering the requests of 
Negro mothers for birth certificates for their 
children. The disdain with which the doctor 
treated the mothers and the manner in which 
racial discrimination entered into the issu- 
ance of the birth certificates established 4 
Scene of utter humiliation. 


tificates 


ACTING OUT PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


The final session differed from the 
Preceding sessions in that it became 
Personal rather than general. In a 
Series of scenes two students discussed 
a third member of the class. In all 
Situations one student criticized, one 
defended, Chuck was the defender in 
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every case. There were several reasons 
for selecting him: first, because he was 
the most rejected, his appearing as 
defender would be a new relationship; 
second, he had demonstrated the poise 
and presence of mind necessary to 
meet spontaneous situations ade- 
quately. Chuck was informed before- 
hand what his role would be, but he 
was not told who the targets of criti- 
cism would be or who the critics. In 
each instance the student selected to 
do the criticizing was friendly to the 
target person. Each person who was 
criticized participated in a later per- 
formance in which he played the criti- 
cal role. 

There was some hesitation on the 
part of the director in initiating this 
situation. He was concerned about the 
wisdom of bombarding what might be 
sensitive areas of the personality and 
about the possibility that the scene 
might set in motion forces which were 
beyond his capacity to control. On the 
other hand, two important factors 
warranted the session: (1) the excel- 
Jent rapport that had been established 
between director and students and 
(2), more important, the healthy, 
well-integrated manner with which 
the students had approached earlier 
sessions. 

As an overture, an explanation was 
presented of the importance of the 

henomena of choice and rejection, 
including @ discussion of how seldom 
we receive a direct explanation of the 
factors in our behavior which may be 
criticized by friends and enemies alike. 
Tt was pointed out that we can only 
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imagine why we are liked or disliked 
and that these fantasies resulting from 
an intrapersonal concept of ourselves 
may vary considerably from reality. 
Therefore, the exposing of reasons 
why a student was negatively and 
positively criticized appeared desir- 
able. The class accepted the fact that 
the person playing the role of the 
critic was using as ammunition data 
supplied him by the director. 

Following this introduction the two 
sociodramatic scenes involving Ne- 
groes were played to provide a warm- 
ing-up medium and also to provide 
some perspective after “feeling” the 
rejection suffered by Negroes. These 
two scenes, particularly the humiliat- 
ing scene regarding the Negro moth- 
ers, helped give the students a recep- 
tive attitude toward the scenes that 
followed. 

The first scene using criticism 
seemed the most “touchy.” For the 
first minute or two, considerable ten- 
sion could be felt, particularly in the 
girl who was the target. This tension 
broke quickly following one actor’s 
remark which the group and subject 
interpreted humorously. The laughter 
was an excellent anodyne. All scenes 
were excellently played, particularly 
by Chuck, the defender. 

In one scene, which was unexpected 
by Chuck, the actress, Pat, began 
criticizing Chuck himself, asking him 
the reason for certain of his actions. 
He was momentarily startled, recov- 
ered quickly, but was surprised at the 
criticism of some of his behavior, for 


example, not saying “Hello” to every- 
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body he passed in the halls. His re- 
sponse to the criticism was simple and 
straightforward and, judging from 
comments of class members overheard 
afterwards, gave the other students 
insight into his behavior. Chuck’s re- 
action to this scene carried over to the 
following scene; here he persisted in 
calling the new actress “Pat.” 

In concluding the session, the direc- 
tor stated that, unintentionally, some 
of the students may have felt hurt by 
the criticisms and that he desired to 
meet privately with any such person 
at any convenient time. The director 
re-emphasized that he was personally 
responsible for all statements made 
during the scenes. In the discussion 
that followed, the director asked if any 


of the criticisms presented were un-- 


founded. One girl suggested that the 
criticism of a particular boy’s acting 
the class clown wasn’t true, but the 
boy himself admitted that it was. 
Pat was the only student with 
whom a post-class discussion was 
held. As she was leaving the class, the 
director overheard her comment, 
“Darn it, now I have to run for of- 
fice.” When questioned subsequently, 
she said that she had planned to run 
for a student-body office but had prac- 
tically decided not to because another 
girl, whom Pat believed to be more 
popular, had decided to run for the 
same office. One of the actors in the 
psychodramatic scene had said that he 
thought Pat should not withdraw 
from the race merely because the other 
girl was running, and this comment 
caused Pat to decide that she could no 
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longer withdraw without losing pres- 
tige. Discussion of the situation with 
the director dissipated her anxieties 
regarding the situation, and the pos- 
Dana of defeat held less threat for 
ner, 


EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 
BY THE CLASS 


Vollowing the sessions the teacher 
asked his students for written com- 
ments regarding sociodra.na and psy- 
chodrama. Several of the more expres- 
sive comments follow. 

The different situations are practiced by 
four or five different people because it en- 
ables us to compare flaws and personalities. 
If only the person suffering with the per- 
sonality defect was presented, no comparison 
would be possible, and consequently, we 
could not judge the defect. 

It also gave me a broader viewpoint in 
Judgment of other people in the room. 

He also mentioned the race situation in 
the South, and no one seemed to be very im- 
pressed, Yet, when he had finished enacting 
a few scenes illustrative of the problem, the 
class was highly incensed. 


Showed me how there are different kinds 
of popularity in one classroom. 

I began to see that a person can do or say 
whatever he wants; he doesn’t have to cater 
to other people if he doesn’t want to. It also 
opened my eyes to the fact that I do have a 
number of different roles to be played every 
day. 

It taught me how to say “No.” 

I was rather worried I would be called on 
more often than I was because I don’t like 
exhibition, such as it was. But I got used to 
the idea. However, it made me think how 
many people have trivial social problems 
which seem great to them but could be over- 
come with a little help. 


The comments suggest that the use 
of sociodrama in the classroom fur- 
thered both self-understanding and 
social understanding. The extent of 
change or the degree to which it was 
transferred to actual life-situations 
goes unanswered. Nevertheless, it 
seems a safe conclusion that results 
associated with the action involved in 
sociodrama would not have been 
achieved through verbal discussion 


alone. 


FACTORS RELATED TO MEASURES OF PROFES- 
SIONAL RESOURCEFULNESS 


EUGENE L. GAIER, STEWART JONES, anp RAY H. SIMPSON 
University of Illinois 


HE RESOURCEFULNESS of actively 
Lie teachers and administra- 
tors in the kinds of methods they 
would suggest for handling a com- 
monly encountered professional prob- 
lem was described in a previous ar- 
ticle.’ Data were gathered from a 
questionnaire given to 231 students 
during a summer session at the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Illinois by asking them to list sugges- 
tions for meeting the following prob- 
lem: 


Assume that you are teaching a class of 
thirty students next fall. During the first 
week of November you notice a widespread 
lack of interest both in classwork and in out- 
of-class assignments. 

List specific activities you would consider 
doing before Thanksgiving to improve this 
situation. 


Two scores were assigned to each 
paper: (1) the number of categories in 
which the suggestions for activities 
fell (among ten classifications num- 
bered in order of their assumed desir- 
ability) and (2) an index of resource- 


1Ray H. Simpson, Eugene L. Gaier, and 
Stewart Jones, “An Index of Resourcefulness 
in Attacking Professional Problems,” School 
Review, LX (December, 1952), 535-40. 
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fulness (represented by a summation 
of the category numbers of all re- 
sponses of an individual). When re- 
sourcefulness scores for the various 
groups were compared, there was a 
strong indication that resourcefulness 
is a function of a number of variables. 
It was concluded that the scores 
earned could not be considered en- 
tirely a function of teacher knowledge 
and information but were, to a con- 
siderable degree, a function of atti- 
tudes and habits of applying existing 
knowledge and skills to a practical sit- 
uation. 

The purpose of the present paper is 
to explore further some of the vari- 
ables believed to influence the kinds 


and the amount of teacher resourceful- 
ness. 


SCORES ON EXPERIENCE AND 
RESOURCEFULNESS 


Length of professional service 
would appear to be a rough indication 
of the extent to which teachers and 
school administrators have previously 
dealt with problems similar to that 
Presented here. Specifically, we were 
interested in examining the relations 
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between resourcefulness in dealing 
with a psycho-educational problem 
and amount of training and length of 
professional experience. That the rela- 
tion between length of experience 
alone and resourcefulness (measured 
by methods) is not close may be noted 
in Table 1. 

After the third year of teaching ex- 
perience and up to the sixteenth year, 
there was a consistent decline in meas- 
ured resourcefulness among the sub- 
jects investigated. All teacher groups 
with experience attacked the problem 
more effectively than those without 
any previous teaching experience. The 


mean resourcefulness score for the 171 


subjects with teaching experience was 
43.2 compared with a mean of 36.1 for 
the twenty-five persons in the pre- 
teacher group. This mean difference of 
7.1 is significant at the 5 per cent level 
of confidence. Other differences in 
Table 1, however, were not of suf- 
ficient magnitude to warrant rejection 
of the null hypothesis. We can only 
conclude from these data that some 
teaching experience increases Te- 
sourcefulness and that there may be a 
tendency for resourcefulness to decline 
as teaching experience increases be- 
yond a certain point and then for it to 
increase, perhaps as a result of more 
varied types of experiences. 

A possible explanation of this find- 
ing might be that teachers do not sys- 
tematically continue to learn and do 
not concern themselves with new pro- 
fessional methods and techniques 
after graduation from a teacher-train- 
ing institution. Most training courses 


are taught with the assumption that 
all learning must be presented in 
course work and the teacher must as- 
sume the responsibility for organizing 
this learning. Upon graduation, conse- 
quently, new teachers are unprepared 
to continue learning on their own. 
Furthermore, much that is learned— 
or, rather, memorised—is perhaps 
eliminated by forgetting with an ac- 


TABLE 1 


RELATION BETWEEN YEARS OF EXPERTENCE 
AND RESOURCEFULNESS SCORES FOR 
196 TEACHERS 


Mean Mean 

Years of Number of | Number of | Resource- 
Experience Teachers | Categories} fulness 
Suggested Score 
Dias 25 3.5 36.1 
imnari: 24 4.0 44.4 
bE Drea 56 3.9 45.1 
4-6....- 26 3.8 41.8 
y fa |! ey | 24 3.5 40.6 
MAS eps] 21 3.3 39.9 
16-21....-- r 12 3.6 46.5 
22 or more. ..- 8 3.3 42.5 


companying decline in resourceful- 
ness. 
SCHOOL SIZE AND RESOURCEFULNESS 


Another factor believed to be re- 
lated to problem resourcefulness was 
the size of school in which our subjects 
were employed, since it is assumed 
a priori that greater specialization 
poth in level and in subject matter 
taught might serve to depress re- 
sourcefulness. Conversely, the breadth 
of teaching and staff duties demanded 
jn smaller schools might increase re- 
sourcefulness. Mean resourcefulness 
score for 101 teachers working in 
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schools with less than five hundred 
students was 43.9, while the mean 
score for 46 teachers in schools of over 
five hundred students was 37.7, with 
standard deviations of 18.9 and 15.9, 
respectively. A mean difference of 6.2 
gave a t value of 2.1, significant at the 
5 per cent level of confidence. Thus, 


TABLE 2 


RELATION BETWEEN ADMINISTRATORS’ 
SCORES IN  RESOURCEFULNESS AND 
LENGTH OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPERIENCE AND LENGTH OF TEACHING 


EXPERIENCE 
Number see Mean 
Years of of Ad- | i Cae, | Resource- 
Experience minis- m fulness 
trators Sienested Score 
Administrative ex- 
perience (32 ad- 
ministrators): 
| aus 12 4.5 53.8 
B38 scx A 10 4.0 44.0 
4 or more. ... 10 Sil 34.8 
Teaching experi- 
ence (33 admin- 
istrators): 
D> Oy. ece'g 14 4.5 49.2 
at U ADN 9 8:1 52:7 
12 or more. 10 4.3 39.2 


according to our assumption, teachers 
in small schools (here defined as 
schools with 500 or fewer students) 
may develop greater resourcefulness 
in dealing with problems such as that 
employed here. 


RESOURCEFULNESS OF ADMINIS- 
TRATORS 


Since the mean resourcefulness 
scores obtained by administrators 
were higher than the mean scores of 
any of the other groups, we were par- 
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ticularly interested in further break- 
down of these differences. The break- 
down between scores earned and 
length of administrative and teaching 
experience, or both, is presented in 
Table 2. 

While the number of cases here is 
small, the obtained differences were 
great enough to be statistically sig- 
nificant. In the upper half of Table 2 
the mean difference in total-attack 
scores between the group of adminis- 
trators with one year and those with 
four years or more of administrative 
experience is 19.0. A difference of 2.7 
between these groups is significant at 
the 5 per cent level of confidence. It 
appears that the longer administrators 
are out of actual classroom teaching 
situations, the less likely are they to 
be in face-to-face contact with class- 
room problems. In all fairness, how- 
ever, it should be emphasized that 
those with less administrative experi- 
ence may be products of a changed 
teacher-education program and im- 
proved selective procedures, or of 
both. 

The lower half of Table 2 presents 
the relation between length of teach- 
ing experience of administrators and 
resourcefulness scores. Again, support 
is found for the conclusion that teach- 
ing experience per se does not appear 
as important in determining adminis- 
trators’ resourcefulness as does length 
of time which administrators have 
been removed from teaching activi- 
ties or, conversely, the length of time 
that they have had to acquire an ad- 
ministrative point of view. 
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UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING AND 
RESOURCEFULNESS 


The causes of the relation between 
resourcefulness and type of institution 
where undergraduate teacher training 
was obtained are not clear. The ob- 
tained means earned by products of 
different types of schools are shown in 
Table 3. 

Broken down by school emphases, 
such as private schools or teachers’ 
colleges, comparisons of the groups did 
not result in statistically significant 
differences.2 Differences were more 
marked when specific teachers’ col- 
leges were considered, especially in the 
difference between graduates of 
Teachers’ College A and Teachers’ 
College C. It is our belief that these 
differences may be a function of the 
location of the school and, hence, of 
the types of students drawn, rather 
than of essential differences in profes- 
sional training. Even 50, this last fac- 
tor should not be ignored, since it may 
be significant that the highest group 
score was earned by a group trained in 
a teachers’ college. In an over-all view 
of the data in Table 3, it should be 
noted that the amount of variance 1 
insufficient to warrant rejection of the 
null hypothesis. In view of this, one is 
forced to conclude that the type of in- 
stitution providing undergraduate 
training does not appear to be a major 


2This is not to imply that undergraduate 
training is not influential. Rather this may 
merely indicate that insufficient cases were used 
to permit further breakdown by specific schools 


™ Categories 1 and 3. 
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determiner of resourcefulness for the 
population used in this study. 
Perhaps the most striking differen- 
tiation of group scores was obtained 
by a breakdown into class groups of 
those who, at the time, were subject to 
different instructional emphases. Es- 
pecially significant was the marked 


TABLE 3 


RELATION BETWEEN MEAN RESOURCEFUL- 
NESS SCORE AND TYPE OF SCHOOL AT 


WHICH UNDERGRADUATE ‘TEACHER 
TRAINING WAS TAKEN 
Mean 
Nomber Number Mean 
sa 5.5 ip of Resource- 
Type of School a A Gate: Aies 
P | gories | Score 
Suggested 
1. Private univer-| | 7 
sities or colleges} 99 3.9 44.7 
2. Teachers’ col- 
leges: " 
College A.. 26 4.0 46.7 
College B... | 28 3.8 42.0 
College C...- 15 3.7 37.1 
All others. . - - 25 3.5 44.0 
All teachers’ 
colleges.. -| 94 3.8 43.0 
3. State universi- 
ties or collegen 
except teachers ` 
colleges. <--> 83 3.8 40.1 


contrast between those taught by the 
lecture method emphasizing factual 
subject matter as opposed to those 
whose classes emphasized the processes 
of attacking problems. Students from 
the classes with the problem-process 
orientation made the higher scores. 
This may be partly explained by the 
fact that this method had as its goal 
the development of just such skills as 
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those tested in this measure of re- 
sourcefulness. While lack of control of 
the instructor variable, the duration 
of the class, and the subject matter 
studied is recognized, as well as the 
fact that these differences in scores 
cannot be attributed solely to method 
of instruction in one course, the ob- 
tained values were of such magnitude 
as to suggest that method of instruc- 
tion may be the most single important 
variable in determining set and orien- 
tation and skill in attacking profes- 
sional problems. These results may 
also serve as an argument for those 
who encourage workshops and short 
training sessions to modify teacher at- 
titudes and who encourage use of new 
techniques and developments. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This investigation was concerned 
with the relations of several variables 
believed important in determining the 
resourcefulness of educators in pro- 
posing solutions for a psycho-educa- 
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tional problem. The results, based on 
a population of 231 students, may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Highest resourcefulness 
were made by those subjects with 1-3 
years of experience and those with 
16-21 years of experience. Lowest 
scores were obtained by those without 
any teaching experience. A progressive 
decrease in teaching resourcefulness 
was noted during the twelve-year pe- 
riod of 4-15 years of experience. 

2. The size of the school in which 
the teacher works is related to re- 
sourcefulness. Teachers from smaller 
schools earned higher resourcefulness 


scores than did teachers from larger 
schools. 


scores 


3. The relation of resourcefulness 
to the type of college in which the in- 
dividual had received his teacher- 
training work was not clear. However, 
the fact that the highest mean score 
was obtained by a group trained in a 


teachers’ college may be of signifi- 
cance. 
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SPELLING CAN BE TAUGHT TO 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


DWIGHT L. BURTON 
Florida State University 


Sr ACHIEVEMENT, or lack of 
it, has been causing acute pangs 
to teachers, administrators, members 
of the lay public, and—lest we for- 
get him—the beleagured student. 
Whether boys and girls today can 
spell as well as their predecessors of 
twenty or forty years ago has been one 
of the more common points of contro- 
versy. Without renewing any of that 
controversy here, it can be said that 
students should have an opportunity 
to continue to improve their spelling 
through the high-school years. 

Professor Fred Ayer has presented 
evidence that methodsof teachingspell- 
ing in the high school are generally 
ineffective and has called for a more 
definite program for teaching spelling 
to high-school students! The lan- 
guage-arts staff at the University of 
Minnesota High School, where the 
writer taught until recently, recog- 
nized the general truth of Ayer’s con- 
clusions and carried out an experiment 
which it hoped would lay a basis for an 
effective spelling program. 


“An Evaluation of High 


1Fred C. Ayer, 
LIX (April, 


School Spelling,” School Review, 
1951), 233-37. 


* 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


The experiment was carried out in 
three twelfth-grade classes in English 
taught by the writer. From September 
17 until December 10, 1951, each of 
the three classes was taught spelling 
by a different method. Approximately 
thirty-five minutes of class time each 
week were given to the work, and the 
students worked independently out- 
side of class. (How much work was 
done outside of class depended, of 
course, upon the vagaries of individual 
students!) The three classes were 
equivalent in September on Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Test scores and on 
spelling achievement as measured by a 
special test of seventy-five words 
which was constructed for use in the 
study. The basis for this test was an 
analysis of the most frequently listed 
words in all the available twelfth- 
grade textbooks in language and spell- 
ing and of those words with which 
twelfth-graders at the school had com- 
monly had trouble. The test included 

rds which twelfth-graders 


only wo 
were likely to use in their speaking 


and writing. 
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Class I studied the three hundred 
words listed for mastery in their lan- 
guage textbook. The teacher explained 
the five-step plan for learning to spell 
words outlined by Fitzgerald? and 
urged the students to use this method 
in learning the words on the list and 
any other words that were giving 


TABLE 1 


DATA ON SPELLING ABILITY OF CLASSES 
TAUGHT BY THREE DIFFERENT METHODS: 
(1) FIVE-STEP STUDY METHOD, (II) STUDY 
OF RULES, AND (IIL) INCIDENTAL METHOD 


Class 1 | Class IT {Class IH 
(19 Stu- | (27 Stu- | (18 Stu- 
dents) | dents) | dents) 
Mean score on 75-word 
spelling test: 
September. . . 47.76 | 46.69 | 49.24 
December.. 56.78 | 53.88 | 54.19 
Mean number of mis- 
spelled words on 
short impromptu 
theme: 
September...... 2.90 | 4.41 3.06 
December. 1.58 | 3.70 | 2.58 
Mean number of mis- 
spelled words perl 
student on term pa- 
ee 7.44 | 9.07 7.06 
Mean number of mis- 
spelled words of class 
per 1,000 words writ- 
ten on term papers.| 4.42 5.74 4.88 


them difficulty in their classes. Fitz- 
gerald’s steps are as follows: 


(1) Pronounce and use orally in a sen- 
tence. (2) See the word, syllable by syllable; 
spell the word orally. (3) Look at the word, 
then spell it with your eyes closed. Repeat 
Steps 1 and 2 if you are wrong. (4) Write 
the word; check it. (5) Write the word; cover 
it and write it correctly at least twice more. 


2 James A. Fitzgerald, The Teaching of Spell- 
ing. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. 
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Thirty words were assigned for 
study each week. During the spelling 
period in class, a test-study procedure 
on the thirty words for the week was 
followed. 

Class IL studied seven spelling rules, 
one each week, with occasional weekly 
periods for review. Quizzes on words 
covered by the various rules were 
given; the rules were discussed; and 
examples of words following each rule 
were placed on the blackboard. 

Class III studied spelling “inci- 
dentally” by keeping individual lists 
of words that they misspelled in their 
written work. During the class time on 
spelling, the students studied their 
own lists without any particular plan 
suggested by the teacher. Occasional 
test-study sessions were held on words 
causing difficulty for a number of the 
class members. 


NUMBER OF SPELLING ERRORS 


Spelling-test scores—The students 
were given the spelling test the first 
time on September 17—the second 
day of the fall term—and again on 
December 10. The test results, which 
are summarized in Table 1, showed no 
definite statistical superiority for any 
of the three methods. The mean score 
in December of Class I, the group 
which studied the word list using the 
five-step word attack method, was sig- 
nificantly greater at the 5 per cent 
level than their September mean 
score. The gain of the other groups 
failed to reach this level of signifi- 
cance although they did gain defi- 
nitely over their September perform- 


et 


i 


19 


ances. It should be pointed out that, 
because of the small numbers in each 
class, large gains are necessary in or- 
der to be statistically significant. It is 
obvious that all three classes made 
real improvement. 

Spelling on impromptu themes.— 
Another way of evaluating the three 
teaching methods was provided by 
two-hundred-word impromptu themes 
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since the three classes were equivalent 
both in average score and in variabil- 
ity on the spelling test given in Sep- 
tember. 

The data in Table 2 show that, as in 
the spelling test, all three classes 
showed some slight gain, though no 
gain was statistically significant. How- 
ever, the fact that Class I gained more 
sharply than the others adds some 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
64 TWELFTH-GRADE ST 


OF TYPES OF SPELLING E 
UDENTS ON TERM PAPERS AVER- 


RRORS MADE BY 


AGING 1,650 WORDS IN LENGTH 


Per CENT OF ERRORS 
Type oF ERROR 
Class I | Class II | Class II All 
Classes 
Attempt to spell phonetically. . 35 ae A 20 
Garbling; miscellaneous. - 16 1 n is 
Apostrophes. -+--> m no irgo a E 15 11 4 n 
Omitting letters (therfore, somwhat, etc.)...- 8 12 a a 
Words covered by rules in textbook. .- +. + 3+ 8 F 1 9 
Double letters (other than involved in rules). - - i o 4 3 
Homonyms (l0, too; their, there; Eteh enit 
Confusion of similar words (then, than; were, š 5 5 š 
where; etc.).- : : i 3 2 3 
Hyphens.. e ceo 00000" A í ? 
Capital letters. 
iglia ws ag BAD BE me DENTE IE 100 100 100 100 
Dares as a 
oe — 


which the students wrote in class on 


the third day of the term and again on 
December 7. In the writing of both 
papers, the students were not allowed 
to look up any words, and they were 
given no idea that spelling was any 
more important than it would be for 
any other writing assignment. The 
average number of words misspelled 
per student in each class was com- 
puted for each set of themes. This is, 
of course, a crude method of measure- 
Ment, but the procedure seems valid 


support to the idea that the definite 
five-point plan for word attack might 
have been of benefit. One other obser- 
vation seems interesting: on the 
themes the spelling ability of all the 
classes showed to greater advantage 
than on the test. This same result was 
ingen’s recent study of 


elementary-school children’s spelling.® 


Naturally, 
d E. Swearingen, “When Children 
Spelling,” Elementary Eng- 
1952), 258-65. 


3 Mildre ‘ 
Make Mistakes 17 


lish, XXIX (May, 
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tend to avoid using hard or doubtful 
words. Yet perhaps more stress should 
be placed on evaluating spelling skill 
in functional situations. 

Spelling on term papers—As part of 
their regular work, all the students 
wrote term papers outside of class. 
These papers, which averaged 1,650 
words in length and were turned in 
early in December, offered another op- 
portunity for comparing, at least 
roughly, the spelling achievement of 
the three classes. Since the length of 
these papers varied widely from stu- 
dent to student, the average number 
of words misspelled by each class per 
1,000 words written was computed, as 
well as the average number of words 
misspelled per student. Again, the 
data in Table 1 show no evidence of 
superiority for any class, and the rela- 
tive class standings are, in general, the 
same as on the test and the short 
themes. 


TYPES OF SPELLING ERRORS 


The long papers gave an oppor- 
tunity, too, to study the kinds of er- 
rors in spelling made by the three 
classes. Table 2 gives the breakdown 
of all errors made. No conclusions 
concerning the efficiency of the three 
methods can be drawn from this study 
of types of errors; the proportions of 
each kind of error were remarkably 
similar in all classes. But there are, 
perhaps, some clues to useful ap- 
proaches in building an effective spell- 
ing program, and this was the main 
outcome hoped for in the entire study. 
Tt is interesting again to note that the 
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main types of errors made by the 
twelfth-graders corresponded closely 
to the kinds of crrors revealed by ele- 
mentary-school pupils in Swearingen’s 
study. 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. There was no conclusive evi- 
dence from the study that any of the 
three methods of teaching spelling was 
superior to the others. 

2. There was some evidence that 
all three methods brought some im- 
provement in spelling over the threc- 
month period of the study. 

3. Spelling achievement of the 
twelfth-graders in the study appeared 
much better when judged by per cent 
of running words misspelled in themes 
than when judged by performance on 
a dictated spelling test. 

4. Analysis of the kinds of errors 
made by the students in their writing 
provided a basis for the following 
seven-point program for teaching 
spelling to senior high school stu- 
dents: 

a) Systematic instruction in spell- 
ing should be given in the high-school 
English class and in other classes 
where there is a need for special or 
technical vocabulary. Students should 
be made aware constantly of the need 
for care in spelling. Simple careless- 
ness is undoubtedly one cause of poor 
spelling. For example, in this study 
the teachers were certain that apos- 
trophes or letters were often omitted 
merely through carelessness. 

b) Students should be given some 
concrete plan for attacking words for 
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spelling mastery. One such plan is 
Fitzgerald’s technique referred to in 
the study. 

c) Since attempts to spell phoneti- 
cally accounted for the greatest per 
cent of errors, students should be 
given drill with certain word families 
in which different spelling patterns are 
used for the same sounds. Examples of 
such “families” might be (J) impor- 
tance, entrance, existence; (2) spon- 
sor, doctor, grammar, teacher; (3) 
summary, mockery, memory. Devel- 
oping visual familiarity with various 
patterns for the same sounds is the 
important thing here. 

d) Work with a limited list of spell- 
ing “demons” constructed for a spe- 
cific group should be helpful. For the 
students in this study, such words as 
lo, too, two, there, their, its, it’s, until, 
occurred, would be included in such a 
list. 

e) The per cents 0 
that some drill on use of apostrophes 


f errors indicate 


might be profitable. Generalizations 
concerning the use of the apostrophe 
are few and relatively clear cut. 

f) The teaching of one rule (the 
well-known “i before e except after c 
or when there is the sound of @) should 
be of some help. Generally, this study, 
like many others, showed teaching of 
spelling rules to be of little value. Yet 
because of a number of errors on this 
particular point in the papers and the 
fairly clear-cut nature of the rule, the 
teachers felt there might be some ad- 
vantage in emphasizing it. 

g) Of great importance to both 
reading and writing, of course, will be 
wide experience with written lan- 
guage. Among the reasons for the rela- 
tively large proportion of errors due to 
garbling of words is that writing vo- 
cabulary lags far behind speaking and 
listening vocabularies. This lag, al- 
though it will always exist, can best be 
reduced through much experience 
with written words. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THe Supyecr Fre.ps—Continued 


* 


wis third and final list of selected 
gl lets on secondary-school in- 
struction to appear in the current vol- 
ume of the School Review contains 
items dealing with the subject fields 
not represented in the February issue, 
namely, industrial and vocational 
arts, home economics, business educa- 
tion, music, art, and health and physi- 
cal education. The present list, like the 
first and second, follows a definition of 
“instruction” which includes its three 
main aspects of (1) curriculum, 
(2) methods of teaching and study and 
supervision, and (3) measurement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL ARTS 
Homer J. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


337. BAWDEN, WiLLiAM T. Leaders in Indus- 

trial Education. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 206. 
A series of studies of the lives and contribu- 
tions of nine men—Bonser, Griffith, 
Harvey, Richards, Roberts, Runkle, Stout, 
Struck, and Woodward—who contributed 
greatly to the development of industrial 
education. The volume finds place as a 
textbook in industrial teacher-training de- 
partments and as a reader for those seek- 
ing background for present and future 
professional endeavors. 


338. BEDELL, Eart L. “Training High 


School Drawing Teachers,” Industrial 


339. 


340. 
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Arts and Vocational Education, XLI 
(September, 1952), 216-18. 

A discussion of varied concepts concerning 
drawing as taught to high-school youth, 
such as essential need, reading versus mak- 
ing, industrial technique 
versus understanding, and pre-engineering 
drawing. Emphasis is given to the student’s 
interest and purpose and to the instruc- 
tor’s background and instructional aims. 


varied types, 


“Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education to the 
Office of Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1951.” Washington: Division 
of Vocational Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, 1952. 
Pp. vi+98 (processed). 

Through descriptive and statistical means, 
this annual report covers federally aided 
vocational education in all the states and 
territories. Full details of offerings, en- 
rolments, monies, etc., are provided for 
five subject areas. Reviews current laws 
providing aid and explains organization, 
personnel, and functions of national ad- 
visory groups. 


Emerson, Lynn A. How To Prepare 
Training Manuals. Albany, New York: 
Bureau of Curriculum Development 
and Industrial Teacher Training, State 
Education 1952. Pp- 
x+358. 

The most recent and the best of the publi- 
cations for aiding teachers to give job 
instruction through the use of written 
materials. It will prove especially useful 
to persons engaged in occupational analy- 


Department, 


s4. 


342. 


343. 
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sis, selection of content, and perfection of 
training procedures. Both educational and 
typographical phases are covered so that 
the book may be used as textbook, refer- 


ence, or guide. 


GELMAN, MURRAY C. “Characteristics 
of a Sound Evening Trade School Pro- 
gram,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, NLI (November, 1952), 
298-99. 

An itemized listing of concepts and prac- 
tices most likely to insure a functioning 
program, organized under such captions 
as “Curriculum,” ‘‘Guidance,” “Pupil 
Personnel,” “Teacher Personnel,” ‘‘Rela- 
tions with Industry,” ‘Classroom and 


Shop Procedures.” 


HANKAMMER, ©. A, and MORGAN, 
Jack W. “Four-Year College Mechanic 
Arts Curriculum,” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, XLI (September, 


1952), 215-16. 

Seeks to justify and explain a program of 
industrial instruction, at the college level, 
for those planning to be neither engincers 
nor industrial teachers. Describes trial 
curriculum under way at Kansas State 
Teachers College, where the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Mechanic Arts is 


awarded. 


HORNBAKE, RALPH LEE. Professional 
Progress in Industrial Arts Education 
(A Founder’s Day Address). Columbus, 
Ohio: Epsilon Pi Tau, Inc. (Box 3111, 
University Station), 1951. Pp. 16. 
Reviews general cultural developmen 
our Colonial years and emphasizes that 
progress has become a tradition under the 
refinement theory and the new-departure 
theory. Two new-departure items are 
identified in industrial-arts education: 
(1) the “social interpretation” theory in 
the area of philosophy or objectives; (2) 
“multiple activities laboratory” and “pupil 
personnel planning” in the area of method 
or procedure. “Jndustrial-arts education, 
being geared directly to the tempo of our 
industrial life, cannot hope to keep pace 
through progress by refinement. 


ts of 
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Mays, ARTHUR B. Essentials of I ndus- 
trial Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. x+-248. 


Fulfils the author’s “major purpose to 
present a clear, accurate, and readable 
account of the background, problems, 
purposes, and procedures of industrial 
education, which will aid the reader to 
understand more clearly the role of this 
phase of education in modern life.” The 
coverage is broad, historical, descriptive 
of current practice, and predictive of future 


patterns. 


Precision, A Measure of Progress. De- 
troit, Michigan: Department of Public 
Relations, General Motors Corpora- 


tion, 1952. Pp. 64. 

An illustrated brochure of real interest to 
those mechanically inclined, tracing the 
development of precision measurement 
upon which mass production, with its con- 
cept of interchangeability, is based. 


The School Administrator and Vocation- 
al Education. Washington: American 
Vocational Association, Inc., 1950. Pp. 


24. 

Contains specific information of particular 
interest to school administrators as they 
develop and maintain vocational-educa- 
tion programs. Materials are conveniently 
presented in question-answer form and are 
concerned with principles, practices, and 


rulings for federally aided schools and 


classes. 

So, EINAR E. “Preparation and Up- 
grading of Industrial-Education Per- 
sonnel,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XL (June, September, and 


October, 1951), 223-25, 256; 265-67; 


305-9. 

Presents facts concerning three-fourths 
of the possible total of 190 higher institu- 
at engage in industrial teacher 
involving more than 500 staff 
members and more than 18,000 trainees. 
Some of the types of items included are 
Jocation of institution, physical facilities, 
offerings and requirements, degrees, place- 
ments, teacher supply, certification, and 


tions th 
training, 
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relations with state departments of edu- 
cation. 


“Vocational Buyers Guide 1952,” 
American Vocational Journal, XXVII 
(September, 1952), 13-34. 

A directory of reliable firms that provide 
goods and services for agricultural educa- 
tion, audio-visual education, business 
education, distributive education, home- 
economics education, and shop and labora- 
tory. There is also a list of publishers that 
supply books in selected fields or levels. 


WENZEL, ARTHUR C. “Student Plan- 
ning—A Teacher Responsibility and a 
Student Activity,” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, XLI (October, 
1952), 251-53. 


Urges that a student’s learning to think 
should be developed through practice in 
planning rather than through dependence 
upon directions of textbooks or instruc- 
tors. A student planning sheet is shown, 
filled out by a pupil with reference to a 
selected project. 


WILBER, Gorpon O. “Industrial Arts 
and the Pedagogical Lag,” School Shop, 
XII (September, 1952), 9-10, 32. 
Reviews faculty psychology, transfer of 
training, the five formal steps in teaching, 
stimulus-response theory, analysis, indi- 
vidual instruction sheets, etc., and indi- 
cates how these have influenced instruc- 
tional procedures in industrial arts. Then 
lists principles of teaching and learning 
that now seem acceptable, urging instruc- 
tors to reduce the gap between theory and 
practice. 


WILLIAMS, WALTER R., JR., and MEy- 
ER, HARVEY KESSLER (editors). Inven- 
tory-Analysis of Industrial Arts Teacher 
Education: Facilities, Personnel, and 
Programs. Yearbook I of the American 
Council on Industrial Arts Teacher 
Education. Bloomington, Illinois: 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Co., 1952. Pp. 186. 


Early pages show progress of training of 
industrial-arts teachers in a variety of 
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aspects, based on data of 1941, 1948, and 
1951. Chief presentation is a detailed 
directory and description of higher institu- 
tions, showing for cach institution names of 
departmental staff members, degrees of- 
fered, undergraduate and graduate courses 
available, space and equipment evalua- 
tions, number of major trainees, and alloca- 
tion of the program within the institu- 
tional organization. 


HOME ECONOMICS! 
Naot KELLER 


University of Chicago 


352. Austin, Rurn, and Parvis, JEAN- 


NETTE O. Furnishing Your Home. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. Pp. 
282. 


An excellent book planned for high-school 
students, with up-to-date and well-chosen 
illustrations. 


VIRGINIA, and STRANG, 
Rutu. Ways To Improve Your Person- 
ality. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 250. 

A book planned to help adolescents in 
learning to understand themselves and in 
acquiring knowledge about how to get 
along with others. 


354. California School Lunch Guide. Pre- 


pared by Scoot Luxe PROGRAM 
STAFF OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF Epucation. Bulletin of 
the California State Department of 
Education, Vol. XXI, No. 8. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Department 
of Education, 1952. Pp. x+196. 


A reference helpful to managers of school 
cafeterias. 


355. Evans, Mary. Better Clothes for Your 


Money. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1952. Pp. 224. 


A good reference on the subject, particular- 
ly for older students. 


1 See also Item 653 (Christianson) in the list 


of selected references appearing in the Novem- 
ber, 1952, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 
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FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA, 
Ixc. Handbook for Teachers: A Guide 
for Helping Students Evaluate Their 
Own Growth. Washington: Office of Ed- 
ucation, Federal Security Agency, 1952. 
One of a series of publications written to 
help te e girls in their growth toward 
maturity. Should prove useful to the teach- 
er and student both in class and in club 
work. 


Douctas. What People 
iking Press, 1952. 


Wore. New York: V 
Pp. 266. 

Presents “a visual history of dress from 
ancient times to twentieth century Ameri- 
ca.” Of interest to students of historic 
costume or those who might wish to know 
about the dress of a particular period. 


ILartiey, Paur. How To Beautify Your 
Home with Color. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 80. 
Designed to make the study of color easy 
to understand, the book presents simplified 
explanations in order to make them enjoy- 
able and helpful to the average reader. 


Hever, Leone (editor). Your Home 
Furnishings Dollar. Chicago :Household 
Finance Corporation, 1952. Pp. 36. 


e for students of house- 


An excellent guid h 
ation. 


hold furnishings and home decorat 
Contains a number of good illustrations, 
many shopping hints, and much consumer- 
buying information. 


“Home Economics for Boys and Girls 
in Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Grades: 
Some Descriptions of Promising Prac- 
tices.” Office of Education, Misc. 3422. 
Washington: Home Economics Educa- 
tion Branch, Division of Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, 1952. Pp. vi+48. 

ns of what is being 
done in numerous places in the United 
States. Although prepared for junior high 
school, it should also be of interest to 
teachers planning courses in Grade IX 


Contains descriptio: 
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for students without a previous home- 
economics background. 


. Murar, Reep. “Hobbies That Hold 


Your Family Together,” Coronet, 
XXXI (January, 1952), 136-38. 

Gives concrete suggestions on the subject 
for older students and adults interested 
in family-centered recreation. 


Moore, Arma CHESTNUT. How To 
Clean Everything. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1952. Pp. 238. 

One of the most inclusive books on the sub- 
ject that the compiler has seen. Its ex- 
planation of terms, its interesting manner 
of presentation, and its up-to-date materi- 
als should make it a valuable reference 
book. 


SanvERS, Marcaret R. “A Family 
Centered Foods Course,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XLIV (December, 
1952), 775-77. 

Describes the work as it is now taught to 
ninth-grade girls in Haskell Indian Insti- 
tute. Worth-while reading for high-school 
teachers of foods. 


. SHANK, Dorotny E. “Pretend It’s 


True,” What’s New in Home Economics, 
XVII (October, 1952), 58-59, 138. 
Based on the author’s idea that, since a 
high per cent of girls marry shortly after 
graduation, their high-school study of 
foods would be more meaningful if at 
least part of the work were based on a study 
of cooking for two. 


Van Duzer, ADELAIDE; BOBENMYER, 
Ernetwyn L.; HAWKINS, E. MAUDE; 
HEMMERSBAUGH, Mary E; and PAGE, 
Ersa P. The Girl’s Daily Life. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1951 (fourth 
edition). Pp. 646. 

A recent revision of the book which has 
for a number of years been a helpful refer- 
ence to high-school girls. 


WaSHINGTON, Erta Mar. Color in 
Dress (For Dark-skinned Peoples). 
Guthrie, Oklahoma: McVickers Books 
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& Stationery Co. (110 East Oklahoma 
Avenue), 1951. Pp. 112, 

Written for students of costume design 
and to help students in selecting correct 
colors in clothing and accessories. 


WAUGH, ALICE. Interior Design. Minne- 
apolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 1952. 
Pp. 70. 

Planned for a one-term beginning course. 
The book is based on the study of color 
but also includes materials on good design 
in furniture, textiles, and accessories. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
EDWIN A. SWANSON 
Jose State College, San Jose, California 


Administration and Supervision of Busi- 
ness Education. Ninth Yearbook. New 
York: Published jointly by the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and the 
National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, 1952. Pp. 402. (For sale by Univer- 
sity Book Store, New York University.) 
A series of papers dealing with the most 
important problems and phases of ad- 
ministration and supervision of business 
education. 


BAKER, G. Derwoop. The Business 
Educator’s Responsibility for Economic 
Education. Tenth Annual Delta Pi Ep- 
silon Lecture. Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. 26. 
Reviews the need for economic under- 
standing and discusses the place of eco- 
nomic education in the curriculum. 


BECKER, HERBERT L. “Teaching Type- 
writing to the Slow Learner,” UBEA 
Business Education Forum, V1 (Febru- 
ary, 1952), 26, 37-39. 

Describes some recognized difficulties of 
slow learners, such as trouble in following 
verbal explanations, and offers practical 
suggestions for surmounting these diffi- 


culties. 
BRENDEL, Leroy A. “Molding the 
Employables in General Clerical,” 


372. 


374. 
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UBEAU Business Education Forum, 
VI (February, 1952), 14-17. 

A proposed instructional plan for develop- 
ing powers of finding, getting, and holding a 
job in a manner that assumes the supple- 
menting of, rather than the displacing of, 
necessary skill development. 


Business Education Meets the Needs of 
the Times. Twentieth Yearbook of the 
Commercial Education Association of 
the Cityof New York and Vicinity. New 
York: Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of the City of New York and Vi- 
cinity, 1951. Pp. 228. (For sale by Uni- 
versity Book Store, New York Univer- 
sity.) 


A series of papers and other related contri- 
butions organized in five parts. The third 
and primary part of the volume includes 
“A Consideration of the Curriculums 
Proposed by the Committee for the Survey 
of Business Education in the Public High 
Schools of the City of New York.” 


. Cresci, GERALD. “We Did Something 


about Attitudes,” Balance Sheet, 
XXXIV (December, 1952), 157, 161. 
Reports the tentative conclusions of a 
group of business teachers who decided 
to do something about developing desirable 
attitudes and character traits. 


Damon, G. E. “Let Them Laugh!” 
Business Education World, XXXIII 
(December, 1952), 182-83. 

Describes and illustrates effective use of 


cartoon humor in the typewriting class- 
room. 


. ENTERLINE, H. G. “Summary of Need- 


ed Research in Business Education Ad- 
ministration and Supervision,” Mation- 
al Business Education Quarterly, xX 
(May, 1952), 43-52. 

Outlines possibilities for research, clarifies 
needs, classifies problem arcas, and offers 
help in definition of problems. 
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ucators Want To Know from Business- 
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men,” Journal of Business Education, 
XXVIII (November, 1952), 51, 62. 

A listing of kinds of facts and information 
that school people urgently need. 


E, Erpexr. “The One-Teacher 
Business Education Department,” 
Journal of Business Education, XXVU 
(January, 1952), 199-202. 


Administrator and teacher alike will find 
ive ideas about the 


in this article sugge 
business program in a small high school. 

‘A Dozen Ways To 
Use Community Resources in Teaching 
Bookkeeping,” Business Education 
World, XXXII (May, 1952), 432-33. 

Describes some resources in the community 
that should be used for educational pur- 
poses, particularly in bookkeeping class- 


rooms. 
Gipson, E. DANA. “Visualize Your 
Bookkeeping,” Journal of Business Ed- 


ucation, XXVII (February, 1952), 253- 


56. 
Describes many ways in which visual ma- 
in the book- 


terials may be prepared for use! 
keeping classroom. Includes a bibliog- 


raphy and a list of visual aids. 

Ginson, E. Dana, and STRAUB, LURA 
Lynx. “What a High School Business 
Graduate Should Know about Business 
Machines,” Business Education World, 
XXXII (March, 1952), 325-26. 
Outlines reasons for re-examining course 
Offerings in business-machine operation, 
identifies machines needed in large-school 
and small-school courses, and attempts to 
justify the selections. This article is the 
first and basic one in a series of five- 


Girrtn, James F. “Basic Business Be- 
longs,” UBEA Business Education 
Forum, VII (November, 1952), 31, 
35-36, 


Develops the position that, until prepara- 
tion in our schools includes the area of basic 


business information as a part of the core 


of general education necessary for compe- 
tent citizenship in our society, the prepara- 
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tion is incomplete and education has failed 
in its purposes and obligations to society. 


Gress, Joun J. Teaching Difficulties of 
Beginning Business Teachers. Mono- 
graph 78. Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. 
vi+106. 

Reports a study of difficulties experienced 
by beginning business teachers as reported 
by the teachers themselves and by their 
administrators. Includes suggestions for 
overcoming these difficulties in under- 
graduate programs for training teachers 


in business. 


GyceEr, BERNARD R. “There’s More to 
Business Education than Typewriting 
and Shorthand,” NEA Journal, XLI 
(November, 1952), 481-82. 
General-education aspects of business 
education are described as a means of pro- 
moting better education for the economic 
and business phases of everyday living. 


HERRING, J. Virctt. “A Review of Re- 
search in the Methods and Procedures 
of Teaching Bookkeeping,” National 
Business Education Quarterly, XX 
(March, 1952), 11-18. 

Evaluates the research reported between 
1920 and 1950 which was concerned with 
the teaching of bookkeeping and account- 


ing. 


| KEITHLEY, ERWIN M. (editor). “Office 


Standards,” Feature Section of the 
UBEA Business Education Forum, V1 
(April, 1952), 9-24. 

‘There is an important and creative idea 
back of the planning in this well-edited 
collection of articles urging business teach- 
o recognize the importance of under- 


ers t n 
standing business policy. 
LANHAM, FRANK. “Hold a Business 


School Gym,” Business 


Show in Your 
id, XXXII (June, 1952), 


Education Wor 
484-85. 


Describes & t o 
nes held in the Saginaw 


wo-day show of office ma- 


chir (Michigan) 
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High School that could be the start of a 
new idea in public relations for schools. 


. MosELey, Eucexta. “Typewriting in a 


Work-inspiring Environment,” UBEA 
Business Education Forum, VII (Octo- 
ber, 1952), 26, 30, 34-35. 

Suggestions for equipment and room lay- 
out for the typewriting classroom. 


MUSSELMAN, VERNON A. (editor). “A 
Selected Bibliography of Business Edu- 
cation—1951,” Journal of Business Ed- 
ucation, XXVIII (October, 1952), 20- 
2A, 

Lists important articles in the field of 
business education for the year 1951: a 
project sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon. 


. Nicos, FREDERICK G. “Criticism, 


Comment and Challenge—Business 
Ethics,” Journal of Business Education, 
XXVII (March, 1952), 281, 299. 

“No subject in the business curriculum is 
without exceptional opportunities for 
teaching business ethics” is the carefully 
developed conclusion of the author. 


Nicuors, FREDERICK G. “Criticism, 
Comment and Challenge—Qualifica- 
tions of a Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion,” Journal of Business Education, 
XXVIII (December, 1952), 96, 115-16. 
Challenging editorial by the dean of 
American business educators in which he 
criticizes usual methods of selecting the 
city supervisor of business education. 


Peck, Grapys. “In-service Observa- 
tions for Basic Business Teachers,” 
UBEA Business Education Forum, VI 
(March, 1952), 18-21. 

A state-level supervisor explains how, by 
observing one another in action, small- 
area discussion groups have proved helpful 
in stimulating teacher growth and in de- 
veloping improved techniques. 


PINEAULT, Jonn L., Jr. Criteria for 
Certification of Business Teachers. 
Washington: National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
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tions, Teacher Education Division of 
the United Business Education Associ- 
ation, 1952. Pp. ii+-40. 

A digest of a doctoral study on the certifi- 
cation of secondary-school business teach- 
ers, together with a statement of proposed 
policies, presented as a formal report of 
the Committee on Business Teachers Certi- 
fication of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 


Rang, Harves. “A Review of Research 
in Typewriting Prognosis,” National 
Business Education Quarterly, XX 
(March, 1952), 44-53. 

Classifies and outlines main findings of 
seventy-one studies dealing with the prog- 
nosis of the learner’s success or failure in 
typewriting. 


Rowe, Jons L. “How and When To 
Use Drills in Typing,” Business Educa- 
tion World, XXXII (April, May, and 
June, 1952), 383-85; 447-49; 488-89, 
507. 

A series of articles describing how, when, 
and why special-purpose drills have de- 
fensible and sound pedagogic values 1 
the teaching of typewriting. 


SoncranT, HELEN. “Business Educa- 
tion Courses Offered in Texas High 
Schools,” Balance Sheet, XXXIII (Jan- 
uary, 1952), 208-11, 219. 

Reports a study of business education in 


the secondary schools of Texas for the 
school year 1949-50, 


STRONG, EARL P., and REED, MILDRED 
E. “Evaluating Your Typewriting 
Classroom,” Business Education World, 
XXXII (May, 1952), 444-46. 

Includes criteria for the evaluation of 
equipment and room layout in the tyP& 
writing classroom. 


Swanson, Epwin A. “Cornerstones of 
Progress in Business Education,” NEA 
Journal, XLI (December, 1952), 581- 
82. 

Describes progress in research in business 
education and proposes an approach for re- 


J 
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398. 


399, 


400, 


401, 


402, 


403, 


viewing and interpreting the research for 
purposes of improving instruction. 


Tappiy, Prie C. “Our School Store: 
A Learning Experience for All Business 
Students,” Business Education World, 
XXXII (January, 1952), 232-33. 
Description of the school-store project 
planned and directed by teachers and 
pupils in the business classes at Plymouth 
(New Hampshire) High School. 


Tonnr, HERBERT A. “What Is the 
Cause of Lower Office Production 
Standards?” Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, XXVII (January, 1952), 197- 
“98. 

Helpful article for business teachers and 
administrators who often are called upon 
to explain why it is so difficult to obtain 
competent and efficient office workers. 


TuriLLE, S. J. “Improvement of In- 
struction in Basic Business and Con- 
sumer Business Education,” UBEA 
Business Education Forum, V1 (March, 
1952), 14-18. 

Deals with problems facing business edu- 
cators who would try to improve the con- 
tent of basic business-education offerings. 
Van WaGENEN, Ruton C. “Evaluation 
of Distributive Education,” UBEA 
Business Education Forum, V1 (April, 


1952), 23-24. 


Maintains that the basic conce 
ation should be to measure each program 


against its community potentialities and 
each co-ordinator against his optimum 


capacity. 


pt of evalu- 


Rowena. “Delta Pi Epsi- 
Education World, 
123-26. 


graduate- 


WELLMAN, 
lon,” Business 
XXXIII (November, 1952), 
The story of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
level business-education fraternity. 


WoopwarD, ‘THEODORE. “Challenges 
the Core Pro- 


for Business Education in 

gram and in the Preparation of the 
Core Teacher,” N: ational Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly, XX (December, 1951), 


11-16. 
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Describes how business teachers are chal- 
lenged by the core-program idea to re- 
study the content of their courses and to 
cross subject-matter lines in their interests. 


404. Youn, James S. “The Business Club 
in the Small High School,” Balance 
Sheet, XXXIII (May, 1952), 388-90, 
399. 

Suggested procedures and planning ideas 
based on firsthand experience with a busi- 
ness club in a small high school. 


MUSIC? 


V. HOWARD TALLEY 
University of Chicago 
405. ALLEN, WARREN D. “To Do, To Feel, 
To Think,” Music Educators Journal, 
XXXVIII (April-May, 1952), 16-17, 
3i. 


Expounds trenchantly that sensitivity 
and understanding are necessary concomi- 


tants to musical performance. 


406. BARLOW, HOWARD. “Practical Music,” 
Music Educators Journal, XXXVIII 
(January, 1952), 23-25; (February- 
March, 1952), 32, 34, 36. 

Some sage advice on the practical side of 
musical creation and performance is offered 
by a noted practical musician, the conduc- 
tor of the Firestone Hour on radio and 


television. 

407. FREEMAN, WARREN S. “Music Educa- 
tion,” Review of Educational Research, 
XXII (April, 1952), 136-40. 


Reports on twenty research studies of 
various phases of music education made 


during the past five years. 


HORKHEIMER, Mary Forry, and Dir- 
For, Jonn W. (compilers and editors). 
Educators Guide to Free Films. Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress 
Service, 1952 (twelfth edition). Pp. 
xi+508. 

2See also Item 625 (Lawler) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the November, 
1952, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 
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Lists twelve films (pp. 136-38) on subjects 
of interest to secondary-school classes in 
music appreciation. 


Music EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE, PIANO INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE. 
Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. 
Chicago: The Conference, 1952. Pp. 88. 
Comprises eight articles dealing with the 
teaching of classes in piano in public 
schools and colleges. 


Norton, Donatp B. “Enriching In- 
strumental Music Study,” Music Edu- 
cators Journal, XXXVIII (April-May, 
1952), 25-26. 

Advocates the teaching of theory, har- 
mony, music history, and conducting 
to every instrumental music student. 


Pirts, LILLA BELLE. Handbook on 16- 
mm Films for Music Education. Chica- 
go: Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, 1952. Pp. 72. 

Provides classified and annotated lists of 
films dealing with music, with informa- 
tion on where to get them and how to use 
them. 


Smitu, CECIL. Worlds of Music. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 
Pp. 328. 

A critical survey of big business in the 
world of serious, as opposed to popular 
music. Includes a chapter on the pros and 
cons of the world of music in education. 


SQUIRE, Russet N. Introduction to 
Music Education. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1952. Pp. x4 186. 

A textbook designed for general courses in 
music education. It deals with methods, 
procedures, and materials proper to all 
levels of school music and emphasizes the 
philosophical and sociological aspects of 
the teaching of music in public schools and 
liberal arts colleges. 


VAN BODEGRAVEN, PAUL. “Equality of 
Opportunity in Music Education,” 
Music Educators Journal, XXXIX 
(September-October, 1952), 20-21. 
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Points out difficulties in applying this 
objective to present conditions in public 
school music, especially in the instrumental 
arca. 


ART 
RoBERT D. ERICKSON 
University of Chicago 


BLAND, Davip. The Illustration of 
Books. New York: Pantheon Books 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 1604+46 plates. 
Presents a historical survey of illustra- 
tions, from the illustrated manuscript to 
present-day books. Also considers chil- 
dren’s books, processes of illustrating, and 
practical applications. 


FLANAGAN, GEORGE A. How To Under- 
stand Modern Art. New York: Studio 
Publications, Inc., in association with 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1951. Pp- 
3344+100 illustrations. 

Traces modern art through its earlier 
sources and influences and presents critical 
analyses of reasons for the movements. 
Table of Contents includes such titles a5 
“The Art You Love,” “Structure of a 
Picture,” “What Cézanne Tried To Do.” 


Goucu, Pnriur. “Designing for the 
Stage,” The Artist, XLII (July, 1952), 
114-15. London: 51 Piccadilly. 

Presents necessary background termi- 
nology and descriptive material essential 


for the beginning stage and costume de- 
signer. 


HAAGEN-SMIT, A. J. “Smelland Taste,” 
Scientific American, CLXXXVI 
(March, 1952), 28-32. 


Explains how molecular structure in ma- 
terials is related to smell and taste. Appli- 
cation of the material to art classes is p057 
sible through creative planning 


HorrMan, Rosert E. “Exploring Art,” 
Art Education, V (March-April, 1952), 
1-2. 

Presents an approach to the visual arts 
through the natural interests of pupils 1" 
comic strips, coins, automobiles, an 
photography. 


(i 
i 
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Ken, KATHERINE. Art Has Many 
Faces. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1951. Pp. xiv-+186 with 257 illustra- 
tions. 

Presents a structural visual analysis of art 
forms of all types from gravestones through 
coal piles to plexiglass sculptures. Discusses 
different faces in nature; liberties taken 
by artists with line, color, form, light, 
texture, space; materials and tools as 
variants; characteristics of materials; how 
environment conditions the artist; and 
twentieth-century trends. 


| Lassaicne, Jaceves. Spanish Paint- 


ing. Geneva, Switzerland: Albert Skira, 
1952. Pp, 38+70 plates in color. 
Presents a historical survey of Spanish 


m the late eleventh century 


painting fro: 
o. Superb 


through the works of El Gree 
illustrations of many paintings hitherto 


unseen in the United States are included. 


LAWFORD, GIOVANNA. The Human 


Frame. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., in 
association with Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
(New York), 1952. Pp. 96. 


nts thirty-eight skeletal plates 
ons. 


Prese in 
line drawings with structural descripti 
Includes drawings of the head, vertebrae, 
torso, arms, legs, and the entire torso. 
Suitable for the art teacher or for the ad- 
vanced student in drawing, painting, Or 


sculpture. 


MARSHALL, LUCILE ROBERTSON. Pho- 
tography for Teen-Agers. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp- x+166. 

Presents a clearly diagrammed descrip- 
tion of basic photographic subjects, such 
as light and chemicals, choosing and using 
a camera, outdoor and indoor photography, 
color, movies, developing, and 


portraits, 
k for high-school 


enlarging. A good textboo! 
students. 

Mvum{rorp, Lewis. “How Art Educa- 
tion Strengthens Democracy,” This Is 
Art Education, pp. 35-48. Yearbook of 
the National Art Education Associa- 
tion. Kutztown, Pennsylvania: Nation- 
al Art Education Association, 1952. 


425. 


426 


427. 


428. 


429. 


This sociology conscious writer presents a 
challenging viewpoint regarding the role 
of the art teacher in times of crisis. Suitable 
for teachers of any subject. 


NEHER, EveLyYN. “The Freedom of 
Laid-in Design,” Handweaver and 
Craftsman, III (Summer, 1952), 18, 19, 
58. 

The laid-in design, often called ‘‘finger 
weaving,” is explained and directions 
given for its application. 


. NISHIMURA, T. Zkenobo School of Japa- 
nese Floral Art. Kyoto, Japan: Ikenobo 
Floral Art Institute (Rokkaku-Dori 
Higashi No-Toin), 1951. Pp. vi+118+ 
15. 

Presents the philosophy and the poetical 
feeling which inspire Japanese flower 
arrangements and gives principles of ar- 
rangement and of organization, Profusely 
illustrated with examples of arrangements, 
this book covers even such items as use of 
color, tools and equipment, and relation of 
vessel to arrangement. 

Roop, Joun. Sculpture in Wood. Min- 

neapolis: University of Minnesota 

Press, 1950. Pp. 1804-133 plates. 

Presents examples of fine wood-carving 

and detailed directions for making carvings 

in the round and in relief. 

Siptey, Louis WALTON. A Half Century 

of Color. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1951. Pp. xvi+216+28 color plates. 

ensive history of color 

1893 to the present 
day, with emphasis on processes of color 
reproduction, dye coupling, color rating, 
and control systems. Suitable for the ad- 
photographer, painter, and design 


Presents a compreh' 
photography from 


vanced 
student. 


“Tools Yo 
and Craftsman, 
28-29, 49, 51. 
Describes and illustrates weaving equip- 
ment which can be constructed by high- 
school students, or by adults from plant 
labels, tongue depressors, grocery boxes, 
crates, dowel rods, and lattice strips. 


u Can Make,” Handweaver 
III (Summer, 1952), 
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TORBERT, Doxarn, and NAGLE, Nor- 
MAN. “Architects Workshop,” Everyday 
Art Quarterly (Spring, 1952), 1-16. 
Minneapolis: Walker Art Center. 

The entire issue devoted to works by con- 
temporary architects and planners in the 
Twin City areas includes such topics as 
the architect and the city, regional con- 
siderations, and solutions to problems in 
family living. Illustrations include ex- 
amples of split-living areas, a cubehouse, 
and a two-story split-level house. 


Varro, MARGIT. Designs to Music, Chi- 
cago: Apprentice House (44 East Supe- 
rior Street), 1952. Pp. 60-++11 plates-++ 
numerous musical notations. 


Presents one of the first attempts in 
United States publishing to structure 
musical forms in terms of visual experi- 
ences. Interprets examples in which 
melodic line, rhythmic pattern, and struc- 
tural variations found in musical works 
have been translated to visual form, Suit- 
able for art students, teachers, laymen, and 
musicians. 


Wricut, Mary, and Wricut, Rus- 
SELL. Guide to Easier Living. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1951. Pp. 200. 
Presents the designers’ functional ap- 
proach to living problems. Includes dia- 
grams and charts of wall, floor, and table- 
top coverings; dimensions; analysis of 
materials; and specifications for comfort- 
able living. Suitable as a basic textbook 
for the homemaker, designer, artist, and 
teacher. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
D. K. Brace 
Oniversity of Texas 
BERNARD, Harod W. Mental Hygiene 
for Classroom Teachers. New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
472. 


Describes a program to help teachers with 
mental-health problems. 


Brown, Ricwarp L. “The Breath of 
Life,” Journal of the American A ssocia- 


436 


438. 


439. 


440, 


[March 


tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, XXII (February, 1952), 
32-33. 

‘A short illustrated description of the new 
Holger-Neilson method of artificial respira- 
tion which the American Red Cross now 
uses in place of the prone-pressure method. 
3UCHER, CHARI A. Foundations of 
Physical Education. St. Louis: C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1952. Pp. 418. 

Treats the nature and scope of physical 
education, its relations to health educa- 
tion and recreation, and changing con- 
cepts in the field, 

. Burns, E 3, Fresh and Salt Water 
Spinning. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1952. Pp. 96. 

A helpful guide to the purchase and use of 
equipment for casting. 


» CorBALLY, Joun E. “Every ‘Teacher 


Should Be a Teacher of Safety,” Safety 
Education, XXXI (March, 1952), 13- 
24. 

An argument for greater attention 
safety by all teachers. 

Cozens, FREDERICK W., and STUMPF, 
FLORENCE. “American Sports from the 
Sidelines,” Journal of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, XXIII (November, 
1952), 12-13, 56-57. 

An interesting description of some often 
overlooked aspects of the place of sports 
in American life. 


to 


Cureton, Thomas Kirk. Physical Fil- 
ness of Champion Athletes. Urbana, Ili- 
nois: University of Illinois Press, 1951- 
Pp. 458. 

A report of certain principles of human 
physiology and body mechanics tested 
against performance of Olympic and na 
tional champion athletes. 


Danzic, ALLISON, and BRANDWEIN; 
Peter (editors). The Greatest Sport 
Stories. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1951. Pp. 680. 


An excellent collection of accounts of out- 
standing sporting events of the last hun- 


441. 


443. 


444. 


445. 


446, 


447, 


448, 
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dred years as they were reported in the 
New York Times. 

DUBLIN, Lovis I. “Overweight—Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 Health Problem,” Todays 
Health, XXX (September, 1952), 18- 
21. 

A good discussion of the serious problem 
of overweight. 


. FITZGERALD, GERALD B. “Recreation as 


Your Career,” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXIII (November, 
1952), 27,47, 55. 

Information about the opportunities of 
recreation as a profession is given for use 
in vocational counseling. 
HATHAWAY, VICTORIA. 
Headache,” Todays Health, 
(March, 1952), 46-47, 60-61. 


What to do about a headache. 


“Stop That 
XXX 


Howarp, Irene. “Polio Sense,” To- 
days Health, XXX (July, 1952), 30-31, 
58-59. 

Helpful suggestions for eliminating fear 
when polio strikes. 

Irwin, Leste W. Methods in Teaching 
in Health Education. Minneapolis: Bur- 
gess Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. 132. 
Suggestions on projects and methods 
useful in health instruction. 

Means, Louis E. “The Fourth ‘R’— 
Recreation,” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXIII (April, 
1952), 7-9, 54-56. 

A description of the extensive program of 
municipal recreation in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 

Metueny, ELEANOR. Body Dynamics. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 226. 

An interesting nontechnical but scientific 
discussion of the body mechanics of pos- 
ture and movement. 

Mever, L. R. Spread Formation Foot- 
ball. New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 
1952. Pp. 246. 


449, 


450. 


451. 


452. 


453. 


454. 


455. 


A book dealing with the interesting forma- 
tions used in the wide-open type of foot- 
ball. 


Mirman, Max, M.D. “Common Pit- 
fals in Reducing,” Todays Health, 
XXX (May, 1952), 46-47, 56-57. 
Some of the errors in reducing plans are 
described. 


Ropcers, Martin A. “Leisure Time 
Sports for Senior High School,” J ournal 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
XXIII (October, 1952), 14-15, 61. 

A description of methods of classification 
and operation of recreational sports in high 
school. 


SCHEELE, Lronarp A. “Guardian of 
the Nation’s Health,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, XXIII 
(April, 1952), 17-18, 27. 

The surgeon general tells something of 
the work of the United States Public 
Health Service. 


Scort, M. Gladys. “Trampolining Is 
for Girls Too,” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXIII (June 
1952), 9-10, 55. 

Some of the activities on the trampoline 
suitable for girls, with emphasis on safety, 
are described and illustrated. 


Saw, Joux H. (editor). Selected Team 


Sports for Men. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1952. Pp. 328. 

A wide variety of sports, SO described as to 
assist the layman and the teacher. 

S. Beyond the Highway 


SMITH, TRUMAN : 
Publishing 


Sign. Minneapolis: Burgess 
Co., 1952. Pp. 26. i 
y reference guide to highway signs. 
SMITH, TRUMAN S. Safe Driving Can Be 
Learned. Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952. Pp. 84. 


An illustrated book providing for analysis 
and study of the cause of traffic accidents. 


A read 
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Spear, MARION R. Keeping Idle Hands 
Busy. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Co., 1952. Pp. 100. 

A ‘what-to-do” guide for occupational 
therapists, physical instructors, and camp 
counselors. 


STEINHAUS, ARTHUR H. “What Is This 
Dance?” Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, XXIII (February, 
1952), 10-11, 34. 

An explanation of modern dance in terms 
of some of its physiological aspects. 


Taytor, WILEY W. “Those Who Can’t 
See Need Physical Education Most,” 
Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, XXIII (May, 1952), 20-21. 
Objectives and features of physical-edu- 
cation programs for the blind. 

ZUHLKE, THOMAS, and INGRELLI, AN- 
THONY. “Civil Defense—A Core for 
Many Learnings,” Safely Education, 
XXXI (April, 1952), 4-6. 

An emphasis on the use of instruction in 
civil defense as a core around which to 


bring in instruction in safety, health cdu- 
cation, and English. 


FILMS 
KENNETH D. NORBERG 


Sacramento Slate College, Sacramento, 
California 


The following list of selected in- 


structional motion pictures is restrict- 
ed to recent 16mm films not previous- 


ly 


sO 


listed in this journal. All listings are 
und films unless otherwise indicated. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL ARTS 


460. How To Investigate Vocations. Black 


and white and color. Chicago: Coronet 
Instructional Films, 1952. 

Intended to motivate young people to in- 
vestigate vocations and determine the 
types of work for which they are best 


461. 


402. 


463. 


464. 


465. 


REVIEW 


[March 


suited. Portrays the interpretation of voca- 
tional-guidance tests and the application 
of this information to different vocations. 
Explains how to raise questions related to 
a specific job and how to gain job experi- 
ence. 


Personal Qualities for Job Success. 11 
minutes, black and white and color. 
Chicago: Coronet Instructional Films, 
1952. 

Illustrates personality requisites for job 
success by observing job interviews of 
high-school graduates. Items 
stressed include initiative, good personal 
appearance, businesslike work habits, 
willingness to accept criticism, and ability 
to get along with people. 


several 


Home Economics 


Menu Planning. 10 minutes, black and 
white and color. Chicago: Coronet In- 
structional Films, 1952. 

Illustrates how menu-planning can con- 
tribute to good family living through the 
serving of meals which the family can 
afford and enjoy, which can be prepared 
in the time available, and which will pro- 
vide a well-balanced diet. 


Selection of Fruits and Vegetables. 15 
minutes, color. Washington: United 


States Department of Agriculture, 
1951. 
Suggests the three points consumers 


should consider in shopping fov fruits and 
vegetables: need, quality, price. 


Tips from Your Freezer, 20 minutes, 
color. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
1951. 

Shows how to get the best results from @ 
deep freezer, 


Business EDUCATION 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified. Black and 
white, six films. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 
Louis A. Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek, 
co-authors of the book Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified, demonstrate the teaching of 


1953] 
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shorthand in actual classroom situations. 
The titles of the six films are: First Lesson 
in Gregg Shorthand Simplified, Typical 
Lesson in Gregg Shorthand Simplified, 
Teaching Marginal Reminders, Developing 
Shorthand Speed, Doing Homework in 
in Gregg Shorthand Simplified, and Doing 
Homework in Gregg Shorthand Simplified: 
Functional Method. 


Introduction to Accounting. 20 minutes, 
black and white. New York: Business 
Education Films, 1951. 

Covers the following topics: importance 
and uses of accounting, the personal quali- 
ties needed by a successful accountant, 
objectives of an  elementary-accounting 
course, areas of advanced-accounting 
study, job opportunities, and the rewards 
that come to successful accountants. 


Music 


Barber of Seville. 1 hour, 55 minutes, 
black and white. New York: Cornell 
Film Co., 1952. 

The complete opera by Rossini. Presents 
well-known operatic singers with the 
orchestra and chorus of the Rome Opera 
House. 

Fra Diavolo. 23 minutes, black and 
white, Ridgefield, New Jersey: Official 
Films, Inc., 1952. 

A condensed version of Auber’s comic 
opera in three acts. Preserves the dra- 
matic continuity and contains the major 
scenes and musical passages. Sung in 
Italian by the La Scala Opera Com- 
pany. 

Here Comes the Band. 17 minutes, black 
and white. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1952. 

The story of the University of Michigan 
band—selection of candidates, collection 
of music and instruments, rehearsals, and 
production of numbers executed on the 
field at football games. 

Immortal Bizet. 20 minutes, black and 
white. New York: Almanac Films, Inc., 
1952. 

The life of Georges Bizet, filmed against the 
actual background in Paris, Arles, and 


471. 


472. 


473. 


474. 


415. 


Italy, with selections from his most im- 
portant works. 


Introduction to Jass. 12 minutes, black 
and white and color. Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California, Educational Film 
Sales Department, 1952. 

Traces musically and historically the 
evolution of jazz music from 1895 to 1920— 
from its African origins through the “New 
Orleans period.” 


La Traviata. 14 minutes, black and 
white. New York: Musart Productions 
Co., 1951. 

A condensation of Verdi’s opera with arias 
in Italian and narration in English. 


Marching Band Fundamentals. 21 min- 
utes, black and white and color. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Indiana University 
Audio-visual Center [and] New York: 
Educational Film Library Association, 


1952. 

Defines and shows the various marching 
steps and positions. Also shows marching 
with instruments and the handling of in- 
struments at play and at carry positions. 


The Marriage of Figaro. 1 hour, 46 min- 
utes, black and white. New York: 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1951. 

Moazart’s opera is performed by the Berlin 
State Orchestra. German dialogue with 
English titles. 

Science in the Orchestra. Black and 
white, three films. New York: McGraw- 


Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 

Exploring the I nstruments. 12 minutes. 
How notes of different pitch are produced 
by changing the length of a vibrating 
string or a column of air; the variety of 
notes obtainable on brass instruments by 
altering the shape of the player's lips; the 
range of pitch of the various instruments 
in full symphony orchestra, demonstrated 
by diagrams and by the players: 
Hearing the Orchestra. 13 minutes. The 
nature of sound and its transmission 
through the air; the structure and mecha- 
nism „of the human ear. Visualizes the 
vibrations of sound and demonstrates 
what happens to sound in a vacuum. 
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Looking at Sounds. 10 minutes. An intro- 
duction to harmonics, with visual demon- 
strations on the audio-spectrometer of the 
harmonic components of notes made by 
different instruments. Finally an oboe is 
made to sound like a flute when its har- 
monics are changed in a filter network. 


ART 


Craftsmanship in Clay: Decoration. 10 
minutes, color. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University Audio-visual Cen- 
ter [and] New York: Educational Film 
Library Association, 1951. 

Introduces decoration as the addition of 
visual interest to form and shows the 
three basic materials used for applying 
designs on a clay surface: clay, glaze, and 
clay slip. Useful for teaching the basic 
skills needed and for motivating interest 
in, and appreciation for, ceramic art. 


Form Evolution. 13 minutes, black and 
white. New York: A. F. Films, Inc., 
1952. 

Intended to convey to students in art 
classes a number of fundamental con- 
cepts of nonrepresentational sculpture— 
concepts of form, volume, and form in 
motion. 


Gallery of French Sculptors. 14 minutes, 
black and white. New York: A. F. 
Films, Inc., 1952. 

Introduces the art of Rodin and shows 
how his teachings have influenced sculp- 
tors and sculpturing. Explains attitudes 
toward life and toward their work held 
by some of these sculptors. 


How To Make an Etching. 20 minutes, 
black and white. New York: Almanac 
Films, Inc., 1951. 

A detailed demonstration of this print- 
maker’s art—the original drawing, its 
transfer to the metal plate, the mixing of 
the acid, heating, inking, and wiping. Also 
shown are the aquatint process and the 
final printing of the plate. 


Lithography. 14 minutes, black and 
white. Chicago: International Film 
Bureau, 1952. 


481. 


482. 


483. 


484. 


485. 


A demonstration performed by Marion 
Witt Wexler, lithographer and teacher of 
design at the School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Presents the successive steps in 
the production of a lithograph. 
Perspective Drawing. 8 minutes, black 
and white. Los Angeles: University of 
California, Educational Film Sales De- 
partment, 1951. 


Using a cube as a basic form, the film de- 
scribes individually onc-point, two-point, 
and three-point perspective techniques. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Alcoholism. 22 minutes, black and 
white. Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, 1952. 


Attempts to show how the roots of this 
illness are imbedded in personality diffi- 
culties often relating back to the early 
formative years of the victim’s childhood, 
and how they can be traced through psy- 
chotherapy. Presents a case study of three 
types of alcoholics. 

Artificial Respiration. 6 minutes, black 
and white. New York: Seminar Films, 
Inc., 1952. 


Demonstrates the back-pressure arm-lift 
method of artificial respiration. 


Getting Ready Physically. 11 minutes, 
black and white. Chicago: Coronet In- 
structional Films, 1951. 


Explains the three essential steps in getting 
ready physically for entrance into the 
armed forces—the importance of having @ 
thorough physical examination, the need 
for good health habits, the diagnostic use 
of the physical standard test set by the 
Armed Forces Committee of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, 


H—The Story of a Teenage Drug Addict 
20 minutes, black and white. New 


York: Young America Films, Inc., 
1951. 


The story of how a high-school boy first 
encounters narcotics through a fellow- 
student and how he is led into their 
use, becomes an addict, and finally begins 
the cure for his addiction. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The American Secondary School. Edited by 
PauL B. Jacopson. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. viii+458. 
$4.75. 

Various college textbooks in education 
have been offered in the past for the purpose 
of explaining to prospective secondary- 
school teachers the many problems they 
will face in their future work. Paul B. 
Jacobson, dean of the School of Education, 
University of Oregon, has induced a group 
of ten educators to write a new series of 
chapters for this same purpose. In the words 
of the Preface, this new volume on secondary 
education “is offered to college teachers who 
send seeking a text to introduce students to 
high-school teaching as a career” (p. vi). 
This review will need to give some estimate 
of how well this task has been accomplished. 

Surely the authorship is distinguished ; 
two deans and five other professors of educa- 
tion join with a superintendent, an assistant 
Superintendent, and a specialist in school- 
Community relations to form the panel of 
experts, Each writes with knowledge and 
Skill in his own field, and the result is a com- 
ear of eighteen chapters which survey 

c development and present-day features of 
Our secondary schools. 
ie viewpoints of educators are so varied 
nike “sl one, probably, will agree entirely 
i he results even of such able author- 

ip. The crucial point is the degree to which 
the authors have identified the topics of 
pe a interest and concern to beginning sec- 

ary-school teachers and have provided 

a useful introduction to these topics. 

si reviewer believes that a functional 

ee course in secondary education can be 
nized by using this book as a basic text- 


book and centering the study on five ques- 
tions of major concern: 

1. What of education as a career? The first 
two chapters deal adequately with education 
as a profession, the qualities needed by 
teachers, opportunities for employment in 
teaching and in other careers in education, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of 
education as a career. 

2. What are the foundations of secondary 
education? The book devotes an entire chap- 
ter to “The Developmental Tasks of Adoles- 
cence” and another to “Secondary Educa- 
tion in Democracy.” It has become tradi- 
tional, but nonetheless important, to say 
that education must be based both on the 
needs of the individual and on the nature 
of a democratic social order. The concept of 
“developmental tasks” is emphasized as a 
fruitful way of understanding the behavior 
of the adolescent and relating it to the needs 
of society. Similarly, the urgent need for 
teaching the basic tenets of our democratic 
system is emphasized. Another chapter de- 
scribes the continuing efforts to make the 
high school free and effective for all youth. 
Finally, a chapter is devoted to several 
other problems, such as the recent develop- 
ment of the junior high school and the 


junior college. 


3. How did secondary education develop 


in this country, and how is it controlled and 


administered today? An excellent short chap- 
ter traces the various stages of development 
rly Colonial days. Another chapter 
education clari- 
1, and federal 
describes the 
ricts, and ex- 
1 boards and 


since ea 
on the control of secondary 


fies the roles of state, local 
government in education, 
several types of school dist: 
plains the functions of schoo 
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administrative officers. Finally, a chapter 
considers factors affecting the program and 
the organization of public instruction. 

4. What is the instructional program of the 
secondary school? A series of eight chapters, 
amounting to about half the total content of 
the book, goes to the heart of the school’s 
program by discussing the curriculum and its 
development;extra-curriculum activities and 
their improvement; the pupil personnel 
program and its relation to teaching; and the 
various problems of evaluation, marking, 
and reporting. 

5. How shall the school better relate itself 
to the community? The community-school 
movement is described as a conscious effort 
to relate the school’s general-education pro- 
gram to the problems of living in its sup- 
porting community, nation, and world, 
through continual efforts to improve the 
quality of living. 


Good answers to these five questions will 
provide the right content for an introduc- 
tory course in secondary education, and the 
authors of this textbook have worked dili- 
gently to provide the answers. All the chap- 
ters are clearly written, although considera- 
tions of space have reduced many challenging 
topics to a page, or even to a paragraph. This 
reviewer, as one who is privileged to partici- 
pate, day by day, in the dynamic process of 
educating youth, found himself wishing for 
more detail in some chapters, more graphic 
description, more illustrations in both word 
and picture, so that the college student of 
education might get the liveliest possible 
picture of the secondary school. Yet the book 
is readable and interesting, and each chap- 
ter contains questions and references that 
will lead the student to further study. 

There are several noteworthy new empha- 
ses in the book. The problem of the needs 
and developmental tasks of youth receives 
the detailed attention that it has long 
merited. The two chapters on the curriculum 
are written intelligently and with due atten- 
tion to recent problems and developments, 
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although they could have been written in 
considerably greater detail and could have 
included illustrations and 
examples, without exceeding the scope of 
the book. On the other hand, the two excel- 
lent chapters on the extra-curriculum are 
somewhat long in other 
topics. The chapters on the pupil personnel 


more specific 


proportion to 


program give well-deserved attention to the 
several phases of the guidance and counseling 
service, but it is not made sufficiently clear 
that pupil personnel services also include the 
work of attendance workers, social workers, 
psychologists, school phy 
nurses, and testing specialists. The chapters 
on evaluation rightly point out that over- 
emphasis on test scores is detrimental to & 


ians, dentists, 


broader concept of evaluation. 

Many good features and some lacks have 
been mentioned, and the judgment may be 
made that, on the whole, the authors of this 
introductory textbook have written in such 
a way that students will receive the help 
they need in understanding the nature of 
secondary education. The book is recom- 
mended to college teachers of such courses: 


Frank S. ALBRIGHT 
Public Schools 
Gary, Indiana 
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Jonn P. Wynne, General Education in Theo- 
ry and Practice. New York 10: Bookman 
Associates, 1952. Pp. 252. 


This treatise on gencral education is by an 


established author of books in the education” 
al field. It is in essence an application to gen- 
eral education of a point of view develope 

in the earlier book, Philosophies of Educo- 
tion, by the same author. Eight of the nine 
teen chapters, or almost half of the appros!” 
mately four hundred pages in the earlier 
book, are given over to identification a0 
discussion of six “essential features of edu- 


which, in the seco” 


cational experience” 
stated 28 


chapter of this later book, are re: 
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the six ‘qualities of experience” that “are 
the philosophy of general education and the 
aims of general education all at the same 
time” (p. 53). These ends are designated as 
“functional contingency,” “widening soci- 
ality,” “pervasive interest,” “creative origi- 
nality,” “intelligent choice,” and “reflective 
purpose” (p. 47). The remainder, also, of 
the new book is closely geared to the point 
of view fostered in Philosophies of Education. 
Clues to the earlier book’s trend and empha- 
sis may be supplied by reporting that it is 
dedicated to Dewey, Kilpatrick, and Bode, 
and that its index displays large numbers of 
references to their writings, more to Dewey 
than to the others. 

In General Education in Theory and Prac- 
tice chapters following the second have to 
do with subject matter, organization of 
courses, methods of teaching, extracurricu- 
lum activities, evaluation, in-service prepa- 
ration for teaching general education, prepa- 
ration of students for teaching general 
education, admission of students, adminis- 
trative responsibility, and theories of gen- 
eral education. That the emphasis in these 
chapters is consistent with the aims of gen- 
cral education as formulated may be judged 
by the line of argument in several. , 

The chapter on subject matter reviews 
briefly the possible contributions to gen- 
eral education of fields like science and 
mathematics, fine arts, language arts, phi- 
losophy, and religion and insists that “the 
desirable qualities of experience constitute 
the guiding principles” of selection of ma- 
terials and that “emphasis should be on 
perspective and general patterns rather than 
on specific procedures and facts” (p. 72). 
The chapter on organization of courses 
advocates the reflective analysis of existing 
Courses for their contribution to general 
education, identifies the techniques of 
designing courses, such as the survey, single- 
subject, fusion, core, and multiple-function 
Courses, and contends that all teachers, no 
matter what their fields of specialization, are 
under obligation to emphasize the ends of 
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general education. The chapter on extra- 
curriculum activities maintains that they 
are virtually a part of the curriculum, al- 
though at the play level rather than at the 
work level, and that they should foster the 
same qualities of experience as should be 
fostered by curricular activities. Procedures 
in evaluation, focused on the qualities of 
experience as Criteria, should be “so de- 
signed as to test general principles rather 
than isolated facts and skills” (p. 136), and 
“students, teachers, and administrators all 
should participate in evaluation” (p. 142). 
“Evaluation is not only a means to general 
education; it is an aspect of general educa- 
tion itself” (p. 146). The chapter on admis- 
sion contends that general education is for 
all; that, in consequence, all normal high- 
school graduates should be admitted to col- 
lege; and that their subsequent pursuit of 
the specialized curriculums available should 
be in accordance with the institution’s guid- 
ance policy. Argument in other chapters is 
in similar logical integration with the phi- 
losophy developed in the chapter on the ends 
of general education. 

Comment should be made on the words 
“theory” and “practice” in the title of the 
book. The prospective reader should not be 
misled by these terms. Recognition of prac- 
tice in the book is given largely through 
succinct proposal of practices in applying 
the theory presented. The book is not to be 
d as a comprehensive exposition of 
practices, as is, for example, General Educa- 
tion in Action, by B. Lamar Johnson (re- 
by this writer in the December, 1952, 
School Review). Johnson's book is an 
extensive analytical report of diverse prac- 


the junior colleges of California. 
erns the 


regarde 
viewed 


tices in 

Another desirable comment conc 
author’s assertion in the Preface that the 
book “may be used as a text for courses in 
higher education” (p. 10). If by “text” he 
means textbook, the statement seems un- 
acceptable, since courses in higher education 
require a more inclusive treatise than is here 


afforded. 
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These strictures are not to say that the 
book does not present an illuminating ad- 
vocacy of an important theory of general 
education. The author is correct in urging 
that the book “furnishes administrators 
and faculty members with a concise ac- 
count of significant alternatives involved in 
their practical efforts to improve general 
education” (p. 9). In doing so, the book is to 
be regarded as a useful reference on general 
education either in courses or out. While the 
discussion is directed mainly to the collegi- 
ate level, the theory is no less applicable to 
elementary- and secondary-school levels. 


LEONARD V. Koos 
University of Chicago 
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FLORENCE FILTEN FRENCH, WILLIAM B. 
LEVENSON, and VERA COBER ROCKWELL. 
Radio English. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xiv+-368. 
$3.60. 


Among hundreds of textbooks on speech 
and English designed to make boys and girls 
more effective when they talk and write, 
Radio English is unique in that broad aims 
are attempted through understanding and 
practice in one field, namely, radio and 
television. 

The book is divided into five parts and 
an Appendix. Part I is “Continuity in the 
Radio Program”; Part II, “The News by 
Radio”; Part III, “Talk on the Radio”; 
Part IV, “The Radio Play”; and Part V, 
“Television Today.” The Appendix includes 
a play for radio production, a glossary of 
radio and television terms, and a selected 
bibliography. 

Of the book’s various merits, the most 
outstanding is the opportunity it gives to 
students who use it to participate actively 
in projects which are important and mean- 
ingful to them. 

The style is colorful and adapted to stu- 
dents of high-school and junior-college age. 
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For example, boys and girls are motivated 
by radio vernacular, and such terms as 
ad lib, on beam, cross fade, flub, ham, take it 
away, and on the button, give them the feeling 
of being on the inside of a profession of ad- 
venture. Soon they accept in the same spirit 
andante, crescendo, diminuendo, frequency 
modulation, closed circuit, legato, pianissimo, 
remote control, sotto, and similar terms, and 
finally, without pressures, reach adult under- 
standing and proficiency. 

The practice situations in the book are 
real. The authors have capitalized on the 
fact that radio and television programs aTe 
made up of continuity, newscasts, talks, 
interviews, discussions, plays, and music 
and are part of the daily experiences of 
practically everyone in the capacity of 
participator or listener. The assorted forms 
of presentation are utilized for a varied and 
original series of speech activities of gradu- 
ated difüculty, beginning with simple con- 
tinuity in which the individual merely an- 
nounces himself and ending with the presen- 
tation of a play in which the ideas, plot, 
dialogue, and sound effects are all original. 

The projects are not limited to the sub- 
ject matter of speech and English. They 
cut across boundaries and include art, music, 
science, mathematics, history—all inte- 
grated into real life experiences. 

Practically every unit includes carefully 
selected or created illustrations and script 
which make explanations clear and which 
add to the rapid systematic progression that 
is characteristic of the textbook. 

Bearing in mind that scientific 
have established the wisdom of teaching 
speech directly as well as indirectly for 
maximum improvement, the authors intro- 
duce the elements of the process, one at a 
time, in connection with a fitting activity 
Controlled breathing ;appropriate rate,pitch, 
quality, and volume of voice; acceptable 
pronunciation; effective language, including 
structure, word choice, and levels of formal- 
ity are taught clearly and thoroughly, i” ® 
natural order, always functionally - 


studies 


and 
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There is a marked absence of meaningless, 
isolated drill. 

(The book is attractive in appearance, the 
print is clear, the illustrations are helpful, 
and the chapters and topics are clearly 
labeled. : 

Some students and teachers may question 
the advisability of devoting a full semester 
or a year to practice in the area of radio 
alone when improvement in face-to-face talk 
is a more urgent need—conversation in and 
out of the home, reports in the classroom, 
discussion in school and community meet- 
ings, and acting before informal and formal 
audiences. Critics may wish that the au- 


thors had made clear a broader aim for dis- 
cussion, showing how discussion may be 
used in problem-solving, as it is often used 
in a true democracy, rather than used dis- 
cussion merely as a means of encouraging 
students to talk freely and lose inhibitions. 
In such a presentation more universally ac- 
cepted types would be clarified and final 
decision-making would be included. But 
these are minor questions about a book 
which promises to have a wide and success- 


ful use. 
Gtapys L. BORCHERS 


University of Wisconsin 
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as responsible and informed American citizens. 
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Write for free Reprint of Winston's unique introduction to the study of United States History 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 ARCH STREET 


A unique, inspiring book in 
American patriotism... . 


YOUTH ON TRIAL 
By MAJOR LUCIAN J. CILETTI 


* The stirring story of a dedicated World 
War II veteran who made good his vow 
to help young people and country. Fully 
illustrated, well printed, with colorful 
jacket. 


e Acclaimed nationally by 12 outstanding 
reviewers including The N.Y. Times, The 
N.Y. Herald-Tribune, The Cumulative 
Book Digest (Sept. 1952), The Bulletin 
(May 1952). Also NEA Journal coverage 
(Feb. 1953). Especially recommended for 
history and social studies courses and 
libraries. 

e Featured on VOICE OF AMERICA round 
the world in 46 languages. 

CIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 5 
ft or more of regular $3.75 edition, 
$3.10 per copy, including shipping charges. 
Single copy, $3.25. Order directly to: 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


FY REPORTS of national commit- 
tees have discussed science educa- 
tion during the past twenty years: 
(1) A Program for Teaching Science, 
the Thirty-first Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part I, 1932; (2) Science in 
General Education, Progressive Edu- 
Cation Association, 1937; (3) Redirect- 
ing Science Teaching in the Light 
of Personal-Social Needs, American 
Council of Science Teachers, National 
Committee on Science Teaching, 1942; 
(4) Education for All American Y: outh, 
Educational Policies Commission, 
1944; and (5) Science Education in 
American Schools, Forty-sixth Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part 1, 1947. 


Latest report A new report, “Science 
in Secondary Schools 
Today,” appears in the 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals for Jan- 


on Science 


* 


uary, 1953. This report was planned 
and prepared under the guidance of 
the Committee on Special Bulletins of 
the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation (the largest, most comprehen- 
sive, and most active association for 
science teachers). 

The purpose of the bulletin is best 
expressed in the last paragraph of the 
Foreword written by Robert H. Carle- 
ton, executive secretary of the associa- 


tion: 

Adding up oneword and another, what we 
seem to be striving for throughourefiorts with 
this issue of the Bulletin is the development 
of greater teamwork by high-school principals 
and their science teachers. We in the science 
classrooms need the stimulation, encourage- 
ment, and leadership of our principals. No 
one is in a more favorable position than the 
high-school principal when it comes to oppor- 
tunities for on-the-job stimulation of pro- 
fessional improvement. No one is more 
zealous than the science teacher in wanting 
to see a sound and effective program of sci- 
ence instruction for all boys and girls. The 
opportunities for educational improvements 
in science are numerous, they are practical, 
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they are inexpensive in terms of time and 
money. Through joint efforts in the better 
utilization of the programs, services, and 
publications of professional societies for 
science teachers, these teachers and their 
principals can make tremendous headway 
along the path toward more functional, more 
effective education for all. 

‘The bulletin is divided into five 
chapters. Chapter i, “Science Educa- 
tion in American High Schools,” deals 
with objectives of science education as 
seen by the administrator and the 
teacher, the trends in course offerings 
and enrolments, science in large 
schools and in small schools, and the 
implications that the great increase in 
the teaching of elementary science has 
for high-school science. 

Chapter ii is concerned with “Cur- 
riculum Problems and Policies in Sci- 
ence Education.” There is a separate 
article upon the trends in each of the 
science courses now taught in high 
school. The articles in this chapter 
should be of special interest to ad- 
ministrators since they provide a 
guide for the evaluation of science 
courses. 

Changes in objectives and in the- 
ories of learning have outmoded the 
practices of the traditional laboratory. 
Chapter iii, “Experience and Experi- 
ment,” deals with the role of the 
modern laboratory in science educa- 
tion. 

Chapter iv, ‘‘Aids to Instruction in 
High-School Science,” discusses the 
role of the textbook, workbook, labo- 
ratory manual, audio-visual aids, ra- 
dio, television, science fairs, and 
evaluation of science instruction. 
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The last chapter deals with special 
problems in high-school science edu- 
cation, such as teaching scientific at- 
titudes and methods, the atomic age, 
conservation and Amer- 
ica’s need for more scientists and 


education, 


engineers. 

In the writer’s judgment this report 
is one of the best that has been made 
in the field of science education. 
Separate copies of the January, 1953, 
Bulletin in which it appears may be 
obtained at $1.50 a copy from the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington 6, D.C. 


Facilities Another contribution to 
for science-  science-teaching has 
leaching been made by a Special 


Committee of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association 
under the chairmanship of Philip G- 
Johnson, specialist for science in the 
Office of Education. The report of this 
committee is published by the Federa 
Security Agency, Office of Education. 
It is entitled Science Facilities for Se 
ondary Schools (Misc. No. 17), and it 
may be purchased from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25; 
D.C., for $0.25 a copy. 

It has been many years since the 
publication of any authoritative 1°” 
port on the planning of classrooms an 
other facilities for science classes- Jo 
the meantime, many of the objectives 
of high-school science courses and the 
course offerings themselves have been 
modified. The laboratory used to be 
thought of as a place where students 
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followed through the prescribed direc- 
tions ina laboratory manual. With the 
change in our ideas of the function of 
laboratory experiences in science has 
come a change in the requirements for 
proper facilities so that the classroom 
and laboratory become part of a sin- 
gle, unified body of experiences. A few 
excerpts from the I’ ‘oreword illustrate 
the purpose and scope of the report 
on Science Facilities for Secondary 
Schools: 

This publication has been prepared to 
give help in planning space and other in- 
structional facilities for science in secondary 
schools, It ig anticipated that the suggestions 
will be helpful not only to science super- 
visors and teachers, but also to school ad- 
ministrators, architects, boards of education, 
and school housing specialists, who share 


the responsibility for planning and develop- 
ing school facilities for science instruction. 


Science Facilities for Secondary Schools 
presents those principles which are basic to 
the planning of instructional facilities for 
science at all levels of elementary and 
secondary schools. However, the principles 
are discussed primarily with reference to the 
small high schools because there are many 
such schools and sources of information for 
these schools are relatively few and in- 
accessible. The bibliography calls attention 
to sources for additional information and 


suggestions. 


The members of this committee 


were exceedingly well qualified to pre- 
pare this much-needed publication. It 
answers most of the problems en- 
countered by teachers and adminis- 
trators in planning science facilities 
for new buildings °F for remodeling 
the facilities already available. 
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School administrators 
and high-school teachers 
of biology will fnd much 
useful information about trends in the 
teaching of biology in The Teaching of 
General Biology in the Public High 
Schools of the United States (Bulletin 
1952, No. 9, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education). This study, made 
by W. Edgar Martin, specialist for 
biological science, in the Division of 
State and Local School Systems in the 
Office of Education, reports on the 
courses in biological science offered in 
public high schools, enrolments in 
general biology, number of teachers 
of general biology, organization of 
courses, nature of laboratory work, 
laboratory and supplementary facili- 
ties, the equipment used in teaching 
the course, appropriations for equip- 
ment and supplies, and innovations 
and problems related to the teaching 
of general biology. The findings are 
based on data collected for the school 
year 1949-50, from a representative 
sampling of the nation’s public high 
schools. . 
The study shows that biology is the 
only science course which has had con- 
sistent increases in the high-school en- 
rolments throughout the period for 
which information is available. Tradi- 
tionally, biology has been a tenth- 
grade subject and still is taught in that 
grade in the great majority of schools. 
There is some evidence, however, that 
biology is being increasingly taught in 
Grade IX. This shift has been brought 
about by the tremendous increase in 
the amount of science taught in the 


Biology in 
high school 
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elementary school. The major em- 
phasis of the courses in Grades VII- 
IX has been on physical science. Since 
many high-school administrators feel 
that there is too much overlapping 
in these grades, some schools have 
eliminated general science as a re- 
quired subject in Grade IX and have 
substituted general biology. This 
trend is shown in the following figures: 
general biology is required in the col- 
lege-preparatory curriculum in 41.1 
per cent of the schools, 36.6 per cent 
require it in the vocational curricu- 
lums, and 32.8 per cent require it in 
the general-education curriculum. 

When biology was first introduced 
into the high-school curriculum in 
about 1910, the course consisted of a 
series of short courses in botany, zoél- 
ogy, and physiology. A survey con- 
ducted by this editorial writer as part 
of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education in 1932 showed that this 
method of organization still persisted 
in 80 per cent of the courses of study 
analyzed. The courses were essentially 
descriptive in character, and most of 
the student’s time was spent in mem- 
orizing details of structures. Principles 
were usually treated in separate topics 
at the end of the course and had little 
relation to the earlier parts of the 
course. The application of biological 
principles for a better understanding 
of the problems of living was not con- 
sidered. 

Interestingly enough, the present 
study shows that 12.6 per cent of the 
schools reporting still base their 
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courses upon specialized treatments of 
botany, zoédlogy, and physiology. ‘The 
course organization which occurs most 
frequently, in 76.5 per cent of the 
schools offering biology, is that based 
on principles related to the whole field 
of biology. This type of organization 
lends itself to a problem treatment in 
which the gencralizations of biology 
are in the focus of attention and the 
morphological details which formerly 
supplied the main subject matter of 
the course are reduced to those which 
are necessary to make the generaliza- 
tions meaningful. 

If the data collected represent what 
is really happening in the field of biol- 
ogy, we have indeed witnessed a revo- 
lution. However, recent observations 
made by this writer of the teaching of 
biology in high schools throw some 
doubt on the probability that such @ 
revolution has occurred. 

The difficulty has been, and still is, 
that teachers are prepared by the 
universities in the special subjects of 
botany, zodlogy, and physiology rath- 
er than in the field of biology. 4 
teacher prepared in zodlogy is still in- 
clined to teach zodlogy rather than an 
integrated course in biology. The writ- 
er finds that the majority of the older 
teachers who taught the specialize 
subject for years are not at all happy 
about teaching biology. They still long 
for the good old days when a mont 
could be spent upon learning all the 
details about a frog and a crayfish and 
many hours could be spent by the 
pupil in dissecting the animal and 
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making drawings of what he was sup- 
posed to see. The writer suspects that 
many of the schools reporting that 
biology is organized around the prin- 
ciples of biology are giving lip service 
to a trend rather than reflecting an 
actual shift in emphasis. 


The federal bulletin 
shows also that 10.9 per 
cent of the courses are 
based on topics selected 
for importance in daily living. A 
course which is organized somewhat 
along these lines and which makes a 
considerable departure from the tradi- 
tional biology courses has been pub- 
lished by the Board of Education of 
the City of New York under the title 
General Biology: 10th Year (Curricu- 
lum Bulletin, 1951-52 Series, No. 7). 
The course is divided into nine units: 
“Why We Study Biology,” “Why 
We Behave the Way We Do,” “How 
the Body Works,” “Nutrition,” “Pre- 
venting and Controlling Disease,” 
“Microorganisms and Household 
Pests,” “Reproduction,” “Heredity,” 
and “The Pageant of the Past.” 
Each unit is divided into problems, 
and each problem is focused on an 
understanding of some human ac 
tivity. Por example, in the unit, “Why 
Do We Behave the Way We Do,” the 
Problems are as follows: 
What activities can we perform 
hat new activities do we learn 
up? 
How do we learn something new? 
How do memory and reasoning depend on 


brain structure? 


Basing the 
course on 
principles 


at birth? 
as we grow 


What is meant by intelligence? 

How do emotions affect learning? 

Why do people react differently to the sam 
situation? 

Why is adolescence considered an awkwar 
age? 


Two useful Quite often, forward 
textbooks looking courses of stud; 

are ahead of the progres 
made by textbooks. When this hap 
pens, the course of study is not likely 
to be put to effective use because 
teachers, as a rule, are accustomed tc 
following some basic textbook. Wher 
making surveys, the author has found 
many school systems with a well- 
formulated course of study. Classroom 
visitation, however, showed that the 
teachers were still following some 
basic book. 

Two recently revised textbooks in 
biology, however, appear to be focused 
upon the same kinds of outcomes as 
the recommended New York course. 
Basic Biology for High Schools by 
Carroll Lane Fenton and Paul E. 
Kambly (Macmillan Co., 1953) ine 
cludes the following units: “Living 
Things and Their World,” “The 
Make-up of Organisms,” “Groups 
and Kinds of Organisms,” “Foods for 
the Living World,” “Feeding the 
Animal Kingdom,” “Organs, Sys- 
tems, and Health,” “Producing New 
Organisms,” “Qld Characters and 
New Ones,” “How Living Things 
Have Changed,” “Communities and 
Control,” and “Conserving Our World 

Ourselves.” 
a School Biology by Charlotte 
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L. Grant, H. Keith Cady, and Nathan 
A. Neal (McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1952) includes the following useful 
units: “The Out-of-Doors in Autumn 
and Spring,” “Food for Living 
Things,” “Food for Body Building,” 
“Body Processes at Work,” “Living 
Things in Action,” “Keeping the 
Body Healthy,” “The Story of New 
Life,’ “Continuing Life on the 
Earth,” and “Plants and Animals in 
Balance.” 

A comparison of the content of the 
two books and the New York course of 
study shows a close similarity. With a 
good course of study to set up the 
problems and to suggest appropriate 
experiences with the textbooks and 
other materials, it would seem that the 
teaching of biology is finally reaching 
the stage of maturity. 


Tue McCarran ACT AND 
PROGRESS IN SCIENCE 


HE McCarran Act, designed to 
Tens immigration, has aroused 
a great deal of controversy. Scientists 
have protested vigorously against the 
provisions of the act because it bars 
the entrance of some foreign scientists 
to this country. Some foreigners have 
even been denied visas to enter this 
country to attend scientific confer- 
ences and to share their knowledge 
with our own scientists. Appearing be- 
fore the President’s Commission on 
Immigration, Alan T. Waterman, 
director of the National Science 
Foundation, warned that America is 
not self-sufficient when it comes to 
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scientific talent. his 


point, he said: 


To illustrate 


Radar, the atomic bomb, jet aircraft, and 
penicillin were perfected in the United States 
on the basis of discoveries and research in 
foreign countries to which we were given 
ready access. The extent to which the United 
States needs to draw scientific knowledge 
from abroad is indica 


ed by an analysis of 
the nationality of scientists awarded the 
Nobel prize. During the first twenty years of 
the Nobel prizes, a total of forty-three 
awards were made in physical sciences. Fif- 
teen of these went to Germany, twenty-six 
to other European nations, and only two 
to Americans. None of the seventeen awards 
in medicine and physiology went to Amer- 
cans. Of the sixty awards in the physical 
sciences in the years 1921-49, forty-four 
went to European scientists, two to Asian 
scientists, and fourteen to Americans: 
Although a considerable number of Ameri- 
can scientists have received Nobel prizes, 
the fact remains that to date three oul of 
four of these awards in science have gone tO 
scientists outside the United States. 


Tt is unfortunate but true that the 
majority of Americans believe that 
we are the best in every line of en- 
deavor. Scientists are in agreement 
that a large fraction of the basic dis- 
coveries in science have been made in 
other countries. It is fairly easy to get 
funds for some piece of directed re- 
search in which the problem to be 
solved has some practical value. It 1§ 
much more difficult to get support for 
basic research. Yet it is true that ap- 
plied science is based upon the dis- 
coveries of pure science in which the 
sole objective was that of discovering 
more about the ways in which nature 
operates. If we are going to bar foreig” 
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scientists from our shores, our sci- 
entific progress will suffer in the realms 
both of pure science and of applied 
Science. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
AND NARCOTICS 


Wwe in the November, 1952, 
issue of the NEA Journal, 
Roma Gans, professor of education at 
leachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, discusses the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. The extent and spread of 
juvenile delinquency is shown in the 
following paragraphs from her article: 


one million children are 


Approximately 
aw each year. 


getting into trouble with the | 
Most of these youngsters are between the 
ages of ten and seventeen. According to 
FBI statistics for the years 1945 through 
1951, boys and girls under eighteen years of 
age were arrested for such crimes as criminal 
homicide, auto theft, breaking into and 
entering property, arson, rape, and pos- 
Sessing and carrying weapons. 

Even if the number of juvenile offenders 
does not increase proportionally with the 
increase in population, the number of boys 
and girls who will be in trouble with the 
law ten years from now if the present rate 
in delinquency continues will be 1,500,000. 
And this staggering figure may be optimistic 
in light of the data of juvenile courts which 
reveal an increase of 19 per cent in number 
of cases handled from 1948 to 1951. 


One aspect of this problem is the 
alarming increase in the number of 
young persons in their teens and early 
twenties who are arrested for violation 
of the narcotic laws. This problem is 
especially acute in the larger cities. A 
Manual giving basic information for 
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teachers concerning narcotics is pub- 
lished by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. The book, written 
by Jesse Feiring Williams, is entitled 
Narcotics: The Study of a Modern 
Problem. 

This manual is divided into two 
parts. Part I supplies information 
about narcotics—what they are, what 
effects they have, how a narcotic ad- 
dict may be recognized; cure of drug 
addiction, and steps in narcotic con- 
trol. The second part deals with sug- 
gestions for teaching about narcotics 
—questions on narcotics, how pupils 
can co-operate in narcotic control, ac- 
tivities for learning about narcotics, 
and instruction about narcotics at 
various grade levels. While some states 
have laws regarding the inclusion of 
some content concerning narcotics and 
alcohol, that the teaching has not 
been generally successful is shown by 
the increases in drug addiction. This 
pamphlet provides many suggestions 
for making the program more effec- 


tive. 


MATERIALS USEFUL FOR TEACHERS 
To help in 
teaching 

about race 


Educators will be inter- 
ested in a new approach 
to the study of race re- 
lations as presented ina 
bulletin published by UNESCO, en- 
titled What Is Race? This new ap“ 
indicated by a foreword: 

t of this booklet is to present, 
Y certain essential informa- 
biological aspects of race. 
discoveries in the field of 


proach is 

The objec 
in a popular wa 
tion about the 
Of recent years, 
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human genetics and anthropology have 
thrown new light on the old problems of how 
races are formed and the nature of the 
difference between them. It was felt that 
certain provisional conclusions reached by 
scientists who work on such problems could 
be put into nontechnical language and illus- 
trated—often in a necessarily oversimplified 
form—so as to make them more easily in- 
telligible to the layman. An acquaintance 
with the more important of these conclusions 
is necessary for the proper understanding of 
the race question as it now exists. At the 
same time, it should be pointed out that 
what is stated in the pages that follow does 
not claim to cover the field of the social 
sciences or that of race relations. Nor is it 
specially concerned with social problems and 
educational measures, which vary in differ- 
ent countries according to local conditions. 


The booklet is divided into three 
parts: (1) “Is There a Pure Race?” 
(2) “Is There a Superior Race?” and 
(3) “Are There Unchangeable Race 
Differences?” Answers to these ques- 
tions are based upon the effects of the 
processes of mutation, selection, adap- 
tation, migration, and isolation. The 
booklet is illustrated with diagrams 
which present these processes in sim- 
plified form. It can be understood 
easily by pupils of Grade X. 

The Appendix is especially valu- 
able. It includes a series of statements 
regarding the nature of race and race 
differences which have been formu- 
lated and accepted by physical an- 
thropologists and geneticists of inter- 
national reputation. It also includes 
some suggestions for group discus- 
sions and a bibliography of useful 
books. 

This booklet should be of great 
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value in the study of high-school 
biology as an example of how the prin- 
ciples of biology may be applied in 
the solution of problems of great im- 
portance in promoting international 
good will and understanding. It may 
be obtained at $1.00 a copy from the 
United States sales agency for 
UNESCO publications, Columbia 
University Press, New York 27, New 
York. 


The world 
we live in 


Beginning with the issuc 
of December 8, 1952, 
Life magazine started 
the publication of a series of twelve 
articles called “The World We Live 
In.” This series they describe as 
follows: 


A series of major articles, appearing at 
regular intervals over the course of the next 
two years, will depict the violent drama in 
which the planet Earth came to be and the 
infinitely varied yet ordered pattern of its 
physical structure and abundant life. For 
this series, a special team of editors and 
reporters, aided by the world’s best scientific 
authorities, will direct a score of painters 
and photograhers in an original summation 
of the nature of things. The continuing text 
will be written by Lincoln Barnett, author 
of The Universe and Dr. Einstein. “The 
World We Live In” will be scientifically 
accurate yet presented in a clear and 
dramatic way readily understood by readers 
without scientific background. 


The first of the articles, “The Earth 
Is Born,” describes the birth of out 
planet, the chief events in its past and 
Present life, and its eventual death. 
Succeeding articles will deal with 
“The Three Realms of the Physical 
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World” (the sea, the land, and the 
atmosphere), “The Growth and 
Spread of Life over the Earth,” “The 
Extremes of Earthly Environment,” 
and “The Far Frontiers in Space be- 
yond the Earth.” Two of the articles 
have now appeared. They live up to 
the advance billing in every respect. 


Teachers “Group action,” “group 
as leaders dynamics,” “group dis- 
of groups cussion,” and similar 


phrases are frequently 
met in the educational literature of the 
day. But there is no clear understand- 
Mg of the effective means for carrying 
on the process so that necessary poli- 
“les and decisions can be reached 
through the action of the groups con- 
cerned. Two pamphlets which will 
help train persons to handle the re- 
SPonsibilities of leading group discus- 
Sion have recently been received at the 
editorial ofice. 
The first is Teachers Prepare for 
'scussion Group Leadership, written 
by Stephen M. Corey, of the Horace 
“ ann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Cop ctimentation at Teachers College, 
clic University; Paul M. Hal- 
Elna of Syracuse University; and 
in A eth Lowe, a classroom teacher 
e public schools of Fair Lawn, 
ia The pamphlet is pub- 
Uy by Teachers College, Columbia 
n ersity, New York 27, New York, 
sells for $0.60 a copy. 
E booklet describes a one-day 
re ning session that was planned to 
Prove the ability of teacher leaders 
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of discussion groups. The training 
“Was designed for a particular kind of 
total school staff conference” at West 
Orange, New Jersey. The first of the 
book’s three chapters tells about the 
background of the project; chapter ii 
describes the training session and the 
training materials; chapter iii reports 
the evaluation data that were ob- 
tained for appraising the results of the 
entire project. An appendix presents a 
transcription of the recorded “training 
tape” and various evaluation forms. 
The second publication is entitled 
Discussion Guide for Teachers of Eng- 
lish, and it was prepared by a commit- 
tee of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English under the chairmanship 
of Kate V. Wofford, of the University 
of Florida. According to the Intro- 


duction: 

The pamphlet is divided into two sec- 
tions. Part I is the presentation of discus- 
sion as a democratic method of finding solu- 
tions to problems. Reasons are given for the 
use of discussion in our democratic society, 
and a case is presented for its use by teach- 
ers. Moreover, an effort is made to point 
up the techniques used by successful dis- 
cussion groups, with special emphasis upon 
the roles assumed and played by the indi- 
viduals who compose them. Finally, the 
section closes with a report ofa discussion 
group who took the materials presented in 
this pamphlet and experimented with them. 
t only suggestive of the use 


to which the pamphlet can be put, but it has 
he advantage of clarifying both the 
ion as well as its 


The report is no 


also tl i 
content of the discuss 


process. 

Part II de: 
suitable to discussion grou, à 
erested in the teaching of English. 


als with a series of problems 
ps by teachers 


int 
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This pamphlet is sold for $1.00 by 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 8110 South Halsted Strect, 
Chicago 21, Illinois. 

Both pamphlets are of exceptional 
value to all persons concerned with the 
training of discussion leaders. 


CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 
FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


AKING ADMINISTRATION serve 
M our educational needs is the 
theme of a series of related conferences 
and workshops to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during July and 
August. The Midwest Administration 
Center, with Francis S. Chase as 
director, is sponsoring the conferences 
in collaboration with the American 
Association of School Administrators 
and other institutions and organiza- 
tions. This is part of a nation-wide 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration supported by the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation. 

The conferences will be of interest 
to principals, supervisors, superin- 
tendents, members of state depart- 
ments of education, faculty members 
of institutions preparing administra- 
tors, school-board members, and citi- 
zens interested in schools. Each con- 
ference will be centered on problems 
arising in some aspect of administra- 
tion. The topics to be dealt with are 
scheduled as follows: 
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July 6-7, Developing Leadership for Im- 
proved Instruction 

July 13-14, Improving Consultative Services 
to Schools 

July 20-21, Improving the Effectiveness of 
Boards of Education 

July 27-28, Creating Effective Organization 
for Education 

August 3-4, Developing Sound Finance 
Policies for Education 

August 10-11, Developing Public Under- 
standing and Responsibility for Educa- 
tion 


For persons who wish to secure 
credit for conference participation and 
additional study, there will be a work- 
shop on “Educational Administration 
and Supervision” (Education Course 
330A, B, C). Attendance at any two 
of the conferences and completion of 
related workshop requirements will 
earn one course credit. A participant 
may earn one, two, or three course 
credits, depending upon the number of 
conferences attended and of related 
requirements completed. 

Copies of the conference and work- 
shop programs, with instructions for 
securing living accommodations, May 
be obtained from either Francis S- 
Chase, director of the Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center, or Herman G- 
Richey, secretary of the Department 
of Education, both at the University 
of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


WILBUR L. BEAUCHAMP 
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The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Witsur L. BEAU- 
cHamp, professor of the 
teaching of science at the University 
of Chicago, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHI- 
CAGO COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION reports an investigation 
of the University’s responsibility for, 
and opportunities in, educational tele- 
vision, with specific attention to aims, 
principles of operation, criteria of 
success, and suggestions for programs. 
Because of its timeliness and impor- 
tance, the report takes up more space 
than can usually be allotted to a 
single article. JonatHON C. McLEN- 
DON, assistant professor of education 
at Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina, points out that when stu- 
dents’ scores on the same tests are 
Compared and when the enlarged 
Scope of the subject is considered, 
teachers of high-school English are 
found to be doing as good a job as, 
if not a better one than, did their 
Counterparts of years gone by. WAL- 
TER V. Kautrers, professor and cur- 
Ticulum specialist in language arts at 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


the College of Education, University 
of Illinois, reviews the per cents of 
high-school students enrolled in for- 
eign languages in the individual states 
and breaks down the figures for the 
various languages. CHARLES BROD- 
sky, chairman of the social-studies 
department of Central Commercial 
and Technical High School, Newark, 
New Jersey, distinguishes between 
unsuccessful and successful teachers, 
pointing out that the good teacher 
must constantly be on the alert for 
new methods and presentations to in- 
spire and interest today’s student, 
who has different attitudes toward 
learning and culture than he himself 
or previous students may have had. 
Crayton M. GJERDE, associate pro- 
fessor of education at San Diego State 
College, and Marvin D. ALCORN, 
professor of education at the same in- 
stitution, present a list of selected 
references on extra-class activities. 


L. A. Van DYKE, pro- 

fessor of education, State 

University of Iowa. CAR- 
HAMPLIN, professor of edu- 
State College. 


Reviewers 
of books 


roti D. C ; 
cation, Pennsylvania 


TELEVISION AND THE UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


EDITORIAL Note: In 1945, televi- 
sion came out of the laboratory and 
into the lives of the American people. 
In that year the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission began its allocation 
of channels to those who applied for 
them, assuming that some 394 station 
assignments were possible. But when 
these stations began to operate, it was 
discovered that engineering predic- 
tions needed correction. Furthermore, 
new technological advances indicated 
that the existing transmitting and re- 
ceiving equipment might soon become 
obsolete. Late in 1948, therefore, the 
FCC announced that it would allocate 
no more channels until it had had time 
to study the whole matter. 

The decision to delay further allo- 
cation gave educational institutions 
opportunity to organize their forces 
and to present the case for the reserva- 
tion of some channels for noncommer- 
cial use. A Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television was formed to mo- 
bilize resources and present testimony 
to the FCC. Despite the active oppo- 
sition of the commercial broadcasters, 
the educational forces were so articu- 
late and forceful that the FCC gave 
them first its attention and then its 
support. On April 11, 1952, it an- 
nounced that it would once again be- 
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gin allocation of stations but that a 
number of them would be reserved for 
one year, awaiting applications from 
educational institutions. After this pe- 
riod of one year, the reserved channels 
would presumably be released for 
commercial use. The FCC also added 
a new band for broadcasting, which is 
not receivable on most present sets. 
As a result, it became possible to allo- 
cate a total of 2,053 new stations, of 
which 242 were reserved for noncom- 
mercial operation. 

In Chicago, the one remaining 
channel—Channel_ Eleven—on the 
present band was reserved for educa- 
tional television. This reservation is in 
force only until June 2, 1953. A city- 
wide committee made up of represent- 
atives of numerous educational agen- 
cies in the area has been exploring the 
possibilities of operating a television 
station on Channel Eleven. Chancel- 
lor Lawrence A. Kimpton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the Universi- 
ty’s Board of Radio felt that the re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of the 
University in the operation of such 4 
station should be explored by a faculty 
Committee on Educational Televi- 
sion. This committee was set up and 
charged with the following duties: 


First, to examine the concept of SS 
tional television and recommend any genera 
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policies which should govern the Universi- 
ty’s participation in its operation; 

Second, to explore the resources of the 
University, its allied agencies, and the com- 
munity in order to develop program ideas 
which would be sound educationally and 
which would use the medium of television to 
the best advantage. 


The Committee had only a short 
time to make its study and prepare its 
Teport, and it did not originally plan to 
Publish the document. However, 
members of the Editorial Committee 
of the School Review believe that the 
report is of great general interest and 
that it contains many ideas of value to 
other groups concerned with educa- 
tional television. The Committee on 
Educational Television and Chancellor 
Kimpton consented to the suggestion 
that a major portion of the report be 
Presented here. The original document 
has been abbreviated for publication, 


FINAL REPORT OF 


THE UNIVERSITY’S OBJECTIVES IN 
ENGAGING IN TELEVISION 


Television is a great new instru- 
ment which a university may use in 
achieving its traditional objectives. 

In broad terms, those objectives are 
Commonly thought to be (1) the acqui- 
Sition of knowledge, (2) the preserva- 
tion of knowledge, and (3) the trans- 
mission of knowledge. In transmitting 
knowledge, there are three groups 
With which the university works di- 
rectly: those young people who are to 

€ educated to carry on scholarly tra- 
Itions, those young people who are to 
© educated for the professions and for 


particularly by selecting only a sample 
of the program ideas that were in- 
cluded. 

The members of the Committee on 
Educational Television are: 


CYRIL O. HOULE, chairman, Professor of Ed- 
ucation and Dean of University College 

Revet N. Denney, Associate Professor of 
Social Sciences in the College 

Donato Horton, Assistant Professor of 
Sociology 

Joun O. Hutcuens, Professor and Chairman 
of the Department of Physiology 

WARREN C. Jounson, Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Chemistry, As- 
sociate Dean of the Division of Physical 
Sciences, and Scientific Adviser on the 
Argonne Laboratory 

Cart H. Krartine, Professor of Oriental 
Languages and Literature and Director of 
the Oriental Institute 

Henry W. Sams, Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish in the College and Director of the 
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responsible leadership in society, and 
such adults as wish to further their 
education. Less directly but equally 
powerfully, the university also “trans- 
mits knowledge” by being a constant 
influence for good in society. It takes 
its place among those agencies which 
act to improve the culture, the quali- 
ty of living, and the rational accom- 
plishment of social ends. Intellectually 
speaking, it is foremost among these 
agencies and therefore must accept 
some responsibility for leading them. 


THE ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Committee believes that televi- 
sion can have a limited use so far as re- 
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search is concerned. The study of the 
communication process now carried on 
in several parts of the University will 
certainly be enhanced by the opportu- 
nity for direct access to television pro- 
graming and controlled audience re- 
search. Furthermore, television may 
be of assistance in appealing for data 
or for materials. It may even provide 
the medium for organizing fairly sys- 
tematically a group of observers or 
workers who can provide data to re- 
search scholars, paralleling in this way 
the work of the Harvard Observatory 
in astronomy. While it is possible that 
in these ways individual discoveries of 
marked importance may be made, the 
Committee believes that research ac- 
tivities could and should take up only 
a modest amount of time in the total 
program offering of Channel Eleven. 


THE PRESERVATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


The television screen has little in 
common with the library, the muse- 
um, or the other agencies by means of 
which the modern university insures 
that the records of knowledge be pre- 
served. The only value which televi- 
sion would appear to have in meeting 
this goal is in the file of films and other 
material which might be created as 
records of past programs or sources of 
future ones. This file may prove to be 
of great importance, and television 
may turn out to have a great influence 
on the production of educational 
films. The Committee feels, however, 
that the technological preservation of 
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knowledge will be only an incidental 
by-product of Channel Eleven. On the 
other hand, preservation of knowledge 
in the sense of giving it currency 
among people outside of universities is 
one of the great potentialities of tele- 
vision. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF KNOWLEDGE 


It is to the third of the three great 
objectives of the university that tele- 
vision will make its outstanding con- 
tribution. This new invention is a me- 
dium of communication of impelling 
power. It has come upon us all so re- 
cently that its significance is hard to 
grasp. Already the citizens of greater 
Chicago possess 1,250,000 television 
sets, and the saturation point is as yet 
not near. No medium of print—not 
even the Chicago Tribune—comes 
close to this figure. For the purposes of 
education, the spread of this new me- 
dium of communication is of crucial 
significance. Television is to the public 
lecture or appearance as the printed 
book was to the manuscript. The num- 
ber of persons who can see and hear an 
individual speaker or a demonstration 
has achieved a new order of magni- 
tude. Furthermore, the singular flexi- 
bility of the camera and its capacity 
for detailed and direct observation (al- 
ready demonstrated in the operating 
rooms of hospitals) gives to televisio” 
a qualitative as well as a quantitative 
advantage. , 

If the transmission of knowledge 1$ 
the chief end of educational television, 
it is appropriate to look more closely 
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at the use which might properly be 
made of it by the University of 
Chicago. i 

It will not, of course, play a large 
part in the education which the Uni- 
versity gives on its own Quadrangles 
to those who are preparing to be schol- 
ars or to enter the professions or other 
pursuits of modern citizenship. Our 
students will presumably look and 
learn, but, in doing so, they will ordi- 
narily be a part of the larger public 
which is being served. The production 
of programs or the operation of the 
station may have some value for some 
of our students, but the number will 
almost certainly be small. 

On the other hand, we might rea- 
Sonably hope that, over the years, ed- 
ucational television may improve the 
caliber and increase the number of the 
students who come to us. If Channel 
Eleven is successful in taking ideas out 
into the community, if it can help par- 
ents to raise their children more intel- 
ligently, if it can give teachers a better 
idea of how to teach, if it can capture 
the imagination of able young people 
and give them insights, incentives, 
and goals, and particularly if the Uni- 
versity can be presented in such a 
fashion that its aspirations and its 
Work are better understood, the result 
will surely be an improved and a 
broadened student body. 

Television will prove of enormous 
Value in the education of those mature 
Members of our society who wish to 
Continue to learn. From its beginning, 
the University has considered adult 
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education to be one of its central tasks. 
It was the first university in America 
to. build extension programs into its 
basic structure; where it has led, the 
other universities have followed. Tele- 
vision presents a great new frontier for 
adult education, and the University’s 
proper role now is, as it has always 
been, that of a pioneer. 

When Channel Eleven is placed in 
operation, countless Chicagoans will 
turn to it with the conscious purpose 
of improving themselves. They will 
have, from the beginning, the same 
sense of dedication and involvement 
that has characterized the “Third 
Programme” of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. As time goes on, 
other people will become interested in 
those reaches of knowledge and art 
about which they know nothing and 
with which they have had no previous 
contact. The Committee believes that, 
over the years, there would come into 
existence a large body of consistent 
and conscientious viewers for whom 
television will have brought the ideal 
of lifelong learning much nearer to re- 
alization. . 

But the value of educational televi- 
sion will not stop here. Indeed, it may 
well be said that the chief objective 
has not yet been mentioned. It is, in 
brief, the power that television will 
give the University to strengthen its 
influence in the improvement of our 
society. Universities are vast store- 
houses of knowledge which needs to be 
translated into action. If the things 
which our professors know are given 
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articulate expression, they will become 
a part of the stock of ideas which are 
discussed and acted upon. The facts, 
controversies, and concerns of the var- 
ious academic disciplines may be pre- 
sented for their own inherent values 
and in such a way that they may all be 
brought to bear on decisions which the 
individual citizen must make. Stand- 
ards of excellence and good taste may 
be set. In countless ways, both direct 
and subtle, the programs presented on 
Channel Eleven will have their effect. 

Furthermore, the quality of the 
University is a product not only of re- 
search and discussion among its own 
members but also of the life of the 
community in which it functions. By 
subjecting themselves through the use 
of television to the examination and 
judgment of their communities, uni- 
versity faculties may grow in wisdom 
as well as in practical influence. No 
other medium offers to faculties so im- 
mediate a communication with the 
public, together with so little com- 
promise of their essential independ- 
ence. 

Among other things, educational 
television should have some impact 
upon commercial television. The Com- 
mittee accepts the fact that commer- 
cial stations, with their tremendous re- 
sources, must be assumed as a neces- 
sary, desirable, and usually predomi- 
nant source of programs for mass 
audiences. Such stations must also ac- 
cept the fact that, to the viewer, 
Channel Eleven is only a flick of the 
selector away from them. Educational 
television is a real competition, and 
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they must meet it. Many of those who 
are employed in commercial television 
are eager to improve it, but they can- 
not convince the advertisers and the 
station managers. An outside point of 
reference and quality is needed. It is 
needed equally by the external critics 
of commercial television. As Channel 
Eleven grows in excellence, it will pro- 
vide at least one standard against 
which other stations may be judged. 
In the long run, an educational station 
may raise the level of quality of all 
television. 

Some of the comments on preceding 
pages may have suggested that telev!- 
sion could be a powerful public rela- 
tions instrument for the University- 
The Committee believes that one of 
the consequences of participation in 
Channel Eleven would indeed be a 
strengthening of the relationship Þe- 
tween the University and the Chicago 
community. There can be no doubt, 
however, of the fact that direct pro- 
motion of the University’s facilities 
would be unworthy, undignified, and 
self-defeating. The hortatory intona- 
tion of commercial advertising is pre- 
cisely the tone of voice which educa- 
tional television should avoid. If the 
University is respected today, it is be- 
cause it performs its basic functions 
well. It can gain further respect by 
television only if it directs its attention 
to the proper ends which should be 
achieved. 

In conclusion, then, the broad ob- 
jectives of educational television are 
identical with these which shoul 
characterize all of the activities of # 
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university. Most distinctively, how- 
ever, television should be designed and 
used primarily as an instrument of 
adult education and of broad commu- 
nity improvement. As such, it will 
have a powerful impact on both the 
outside world and upon the University 
itself. For the quality of a university is 
related to, and dependent upon, the 
quality of the society of which it is a 
part. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 


In its recommendations as to how 
the University might use television as 
an instrument of general education, 
the Committee has been guided by 
certain conceptions of television as a 
means of communication. The pro- 
&ram ideas presented in this report 
Test upon a number of assumptions 
about both the possibilities and the 
limitations of television evaluated 
from the point of view of the purposes 
of the University. The Committee has 
Not made a systematic study of the 
medium, but it has organized the com- 
Mon-sense observations of its mem- 

ers in order to facilitate its work. 


COMPARISON OF TELEVISION WITH 
OTHER MEDIA 

sie extraordinary versatility of 
Vision in comparison with other 
Means of mass communication was 
ie of the considerations plainly ac- 
ia a in the favorable attitude 
€ faculty toward the Committee’s 
Proposal that the University of Chica- 
= ie participate in the operation 
hannel Eleven. This versatility is 
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best demonstrated by comparing tele- 
vision with other media that have 
been used by the University. It is im- 
portant in making such comparisons 
to observe that in television we should 
be using not merely a novel physical 
instrument of reproduction, transmis- 
sion, and reception, but a new type of 
communication network whose eco- 
nomic and social characteristics are of 
crucial importance to the telecaster. 
Television and film.—To begin with, 
to make a helpful comparison between 
television and the educational motion- 
picture film, it must be recognized at 
once that, although television re- 
sembles the film in its production and 
reproduction of audio-visual images, it 
differs profoundly from the film in its 
mode of distribution and, therefore, 
also in the social structure and physi- 
cal conditions of the audience which 
receives the image. The educational 
film is distributed mechanically to 
out-of-home audiences whose size is 
dependent on the seating facilities in 
the place of projection and on the rela- 
tive success of more or less elaborate 
prior arrangements in mobilizing in- 
terest and overcoming the obstacles 
that impede the organization of such 
groups. The television audio-visual 
image, whether studio “live” program 
or film, is distributed by cable and 
wave to home receivers. Educational 
film systems in the United States, 
while they reach many people, do not 
reach the mass audience in the largest 
sense. The educational film appears to 
be most successful in serving special 
audiences, primarily within institu- 
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tions such as schools, libraries, muse- 
ums, offices, and plants. The proposed 
television station, while it can be em- 
ployed to reach group audiences (as in 
daytime broadcasts to school class- 
rooms), will reach a mass audience al- 
ready created by commercial broad- 
casting and far beyond the reach of 
mechanically distributed film. 

It may be admitted that, from a 
technical viewpoint, “live” television 
production is sometimes handicapped 
because the “live” image does not go 
through the careful editing and cut- 
ting process of film production. In 
practice, however, the broadcaster 
may produce his program first on film, 
when precise editing is essential, or 
“live” where other values are more im- 
portant. We have also heard the com- 
ment that the nontelevision projected 
film is superior in “texture” to the 
image on television. It may be that on 
occasion the ideal design of a program 
may have to be sacrificed because of 
technical limitations of the television 
image (especially where color is a nec- 
essary element), but this seems a mi- 
hor restriction. Whatever disadvan- 
tages each medium might have theo- 
retically, in practice they serve differ- 
ent ends; and there can be little doubt 
that television offers much greater 
possibilities for general adult educa- 
tion. 

Television and radio.—In its discus- 
sions with other members of the facul- 
ty, the Committee occasionally en- 
countered the argument that for cer- 
tain purposes, such as the broadcast- 
ing of music, radio should be used in 
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preference to television. We also heard 
the opinion expressed that television is 
not a suitable medium for the trans- 
mission of highly conceptualized 
thought, that print is the necessary 
medium for this purpose. Our answer 
to these views is twofold. First, even 
if these contentions were true, they 
would be irrelevant, since in fact we 
do not have access to radio compa- 
rable to the anticipated access of tele- 
vision, nor do we have access to any 
printed medium of mass circulation 
comparable in its range and impact 
with television. Second, we believe it 
unwise to bind ourselves by any such 
a priori assumptions about what tele- 
vision can or cannot do. We recom- 
mend as a basic principle of education- 
al television that it adopt an imagina- 
tive and experimental attitude toward 
the medium. 

It should not be presumed that the 
formulas evident in commercial broad- 
casting practice suggest more than a 
start in the development of the telev!- 
sion art. The visual qualities of the 
television screen are emphasized as if 
it were assumed that the screen is al- 
ways viewed or must always be 
viewed. The fact is that it is possible 
to blank out the screen or use it for 
nonobjective patterns that may °" 
may not be attended by the audience 
while audio programs are broadcast 
over TV. This change of pace from 
audio-visual to audio can be drama- 
tized in the other direction by shifts 
from audio-visual to pure visual with- 
out audio. It can be assumed that 
these possibilities and other interest- 
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ing practices, which are only now be- 
Ing considered by commercial televi- 
Sion, might be fully developed by edu- 
cational television. It should be re- 
membered that a noncommercial 
broadcaster, who does not have to 
Write off each experiment as a failure 
if it does not please its first audience, 
operates with a longer time perspec- 
tive. The expansion of the art is partly 
a matter of patiently teaching new ex- 
pectations and attitudes to new 
audiences. 
IMMEDIACY OF REPORTAGE 
The versatility of television distri- 
bution is due to its combination of the 
communicative powers of the sound 
Motion picture with the flexibility and 
economy of a radio distribution sys- 
tem. The electronic form of television 
distribution makes possible the direct 
and instantaneous transmission of an 
image of on-going events; it cuts out 
the time-consuming, cumbersome, and 
expensive distribution procedure re- 
quired by film and the printed media. 
Its power to show events at the mo- 
ment of their occurrence, for example, 
&lves television, like radio, a special 
Significance as a means of mobilizing a 
Community for collective action. From 
the viewpoint of the university, this 
Mobilization potentiality is probably 
Of little importance; it seems likely 
that most educational programs would 
Not lose their significance if they were 
first recorded on film and broadcast 
ater. The commercial broadcasters 
ave found that rebroadcast does not 
€Preciate most of their programs. 
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However, television permits a very 
flexible schedule, ranging from direct 
and immediate broadcast of events 
whose interest is momentary to the 
broadcast of film material of timeless 
relevance. 

While neither journalistic timeliness 
nor action-and-opinion mobilization 
are necessarily high on the list of cri- 
teria for university telecasting, it 
would be unsound to argue that one 
time is always just as good as another 
for the presentation of materials that 
bear implications for contemporary 
events. It should be a recognized 
responsibility of the university-as- 
broadcaster to provide a background 
of knowledge in depth for the current 
crises of social action. Furthermore, 
the definition of “event” employed by 
commercial TV is noticeably limited 
to human interest, politics, interna- 
tional news, fashion, and a few other 
journalistic rubrics. A university 
might prefer to enlarge or modify such 
definitions by regarding the announce- 
ment of noteworthy changes in scien- 
tific theory, or newly observed shifts 
in social structure, and a variety of 
other “happenings” as equally inter- 
esting “events.” The freedom to 
handle such program materials on an 
immediate and topical basis would 
constitute a genuine advantage to the 


educational broadcaster. 
FUGITIVE IMPACT ON THE AUDIENCE 


Television broadcasts have the dis- 
advantage of being fugitive, not only 
fugitive from the viewpoint of the 
audience, ordinarily leaving no perma- 
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nent record with the viewer except in 
memory, but also fugitive in that the 
broadcaster himself often retains no 
permanent recording for re-examina- 
tion or rebroadcasting in the future. 
However, since methods of recording 
on film are available, the system is 
adequately flexible; the telecaster’s 
real problem is to be wise enough to 
record certain programs that will be 
valuable in the future, leaving unre- 
corded those that have only a tempo- 
rary value. 

The circumstance that the audience 
receives a fugitive communication pre- 
sents certain problems to the educa- 
tional telecaster that he has already 
had some experience with in the use of 
radio and film. The viewer has no op- 
portunity for concentrated study of 
television material; and such proc- 
esses as re-reading, analysis, and the 
linking of earlier with later phases of 
exposition have to be provided for in 
the structure of the program itself. In 
view of the fact that the University 
does not anticipate much emphasis on 
formal procedures of education, these 
limitations may be of little impor- 
tance. Where they do prove to be 
problematic, supplementary aids, such 
as printed materials, can be used to 
supply elements of repetition, recall, 
and continuity to its viewers. In gen- 
eral, the success of an educational 
broadcasting venture will be measured 
less by the impact of individual pro- 
grams than by the cumulative effects 
of a service through which runs con- 
sistently an emphasis on fundamental 
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LOCAL AMBIT OF EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION 

The television system, like radio 
and the newspaper, begins as a local 
enterprise and may be maintained in 
whole or in part as a service originat- 
ing primarily within the community 
and directed toward the community 
audience. It is quite different in the 
field of the action picture film. The 
prevailing conditions of both enter- 
tainment and educational film produc- 
tion and distribution commit them to 
a national audience. ‘The local dimen- 
sion of television is of very great sig- 
nificance to the University. Much of 
the Committee’s thought about the 
role of the University in Channel 
Eleven contemplates a richness of re- 
ciprocal relationships between the 
University and the city of Chicago. 
For example, we can imagine the de- 
velopment of a Chicago-centered doc- 
umentary film service originating 
within, and distributed to, the com- 
munity—a service in which the people, 
events, and problems of the communi- 
ty are given pictorial representation. 
Conversely, the University itself and 
its activities will become available w 
the community in a new way. This 
does not exclude the telecasting of 
films and line programs from nonlocal 


‘sources. The system is flexible here, 


too. It can serve as a distribution sy5~ 
tem for standard films that are not 
limited in their interest. We expect 
also to participate in network arrane° 
ments with other educational stations, 
thus sharing programs of more tha? 
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local interest (and, incidentally, shar- 
ing the production costs). 


SIMULTANEITY OF RECEPTION 
oo SS characteristic of 
testa d re from its radio char- 
ceived si S, hat the broadcast is re- 
of the a os taneously by the members 
an Psi Like immediacy, this 
Se piip r coon is p pran 
domiion as significance in mobilizing 
deii eon iscussion. of events of the 
det asia political controversy, 
with is ot a population to deal 
Seber \ casei The University’s 
Purpose Wine seldom have such a 
ous ne evertheless, the simultane- 
People ery of its programs by many 

© discus L be expected to give rise 

pinion į sion and the exchange of 
orms of n ways not inherent in other 
two or AAE Thus, where 
the tore ore members of a family view 
ð e program, they are invited 

uring i Information and attitudes 

and aia experience which is novel 
vi ed sisi to each and are pro- 
it afterwa the opportunity to discuss 
resh rds while the impression 15 
have tii stimulating. When people’ 
b een the program simultaneously 
ie of ately, it can readily become a 

onversation in their subse- 

a ee The educational im- 
Te rathe or such discussion patterns 

Ways m r different from, and in some 
Sion pee, promising than, the discus- 
= ee gener- 
“hey ao pictures and books. 

mble most, of course, the 


to 
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patterns invoked by the daily news- 
paper or the weekly magazine. 


PLANNED “GROUP” RECEPTION 


A system that combines the proper- 
ties of localism, immediacy, and simul- 
taneity is also a medium through 
which communication may be effec- 
tively addressed to, and by prear- 
rangement received by, the members 
of organized groups in the community. 
One of our suggested operating prin- 
ciples is that the University provide 
such programs for the members of lo- 
cal organizations, especially profes- 
sional societies, such as those of law, 
dentistry, medicine, etc., whose mem- 


bers would wish to receive periodic re- 


ports on research in progress in their 


fields. It has also been suggested that 
there are many ways in which a uni- 
versity’s programs may be related to 
the interests and work of scientific 
amateurs, hobby groups, and crafts- 
men. It should not be assumed that to 


d reach such selected audi- 


address an 
cur- 


es will always amount to a con 
rent exclusion of other audiences. It 
J] be that programs for such 
audiences in the selective 
sense will generate “secondary” audi- 
ences of overhearers; and that what 
we can learn about these overlappings 
of the special interest and the general 
interest will prove to be of great theo- 
retical and tactical instruction for us. 
A local proadcasting enterprise will 
many opportunities for direct 
tion between the university- 
and the members of its 
both are immediately 


enc 


may we 
“primary” 


provide 
collabora 
as-broadcaster 


audience, since 
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available to each other in a way in 
which for example, the distant movie 
industry is not available to its clien- 
tele. Perhaps the most dramatic sug- 
gestions we have received in this con- 
nection have to do with ways in which 
members of the audience might col- 
laborate with university scientists in 
the conduct of massive experiments 
where hundreds or thousands of inde- 
pendent subjects, experimenters, or 
observers are required. 


CONTINUITY 


A local television system devoted 
entirely to educational purposes pro- 
vides for continuity and progression in 
successive programs. The University 
is not to be restricted to occasional 
episodes of communication but can or- 
ganize series of programs on the same 
theme. When it seemed desirable, such 
a series could be progressive, in the 
sense that each program in the series 
would represent an advance upon the 
knowledge communicated in the pre- 
ceding one. When there is continuity 
of broadcast service, there can be con- 
tinuity of audience—the building-up 
over the course of time of a “follow- 
ing,” an audience progressively in- 
volved in, and committed to, specific 
programs or predisposed to view many 
of the programs contributed by the 
University. 

We should observe that the progres- 
sive development of an audience can 
occur in several ways. It may be that, 
if the audience for programs of a given 
type increased steadily in number, it 
would reach a point where the popu- 
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larization process would begin to ac- 
celerate simply because of the number 
of people involved in it (on the prin- 
ciple that, when enough people are in- 
volved in an activity, the rest do not 
want to be “left out”). On the other 
hand, it may be that a certain audi- 
ence, given successively more complex 
views of the same subject, might be- 
come progressively smaller as the 
capacities of some of its members were 
exceeded, but with an increase in the 
average individual grasp of the sub- 
ject among the remainder. Again, it 
may be that shifts in the structure of 
an audience or in the expression of its 
response to a program make possible 
an upward revision of intellectual dif- 
ficulty and quality without significant 
losses in number. 

The relation between programing 
and these “developments” in the audi- 
ence is not that progressive and devel- 
opmental programing guarantees 
them but that it is one of the devices 
by which they can be hastened, meas- 
ured, and assessed. It is quite possible 
for an audience to show development 
in ways not contemplated by the pro- 
ducers; and, likewise, it is possible for 
developmental programs to fail to 
hold an audience through cumulative 
experiences. Nevertheless, wherever 
true cumulations are achieved, they 
can have profound effects, not only ™ 
the amassing of factual knowledge, 
but in the gaining of an understanding 
of the University and its work, of the 
meaning of science and scholarship, 
and in the sharing of enlightened atti- 
tudes and values. 
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How a medium like television may 
be used is as much a question of what 
the audience will accept as of the tech- 
nical requirements or possibilities of 
the instrument. It is the Committee’s 
impression that audiences have 
learned to expect that programs pro- 
duced in and transmitted from “natu- 
ral” locations (e.g., from a university 
laboratory or clinic) will be conducted 
mm a casual manner and will lack the 
finish of theatrical performances or of 
carefully edited documentary film. 
Where the role of the television cam- 
era is to witness “real” events, the ex- 
Pectations of the audience are adjust- 
ed to the conditions of life rather than 
art. We believe that it will be possible 
to produce many, if not most, of our 
Programs in a casual, natural, and 
friendly style which does not seek to 
Create illusions. 

Television appears to have rede- 
fined “glamor” by depreciating some 
Of the histrionic skills associated with 
the stage, the radio, and the movies 
and by emphasizing all the elements‘of 
Performance that favor a semiperson- 
alized relation between the performer 
and the audience. Some of this change 
1s the result of changes in production 
methods (rapid rehearsal of live shows 
With no possibility of retake), and 
Some of it is the result of changes in 
the reception situation (the casual, in- 
formal, unexcited attitude of the home 
Viewer). 

Commercial television producers 

ave experimented with a style that 
Clearly differs from theater and movie 
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style, especially in its cultivation of in- 
formality and “amateurism.” These 
tendencies are most obvious where 
television capitalizes on its candid- 
camera aspects and makes program 
material of the unpredictable, low- 
cost, and all-too-human conduct of the 
studio audience, the street scene, and 
so on. In more subtle form they ap- 
pear as the rather artful tendency to 
make the “casual” itself a new and 
higher standard of art. In both types 
of informality and “amateurism,” the 
performer seems to be responding to 
his status as a guest of the home by 
making the audience member a guest 
of the studio. 

These precedents are important for 
us because they have established a 
pattern of sociability between per- 
former and audience that undercuts 
the need for highly contrived drama- 
tization in educational television— 
and, indeed, puts a premium on some 
of the very informalities by which 
modern higher education characteris- 


tically goes about its work. 


CRITERIA OF SUCCESS 

The programs offered by the Uni- 
versity will be in competition with 
those of commercial broadcasting, not 
in the sense of offering similar content 
but of offering alternatives. What are 
the possibilities that educational pro- 
grams can “succeed” in the face of 
such competition? The present report 
is evidence that the Committee be- 
lieves that the conditions for success 
are favorable. In discussing the 
grounds for this belief, it is necessary 
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to treat two separate but related as- 
pects of the question: the criteria of 
“success” and the favorable condi- 
tions of the “market.” 

When we speak of the competition 
that educational television can offer 
commercial television, we need to de- 
fine our terms. All mass communica- 
tions are alike in the sense that they 
compete for attention. Once this is 
agreed on, certain differences between 
educational and commercial television 
emerge more clearly. First, the tele- 
cast does not necessarily compete for 
the largest possible number of viewers, 
for mass attention. Second, it does not 
necessarily appeal to the same kind of 
attention from the viewers, regardless 
of their number. Third, it does not 
necessarily obtain attention with, or 
for, the same kind of commodity that 
is offered by the commercial television 
program. The latter generally calls for 
attention to two commodities, the en- 
tertainment and other private values 
offered by the program, and the com- 
modity referred to in the “commer- 
cial.” In general, educational telecasts 
in which an educational value might 
be “sold” by some process intellectu- 
ally and artistically distinct from the 
program itself would probably be in- 
effective. 

We should expect to build up our 
audiences gradually, over the years, 
through many conditions and chan- 
nels of recruitment—our collaboration 
with professional societies and groups, 
with local institutions, with segments 
of the mass audience whose needs are 
not now being adequately met. We 
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should expect a fruitful interplay be- 
tween our own increasing proficiency 
in the production of programs and the 
rising educational level of the popula- 
tion. In particular, we may look for- 
ward to the recruitment of audiences 
of young people to Channel Eleven 
through the participation of the public 
school system, and their continued ed- 
ucation, by our own programs as they 
mature. 

As of the present moment, it seems 
to us that the conditions are very fa- 
vorable. Commercial broadcasting of- 
fers a number of fine programs, but 
these are but a small proportion of the 
total broadcast, and many of them 
come at inconvenient times. In the 
prime hours of the evening there are 
many dreary periods when all but the 
most fanatical seekers after “enteT- 
tainment” might turn with relief to 
Channel Eleven. Although we might 
expect our strongest following to con” 
sist at first of people of better-than- 
average education or those already 
strongly oriented toward the Univer- 
sity, in the long run we might reason- 
ably expect to draw from the relative- 
ly uneducated masses. ‘Television, like 
the film, has the power to provide dif- 
ferent levels of meaning for different 
segments of the audience; even those 
who cannot absorb fully the conceptu- 
al content may be intrigued and sum™ 
ulated by the visible objects and @° 
tion or drawn into an effort to under” 
stand by their simple human interest 
in the people who appear in the pro- 
gram. We also think it likely that» 
though viewers tend to select cer tam 
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of the popular programs because of an 
established preference, much of their 
viewing may be governed by sheer 
habit of spending a quota of time be- 
fore the television set, when they shop 
among the programs available, with 
relatively undefined expectations and 
a readiness to become involved in any 
program that strikes their interest. We 
may count on the fact that many will 
respond, because of their involvement 
in the life of the community, to pro- 
grams in which the events and condi- 
tions of the city life are reflected, and 
to others because of their interest in 
discovering what lies behind the fa- 
cade of those institutions, such as the 
University, from which the course of 
their own lives has excluded them. 
Some may be drawn in the spirit of 
snobbery, and others, of condescen- 
sion, That the initial attitude of many 
may be hostile simply increases the 
challenge to us to create a natural and 
friendly atmosphere of invitation. 

It is not the proper function of this 
Committee to try to establish specific 
Criteria for the success of specific pro- 
8rams or of the University’s participa- 
tion, in general, in educational televi- 
Sion. This is one of the major problems 
to be worked out by the institutions 
Participating in Channel Eleven and 
Similar enterprises elsewhere. It is a 
Problem involving difficult theoretical 
and technical questions. We have, 
however, made certain assumptions 
that should be reported. 

We have assumed that the criteria 
‘Or success in educational broadcast- 
Ing will not be the simple quantitative 


tion, developing in understandi 


criteria of commercial broadcasting. 
This is not to say that the size of an 
audience is of no consequence, for ob- 
viously it would be unreasonable to 
continue broadcasting a program that 
had but half a dozen viewers. On the 
other hand, we should not make the 
assumption that all the families who 
own television sets within range of our 
station are the potential audience for a 
given program. The potential audi- 
ence for a program is defined by such 
factors as the interests to which it is 
addressed and the level of education 
presupposed in its content. Such an 
audience may be a small fraction of 
the absolute potential audience. Even 
within such restricted limits, it might 
not be wise to use a simple quantita- 
tive standard. One would have to ask: 
Who are the audience and what are 
their characteristics? What does the . 
program mean to them? Are its pur- 
poses being realized? Is the audience 
growing or declining in size, changing 
in composition in the desired direc- 
ng, or 
failing to keep pace with the program? 

It is assumed that educational 
broadcasting, like education itself and 
like the University’s own research and 
scholarship, is an activity with long- 
range time perspective. If we enter 
educational broadcasting, our intent 
should be to make it a permanent fea- 
ture of the University’s work. 

The Committee suspects that the 
“how”? of educational television is 
something that is being learned and 
will have to be learned by experiment. 
We do not believe that we can predict 
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the form of those experiments, or their 
success, or even the criteria that would 
be useful in describing their success or 
failure. The fact is that for almost 
every theory of the way in which tele- 
vision establishes (or fails to estab- 
lish) a relation between producers, 
productions, and viewers, there is an- 
other theory that questions or serious- 
ly qualifies it. We must do the best we 
can to put them to the test of practical 
experience. 


SOME POSSIBLE PROGRAMS 


The Committee realizes very well 
that it encounters certain dangers 
when it suggests ideas for specific pro- 
grams. Only practical experience can 
determine whether a given idea will 
work. Time, ingenuity, professional 
competence, and a certain amount of 
trial and error are all required to per- 
fect a program. But the possibilities 
and the power of television can be 
made completely real only if one con- 
siders, in fairly concrete terms, some 
of the programs which can be pre- 
sented. The Committee therefore pre- 
sents in random order, and without 
categorization, certain seeds of pro- 
gram ideas which some day under fa- 
vorable conditions may germinate. 


“Invitation to the University”: We now 
bring to the University thousands of people 
each year to see one or another of our build- 
ings or physical resources. By television we 
could bring hundreds of thousands, and we 
could give each a more direct, immediate, 
and intimate view. In a series of sessions we 
could show and explain the cyclotron, the 
Oriental Institute, the geological museum, 
the collection of maps, the Rare Book Room, 
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and our other showpieces. We could also take 
the camera into laboratories, clinics, and 
other places to which we cannot now admit 
visitors in person. The program would at- 
tempt not merely to show things off but also 
to have the audience understand how these 
things contribute to culture and to our socie- 
ty. Above all else, the program should not be 
designed for public relations but rather to 
build understanding of what a university 
really is, what it does, and what kinds of 
freedom it should have. 

“How the University Sees the City”: The 
people themselves see the city as an enor- 
mous entity, in some part of which each of 
them has a place and with which each is fa- 
miliar. They do not look at the city objec- 
tively as the social scientist does. The pro- 
gram might use an infinitely varied theme, 
with one session or more devoted to such 
topics as these: the clustering and gradual 
diffusion of nationality and ethnic groups; 
the patterns of migration of the people; how 
slums are created; the variable pattern O 
overcrowding; the various sociological phe- 
nomena of crime, delinquency, homeless 
men, and poverty; the solutions offered by 
recreation, education, and specialized courts; 
the governmental difficulties presented by 
enormous size; the effect of large size on the 
pattern and efficiency of government; and 
the economic difficulties and opportunities 
presented to the individual who lives in the 
city. Each session should be built around a 
person who is an expert on a topic of city life, 
and each expert should use charts, diagrams) 
still pictures, and documentary films. Actur 
films could be made and shown as they illus- 
trate the topic dealt with. d 

“The People Shall Judge”: It is suggesté 
here that a member of the College 500%- 
sciences staff lead a series of discussions ° 
basic American documents. His student 
should include both students in the College 
and their parents. The values which might be 
derived are these: a better understanding z 
the works discussed; a greater appreciatio 
of content-centered discussion as a method D 
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teaching ; a better understanding of what 
constitutes good teaching; and, most impor- 
tant of all, the idea that parents and young 
people can maintain common bonds through 
reading and talking together. 

“The Major Occupations”: This program 
would be so organized that each week there 
would be a consideration of one of the occu- 
bations in which men and women earn their 
living. A common core of information— 
length and kind of preparation, financial and 
Other rewards, main pathways for advance- 
ment, and so on—would be included, but 
each program might take a distinctive form 
in terms of the occupation considered. There 
would bea moderator to give continuity; and 
he would use charts, motion pictures, inter- 
views, and panel discussions as they were ap- 
propriate. The program would be designed 
basically for high-school students and their 
Parents, but it might also have a wide gener- 
al appeal. 

. “The Scenes of European History”: The 
European child is brought up in the midst of 
history and feels it all around him. Ameri- 
Cans have many allusions to place names 
Which remain completely unreal to them. 
Each session of this program would be built 
around some famous place as it is today. At 
the start, a historian would givea brief talk, 
Setting forth the historical significance of the 
Scene to be shown and perhaps using pic- 
tures or diagrams to illustrate his talk. The 
Scene would then be shown in film as it 
on today. Some illustrations might be 
a Waterloo, the forest of Com- 

gne, Versailles, Kronberg Castle, and the 

Ower of London. If films suitable for the 
Lace do not exist, they could be commis- 
S from the television authorities of the 
awe countries concerned, since the edu- 
Ieee Pa stations of this country will doubt- 

Lois close affiliations with them. 

allads and Their Backgrounds”: The 
br a piece of folk art, its origins ob- 
might ut its appeal universal. Each session 
which be built around one or two ballads 
would be sung, perhaps with variant 
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versions. Some history of the ballad would be 
given, with an indication of where it originat- 
ed and how it has spread. The audience 
might be invited to send in different versions, 
with some indication of where they were 
heard. The cosmopolitan population of Chi- 
cago might thereby be encouraged to aid in 
this kind of research. 

“The Weather”: This program would use 
current atmospheric conditions not merely 
for purposes of discussion and prediction but 
as an illustration of the basic science of me- 
teorology. The instruments used, the way in 
which data are collected, the classification of 
various kinds of weather phenomena (clouds, 
for example), and the presentation of the 
broad air-mass theory might greatly aid in 
building an understanding of weather as a 
scientific phenomenon. If anyone wished, the 
am might be used as a vehicle of con- 
tact with amateur meteorologists who would 
collaborate in collecting data in much the 
way as the Harvard Observatory now 


progr 


same V 
uses amateur astronomers. 

“The University Interprets the News”: 
This would be a panel program, with one or 
two constant members and several who 
would be used on occasion. The main topics 
concerned would be se- 
lected, the moderator being careful to include 
items of long-range as well as immediate sig- 
nificance. Each topic would first be presented 
factually and then discussed by the panel, 
the effort being made to get at what lies be- 
hind the facts and to interpret what their 
consequences might be. 

“The Government of the City”: Chicago- 
land is governed by an enormously complex, 
unco-ordinated, and heterogeneous group of 
nts. This program would attempt 
to make this fact graphically clear to the 
people. Each session would present some de- 
partment or aspect of government, with 
some thoroughly qualified expert serving as 
commentator. If possible, we might televise 
a meeting of the city council or the school 
board or edit film made at such sessions. We 
uld visit each of the departments of the 


of news in the week 


governme! 
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city, trying to find out what is done by each. 
We could go out into the ward organization 
and present, either with comment or with 
significant silence, some of the things we see. 
It would also be worth while to present some 
of the most outstanding proposals for re- 
form, such as home rule and charter revision. 

“Distinguished Visitors’: This program 
would put on television, for everyone to see, 
some of the large number of outstanding 
persons who come to the University each 
year. It should not be a periodic program, 
lest we be tempted thereby to lower our 
standards of who is distinguished. 

“The Human Adventure”: For several 
years the University maintained a radio pro- 
gram by this name, broadcasting it over a 
nation-wide network. It is essentially the 
story of discovery and of research, each ses- 
sion being built about some line of inquiry 
or, more usually, the work of an individual. 
The radio scripts remain, and they could be 
readily converted into scripts for television. 

‘Work in Progress” : This program would 
deal not with completed research but with 
that which is now going on. Men and women 
on our campus who are undertaking signifi- 
cant investigations that can be explained to 
the public would be asked to tell what it is 
that they are trying to do, demonstrating the 
equipment they use and the way in which 
they think about the problems they are try- 
ing to solve. The program might have a 
“roundup” every now and then to ask the in- 
vestigators to tell how their work is progress- 
ing. This program has obvious values in ex- 
plaining the several disciplines and methods 
of research, in indicating the nature of scien- 
tific inquiry, in illustrating the importance of 
research in our society, and, possibly, in se- 
curing financial support. 

“Contemporary Cultures”: Most people 
have little understanding of the habits and 
ways of life of other countries and other 
people. This series would use film, drawing 
from that which is generally available, that 
which has been taken by anthropologists to 
record folk customs and rituals, and that 
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which may be available from private sources. 
The purpose would simply be to give some 
understanding of how other people live. A 
basic structure of topics might be developed, 
so that every program was sure to touch on 
each. In some cases, people from the cultures 
concerned—for example, students at Inter- 
national House—might be drawn in for com- 
mentary or interview. 

“Our Social Agencies”: This program 
would be devoted to the presentation of the 
goals and programs of the various social and 
welfare organizations of the city: the hospi- 
tals, settlement houses, child-care programs, 
summer camps, and other agencies. Each ses- 
sion of the program should be devoted to one 
such agency, which may be treated as unique 
or as typifying the general class of institu- 
tions to which it belongs. The program 
should be broadcast from the agency itself, 
or, if that proves not to be feasible, a film 
should be made of the setting. The program 
might include an interview with the adminis- 
trative head of the agency and should in- 
clude, if at all possible, some pictorial repre- 
sentation of the basic services which are per- 
formed. 

“The Expert Answers”: This program 
would be built around the three resources © 
an instructional film, an expert in the subject 
matter concerned, and a small panel of 
people. A moderator would briefly introduce 
both the subject and the expert. There woul 
then be shown an instructional film, the ce 
pert would make brief comments about it, 
and the panel would then direct questions t° 
the expert. The range of subjects which are 
now available on film is enormous, and t 
topics dealt with could be drawn from al 
parts of the University. f 

“Resources for Learning”: The idea ° 
this program would be to show the adults the 
places to which they can go to study an 
learn. It would include visits to university 
extension centers, libraries, museums, settle- 
ment houses, park-district field houses, pa 
ning schools, and industrial and union Pa 
grams. Although the chief purpose is to þul 
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a wider knowledge of available resources, a 
secondary purpose would be to reinforce the 
general idea that adults should keep on learn- 
ing. It would be hoped that this idea would 
get across to young people so that they do 
not leave formal schooling with the belief 
that they are able now to put learning behind 
them. 

f “How a Neighborhood Can Take Ac- 
tion”: In and around Chicago there are a 
number of community movements in which 
the citizens of a particular area are involved. 
The best illustration is the South East Chica- 
go Commission, but there are many other 
less extensive efforts, started and fostered by 
citizens’ associations, settlement houses, and 
schools. Each session of this program should 
be devoted to some such effort, interviewing 
the people concerned, finding out what they 
have learned, making some estimate of ac- 
complishment and what remains to be done, 
and drawing any general lessons for other 
communities. Emphasis should be placed on 
direct action (that is, what the people can do 
for themselves), rather than on the building- 
Up of pressure groups for action by legislative 
8roups or administrative officials. . 

“The News in Sciences, the Arts, Busi- 
ness, Education”: This program would be 
broadcast weekly, but each subject would be 
dealt with once a month. The emphasis 
Would be on giving coverage generally to 
topics which are not given adequate display 
In newspapers and news broadcasts. The 
Show would have a continuing moderator for 
ach topic, and he would have the chief task 
of Presenting content. He would heighten in- 
terest where he could by bringing in other 
Persons to serve on a panel or to be inter- 
Viewed, and he would introduce pictures, 
Charts, and other materials as they are ap- 
Propriate, 

“How Children Learn To Read”: This 
perm would be designed for parents, for 
i ults who are interested in their own read- 

& abilities, and for teachers who want a re- 
resher course dealing with newer techniques. 

Y actual demonstration with children, such 
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topics as the following would be dealt with: 
the determination of reading readiness, 
learning to recognize words, the introduction 
of phonics, developing concepts for reading 
unfamiliar material, the use of the dictionary 
and other sources, and reading for a specific 
purpose. 

“Learning To Read Better”: This pro- 
gram would be designed directly for adults 
and would approach the idea of reading from 
a number of angles. Some of the topics would 
be the diagnosis of poor reading, the im- 
provement of reading rate, the building of 
vocabulary, and logical or analytical meth- 
ods for getting meaning from the printed 
page. It is possible that a direct remedial 
course might be given on television, but one 
would need to approach such a course with a 
great caution in order not to promise too 
much and in order to permit of proper treat- 
ment of individual differentiation. 

“What Can I Do?”: Each session would 
deal with the ways in which the citizen can 
take independent action about pervasive so- 

jal problems, such as: “How do I behave 
when a friend makes remarks which indicate 
race prejudice?” “What do I do when I hear 
a rumor that the house next door has been 
d to Negroes?” “What do I do when my 
son is beaten up by a gang on the way home 
from school?” This program would need a 
continuing moderator. For each problem a 
panel, composed of both professors and lay 
citizens, would be chosen. The panel would 
be encouraged on occasion to place itself in 
the situation and act out some of the an- 


sol 


swers. ’ 
“How Chicago Is Fed”: This program 


would illustrate the operation of basic prin- 
ciples of economics through taking one large 
area of human activity and examining it 
thoroughly. Through focusing on this one 
central topic, there could be given a realistic 
picture of the intricate systems of produc- 
tion, transportation, and financing of food. 
The medium used would probably be com- 
mentary aided by extensive use of films or 
live broadcasts. While major attention would 
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be centered on the more immediate and spe- 
cific handling of foods, the series should cer- 
tainly include a consideration of the work of 
the Board of Trade and the Stock Exchange. 

“Toward a More Perfect Democracy”: 
Various kinds of social reform are now being 
proposed by responsible groups in our socie- 
ty. They have to do with city planning, 
housing, government reform, improved 
health and sanitation, planned parenthood, 
crime prevention, and the like. In each ses- 
sion, some faculty member who has studied 
the proposed reform and supports it should 
present its basic ideas, using straight expo- 
sition, interviewing, discussion, visual aids, 
and conducted tours as these best suit his 
purpose. 

“Ways of Life within the City”: Various 
national and ethnic groups in Chicago live in 
distinctive community patterns, to some CX- 
tent submerged within the city and to some 
extent distinct from it. Usually each group 
lives in its own neighborhood and imposes its 
pattern upon the area. This program would 
be devoted to a series of explorations, each 
session being given over to one group. The 
medium used might be direct broadcasting 
from the neighborhood involved, but films 
combined with commentary might provide a 
more flexible and interesting pattern. 

“Sunday Service”: This program would 
be a telecast of the weekly religious service 
from Rockefeller Chapel, perhaps varied on 
occasion with broadcasts from one of our 
other chapels in the University and in its 
neighborhood. This program would have its 
own direct religious significance, but also it 
would serve to remind the city constantly of 
one of the important aspects of the life of the 
University. 

“Aging Successfully”: This program 
would be the vehicle for communicating the 
research findings of the various studies now 
being done on the Quadrangles concerning 
the problems of the aged. It could take many 
forms. Initially it might present, in a series of 
sessions, certain basic concepts of how life 
may be made more satisfying for the aged. It 
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might indicate the work being done by vari- 
ous social, recreational, and educational 
agencies to offer assistance to such people. It 
might even offer certain case studies of suc- 
cessful adjustment, if such studies could be 
done with dignity and taste. Finally, it 
might offer suggestions for fruitful personal 
activity on the part of the aged. If desired, 
the program might also be the vehicle for 
securing information to be used in research 
efforts. 

“Visits to Places of Religious Interest”: 
Chicago has churches of many denomina- 
tions. This program would, at cach session, 
visit a particular church (cither directly oF 
by film), show anything which is distinctive 
about its religious symbols and orientations, 
and provide an opportunity for the minister 
of the church to explain the set of beliefs and 
doctrines which he professes. The program 
should have a continuing moderator who 15 
familiar with comparative religion; and, in 
interviewing the minister, he should be cart- 
ful to bring out the particular applications ° 
certain general themes which would run 
throughout the series. 

“An Introduction to Chamber Music”: 
The small size of the television screen makes 
it particularly suitable for activities in which 
only a few people are concerned. At the same 
time, some kind of diversity is desirable. 
These considerations would seem to indicate 
that chamber music would be initially the 
most desirable form of instrumental music t° 
present. The program would be composed o 
both explanation and performance. Initially 
the presentation should be extremely simple» 
emphasis being laid on such topics as the 
basic musical themes, the structure of the 
composition, and the ways in which the 107 
struments interact. To avoid atomization 
each program should present one piece whic 
is played through from beginning tO en 
without interruption. 

“Tomorrows Home”: 
would be designed for those who are | ye 
ning to build a home or who might wish H 
build one some day. It would also be of inte 
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est to these who are generally interested in 
the problems of housing and architecture. It 
should take up such questions as the location 
of the house on the lot, selecting an architect, 
determining the optimum size of the house, 
planning the interior, and introducing provi- 
sions for flexibility. The basic medium used 
would be the lecture with profuse illustra- 
tions, including an occasional use of film. 
“The World of Maps”: This program 
would present a straightforward explanation 
of maps and map-making. The basic prob- 
lems, and the solutions advanced, would be 
explained. The method used would be an in- 
formal lecture, with very heavy use of the 
University’s map collection. 
“Approaches to Peace”: Many different 
disciplines and professions are concerned 
with the need for peace. This program would 
lustrated talks, showing 
ks itis attacking the 
involved would be 
he scientist, the 
itical scientist, 
and the hu- 
raw both 


present a series of il 
how each profession thin 
problems. Among those 
the diplomat, the educator, t 
public health official, the pol 
the economist, the theologian, 
manist. The University should d 
from its own faculty and from outside to lo- 
cate the persons who are to speak; and, if 
bossible, men of great prestige and experi- 
ence should be used. Perhaps this program 
might be put on film for wide circulation to 
other stations. 
“Preparation for 
Sunday afternoon during the win 
Columbia Broadcasting System presents the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony. This 
Program would, in effect, get people ready to 
hear the program. Based on the list of works 
to be performed, the lecture would present 
Suitable background material, using the 
Plano to sketch themes and the blackboard 
to indicate the structure of the compositions. 
el desirable, some information about the 
mposer could be presented. 
se The Elements of Beauty”: This program 
a focus directly on objects of beauty, 
ee Session being given over completely to 
object or a small group of them. The lec- 


the Symphony”: Every 
ter the 
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turer (or perhaps a panel) would try to ex- 
press in words the essence of the beauty of 
the objects, perhaps presenting for contrast 
other articles in which this beauty is not dis- 
played. The whole emphasis would be on 
concentration on the work of art itself and 
the insights which may be derived from the 
examination of it. 

“Theatrical Dancing”: The program 
would combine lecture, illustration, and per- 
formance. The kinds of dancing presented 
could range from highly formalized classical 
ballet to very simple folk dances, and the 
goal should be both analysis and apprecia- 
tion. Any actual performances should be of a 
highly professional sort; there are many 
films now available which could be used for 
this purpose. 

“Architecture in Chicago”: Chicago has 
been the place from which much modern ar- 
chitecture has sprung, and the city also con- 
tains examples of many forms and types. 
This program would explore the interesting 
ideas which were first developed here, with 
the television camera visiting, either directly 
or on film, some of the famous buildings and 
examining their distinctive features. The 
goal should be not to glorify C hicago but to 
create understanding of the nature of archi- 
tecture and of the goals which outstanding 
architects have sought and are seeking. 

“How a Television Station Operates”: 
This program would simply turn the camera 
on the station itself and indicate both the 
nical processes which are used and the 
ch ideas get translated into ac- 
Id be designed to satisfy the 
e viewers and, perhaps, to 
derstand and support the 


tech 
ways in whi 
tion. It wou 
curiosity of th 
make them un 


station. 
“Honorary 
on which t 


Degree”: On those rare occa- 
sions he University awards an 
honorary degree, it might well devote a pro- 
gram to the work and the unique distinction 
af the recipient. The purpose of this program 
would be to provide a kind of case study of 
the values which lead to outstanding emi- 
nence in the academic world. 
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“What’s in Your Attic’: This program, 
which would be built around the collection of 
historical documents and objects, would be 
intended to stimulate people to collect mate- 
rials of importance for the history of locali- 
ties, areas, and periods of development of the 
Chicago area and the Middle West. 

“Qn Stage”: This program would deal 
with the lore of the theater. Visits would be 
made directly or by film to various kinds of 
theaters including the Elizabethan. Atten- 
tion would be given to the procedures and 
paraphernalia of theatrical production, with 
biographies of famous playwrights and ac- 
tors, permitting the use of visual materials, 
including handbills. 

“The Diaglogues of Plato”: Two members 
of the faculty have already begun to develop 
a possible program on Plato that involves the 
dramatization of certain dialogues or por- 
tions of dialogues. 

“The Geography of the Chicago Area”: 
As its name indicates, this program would 
explore and describe the basic geographic at- 
tributes and their interesting variations 
which are to be found in the city and its 
vicinity. 

“The Art Studio”: A representation of the 
development of works of art by the various 
processes, including painting, ceramics, and 
sculpture. Every step of the process of the 
creation of a real work of art would be illus- 
trated. 

“The Craft Studio”: This program would 
be very like the foregoing except that it 
would deal more particularly with weaving, 
woodworking, pottery, and the other handi- 
crafts. 

“The Amateur Photographer”: Analysis 
and criticism of photographs, either “stills” 
or motion pictures, submitted by members 
of the television audience. Special informa- 
tion for this program might be derived from 
the Humanities Department as well as from 
the Physics and Chemistry departments. 

“Pure and Applied Science, or Science and 
Technology”: This program would attempt 
to show the relations between the work of the 
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pure scientist interested only in understand- 
ing nature and the work of the applied scien- 
tist and technologist. This would need to be 
somewhat historical in nature and could 
start from views of industrial processes in the 
Chicago area, tracing back to the original 
discoveries on which they are based. One 
such specific example might be “Inside & 
Steel Mill.” 

Start with shots showing operation of & 
modern steel mill producing some material 
for a special purpose. Show the structure of 
this steel as determined both by microscopic 
methods and by X-ray diffraction; and give 
brief résumés of the development of these 
means of study, the relation of the structures 
observed, and the treatment to which the 
metal is being subjected, as well as the result- 
ing properties which can be visualized either 
by testing or by actual service demonstra- 
tion. The Chicago area is very rich in indus- 
trial processes of scientific background, an 
interesting programs could be made by os¢l 
lating between large-scale, spectacular indus- 
trial operations and work in university and 
other laboratories showing the science back 
of it. Through these programs great cate 
should be taken to see that the impression 15 
not left that university science has only @ 
utilitarian value, and every effort must be 
made to show the aesthetic and primary 1" 
tellectual appeal of science. 

“The Elements”: Ninety-eight chemical 
elements—different species of matter—are 
known. Even in the Bible about six of thes? 
are mentioned, and in 1870 fifty-six were 
known. By 1925 about eighty-five had been 
identified. A story of the history of the gis: 
covery of the elements can be made not 0P y 
instructive, but fascinating. Charts, photo” 
graphs, and movies could be used as SUPP’ # 
mentary material. A number of interest” 
stories can be associated with the discover? 
of the elements. For example, it can be no 
that the misinterpretation of the results N y 
few chemical experiments delayed discovel’ 
of several elements for a period of 125 y 


5 a 7 re 
This program would be primarily & Jesh 
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Supplemented with numerous types of mate- 
Hels for purposes of illustration. 
“Paleontology”: A possible theme is the 
Origin and development of life. This should 
be carried out in co-operation with various 
areas of the University and adjacent muse- 
ums. It could form the basis of an exceeding- 
ly interesting series of programs. A second 
theme could deal with the origin, accumula- 
tion, exploration, and production of petrole- 
um, This would be a co-operative venture in 
which paleontology would play only one of 
the principal roles. 
, “Water Resources of the United States”: 
eae series of programs is possible 
er this heading. Many films have been 
made. On-the-spot programs on water-sup- 
Ply problems in Chicago are possible. 
_ “Carbon-14”; The discovery of Carbon 14 
in all living matter, which when removed 
from the life-cycle undergoes radioactive de- 
Bt ge a half life of about 5,000 years, 
me es it possible to determine the age of ma- 
net containing carbon, particularly in the 
a range of 1,000-20,000 years. This dis- 
a ry is of interest to archeologists and ge- 
a Sists due to the fact that it is possible to 
etermine, with considerable accuracy, the 
= of specimens containing carbon. A ser’ 
wee could be developed showing the 
ie in equipment and procedure for mak- 
e measurements, the materials used for 
a ements and the importance and 
;, cation of the results. ; 
Ber ose Counter Demonstrations”: Gei- 
man and other types of counting 1n- 
Chas a could ‘he ilstrated by suitable 
could a regard to design, and the counters 
Seen a £ heard and flashing lights could be 
tivitios they respond to the various radioac- 
es exhibited by a number of different 
bie lals. The Geiger counters could also be 
Sa maod for the detection of lost 
ample of radioactive substances, for ex- 
„o€, radium; for measuring the radioac- 
Fig the atmosphere; and for surveying 
tive Pa and other places where a radio- 
azard might be present. 


jes 
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“High-Energy Accelerator Machines”: A 
program could be developed to demonstrate 
the principles of operation of high-energy 
machines, such as the cyclotron, the beta- 
tron, the Van de Graaff generator, and the 
cosmotron. Furthermore, demonstrations 
could be made of the use of these machines 
for studying the properties of matter. 

“The Chain-reaction Pile”: Sufficient in- 
formation is now available to make it possible 
to describe in complete detail the small ex- 
perimental chain-reacting piles, of which sev- 
eral are in use in the country. A series of pro- 
grams would have as its beginning the first 
chain-reacting pile at Stagg Field at the Uni- 
versity and would terminate in one of the 
more recent reactors and in predictions for 
the design of future power reactors. The dif- 
ferent uses that could be made of these reac- 
tors in physics, chemistry, and particularly 
in biology and medicine could be demon- 


strated. 
“Composition of the Solar System”: An 


program could be devised, deal- 
composition of matter and the 
f different types of matter in 
meteorites, with the objective of presenting 
the different ideas related to the composition 
and origin of the solar system. This topic is 
a general one and could be broken down into 
many categories, such as the composition of 
the moon, the surface of the moon, and simi- 
a Structure of Matter”: A series of 
s could be designed on the level of 
interest to the layman, describing what we 
believe to be the structure of different species 
of matter, what are the elementary particles 
composing matter, how these particles are 
arranged and associated with each other, and 
what changes occur when chemical reactions 
ace. Supplementary materials in the 


interesting 
ing with the 
distribution 0 


program 


take pl : 
form of charts, movies, and photographs 
would be needed. 

<qpveryday Chemistry”: Everyone uses 


every day a large number of different mate- 
rials which are products of chemistry. One 


need mention only a few, such as rubber, 
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nylon, plastics, soap, paint, pharmaceuticals, 
and gasoline. What are these substances and 
how are they produced? In other words, 
what is the story behind each of them? Also 
the question of hazards in the handling of 
many chemicals we encounter every day 
could be emphasized. In this regard, safety- 
education programs could be developed. 

“Human Heredity”: We are all curious 
about how we came to be the way we are— 
our stature; eye color; hair color, whether it 
is straight or curly, or why some become bald 
while others do not. Problems connected 
with marriage and having children arise be- 
cause of hereditary factors: hemophilia, Rh 
factor, feeble-mindedness. All of these and 
others could be discussed in a series of pro- 
grams which would have great personal ap- 
peal over a long period. Pictures of people 
and of affected structures and diagrams of 
family lineage could be used to good effect. 
In the context of these problems a great deal 
of fundamental genetics and biology could be 
taught. 

“How the Body Functions”: Almost 
everyone is anxious for more knowledge 
about how his own body functions. This nor- 
mal curiosity is heightened whenever there is 
some malfunction. Satisfaction of this curi- 
osity not only permits more rational and as- 
sured planning of personal habits, but in 
many cases unnecessary concern can be pre- 
vented or alleviated. For years the demon- 
strations in the College courses in physiology 
have been popular and instructive. Without 
recourse to animal experimentation involving 
vivisection, it is possible to demonstrate 
strikingly the function and role in the body’s 
economy of all of the body’s organs. 

“Through the Microscope”: One of the 
most successful public demonstrations at 
world’s fairs, science museums, and scientific 
meetings is the microvivarium. Pond animal- 
cules, bacteria, molds, and other microér- 
ganisms are only a part of the microscopic 
work which can be shown in motion on the 
television screen. So great is the variety of 
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available cell types and so many are the ex- 
periments which can be done with them that 
this program could run for an almost un- 
limited time. Furthermore, it should require 
little rehearsal. Once a satisfactory micro- 
scope is set up in conjunction with a televi- 
sion camera, one need only provide live ma- 
terial and a commentator who can help the 
audience understand and enjoy what is seen. 
There should be a great clement of spon- 
tancity in this program. Also it should be 
more than a scientific peep show in that dis- 
cussion of the activities of the cells and their 
parts should teach a great deal of fundamen- 
tal physiology. 

“Preparation for Parenthood”: Children 
are our most precious resource, yet vast num- 
bers of present and potential parents know 
virtually nothing in any real sense of the bio- 
logical and psychological aspects of their pre- 
natal and postnatal development. Our De- 
partment of Obstetrics and Gynecology has 
had extensive experience in counseling pTO- 
spective mothers and fathers during the peri- 
od before the birth of their children. At the 
University and at the Museum of Science 
and Industry are a wealth of models and me- 
terials for demonstrating the embryologica! 
development of the child. Our Department o 
Pediatrics in conjunction with psychiatrists 
and sociologists could continue the counsel- 
ing with regard to postnatal development. 

“Plants and Their Growth”: The topics 
dealt with on this program could range from 
such mundane ones as how to grow a lawn or 
plants in a window box to discussions of the 
geological history of the area and its influ- 
ence on the natural flora of the region. Plants 
lend themselves particularly well to time 
lapse photography, so that movies showing 
plant growth, flowers blooming, and other 
plant functions can readily be prepare” 
Telecasts of gardens and forest, besides their 
aesthetic value, would acquaint the public 
with places they might wish to visit on out- 
ings. Acquaintance with new plant forms; 
particularly with forms well suited to groW i 
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this area, should not only be satisfying to the 
viewer but also might encourage beautifying 
the city. 

“Mathematical Biology”: In addition to 
dealing qualitatively with phenomena in the 
biological and social sciences, it is possible to 
describe many systems in more or less precise 
mathematical terms and to make predictions 
about them. Such matters as spreading of 
Tumors, the effect of size of group on una- 
himity of opinion, and related matters hold 
8reat public interest. 


CONCLUSION 


Throughout its discussions 
Committee has been sensitive to the 
dangers of excessive fascination with 
the novelty of television. Its concern 


the 
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has been with what the University 
might have to say, not with technical 
devices. What the University has to 
say appears, upon examination, to be 
vital to the continuing health of our 
society. As for the technical machin- 
ery itself, we recommend the judg- 
ment of Henry David Thoreau: 

Our inventions are wont to be pretty toys, 
which distract our attention from serious 
things. They are but improved means to an 
unimproved end, an end which it was al- 
ready but too easy to arrive at; as railroads 
lead to Boston or New York. Weare in great 
haste to construct a magnetic telegraph from 
Maine to Texas; but Maine and Texas, it 
may be, have. nothing important to com- 
municate.—Walden. 


ARE PUPILS LEARNING THE”BASIC 
SKILLS OF ENGLISH? 


JONATHON C. McLENDON 
Duke University 


NGLISH RANKS as the most im- 

portant and essential subject in 
the curriculum of our public schools. 
The fact that practically all public 
school systems require pupils to study 
English for the entire twelve years of 
their school life evidences real concern 
on the part of both citizens and teach- 
ers about the teaching of English. 
It is no wonder, then, that myriad 
speeches, articles, and offhand com- 
ments overwhelm the English teacher 
with ideas regarding his conduct of 
his job. 


CRITICISMS OF TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 


Many of the statements by both 
laymen and educators are derogatory, 
negative, or denunciatory. Note these 
five quotations: 


It is quite common to meet teachers and 
advanced pupils in our schools who are un- 
able to give the number of letters in the 
English alphabet, to classify them as vowels 
and consonants, and much less to vocally 
illustrate the elementary sounds they repre- 
sent when standing alone or in combination.! 


1 Cited in Archibald W. Anderson, ‘‘Critics, 
Criticism, and Crisis,” Progressive Education, 
XXIX (October, 1951), 16. 


* 


[A report to the North Carolina General 
Assembly indicated that two-thirds of the 
teachers of the state] cannot teach English 
grammar and one-third can scarcely make 
out a readable return.? 

[Tests] show beyond all doubt that a large 
proportion of the scholars in our first classes; 
boys and girls of fourteen and fifteen years of 
age, when called upon to write simple 
sentences, to express their thoughts on com- 
mon subjects, without the aid of a dictionary 
or a master, cannot write, without such 
errors in grammar, in spelling, and in punctu- 
ation, as we should blush to see in a letter 
from a son or daughter of their age. And 
most of these children are about finishing 
their school carcer as they are going out into 
life; . . . the larger part never to receive any 
supplementary education; and how, we ask 
are they to write a letter that they would not 
be ashamed to exhibit?3 

At Harvard, as the committee demon- 
strates, the unhappy instructors are con- 
fronted with immature thoughts, set dow? 
in a crabbed and slovenly hand, miserably 


? Margaret P. Altany, “An Important Mile” 
stone for Duke,” Durham Morning Herald, June 
22, 1952, Sec. EV, pes: 


“Reports of the Annual Visiting Committee 
of the Public Schools of the City of Boston, 
cited in O. W. Caldwell and S. A. Courtis, Te" 
and Now in Education: 1845-1923, p- 180 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Boo% 
Co., 1923. 
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expressed, and wretchedly spelled, and yet 
the average age of admission is nineteen. 

It is really a rare thing to find young 
People at from fifteen to nineteen years of 
age who can write or spell words . . . or pre- 
pare a composition correctly.5 


While those statements closely re- 
semble much you hear of current 
opinion on the teaching of English, 
they actually originated in the years 
1845, 1851, 1886, and 1894. They ex- 
Pressed the judgments of lay and pro- 
fessional groups regarding the caliber 
of instruction in English, and its re- 
sults, during the past century. They 
constituted the commonly held opin- 
ions about English-teaching long be- 
for e the days of the new psychology, 
“Progressive” education, the activity 
Movement, the project and the unit, 
and compulsory school attendance 
laws that have brought a large per 
cent of American youth into high- 
School English classes. 


EVIDENCES OF EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


Aside from the opinions of selected 
Persons and groups, what are the facts 
regarding the comparative effective- 
ness of instruction in high-school 
English today and yesteryear? Are 
schools really teaching the funda- 
mentals of English as well today as 
Miey did during the past century? Are 
eachers of English really developing 
re “Report of the Committee on Composition 
= Rhetoric, Harvard College, 1894, cited in 
bor H. Burton, “Get the Facts: Both Ours 

d the Other Fellow’s!”’ Progressive Education, 

TX (January, 1952), 90. 

ë Boston Herald, 1894, cited in Archibald W. 

Nderson, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
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their pupils’ abilities to read and write 
as well as teachers of years ago taught 
the grandparents or great-grandpar- 
ents of these same pupils? Let us look 
at the record. In spite of the difficul- 
ties in making comparisons of this 
type, some facts are available. 

Spelling tests originally given to 
ninth-grade pupils in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1846, were ad- 
ministered to their more recent coun- 
terparts in 1906. The 1906 students 
spelled an average of 20 per cent more 
of the words correctly.’ In 1926 the 
same spelling tests were given to 
pupils in other cities. In one of these 
cities, Minneapolis, seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils made significantly 
higher scores on the spelling tests than 
even the 1906 ninth-graders.’ In 1881 
in Wilmington, Delaware, 58 per cent 
of fifth-grade pupils made a score of 70 
or higher on a spelling test. In 1951 on 
the same test 64 per cent of fifth- 
grade pupils made a score of 70 or 
higher.’ At least some of our schools 
are teaching spelling as well as they 
did in “the good old days.” 

A special set of examinations in 
grammar, defining words, and other 
subjects was taken by top students 
in the highest grade (typically the 
eighth) in each of nineteen schools in 
Boston during the year 1845. In 1919 


€J. L. Riley, The Springfield Tests, 1846— 
1905-1906. Springfield, Massachusetts: Holden 
Patent Book Cover Co., 1908. 

7 Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in 
the United States, P- 333. Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1934 (revised). 

8 New York Times, January 15, 1952, p. 18. 
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these same examinations were re- 
administered to all, not merely to a 
selected few, eighth-graders in Boston 
and some other cities. The 1919 group 
scored almost 20 per cent higher than 
the hand-picked students of 1845.° 
Clearly, the pupils in some modern 
schools are learning grammar and 
definitions better than did their fore- 
runners of a century earlier. 

It is easy to see why the facts re- 
vealed by such studies as these are 
difficult to ascertain. Locating both 
the test and the results of its use many 
years ago constitutes a rare find for 
even a most thorough research worker. 
There is little chance of equating a 
class in 1952 with a group of pupils in 
1852 because we simply do not know 
enough about any particular group of 
pupils of a century ago. 

A number of specific studies have 
compared pupil achievement during 
the 1930’s or 1940’s with that of 
pupils long ago. No one of these 
studies has comprehensively evalu- 
ated the results of all phases of English 
instruction then and now, because of 
the difficulties just mentioned. But 
the sum of conclusions from more 
recent, specific studies validates the 
obvious conclusion of earlier research: 
schools of today teach spelling, gram- 
mar, and reading at least as success- 
fully as they did years ago.!° 

Perhaps the most startling evidence 
to this effect was revealed by the 
armed forces’ testing of inductees. 
According to these reports, the read- 


90. W. Caldwell and S. A. Courtis, op. cit., 
p. 85. 
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ing rate and comprehension of World 
War II draftees ranked four grade 
levels higher than those of World War 
I conscriptees."! 

Besides these few, but telling, direct 
indications of the relative merits of 
past and present instruction in Eng- 
lish, so far as achievement in funda- 
mental language skills is concerned, 
indirect evidence also furnishes some 
enlightenment. Recent, extensive 
comparisons of modern and tradi- 
tional methods of teaching English 
show consistently that pupils gain as 
effective a grasp of fundamentals 
when more recently developed meth- 
ods of teaching are used. The famed 
Fight-Year Study and the summaries 
of research compiled by Wrightstone 
permit no escape from that conclu- 
sion.” 

Such evidences as have been cited 
may be viewed impersonally by the 
teacher. Their presentation here de- 
rives from no particular point of view 

10a) Archibald W. Anderson, ‘‘The Charges 
against American Education: What Is the Evi- 
dence?” Progressive Education, XXIX (January 
1952), 91-105. 

b) Lowry W. Harding, “How Well Are 


Schools Now Teaching the Basic Skills?” Pro- 
gressive Education, XXIX (October, 1951); 7-14. 

"“The Three R’s, We Teach Them Better 
Than We Used To,” in “Our American aoa? 
Senior Scholastic, LIX (November 7, 1951), 1° 


12a) Dean Chamberlin, Enid Chamberlin, 
Neal E. Drought, and William E. Scott, 
They Succeed in College? Adventure in Americar 
Education, Vol. IV. New York: Harper & Bros» 
1942. ic 

b) J. Wayne Wrightstone, ‘‘Growth in ar 
Skills,” in J. P. Leonard and A. C. Eurich, 4 
Evaluation of Modern Education, pp- aes 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 3 

c) Lowry W. Harding, op. cit. 
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toward, and certainly no vested in- 
terest in, the teaching of English. The 
teacher of English may regard such 
data with the same impersonal air 
that he attaches to a reported rise of 
five points in the cost-of-living index, 
an outside temperature reading of 102 
degrees, or the historian’s report that 
Hitler led Germany down the road of 
naziism. Even amid the confusions of 
the contemporary world, there are 
Some conclusions that are inescapable. 

It is reasonable to conclude that 
teachers of English today are doing a 
Satisfactory job of teaching the funda- 
mentals of English if the performance 
of the past furnishes an adequate 
Standard. The continual hue and cry, 
from within and without the profes- 
Sion, “to return to teaching the funda- 
mentals,” has become the sheerest 
Nonsense. For any teacher to permit 
himself to believe that schools are do- 
Ing less well than formerly in teaching 
fundamentals is utter self-deception. 
To permit the public to believe so is 
£troneous, fraudulent, and costly. 
The myth of a golden age, when pub- 
lic school level pupils learned the 
traditionally basic skills of English 
better than present-day pupils, should 
ow be relegated to the burial ground 
of other myths. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
MODERN TEACHER 


Fortunately the standards of the 
Past do not limit the modern teacher 
9t English. His selection of objectives 
ADpDropriate for English courses goes 
ar beyond the teaching of two of the 


three R’s—reading and ‘riting. While 
the modern teacher of English gives 
much attention to improving the 
teaching of reading and writing, he 
has come to recognize other communi- 
cation skills needed by the pupils. 
These skills include discussion tech- 
niques, skills of critical listening, and 
understanding of the modern func- 
tioning of language." 

Oral expression.—Modern teachers 
of English are giving increasing atten- 
tion to the development by their 
pupils of abilities in oral expression. 
The teacher recognizes that pupils 
need to learn how to express them- 
selves orally in a variety of situations, 
formal and informal. Such training 
includes public speaking before small 
and large groups. The modern teacher 
performs the functions of a speech 
teacher in the average high school, 
since resources do not often permit 
employment of a specialist in speech. 
Training in oral expression also en- 
compasses conversational skills. Even 
high-school youth may, for example, 
profit from attention to their manner 
of speaking on the telephone. The 
teacher gives pupils experience in 
interviewing with adults; in taking 
part in discussions with classmates; 
in engaging in debates, forums, and 
panel discussions. If the art of conver- 
sation becomes lost in our day, it will 

13 For details concerning new developments 
and trends in the teaching of English, see The 
English Language Arts. Prepared by the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Croft, Inc., 1952. 
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not be due to the lack of efforts by 
modern teachers of English. 

Listening skills —Today the alert 
teacher of English trains pupils in 
their ability to listen critically and to 
learn by listening. Such training is 
based on recognition of the role of the 
individual in present-day communica- 
tion. Time studies show clearly that 
more than half of the typical person’s 
time spent in communication activi- 
ties is given to listening—usually a 
passive, but potentially an active, 
process. Today’s high-school students 
need to learn how to listen critically to 
carefully chosen radio and television 
programs and movies, to public 
speeches, to conversation with their 
elders, and, not the least important, to 
their teachers. This training calls not 
only for extended attention to de- 
veloping criteria for proper selection 
of programs and performances but 
also for thorough study of propaganda 
techniques, for recognition of clichés 
in both political and commercial ad- 
vertising, and for discovery of straight 
thinking in the floods of emotionally 
charged word symbols that inundate 
us. 

Experiences in creative expression. — 
The modern teacher of English does 
not neglect his opportunity to provide 
for the pupils some creative experi- 
ences in dramatic expression. Former- 
ly high-school plays were cast with the 
most popular pupils in the school. 
The teacher of today sees to it that all 
pupils have opportunity to share in 
dramatic productions. Further crea- 
tive opportunities are offered through 
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debate, choral speaking, public speak- 
ing, work on the school newspaper, 
and creative writing. While these 
activities used to be considered extra- 
curricular, present-day teachers of 
English are bringing them more and 
more into the classroom so that all 
pupils may participate under com- 
petent supervision. 

Using reading materials effectively.— 
The teacher recognizes, furthermore, 
the need for training pupils in specific 
skills required to read understandably 
a variety of printed materials. In the 
modern high-school class in English, 
the daily newspaper, as well as 
Shakespeare, has a place; contempo- 
rary magazines and books, along with 
the literary anthology that consti- 
tutes the textbook, comprise reading 
materials for the class; pupils us¢ 
pamphlets and reference books, 45 
well as workbooks, in performing 35- 
signments. The student becomes 2° 
quainted with a variety of printe 
materials and develops skill in locat- 
ing them, in obtaining facts and ideas 
from them, and in organizing this 
newly acquired information into US 
able form. Some courageous teachers 
of English have even dared to “help 
pupils with those parts of their assig? 
ments in other subjects that involve 
skills in language usage. In a few 
schools some correlation or integr? 
tion of English with another subjec 
has been arranged in advance, such i 
the combining of English with Ame” 
ican history. ss it 

Understanding the functioning 
language-—The modern teacher e 
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English recognizes his responsibility 
for building in students an under- 
standing of the modern functioning of 
language. He helps pupils to identify 
the sources of public information and 
the impact of recent developments in 
communication on our way of life. 
The modern English teacher does not 
leave it entirely to the social-studies 
teacher to bring the students to an 
understanding of the social import- 
ance and functioning of mass media of 
communication, as well as their per- 
sonal uses. Through a simplified study 
of semantic principles, pupils may 
learn to analyze and interpret more 
accurately the massive confusion of 
reports that they read and hear about 
life in our world. They may learn how 
to reason more logically, how to think 
Straighter with the symbols they are 
accustomed to using—their native 
language, 


SUMMARIZING COMMENTS 


This paper has emphasized five 
chief points: 

1. The modern teacher of high- 
School English is doing at least as good 
a job as did his counterpart of years 
ago in teaching the fundamentals of 
English: grammar, spelling, and skill 
in reading. The critics who continue 
to weep, wail, groan, and gnash their 
teeth, to decry and bemoan the pass- 
mg of outmoded and insufficient ma- 
terials and methods of teaching, 
should prepare to drown their sorrows 
in their own tears. 

2. The teacher teaches his pupils 
low to listen critically to, and how to 


learn meaningfully from, mass-com- 
munication media as well as from 
persons with whom the pupils have 
face-to-face contacts. 

3. The modern teacher of high- 
school English provides opportunities 
for pupils to develop better habits and 
skills of speech both for everyday 
usage and for participation in public 
or staged performances. 

4. He aids pupils in learning how to 
read with greater understanding a 
variety of the many kinds of printed 
materials that they use in out-of- 
school and adult life. 

5. He helps students become ac- 
quainted with the operation and the 
social effects of mass-communication 
media and with other basic aspects of 
our modern system of lingual com- 
munication. 

These modern responsibilities repre- 
sent, to this writer, the outstanding 
accomplishments of teachers of high- 
school English and give some indica- 
tion of probable future developments 
in the English curriculum. Present- 
day teachers of English in high 
schools have undertaken far more 
ambitious programs of instruction 
than their counterparts of yesteryear. 
Only the most reactionary would 
seriously dispute the desirability of 
attaining the objectives of these pro- 
grams. The progress of the teachers in 
developing such well-rounded and use- 
ful programs of English and their am- 
bitious outlook for further improve- 


ment of these programs warrant the 
highest commendation. 


MIDCENTURY ENROLMENTS IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
University of Illinois 


ow does your state compare with 
H others in per cent of public high 
school students enrolled in the foreign 
languages? The answer, given sepa- 
rately for French, German, Italian, 
Latin, Spanish, and general language, 
as well as for all languages combined, 
is contained in the following tabula- 
tions and summary. All data have 
been computed from information sup- 
plied in the statistical report, “Offer- 
ings and Enrolments in High-School 
Subjects,” of the Federal Office of Ed- 
ucation.? 

Table 1 shows the enrolments in the 
four languages most frequently 
taught. It will be noted that Mas- 
sachusetts ranks first in per cent of 
high-school pupils enrolled in French. 
Georgia and Louisiana come closest to 
the national average of 4.7 per cent, 
while South Dakota and Texas tie for 
bottom rank. Since 1933, enrolments 
in high-school French have declined 
from 10.9 per cent to 4.7 per cent, or 
from second to third place among the 


1 Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States: 1948-1950: Chapter 5, ‘‘Offerings and 
Enrolments in High-School Subjects, 1948-49,” 
pp. 16, 60, 61, 91, 103. Washington: Federal 


Security Agency, Office of Education, 1951. 
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“big four” languages in the United 
States.? 

Since 1933, the per cent of pupils 
enrolled in German has dropped from 
a national average of 2.4 to 0.8—the 
greatest relative loss suffered by any 
of the “big four” languages in the last 
two decades. Fifteen states reported 
no enrolments in German in 1948-49 
in public high schools: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Florida, Georg}; 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont, Virginia, West Vit- 
ginia, and Wyoming. It is apparent 
that German is strongest in the public 
high schools of New Jersey and weak- 
est in Arizona, Montana, New Mex! 
co, and the southern states. The state 
of Washington stands at the national 
average of 0.8 per cent. 

Among the states, Delaware ranks 
highest in per cent of students taking 
Latin, and Utah ranks lowest, with 
Florida most closely approximating 
the national average of 7.8 per cent. 


? Mabel C. Rice, ‘National Summary “4 
Offerings and Enrolments in High-School os 4. 
jects, 1948-49.” Statistical Circular No- 

Washington: Federal Security Agency, Office 


Education, May, 1951. 
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TABLE 1 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS IN GRADES IX-XII WHO WERE ENROLLED IN THE FOUR Most 


FRE 


TLY TAUGHT FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND IN ALL FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN 1948—49 
AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND RANK OF EACH STATE 


ALL FOREIGN 


FRENCH GERMAN LATIN SPANISH Lawouxéas 
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Pe 5 Pe G: Per | Por Per g 
ean Rank eat Rank | cent | Rank | cent | ROME | cont | Rank 
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California... 2.9] 20.5]. 5.4| 33 | 19.3] 4 | 28.2 i 
Colorado, P 1.9 | 24 à 8.1] 19 15.2] 6 25:6 r 
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delaware w j 8.6 | 10 j 17.2; 1 oe : oak i 
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Geng cco cop aoli (Loc) £7 | ses | £s] 2 |138| 3 
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aine..... BEN oe] * j 13 | 14 5:0 |2 6] 2 
Michigan. , 2.9 | 20.5 ii n z a 42.5| 2.9] 43 8.2 | 45 
Minnesota... .6| 43 . “| 4.7] 36.5] 2.4] 45 8.4 | 44 
Te sSiPPh. wees 1-3 |30 va EJ | 45] 3t | ZIA 
Missouri... . 1.1 | 39 ; sual, TO |) 2u 6.6 | 21.5 | 14.2 . 
Tontana. . . fi 6} 43 me ar | gal 3s 3.6 | 35 ee 36:5 
Nebraska... o.oo cesses 9 | 36 SI | 5113 [33] 3 | 3b) 9 
evada... sl BO MS] a faaji | Sele [aes 
New Hampshire... . 15.5 A 26| 1 12.3] 8 14.3 na 3 
ew Jersey... nes. mo See a SAT aad Ba | eee 3 5| 44.4] 2.5 
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il in 2,000. 
* Less than 0.05 per cent, or fewer than one pupil in 
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For the first time in the history of 
American education, Latin has 
dropped from first to second place 
among the “‘big four” languages com- 
monly taught in public high schools. 
Percentagewise, enrolments in Latin 
are somewhat less than half of what 
they were in 1933-34. The relative 
loss in enrolment parallels that for 
French but is considerably less than 
the loss for German. Latin is still the 
most popular language in the junior- 
senior high schools and in the junior 
high schools, but it takes second place 
to Spanish in the regular and senior 
high schools. Tt is in the latter that the 
largest number of foreign-language 
students are to be found. 

New Mexico ranks highest in the 
per cent of public high school students 
enrolled in Spanish, while Delaware 
typifies the national average of 8.2 per 
cent. In Vermont, the lowest ranking 
state, only one student in a hundred 
takes Spanish. Since 1933 Spanish has 
climbed to first place among the lan- 
guages taught in public high schools, 
The gain is reflected in an increase of 2 
in per cents—from 6.2 to 8.2 per cent 
during the last two decades. The 
heavy losses experienced by the other 
languages, however, do not represent 
a widespread shift of students to 
Spanish. If Spanish had absorbed all 
the losses noted for French, German, 
and Latin, the per cent of enrolment 
would have increased not by 2, but by 
16. : 

The highest-ranking state in per 
cent of pupils enrolled in public high 
school foreign language is Massachu- 
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setts, with Rhode Island and New 
York vying for second place. Percent- 
agewise, each of these states enrols 
over eight times as large a proportion 
of high-school students as the lowest- 
ranking state, Arkansas. Of all the 
states, Florida most closely approxi- 
mates the national average of 21.5 per 
cent. With few exceptions, the lan- 
guages are strongest in the eastern 
states and relatively weak in the 
southern states. Since 1933, when the 
foreign languages enrolled 35.5 per 
cent of public high school pupils, there 
has been a decrease of 14 percentage 
points, or an average net loss of ap- 
proximately 1 percentage point per 
year. 

In Table 2 are given data on the 
enrolments of students in Italian and 
in general language. Italian is strong- 
est in New York state. In the case of 
Missouri, the size of the enrolment 
seems to indicate that the language 15 
limited to one or two classes in a single 
school, 

General language, as an introduc- 
tory or exploratory-guidance course, 
was reported as being offered in 
twenty states. The size of enrolments, 
however, indicates that the offering is 
often limited to one city or school in a 
state and, at times, apparently to ppe 
relatively small class. Pennsylvania, 
New York, M assachusetts, Michigan, 
and New Jersey are the leading “gen- 
eral-language”’ states, each with an 
enrolment of well over a thousand stu- 
dents. 

The languages taught in fewer than 
six states are shown in Table 3. The 
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enrolments range from 3,270 for 
Hebrew to 14 for Russian. 


SUMMARY 


1. Since 1933, when the foreign lan- 
Suages enrolled 35.5 per cent of the 


TABLE 2 
7 
NUMBER oF STUDENTS IN GRADES VII-XII 
ERE ENROLLED IN ITALIAN AND 
2 AL LANGUAGE IN 1948-49 AND 
RANK or EACH STATE 


ITALIAN GE 
ee LANGUAGE 
STATE 
Number | Rank | Number | Rank 
Arkansas..... | ...,...,..... 20| 19 
alifornia —— 119| 8 787 6 
Mnecticut. .. 393 9 
ana edt el 52| 18 
i 54] 17 
10 
16 
14 
Wiser n 20 
Assachusetts 3 
ichigan, , 4 
innesota, , 13 
7 Tie 32| 9 VER 
ew Jerse 12! 2 5 
Neva 2,612 | 2 4 
hips SE 8,231] 1 : 
s2asylvania...!''1,040 | 5 | 3,705] 1 
Rhode tstand..| 730] 7 | "246 | 11 
FER ov em Us 525| 8 
Irginia k niar a 239 12 
ashington 60} 15 
United States. . 16,265 |..... 13,020 


ele attending public secondary day 
i -i the per cent of enrolment in 
Oreign languages has decreased to 
pi per cent. This represents a de- 
ise = of 14 percentage points, or a net 
Point approximately one percentage 
creas DER year. Because of the in- 
ite the number of pupils now 
is not Ing secondary schools, this loss 
So obvious as it would be if the 
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high-school population were static. If 
the same per cent of high-school stu- 
dents were enrolled in the foreign lan- 
guages today as in 1933, however, the 
number of teachers and pupils would 
be almost twice as great as it is at 
present. 

2. French and Latin enrol less than 
half as large a per cent of students as 
they did in 1933. German has been the 
heaviest loser. The per cent of enrol- 
ment here is only a third of what it 
was in the early thirties. Spanish has 
shown a net gain in per cents of 2 and 
is today the most popular of the for- 
eign languages taught in public sec- 
ondary day schools. Spanish, however, 
has not absorbed the losses sustained 


TABLE 3 


ENROLMENTS IN LANGUAGES TAUGHT 
IN FEWER THAN SIX STATES 


Enrol- States in Which 
Language ment Taught 
emia 54 | (1) Illinois 
Te ia AA 543 | (5) Ill., Ind., Pa., 
) Mass., aL 
Pesi 3,270 | (1) New York 
ore. 172 | (2) Minn, Wash. 
i 1,056 bs ., Mass., N.J., 
Polish. . . , Ohio, Wie 
Portuguese. ---- 320 | (3) call, Mass., 
i 14 | (1) Washington 
Sedh RRES 310 | (4) Ill, Mass., 
Minn., N.Y. 
Tatal. i wa 5,739 


by French, German, or Latin. If all 
students who formerly enrolled in 
these languages had transferred to 
Spanish, the per cent of gain in Span- 
ish would be eight times as great as it 


actually is. 
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3. At midcentury, Spanish enrolled 
443,995 secondary-school pupils, or 
8.2 per cent of the number of young 
people attending public secondary day 
schools. The comparable figures for 
French are 255,375 pupils, or 4.7 per 
cent; for German, 43,025 pupils, or 
0.8 per cent; and for Latin, 422,304 
pupils, or 7.8 per cent. Italian enrolled 
16,265 students in nine states. 

4. At midcentury, twenty states 
reported offerings in general language, 
with a total enrolment of 13,020 pu- 
pils. Pennsylvania, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and New Jersey 
report the largest numbers of students 
in this offering. 

5. The total enrolment in foreign 


languages in public secondary day 
schools at midcentury was 1,164,699, 
or 21.5 per cent of all pupils attending 
such schools. The state with the high- 
est per cent of enrolment in languages 
was Massachusetts (45.4 per cent); 
and the lowest, Arkansas (5.5 per 
cent). French is strongest in Massa- 
chusetts; German, in New Jersey; 
Italian, in New York; Latin, in Dela- 
ware; Spanish, in New Mexico; and 
general language, in Pennsylvania. 

6. Fewer than six states reported 
public secondary day school classes in 
Bohemian, Greek, Hebrew, Norse, 
Polish, Portuguese, Russian, and 
Swedish, with a total combined enrol- 
ment of 5,739. 
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SOME EARMARKS OF INEFFECTIVE 
AND OF GOOD TEACHING 


CHARLES BRODSKY 
Central Commerical and Technical High School, Newark, New Jersey 


Te CHANGING NATURE of the sec- 
ondary-school population in the 
past ten to twenty-five years has 
raised a problem to which too many 
teachers have not found an answer. 
The majority of the students in an 
average big-city school come from 
substandard homes in slum areas. 
Most come from homes where books, 
magazines, pictures, and other cul- 
tural influences are almost completely 
lacking. Absent also are the attitudes 
toward culture and learning which are 
associated with middle-class stand- 
ards. Although more children go to 
college today than in the preceding 
generation, so great has been the in- 
flux into the secondary schools of 
children from working-class homes 
that it is an unusual school where stu- 
dents preparing for college equal more 
than a very small per cent of those 
who have no such intention. 

; It was not always so. In past dec- 
ades the middle-class boy or girl was 
the predominant type of student in 
ur secondary schools. The schools are 
approaching the admirable goal of 
Teaching “all the children of all the 
S ople but many educators are still 
t a loss as to how to teach them. 


x 


It has been pointed out that the 
average experienced teacher is himself 
usually drawn from a middle-class 
milieu. He is confronted each term 
with more and more children from a 
cultural field unlike his—with children 
whose interests are nonacademic, 
whose attitudes are different, and who 
are nonverbally minded. 

How have teachers reacted to this? 
Visit any teacher’s room in a typical 
high school and listen to the com- 
plaints about the students. They run 
something like this: 


The present bunch does not want to learn 


anything. 

They have no real work habits. 

They just have no culture. They have such 
miserable home influences. 

Students today just cannot read. You can’t 
give them reference work or library 
assignments. They don’t do homework. 

They have no aesthetic sense, no apprecia- 
tion for the finer things in life—and 
do not want any- 


What manners! 
They are 50 different from the students we 


had ten years ago [or fifteen, or twenty, 
or thirty years ago]. 


The bell rings, the teachers leave 
their grumblings behind, and each 
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goes out to meet the situation. How? 
Here are five possible ways. 


UNSUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


Mr. Taskmaster. —He is determined 
to maintain the educational standards 
of yesteryear. His philosophy is to 
assign plenty of homework in the text- 
book and give stiff tests daily. He 
says: 

“Mark them down regardless of 
how many fail. If the class recitation 
is poor, as it usually is, lecture. Give it 
to them yourself. Make sure that 
someone tells them the right things.” 

Mr. Softie—He starts by recogniz- 
ing the “low caliber” of his students, 
their unwillingness or inability to ac- 
complish the tasks he might give 
them. He does not even try to get 
much across. He recommends: 

“Be pleasant in class, amusing if 
you can—if they think you’re regular, 
you have no problems. Don’t try too 
hard, it will not work. Lecture most of 
the time. It’s easier, it keeps things 
moving somewhat. Let them fill in the 
last word of an occasional sentence to 
keep them alert. Pass all who come 
often enough. Don’t bother with tests. 
Also, forget about keeping up with 
your subject. You certainly know 
enough for these children. They won’t 
be able to handle outside work any- 
way.” 

Mr. Practical.—He tries to fall in 
between the two extremes mentioned 
above. He feels that, if he does his 
work normally, relying on reason, he 
will get along. He tells himself: 
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“Don’t fret yourself about the fact 
that you seem to be accomplishing 
little. It’s the kind of youngsters 
we're getting. You might as well use 
your old outlines, cutting out some 
details here and there. So you feel that 
you're getting a little lazy. Too bad, 
there was once a time.... Still, if 
you're going to keep your equilibrium 
around here. . . .” 

Mr. Unhappy.—He is the bitter, 
often sarcastic type. He places the 
same hard problems of years past be- 
fore his classes and “‘bawls out” those 
who do not understand. Then, at the 
end of the term, he passes most, be- 
cause he “knew they couldn’t get the 
work anyway.” He says that the 
teachers cannot forget the kinds of 
students and the work that formerly 
distinguished the school. He will tell 
the students how poor they are. He 
complains: 

“You can’t blame me for resenting 
the waste of my scholarship on these 
‘Jugs.’ Anyway, I am still keeping UP 
some private research at home, & little 
study of Spencer’s Faerie Queene. NO 
nothing I’d bother talking about to 
these classes of mine.” 

Effects on teacher and students.— 
Much is said about the bad effects of 
television on students. Television 
may be having an even worse effect 0” 
the unsuccessful teachers described- 
Feeling that the youngsters cannot 
even succeed with the work of the 
textbooks, lecturing to them in the 
false hope of teaching them what they 
have “neglected” to study, the teacher 
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feels little desire and need to keep up 
in his field and to spend time searching 
for enriching materials. He becomes a 
lover of television fights or a viewer of 
give-away shows. He is just another 
middle-class citizen trying to forget 
the day’s toil by mild diversion. He is 
not a teacher in the best sense the 
term implies. 

Equally entitled to pity is the stern 
taskmaster who says, “I will make 
these children ‘toe the line’ or they 
will just flunk themselves.” He gives 
his daily reading assignment in the 
textbook, his daily quiz, and his zeros 
for more than half the class. He feels 
he is upholding educational standards, 
and he lets his colleagues realize how 
much they are letting him and the 
other few guardians of the educational 
System down. His effect on the young- 
Sters is debilitating. He swells the list 
ah early drop-outs. He stamps the mark 

unsuccessful” on many an able 
youngster. He reinforces the non- 
verbally minded student in his feeling 
that school is foreign, unrealistic, 
Meant for others, and unnecessary for 
the real struggle with life’s problems. 
ae high-minded pedagogue has over- 
sek, ed the well-known fact that 

Chools must fit the child, not the 
child the school. 


THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 

5l Mr. Success —He seldom feels com- 
-etely successful. He has private mis- 
id about meeting the problem 
in €quately, but he does not stop try- 
8. He does not seek to escape his 


problem. He does not bear down on 
his pupils in what he knows will be a 
futile attempt, and he does not martyr 
himself on the altars of ignorance. 

He studies his methods. He usually 
decides that the ordinary recitation 
from the textbook plus outside reading 
—a method he found so satisfactory 
in the past—does not add up to any- 
thing but a dull lesson and an unwill- 
ing student. He finds himself search- 
ing for different methods in order to 
give variety to his teaching. He appre- 
ciates the ancient adage that “one pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words.” His 
students draw more maps, they take 
more field trips, see more educational 
films. They listen to community lead- 
ers who are invited to discuss labor 
problems before the class or to read 
Robert Frost’s poems. The successful 
teacher calls upon students to inter- 
view many people, to write of their 
own out-of-school work experiences, to 
bring in special clippings from the 
“yellow” journals which they are ac- 
customed to reading. 

He does not overlook the real ca- 
s of most of his students. He 
recognizes the fact that pupils from 
slum areas, pupils with few middle- 
class cultural enrichments, still have 
educational needs that can and must 
be satisfied. The task is not easy, nor 
is it always as satisfying as some of the 
educators specializing in theory would 
have us believe. He has his days of 
small achievement. Nevertheless, he 
is consumed with the passion to teach 
the children before him; to get them to 
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acquire, through a variety of means, 
the educational values which are nec- 
essary for all citizens of our land. 

He is not content, however, to leave 
them on their own level. As he estab- 
lishes more rapport with his class by 
having them succeed on their own 
level, he introduces them to the books, 
the magazines, the papers he would 
like them to make use of. The in- 
structor realizes that the important 
end is what attitudes the child has, 
what understanding he has acquired 
of the world around him, what 
aesthetic values he has gained. 

It goes without saying that the suc- 
cessful teacher never makes his stu- 
dents feel that they are inferior to the 
others he has taught in the past. 
Knowing his pupils, he does not ex- 
pect them to rush into Shakespeare 
cheerfully, nor to study Muzzey care- 
fully, even when these studies seem 
useless to the youngsters (as they also 
may have seemed to former more am- 
bitious, college-preparatory students). 
He does not bemoan their lack of 
work habits, their noisier but more 
natural “roughhouse” when the class 
assembles, their acceptance of low 
standards of civic morality, their un- 
willingness to talk before a group, 
their unintellectual attitude. He 
knows, as Allison Davis has pointed 
out, that there are valid reasons why 
this behavior is common to children 
from the poorer areas.! 

1 Allison Davis, ‘‘Ability and Survival,” 
Survey, LXXXVII (February, 1951), 60-63. 
See also by the same author ‘‘Socio-economic 


Influences upon Children’s Learning,” School 
Life, XXXIII (March, 1951), 87. 
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BRINGING OUT THE BEST 
IN STUDENTS 


A good teacher takes his children as 
they are, knowing that they will re- 
spond to a friendly, man-to-man ap- 
proach. If he is enthusiastic about his 
subject, there is almost nothing of a 
higher nature that he cannot introduce 
to these youngsters—if he goes about 
it the right way. Examples by the 
hundreds abound in any big-city high 
school of the amazing quality of work 
that the good teachers bring forth. 
The same youngsters, dubbed un- 
promising by teachers trying to get 
them to learn American government 
in a formalized way, often astound 
everyone by their part in the activities 
of the Senior class. They organize 
themselves into councils which run 
“proms,” publish newspapers, put on 
class-day programs—in short, do an 
enviable job of practicing democracy- 

Recently in one school the social- 
studies department encouraged the 
students to write their own “History 
Digest.” Students were asked to write 
their views on the news of the day and 
on the problems of their school, their 
city, and their nation. Their com- 
ments were invited on any of the his- 
torical events or personalities that 
they were studying. The results were 
amazing. The student editorial board 
was busy sifting the best from hun- 
dreds of articles with titles such 3° 
“My Views on Race Relations,” “I 
Live in a Slum,” “Thoughts ia 
Columbus,” “What’s Wrong with 
Our Student Council,” “education 
under Mussolini,” “We're Right about 
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Korea,” “Were Going Too Socialist,” 
“Fighters I’ve Liked,” and “The 
Draft of Eighteen-Year-Olds.” 

The result was a 47-page mimeo- 
graphed booklet containing the un- 
censored and stimulating ideas of 
some 75 students. At five cents apiece, 
850 copies were sold in one day. Stu- 
dents talked about the articles for 
days, challenging the authors and each 
other on many of them; history was 
alive for these students. The booklet 
astounded many of the faculty. Over 
and over members of the faculty made 
such comments as these: I didn’t 
think our kids would have been in- 
terested in that stuff.” “How do you 
get them to do it?” 

The good teacher not only studies 
his pupils but also studies his subject. 
He looks with sharp eyes at what 
needs to be stressed and what can be 
omitted. He shocks himself often at 
how many of the dreary recitations of 
secondhand facts formerly memorized 
are better left out. He finds that 
presenting a firsthand source is often 
more interesting and valuable for 
learning than tens of pages of textbook 
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material. Studying the Constitution 
itself in class and preceding or follow- 
ing it with a film, such as “Servant of 
the People” or “How a Bill Becomes a 
Law,” plus a mock constitutional con- 
vention acted out in class is better for 
learning than anything a textbook 
writer ever put down on paper. And 
teachers know that doing this leads 
some students to the very reading 
materials they otherwise would have 


shunned. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Most teachers have learned to 
know their students and their sub- 
jects. Others sense the problem in part 
but are unhappy that the whole pic- 
ture is not bright. Any experienced 
teacher can study his situation and 
himself and easily see the first steps 
that are necessary to improve his edu- 
cational efforts, with greater happi- 
ness and benefit for his students and 
himself. The teacher must realize that 
his professional and personal success 
can be measured by how well he 
draws out the best that his students 


have to offer. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON EXTRA- 
CLASS ACTIVITIES' 


CLAYTON M. GJERDE anb MARVIN D. ALCORN 
San Diego State College 


* 


VER SINCE the introduction of stu- 
dent activities into the school 
there has been the task of co-ordinating 
these activities with the class instruc- 
tional program. Scheduling, financing, 
sponsorship, extent of faculty control, 
and eligibility for participation have 
been but a few of the problems that 
have plagued administrators. How- 
ever, certain recent trends have been 
helpful in clarifying the relationship 
between student activities and class 
programs. 

In the first place, a broader inter- 
pretation has been made of the cur- 
riculum. Now it is becoming a widely 
accepted fact that any activities of 
educative value under the direction of 
the school are considered a part of the 
curriculum. Second, many so-called 
“extra-curriculum” activities have 
been incorporated into the daily class 
schedule as legitimate subjects for 
credit toward graduation. Finally, 
more emphasis is being placed on vi- 
talizing the classroom program by the 
use of procedures which have proved 
successful in the student-activity pro- 
gram. As another step toward break- 
ing down the dichotomy of two com- 
peting programs within the school, the 


authors of this annotated bibliography 

have suggested that the term ‘“extra- 

class” be substituted for ‘‘extra-cur- 
riculum” in references made to stu- 
dent activities. 

The following references are select- 
ed from materials on extra-class ac- 
tivities that have been published be- 
tween December 1, 1951, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. The literature in this 
field continues to present a wide varle- 
ty of problems and proposals, ranging 
from broad and general discussions of 
philosophy to specific suggestions for 
administration of extra-class activity 
programs and for actual supervision of 
specific activities. 

486. ALLEN, J. E., Jr. “Relationship of Ex 

tra- Curricular Activities to Salaries,” 
Harvard Educational Review, XXH 
(Spring, 1952), 141-49. 
Presents a thorough discussion of the 
issues involved in the relationship of extra- 
curriculum activities to salaries and Pt 
poses possible solutions. 

487. ANDERSON, KENNETH E. A canes 
Report to the North Central High Schools 
of Kansas on Criterion 2: Pupil Activity 
Program, Library Service, Guidance 

See also Item 175 (Smith) in the list of 


selected references appearing in the February: 
1953, issue of the School Review. 
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488. 


489, 


490. 


491, 
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Service. Kansas Studies in Education, 
Vol. III. Lawrence, Kansas: University 
of Kansas, January, 1952. Pp. 24. 

Presents the results of a survey of 207 
Kansas schools, which includes data sup- 
plied by 144 schools on participation in 
school government, school organizations, 
and administration of the activity program. 


BAKER, Jaxer BAssETT JOHNSON. 
U.N. Youth Develop Global Con- 
sciousness,” School Activities, XXII 
(May, 1952), 285-87. 
Relates how the United Nations Youth 
Club of Forest Park High School, Balti- 
more, promotes international understand- 
ing by means of various types of club 
meetings, assembly programs, exhibits, and 
international correspondence. 


BARR, RICHARD A. “The Oyster Club: 
Can Club Activities Change Atti- 
tudes?” Clearing House, XXVII (Octo- 
ber, 1952), 109-11. 

Sketches briefly the objectives and opera- 
tion of a club for high-school boys and 
presents the results of an attempt to 
evaluate attitude changes of club members 
over a period of one school year. Suggests 
that club activities may be overrated in 
their ability to change attitudes. 


Bear, Wirrarb. “Making a Student 
Body Budget,” School Activities, XXIII 
(March, 1952), 219-20. 

Outlines seven steps in activity budgeting. 


Borts, Ropert E. “Lakewood’s Spe- 
cial Interest Club Program,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXVII 
(March, 1952), 153-57. 

Describes a club program that attempts 
to meet the “exploratory” objective of the 
junior high school. Includes purposes, 
Procedures, and problems for consideration. 


Braun, CatHermne H. “The School 
Assembly,” School Activities, XXII 
(February, 1952), 181-80. 


Considers the “why,” “what,” “who,” 
¢ 
‘where,” and “when” of the school as- 


sembly in assuring a successful program. 


493. 


494, 


495. 


496. 
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Brown, Ipa Stewart. “Group Devel- 
opment in a Junior High School Stu- 
dent Council,” Educational Leadership, 
IX (May, 1952), 496-501. 

Reports the findings of a research team 
studying a junior high school student 
council in action. 


Burs, Wituam E. “Extracurricular 
Discussion in the Secondary School,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXVI 
(May, 1952), 89-101. 

Describes a new type of program of inter- 
scholastic discussion-debate activities. This 
issue of the Bulletin also includes other 
articles of interest on extra-class speech 
activities. 


Caun, M. M. “Music as an Extracur- 
ricular Activity,” Music Educators 
Journal, XXXVIII (April, 1952), 20- 
21, 24. 

Admits that music has won an accepted 
and honored position in the curriculum 
but suggests that its place in the extra- 
curriculum program should not therefore 
be neglected. 


CALLENDER, WESLEY P., Jr. “More 
Dramatics for Personality Adjust- 
ment,” Clearing House, XXVI (Janu- 


ary, 1952), 301-3. 

Discusses a number of mental-hygiene and 
personality adjustment possibilities in 
dramatic activities and advocates a more 
extensive program of student dramatic 
activities as an aid to personality adjust- 
ment. 

CARLSON, THORSTEN R., and MOORE, 
Epwena M. “A School Council Aids 
Learning,” Educational Leadership, 1X 
(April, 1952), 438-43. 

Describes how a student council was initi- 
ated and conducted by elementary-school 
pupils and gives suggestions concerning 
procedures and learning outcomes that 
are also applicable to the secondary-school 


level. 
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CEDERBERG, THEODORE. “The Big 
Show,” School Activities, XXIII (Janu- 
ary, 1952), 150-53. 

Provides a ‘‘basic recipe for a better-than- 
average school or club variety show” and 
illustrates thirteen suggestions or themes 
which may be used. 


CHAMBERS, Lois MERWIN. “San Joa- 
quin Valley Girls’ Playday Organiza- 
tion,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XXVII (April, 1952), 229- 
32. 

Outlines the development of an organiza- 
tion within an area including fifty-four 
secondary schools which has as its pur- 
pose the formulation of ‘‘approved stand- 
ards for participation in playday activi- 
ties.” 


Couper, GEORGE P. “The Future 
Farmers Belong to You,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXVII 
(March, 1952), 176-79. 

Outlines aims, policies, and achievements 
of the Future Farmers of America and 
shows the organization’s vital relation 
to the curriculum and to the community. 


DIETTERT, CHESTER C. “What Is 
Wrong with Basketball?” School Activi- 
ties, XXIV (December, 1952), 129-30. 
Raises several penetrating questions use- 


ful in evaluating basketball activity in any 
school. 


Dopson, Tayror. “Officials Are Impor- 
tant,” School Activities, XXIV (Sep- 
tember, 1952), 13-14, 34. 

Stresses co-operation of student partici- 
pants, coaches, officials, and spectators 
in making athletic events more valuable, 
successful, and enjoyable. 


ELICKER, PauL E. (editor). “Vitalizing 
Student Activities in the Secondary 
School,” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVI (February, 1952), 1-228. 

Beginning with a summary of “Critical 
Problems in the Administration of Student 
Activities,” by Edgar G. Johnston, the en- 
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tire issue of the Bulletin is devoted to issues 
and problems of all phases of a student- 
activity program. The editor indicates 
two noticeable developments during the 
past ten years: (1) “The student-activity 
program is now an established part of the 
total school program. (2) ‘School adminis- 
trators are more concerned with control 
of all student activities.” 


. Estrin, Herman A. “Effective Train- 


ing Procedures for Faculty Advisers,” 
School Activities, XXIV (December, 
1952), 123-25. 

Describes the function and accomplish- 
ments of a council of faculty advisers. 


. Evans, CAROLYN C. “Student Leaders 


Are Made,” NEA Journal, XVI (No- 
vember, 1952), 518-19. 

A student describes camp activities a! 
benefits of the Denver Leadership Train- 
ing Conference for high-school student 
leaders. 

FERDIAN, Joux J., Jr. “A Club and 
News Column as Influences in Guid- 
ance,” School Review, LX (October, 
1952), 424-29. 

Describes the objectives and activitie! 
a student club organized to supplement 
the guidance functions of the counselor 
and points out the public relations value 
that a news column in local newspapers 
has for the guidance program. 


and 


s of 


GrasseLt, E. Mitton. “Linden’s Stu 
dent and Teacher Camp Conference, 
Clearing House, XXVI (February, 
1952), 348-50. 

Reports on the planning, operating, and 
evaluating of an annual preschool camp 
conference which included teachers, class 
officers, and student-body officers of the 
high school at Linden, California. 


. Hearn, Artuur C. “Evaluating the 


School Activity Program,” School a 
tivities, XXIII (February, 1952), 1 
80. 


Suggests three techniques t 
the evaluation of school activ 


o be used in 
ity programs 
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—the check list, the opinion poll, and 
behavioral changes of pupils. 


HELBLE, Hersert H. “Commence- 
ment Programs That Click,” School Ac- 
tivities, XXIII (January, 1952), 148-49. 
Offers two suggestions for improving com- 
mencement programs and describes a num- 
ber of excellent programs which deviated 
from the conventional stereotype. 


HELBLE, HERBERT H. “Extra-class Ac- 
tivities,’ NEA Journal, XLI (Febru- 
ary, 1952), 75-77. 

Indicates four fundamental needs of youth 
that are met by extra-class activities, 
gives practical hints for successful ad- 
ministration, and lists six unsolved prob- 
lems. 


Hess, Watrer E. ‘Personality: How 
Student Councils Develop It,” Clearing 
House, XXVI (March, 1952), 420-22. 

tudent council can 


r in developing the 
seven- 


Maintains that the s 
be an important facto! 
personalities of students and lists 
teen qualities of a school-council sponsor 
which are believed influential in develop- 
ing favorable personality characteristics 
in students. 


Jounstox, EDGAR G., and FAUNCE, 
Rotax C. Student Activities in Second- 
ary Schools, New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1952. Pp. x+370. 

Accepts “that point of view which incor- 
porates the extra-curricular activity into 
the curriculum,” and then, on the basis of 
Probable continued distinction between 
the curriculum and extra-curriculum ac- 
tivity, goes on to consider the particular 
contributions which a variety of activities 
can make to the total school program. 


JUERGENSMERER, THELMA. “Logan on 
the Air: Weekly Dramatic and Choral 
Shows,” Clearing House, XXVI 


(March, 1952), 396-98. 

Describes the development and presenta- 
tion of weekly radio programs by the 
mixed chorus and the dramatic club of the 
high school at Logan, West Virginia, and 
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suggests that such activities have much 
educational value. 

KELLER, Ruru MayxarDd. “How To 
Keep Elections from Becoming Popu- 
larity Contests,” School Activities, 
XXIII (April, 1952), 243-55. 

Suggests ways to provide for better selec- 
tion of officers in student government, in 
classes, and in clubs. 

KLOPF, GORDON. Planning Student Ac- 
tivities in the High School. Madison, 
Wisconsin: Bureau of Information and 
Program Services, Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin, 1951. Pp. 113. 
In a simple, practical manner, covers vari- 
ous aspects of an activity program, such as 
leadership, parliamentary procedure, pro- 
gram-planning, and publicity. 

Lucas, MARJORIE. “Student Activities 
at Sequoia Union High School,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXVII (April, 1952), 223-26. 

Shows the development of student activi- 
ties at Redwood City, California, in four 
areas—administrative, athletic, cultural, 
and social—with emphasis on service to 
the school, to one’s group, and to the com- 
munity. 

Lyxcu, James M., JR. “Vail Teachers 
Are Publicity Specialists,” Clearing 
House, XXVII (October, 1952), 86-88. 
Describes a public relations program in 
which teachers specialize in various ap- 
proaches to school publicity, including 
several in the nature of school activities. 


McKown, Harry C. Extracurricular 
Activities. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1952 (third edition). Pp. xvi+666. 
This revision of an earlier work presents 
a thorough discussion of the purposes and 
principles of extra-curriculum activities 
in general and gives individual attention 
to more than a dozen specific activities. 


McKown, Harry C. “Child Develop- 
ment through Extra-curricular Activi- 
ties,” Education, LXXII (December, 
1951), 272-77. 
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Illustrates how extra-curriculum activities 
contribute to child development in the 
following areas: (1) physical, (2) social, 
(3) growth for responsible community 
membership, (4) curiosity, (5) accomplish- 
ment, (6) recreational, and (7) spiritual. 


MANNING, GEORGE A. “What Are 
Sound Policies for Controlling Non- 
athletic National Contests and Activi- 
ties Offered to Schools by Outside Or- 
ganizations?” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXVI (March, 1952), 29-33. 
Summarizes recommendations of the Na- 
tional Contest Committee for controlling 
nonathletic contests. 


MILLER, Fioyp A., and DAHL, Sam. “A 
Survey of Student Activity Programs,” 
School Activities, XXIII (May, 1952), 
275-77. 


Describes an extensive survey of Nebraska 
Central Association high schools in the 
areas of student participation in school 
government, general evaluation of school 
organizations and activities, and adminis- 
tration of the program. Presents signifi- 
cant implications for developing more 
widespread student participation and re- 
sponsibility. 


Muetter, Kare H. “Training for Citi- 
zenship through Student Activities,” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXI 
(December, 1952), 162-66. 

Maintains that citizenship training through 
student-government organization will fall 
far short of its possibilities unless character- 
training becomes one of the major objec- 
tives and receives the attention it deserves. 


NEUBAUER, Dororuy (editor). “The 
Assembly Program as a Learning Expe- 
rience,” National Elementary Principal, 
XXXI (December, 1951), 1-40. 

Devotes entire issue to the values of the 
assembly program and to planning 
and developing worth-while assembly ac- 
tivities. Although directed toward the 
elementary school, the articles carry many 
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implications for the secondary school as 
well. 


Rıxoxess, T. A. “Maybe We Should 
Let Football into the Classroom,” Wa- 
tion’s Schools, L (September, 1952), 
82-84. 

Maintains that activity programs are suc- 
cessful because they follow the rules of 
educational psychology and suggests that 
“instead of drafting the outside activities 
into a formal program, we might do well 
to consider making the formal program 
more like the activities.” 


. Romine, S. A. “Administering Pupil 


Activities in Secondary Schools,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XLV 
(April, 1952), 615-21. 

Reports the results of a study of school 
activities in 230 secondary schools an 
Colorado. An attempt was made to classify 
activities as curricular, co-curricular, and 
extra-curricular, and to evaluate each in 
terms of their contribution to pupil growth 
and development. 

t 


Sarcent, Epwarp H., JR. “Student 


Radio Show Sold to National Sponsor, 

Clearing House, XXVI (January, 1952), 
291-94. 

Although the author has not made a spe- 
cific point of it, his description of & Raut 
Club which grew out of a high-schoo 
course in radio is an excellent example © 
the interrelatedness of activities in and out 
of class in the modern school. 


Savacr, F. W. “An Evaluation of 
Music Contest-Festivals,” School Ac 
tivities, XXIII (February, 1952), 187 
89. 

Attempts to clarify the objectives of 
festivals, contests, and clinics, with 51 
implications for the music program 12 alle 
public schools of Texas. 


music 
pecial 


SEDNER, Earte R., and LONG, C 
Dart. “What Are the Most Effective 
Methods and Practices for Eliminating 
Fraternities and Sororities?” Bulletin o 
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the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVI (March, 
1952), 162-79. 


Two principals outline the procedures used 
in eliminating strongly intrenched fra- 
ternities and sororities from their schools. 


SHANNON, J. R. “The Vanishing Wall 
between Courses and Activities,” Clear- 
ing House, XXVII (September, 1952), 
8-12. 

Maintains that the dichotomy between 
high-school curriculum and extra-curricu- 
lum activities is vanishing and that this 
is a trend favorable to the total process of 
high-school education, from the standpoint 
both of motivation and of teaching method. 


Surep, Freperic T. “School Clubs for 
Every Girl,” School Activities, XXIII 
(March, 1952), 211-12. 

Describes how Abraham Lincoln High 
School of San Jose, California, has provided 
more adequte girls’ activities by organiz- 
ing “service clubs” in which 98 per cent of 
the girls are enrolled. 


Srrus, Grorcr R. “Plainfield’s Stu- 
dent News Bureau,” Clearing House, 
XXVII (October, 1952), 89-91. 
Describes a student news bureau through 
which some four hundred news articles 
written by high-school students found 
their way into the local newspaper. Pre- 
sents a classified list of news topics which 
were included. 


“Symposium on Secret Societies in 
Highschool,” NEA Journal, XLI 
(March, 1952), 141-42. 

Outlines the “legal status of secret socie- 
ties, reasons for their existence,” and four 
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main objections to them. The article also 
describes how a number of schools have 
succeeded in eliminating secret societies. 


Tarrow, Mitton. “The ‘3 P’s’ of 
School Publications,” School Activities, 
XXIII (May, 1952), 278-80. 

Suggests how the school publications may 


gom more than ‘sheets of nonsense” 
y application of three yardsticks before 


publication—prospectus, purpose, and 
policy. 

TOMPKINS, ELLSWORTH. “Extra Pay for 
Extra Work?” School Activities, XXII 
(February, 1952), 196-98. 
Recommends the use of an activity period 
within the daily time schedule as one 
answer to the problem of extra pay for 
extra work. 


TOMPKINS, ELLSWORTH. “A Survey of 
Extraclass Activities,” School Activi- 
ties, XXIV (December, 1952), 115-17. 
Reveals interesting data obtained from a 
survey of twenty-seven California Bay 
Area secondary schools, indicating kinds of 
information which other school systems 
might wish to obtain. 


Watxer, Rita. “Building Better Year- 
books.” School Activities, XXIV (De- 
cember, 1952), 127-29. 

Offers excellent suggestions on how to im- 
prove the high-school yearbook. 


WALTERS, GEORGE F. “Evaluating Stu- 
dent Council Procedures,” School Ac- 
tivities, XXIV (October, 1952), 59-63. 
Reports the results of a survey of a 
sampling of public high schools throughout 
the country. Deals primarily with student- 
government procedures. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Epcar G. JomNsron and ROLAD E 
Faunce, Student Activities in Secondary 
Schools: Enrichment of the Educational 
Program. New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 1952. Pp. x+370. $4.50. 


The solid values of student activities in 
educating youth in the skills and responsi- 
bilities of democratic group action are ably 
developed throughout this practical volume 
on the activity program. Student Activities in 
Secondary Schools was written as a textbook 
for teachers and administrators in training. 
As stated by the authors in the Preface, the 
central purpose of the book is to present “A 
reconsideration and reappraisal [of the vari- 
ous aspects of the extra-curriculum program] 
in compact form for use in college courses” 
(p. i). It is the opinion of this reviewer that 
the authors have accomplished that end 
rather well, using a style that is reasonably 
free of the heavy and stereotyped phrases of 
most college textbooks in education. 

Professors Johnston and Faunce have not 
undertaken an exhaustive treatise for the 
advanced student or experienced administra- 
tor in secondary education. Philosophical is- 
sues and research studies are reviewed as 
they contribute to a clearer presentation of 
operating principles, functions, and good 
practice in the several types of student ac- 
tivities commonly found in secondary 
schools. 

The fundamental idea that activities are 
essential to effective learning whether in the 
classroom or outside the classroom is empha- 
sized throughout the book. The authors 
properly caution their readers, however: 


Some enthusiasts have made the mistake of 
taking for granted that anything which is 


extracurricular must be ipso facto sound educa- 
tion. We need to recognize that the values from 
any school situation are not automatic but 
merely potential [pp. 11-12]. 


Johnston and Faunce warn that student 
councils, athletics, clubs, and other popular 
types of extra-curriculum activities may 
serve to develop false values and negative 
attitudes if not given intelligent direction. 
Nonetheless, it seems probable that, as long 
as classroom instruction remains preoccupied 
with routine recitation procedures, extra- 
curriculum activities will constitute the chief 
potential for character education and for 
training in democratic social and civic values 
in the secondary school. 

The two introductory chapters pres 
sound, although somewhat sketchy, review of 
the nature of student activities and their 
functions in meeting the characteristic needs 
of youth. Despite a rather superficial inter 
pretation of data from studies on drop-outs 
and an occasional dogmatic statement (such 
as this one on page 24, “A school in which 
students do not participate in planning 18 
thus a school in which the learning process 
does not function”), the authors achieve 
substantial and fresh treatment of the fou?” 
dations of student activities. 

Ten chapters dealing with 
trends, and practices in conducting of 
in special fields make up the main pody K 
the book. A chapter is devoted to each of Ta 
established types of student activities. A 
cluded are chapters on pupil participatio” m 
the administration of the school, anew 
and home-room organization, school oe 
blies, clubs, athletics, music, speech, publi 
tions, social programs, and camping- 
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The chapters on student participation, 
classroom and home-room organization, 
school assemblies, clubs, school publications, 
and camping and outdoor activities are well 
done and bring together much of the more 
recent literature on these activities, and suc- 
cessful experiences of good schools with 
them, The suggested activities and illustra- 
tive projects in these chapters are excellent. 
Descriptions of outstanding projects, such as 
the follow-up study of students who dropped 
out of school which was conducted by the 
Senior class in Royal Oak (Michigan) High 
School, the joint commencement of the high 
schools in Denver, the social-science forum of 
the Benjamin Franklin High School of 
Rochester, New York, and the school-camp- 
ing programs in Michigan, should give 
Prospective sponsors some valuable guides. 

To a considerable extent the chapters on 
athletics, music, speech, and social activities 
follow the pattern of earlier works on extra- 
curriculum activities. In the chapter on 
athletics the authors engage in some sermon- 
izing without offering sinners much hope of 
salvation. It is important to point out to the 
Prodigal the error of his ways; but it is also 
important to give him strength. A historical 
account of the regulation of athletic compe- 
tition in Michigan is interesting but not very 
solid spiritual nourishment. 

The chapters on the school and the com- 
munity, on administering the activity pro- 
Sram, and on evaluating student activities 
combine descriptions of newer developments 
with presentations of sound working prin- 
Ciples in these areas. A brief look at some of 
the limitations and abuses of “going” aC- 
Evity programs provides a realistic note of 
Caution in the final chapter. 

Professors Johnston and Faunce do pro- 
fessional workers in secondary education a 
Service in bringing together in a single 
volume much that is new in theory and prac- 
tice in the significant and rapidly moving 
field of student activities. The sound perspec- 
tive, based on their own extensive experi- 
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ence, with which they interpret these de- 
velopments makes this a valuable textbook. 


L. A. Van DYKE 
State University of Iowa 
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VICTOR JELENKO, The Republic of the Schools. 
New York 16: Exposition Press, 1952. 
Pp. 224. $3.00. 

This book, which is dedicated to the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
is definitely a blueprint for the rehabilitation 
of democratic education in our schools. On 


the theory that education is too serious & 
ss for the professional educators to 
carry the load alone, we welcome this irri- 
tating treatise from a layman. The Fore- 
word by Gerald Johnson gets this critical 


study off to a good start. 
Listing some of the names of prominent 


educators to whom acknowledgments are 
made indicates that this courageous advo- 
cate of better citizenship education has had 
exceptionally sound backing: John Dewey, 
Frank Aydelotte, Abraham Flexner, William 
Kilpatrick, Frank Graham, Willard Givens, 
James Loeb, John Studebaker, Richard 
Welling. In this connection it should be 
stated here that the author reviewed care- 
fully the widely featured ideas of Robert 
Hutchins, Henry Barnard, Horace Mann, 
and Thomas Jefferson, which gave him a 
solid base for the kind of reasoning he has 
demonstrated. 

Victor Jelenko, in The Republic of the 
‘chools, has exposed the weaknesses of our 
general social structure and community life. 
He failed to discover reassuring evidence 
that our youth are taught the type of think- 
ing indispensable in our modern institutional 
relations. We have hitherto neglected to pro- 
vide a truly satisfying mode of living for our 
young people, who thus mature ill equipped 
to keep the peace and prevent economic dis- 
tress. Particularly do we err in not inviting 
the patrons of our schools to compare idealis- 
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tic principles of democracy with the way these 
academic formulations are misused in the 
give-and-take of public and private life. 

Characteristic of literary style employed 
by the author is his statement that the 
“sick body politic suggests the kind of 
dirty, corrupt, infected, diseased politics 
by which we now choose our policies and 
representatives.” He makes much of’ the 
parallel between society and the human 
body, which both deserve an unimpaired 
bloodstream and a sufficient supply of what 
it takes to maintain health. He has searched 
out the sore spots in society and suggested 
methods of curing them through education. 
Jelenko sincerely believes in the efficacy of 
pedagogical medicine to remedy the con- 
taminated political, economic, social, and 
cultural areas that should shame us into 
immediate action. 

The chapter titles are arresting: “States- 
men Plead and Citizens Dread,” “The 
Tragedy and the Hope,” “Bad Habits and 
Good Habits,” “Top-heavy Athletics and 
Balanced Curricula,” “Internship in Poli- 
tics? “Democracy Must Be Earned,” 
“The Perfectibility of Man.” The central 
or key chapter is the sixteenth, which at- 
tempts to outline a practical program of 
curriculum reconstruction. To the reviewer 
the program seems feasible and psycho- 
logically well grounded. Much of what is 
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proposed is already being set up, with favor- 
able outcomes that apparently have not 
yet been called to the attention of the 
author. In fact, for a full generation we 
teachers have held ourselves accountable 
for more positive and fruitful social instruc- 
tion, with laboratory exercises and beneficial 
field trips. 

Oneof thebest featuresof this volumeis the 
attention given to the international scene, & 
careful analysis having been made of Axis 
educational activities, which overemphasized 
the molding of youth into servants of an 
immoral state while we have been under- 
estimating the necessity for specific training 
in self-government and wholesome citizen- 
ship. This challenging thought is introduced: 
Why do the nations opposed to communism 
and other totalitarian systems approach 
their moral responsibility so slowly and com- 
placently? Especially, why have not our 
own educational institutions made more 
rapid strides in rectifying the shortcomings 
of our social and civic life? The author’s main 
contribution is his recommendation that our 
leaders assist their children in organizing 
themselves into the “Republic of the 
Schools.” He urges earnestly that we take 
politics into the classroom. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Pennsylvania State College 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ARISTOTLE ON EDUCATION 


A LEAST ONCE in his career, every 
s University of Chicago professor 
is expected to mention, and preferably 
to quote, what the Great Philosophers 
of classical antiquity have written 
about the field of his especial compe- 
tence. Of the classical philosophers, 
Aristotle is preferred, although Plato 
1s certainly acceptable; however, & few 
of my colleagues have followed the 
novel custom of utilizing some of the 
lesser-known luminaries, such as An- 
axagoras or Thales. I have seized upon 
this occasion to discharge my debt to 
Aristotle primarily because of a brief 
article by William Heard Kilpatrick, 

Dewey’s Philosophy of Education,” 
appearing in the January, 1953, num- 
ber of the Educational Forum, in which 
Dewey is quoted as saying that, to 
Aristotle and to the Greeks generally, 
the highest exercise of man’s reason is 
that of pure contemplation— 


Of observation, meditation and speculation 
Pursued as an end in itself.” The life of 


* 


reason thus seeks “knowing for the sake of 
knowing, irrespective of any application.” 

The quotations come from pages 
295 and 298 of Dewey’s Democracy 
and Education. On first reading, this 
strikes one as an extraordinarily way- 
ward and foolish doctrine for Aristotle 
to have enunciated; in the relevant 
pages of Democracy and Education, in 
the middle of a brief chapter on “La- 
bor and Leisure” (chap. xix), Dewey 
summarizes the Aristotelian position, 
though without specific reference to 
chapter and verse in the original. In 
tracing the classical Greek position 
back to the social setting in which it 
arose, Dewey continues: 

Slaves, artisans, and women are employed 
in furnishing the means of subsistence in 
order that others, those adequately equipped 
with intelligence, may live the life of leisurely 
concern with things intrinsically worth 
while. 

To these two modes of occupation, with 
their distinction of servile and free activities 
(or “arts”) correspond two types of educa- 
tion: the base or mechanical and the liberal 
or intellectual. 
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This passage intrigued me. To be 
sure, it accurately summarizes the 
current stereotype of Aristotle as a 
conservative philosopher with a strong 
bent toward abstract speculation. On 
the other hand, it could turn out to be 
merely another instance of the un- 
fortunate misinterpretations which 
one great man places upon the work of 
another. I resolved to see for myself. 
Some years ago, as the result of a gen- 
erous parental allowance at college, I 
had acquired the complete, eleven- 
volume Oxford translation of Aristot- 
Je’s Works. Blowing the dust off the 
top of the volumes, I began searching 
through the indexes for references to 
“education” and came across an ex- 
tensive treatment of that topic in 
Book VII and Book VIII, of the Poli- 
tics. (Book VIII, the final section of 
that work, ends rather abruptly on a 
minor key; one suspects that a termi- 
nal portion of the manuscript has been 
lost from view, moldering in the cellars 
of antiquity. Yet, again, Ernest 
Barker’s article on Aristotle in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica informs us 
that many of the extant treatises were 
notes prepared in connection with lec- 
tures in the School, so it is possible 
that the semester devoted to that sub- 
ject may have come to a close before 
the philosopher had an opportunity to 
round out his treatment.) 

Read literally, some passages in the 
text of the Politics clearly contradict 
Dewey’s interpretation that Aristotle 
envisioned a dual system of education 
corresponding to the two categories of 
persons in the state. For instance, the 
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second paragraph of Book VIII con- 
tains a straightforward and unambig- 
uous argument for a unified system of 
public education: 

And since the whole city has one end, it is 
manifest that education should be one and 
the same for all, and that it should be public, 
and not private,—not as at present, when 
everyone looks after his own children sepa- 
rately, and gives them separate instruction 
of the sort which he thinks best; the training 
in things which are of common interest 
should be the same for all. Neither must we 
suppose that any one of the citizens belongs 
to himself, for they all belong to the state, 
and are each of them a part of the state, and 
the care of each part is inseparable from the 
care of the whole. In this particular as 1n 
some others the Lacedaemonians are to be 
praised, for they take the greatest pains 
about their children, and make education the 
business of the state [1337*, 21-34]. 


Unfortunately, as every teacher 
knows, an author’s position on a ma- 
jor question of theory or policy cannot 
be validly established through citation 
of individual passages however direct 
and definite the literal meaning of the 
words themselves. To begin with, 
there is the matter of the context 
which the sentence or paragraph ap- 
pears. Second, it may be possible tO 
find other passages which have or 10- 
ply a directly opposite meaning to, 
that contained in the original citatio?» 
either because the author is genuinely 
confused and inconsistent or becaus? 
his views on this matter have chang° 
through time so that different cita- 
tions can be extracted from different 
phases of his intellectual development- 
Inconsistency can also arise because 0” 
divergence between “private” oP!” 
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ion, embodied in manuscripts not in- 
tended for general circulation, and 
“public” opinion to which the overrid- 
ing pressure of external force or cus- 
tom constrains him to render homage. 
Finally and most importantly, the 
passage in question should be judged 
in terms of the unified system which 
the author has erected. Almost all 
writers of any intellectual stature have 
had occasional flashes of wisdom or 
lapses into folly which seem to lie out- 
side the boundaries of their system, to 
be uncharacteristic and isolated from 
the main stream of their thought. 

For these reasons, adequate and ac- 
curate depiction of a writer’s total in- 
tention is a matter of the utmost diffi- 
culty. This applies with particular 
cogency, as a matter of fact, to Dewey 
himself, as can be verified by almost 
any professional educator who has 
gone through the customary initiation 
Into his works. Though we do homage 
at the altar, the oracle speaks with 
many tongues. 

But to return to Aristotle! In the 
case of a writer separated from his 
readers by an alien tongue and two 
millenniums of history, the simple 
Problem of the technical meaning of 
terms raises additional barriers to our 
understanding. So also does the au- 
thenticity of the text. Aristotle’s Poli- 
tics is held in disrepute by many 
Greek scholars; parts of it may have 
been composed by the philosopher 
himself, but the hand of a substitute 
teacher without certificate is clearly 
discernible, these authorities contend, 
m the remainder. Candor compels me 


to confess that internal evidence of the 
text supports this contention. Most of 
the discussion of Book VIII is taken 
up with matters which seem pedantic 
or trivial, even for the conditions of 
that time and place, and are alto- 
gether unusable for the educational 
concerns of modern man. Observing 
that the curriculum consists of reading 
and writing, gymnastics, music, and 
drawing, a lengthy examination is 
made of the appropriate forms of 
musical instruction as part of a liberal 
education, in the course of which the 
following gem of wisdom is contained: 

The flute is not an instrument which is 
expressive of moral character; it is too excit- 
ing. The proper time for using it is when the 
performance aims not at instruction, but at 
the relief of the passions (1341*, 21). 


Aristotle, I judge, lacks a sense of 
humor. 

Turning aside from the disappoint- 
ing performance of the closing section 
of the Politics, our initial question still 
remains unanswered: Did Aristotle in 
fact advocate a dual system of educa- 
tion based on a distinction between 
types of individuals related in some 
fashion to the existing structure of 
social classes? 

As a preliminary to the next stage 
of the investigation, I trotted upstairs 
to confer with two of my esteemed 
colleagues, George E. Barton, Jr., and 
Harold B. Dunkel, who specialize in 
such matters. Barton was at home 
meditating, but Dunkel extracted 
from his sleeve a piece of paper on 
which were written the titles and sub- 
heads of the major Aristotelian works 
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dealing with the topic of education. 
(References to Plato were stocked in 
his shirt pocket, Dewey in his hat- 
band, and Froebel in his hip pocket; 
there was also an auxiliary waste- 
basket filled with other references, but 
I had no opportunity to see who occu- 
pied this position of honor.) 

Most of the citations supplied by 
Dr. Dunkel referred to the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, particularly to the first 
nine chapters of Book I, the first seven 
chapters of Book II, the initial seven 
chapters of Book VI, and chapters 4-9 
of Book X, in which Aristotle dis- 
cusses the nature of the good life and 
inferentially, but only inferentially, 
brings in the contributions which edu- 
cation makes to this ideal of conduct. 

Reading the Ethics, one can, I 
think, gain some conception of the 
foundation on which rests the intellec- 
tual pre-eminence of Aristotle in the 
history of thought, and of why genera- 
tions of students in the classical tradi- 
tion have found it worth while to 
undergo the labor that its understand- 
ing demands. It possesses the two 
indispensable characteristics of high 
artistry, that is to say, grandeur and 
rapidity. Ranging over the entire 
spectrum, from shrewd observations 
of everyday problems of human con- 
duct to discussions of the nature of 
justice in the ideal state, mood and 
subject matter are extremely diverse. 
It is dificult to extract quotable frag- 
ments from the text, for Aristotle 
never trims the edges of his thought in 
the effort to be epigrammatic. (In this, 
by the way, he much resembles Dewey 


even though, in the cadences of their 
style, the two authors are poles apart. 
Aristotle’s dry, sustained, but slightly 
monotonous rhythms—this is in trans- 
lation, of course—read like some mi- 
nor contemporary of Mozart; while 
Dewey’s repetitious, lumbering pres- 
entation, rising occasionally to peaks 
of high eloquence, is like a theme by 
Mahler with a Tchaikovsky orchestra- 
tion.) 

Every high-school teacher of social 
science should make an effort to go 
through the Ethics, preferably with a 
copy by the bedside to be read at night 
a few pages at a time in lieu of a sleep- 
ing pill or, better still, in the morning 
so as to provide a subject for reflection 
while traveling to school. 

The occasional reader should be 
warned, of course, that one of the 
major difficulties of this enterprise lies 
in the oblique allusions which Aris- 
totle makes to the doctrines of other 
writers—often to Plato who is intro- 
duced under various guises as, for in- 
stance, in chapter 4 of Book I, where 4 
sentence commencing “Now some 
think” refers, as the translator (re- 
liably, I hope) informs us, to Aris- 
totle’s illustrious predecessor. Refer- 
ence is also made to “the Sophists, 
many of whose doctrines must Þe 
gleaned from the faded quicksilver at 
the back of the Aristotelian or Pl@ 
tonic mirror, but who appear to have 
been professional dispensers of Pr 
tical wisdom. The term “Sophist” wie 
an epithet designating a wide vera 
of positions which diverged from tha 
of the School and which probably dif- 
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fered amongst themselves to the same 
extent as contemporary opinion— 
designated or damned under such broad 
labels as “conservative” and “radical.” 

To return to our question (whether 
Aristotle did or did not advocate a 
thoroughgoing dual system of educa- 
tion), I must confess that, after doing 
my homework, I was still unable to 
come to a clear and definite conclusion 
on this matter. While the quotation 
from the Politics, above, is specific so 
far as it goes, the Ethics orchestrates 
the theme that the ideal state is one 
that creates the necessary conditions 
for the good (just) life of its citizens, 
and that education must be designed 
to serve this political and social ideal. 
Although there is clear indication that 
Aristotle recognizes the impossibility 
of each and every individual’s attain- 
Ing the good life even under optimum 
Political and social conditions, and 
though there are a number of snide re- 
marks about the boorish and debilitat- 
Ing effects of engaging in the arts and 
Crafts and (especially) in the pursuit 
of wealth, no clear prescription 
emerges for a dual system of special- 
ized education corresponding to a pre- 
Sumed pattern of innate or acquired 
differences between people. 

One additional piece of evidence 
which, perhaps, I ought to have cited 
earlier is the famous or infamous in- 
dorsement of slavery in the early part 
of the first Book of the Politics. An 
excursion into Greek history would be 
Necessary in order to ascertain pre- 
Clsely how slaves were recruited and 
What rights, under law and custom, 


they did or did not possess at this 
point in the development of Athenian 
democracy, but I suppose that the 
ultimate, inescapable fact of owner- 
ship is probably sufficient to validate 
the judgment that Aristotle’s accept- 
ance of this institution was a moral 
blemish of major proportions. If one 
did not have direct evidence, both 
from observation and introspection, of 
the wayward and contradictory habits 
of the human soul, it would be vir- 
tually impossible to believe that the 
same man wrote the Ethics and (most 
of) the Politics. Worse yet, from the 
point of view of an apologist for Aris- 
totle, acceptance of slavery was not a 
universal, intuitively obvious postu- 
late of Athenian society which Aris- 
totle simply affirmed unquestioningly. 
Evidence that some intellectual op- 
position to that institution was in 
being is contained in chapter 3 of Book 
I where the philosopher mentions 
“others” who “affirm that the rule of a 
master over slaves is contrary to 
nature” (1253, 20). 

If these passages were not penned 
by the substitute teacher, then we 
must clearly interpret Aristotle’s doc- 
trine on education as applying to the 
rearing and upbringing of citizens. To 
the extent that citizens and nonciti- 
zens were to be given different sorts 
of training, though Aristotle does not 
seem explicitly to have discussed the 
curriculum for noncitizens, a dual 
system exists and our question is 
answered. 

But even if we restrict the question 
to the education of citizens, the in- 
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dorsement of slavery inferentially 
opens up still other possibilities. If the 
philosopher sanctioned the master- 
vs.-slave distinction as based on the 
natures of the individuals involved, 
would he not also have indorsed other 
curriculum distinctions within the 
citizen class as a whole? Or are we to 
interpret his various remarks about 
the overwhelming importance of ha- 
bituation and wise laws in forming the 
character of the citizenry (this is from 
the text of the Ethics in the main) as a 
plea for relatively free access to the 
benefits conferred by the best scheme 
of education it is possible to devise? 

The topic is, I think, worthy of 
examination. However, the answers to 
this and related questions cannot be 
had through the diluted media of 
commentaries (including this one), 
textbooks, and secondary sources. 
There is no substitute for close scru- 
tiny of original sources. In such an 
enterprise one must be willing, candor 
compels acknowledgment, to read and 
reread the difficult passages which 
must, so to speak, be ascended verti- 
cally with rope and pickax but the 
understanding of which is essential if 
the reader is to penetrate into the un- 
known lands beyond. After a while a 
plateau is reached from which distant 
peaks, hitherto indistinct and unat- 
tainable, appear near at hand, each in 
its proper order. Though this, too, is in 
part illusion, a journey toward the far 
mountains is now possible. 

But one may well ask, as the cur- 
rent colloquialism goes, “Is this trip 
necessary?” By way of response, let 
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me quote a few paragraphs from a re- 
cent speech of William S. Carlson, 
president of the State University of 
New York, delivered at the Eighth 
National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation in March of this year at Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Entitled “The Chal- 
lenge to Higher Education,” not all 
these remarks are immediately ap- 
plicable to the problem at hand, but 
they provide background and text for 
the concluding portions of my essay. 


I cannot see a cogent reason to assume 
that an engineer, let us say, must be only a 
partially educated man. Our society calls the 
best young minds into professional special- 
ties. These minds will respond as always to 
the delights and the liberalizing power of 
literature, art, music, poetry. They can be 
released into a wider circle of life beyond 
themselves and the preoccupations of the!" 
specialities through participation in the his- 
tory of mankind. They will find the deepest 
pleasure in a study of geography and geology» 
and thus make the earth their own posses- 
sion. They can learn languages in such 
way as to make the past live again and 
bring them close to the minds and hearts ° 
alien peoples. Their understanding of human? 
origin and destiny can be enhanced throug” 
the sciences and philosophy. They will be 
religious men, too, and thus grow in ape 
and firmly establish their identity wilt 
divinity. ... 

The time is urgent. Civilizatio i 
precarious existence, as Toynbee, Spe™® pi 
and others remind us. They have thei j 
and downs—they rise, flourish, aP pa 
away. They do not necessarily last f ng- 
and they are certainly not self-perpetuat” b 
Rome and Babylon, Persia and peat 
Greece and Syria;—these have all had 
day and have passed off the great stag 
history... . , 

Is our own Western civilization» 


a 
to 


ns lead ê 


toO: 
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marked for extinction? Who can say? We 
need only to remind ourselves that in the 
early centuries of the Christian era our an- 
cestors squandered their rich cultural birth- 
right, and it was the Arabians who preserved 
for us the writings of the ancient Greek 
philosophers and scientists. 

Of this much we can be sure: a civilization 
retains its lease on life through the members 
who compose it. No civilization can attain 
greater heights than the quality of its mem- 
bership allows. Persons are the bearers of 
civilization. As the strength and quality of 
persons change, so too will the ability of a 
civilization to respond adequately to chal- 
lenges thrust upon it. The character or tem- 
perament of nations is not a fixed entity. It 
can develop or it can degenerate. And not 
the least among the forces which determine 
the character of a people is the education to 
which it has been exposed. Education ulti- 
mately molds the national and—hopefully— 
the international, character. 


At least two sorts of influences ema- 
nate from the works of writers who 
form the main stream and the princi- 
pal tributaries of Western thought. 
To discuss these influences in the way 
In which they present themselves to 
our apprehension, there is, first of all, 
the net product or the distilled essence 
of the stream as it has been carried 
along and preserved in contemporary 
discussion. In other words, there is the 
vital remainder of the Aristotelian or 
the Platonic or (now that he is no 
longer here to defend himself) the 
Deweyan tradition as it appears in the 
works and deeds of those now living. 
From a narrow technical point of 
view, there is no need to repair to the 
Original, for what is worth while has 
been re-created in appropriately al- 
tered form in the books and pamphlets 


written by modern writers for present- 
day readers; what has been lost from 
view deserves the obscurity which has 
overtaken it and is of interest only to 
specialized students of, for example, 
the history of philosophy or the his- 
tory of biology. (Aristotle was one of 
the first systematic biologists; he con- 
ducted extensive empirical investiga- 
tions in that field as recorded, for 
instance, in De partibus animalium. It 
is a gross error to regard Aristotle as a 
speculative, abstract philosopher pure 
and simple, even though the early 
medieval theologians, who appear not 
to have had access to, or interest in, 
his scientific works, enshrined him in 
that role. But, of course, we have 
passed so far beyond him that, to a 
modern teacher of high-school biology, 
these treatises would be merely a 
quaint collection of primitive errors.) 

The second type of influence that 
can be generated by the works of a 
major writer lies in the immediate 
impact of the source itself. His works 
are able to speak through the interven- 
ing veil of the centuries directly to the 
mind and heart of the modern reader. 
A voyage of rediscovery to the head- 
waters of the stream is necessary, not 
only to reinterpret the past, but also 
to provide guidance for the present. 
And this, after all, is the main justifi- 
cation of the search for knowledge: 
that through these works we are better 
able to understand ourselves and our 
times and to appreciate both the 
flexibility and the permanency of the 


human spirit. 
PROCTER THOMSON 
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TEACHERS To HELP 
KOREAN SCHOOLS 
MERICAN TEACHERS, who through 
the Overseas Teacher Fund of 
the National Education Association, 
aided teachers in devastated countries 
after World War II, now are waging a 
campaign to assist the teachers of 
Korea. Under authorization by the 
NEA Representative Assembly, the 
Overseas Teacher Fund has been re- 
activated to assist the Korean teach- 
ers, who must have immediate, direct 
help if they are to continue their brave 
task of carrying on education in the 
very midst of war. 

The need is extreme. Tents, flimsy 
wooden barracks, even open fields are 
serving as schools. Even when classes 
are taught in school buildings, class- 
rooms are unheated in winter. The 
goal of the campaign is to provide 
funds for new, warm clothing for men 
and women teachers in Korea. The 
distribution will be made through 
CARE, and contributions must be 
obtained as soon as possible to enable 
CARE to assemble, transport, and 
distribute supplies to the Korean 
teachers when their schools open in 
August. 

Twenty dollars will cover the cost 
of a ready-made suit or materials 
sufficient for a suit and other clothing 
for teachers who prefer to make their 
own garments. But any amount is 
acceptable. Money may be sent to the 
Overseas Teacher Fund through your 
state association or directly to the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


REPRESENTATIVE YEAR- 
BOOKS OF 1952-53 
pucators have learned to look for 
the stimulating ideas presented 
in the yearbooks which are published 
by some of the national professional 
organizations. Short descriptions of a 
few of the 1952-53 yearbooks are 
given in the following pages. 


Basic ele- | Early in November the 
ments for Department of Elemen- 
learning tary School Principals of 


the National Education 
Association published its yearbook on 
Bases for Effective Learning. The 
purpose of the yearbook, which offers 
a wide sampling of new ideas and 
current practices in elementary educa- 
tion reported by active members of 
the profession throughout the coun- 
try, is to promote understanding of 
what underlies and buttresses effective 
learning and teaching procedures. 
The book points out that today’s edu- 
cators know more than ever before 
about child growth and development 
and that the basic function of a dy- 
namic school program is to use this 
knowledge in providing for the total 
emotional, social, physical, and intel- 
lectual growth and development ° 
the child. 

One chapter reports a study show 
ing that teachers and pupils were hap 
pier and more satisfied when they se 
a voice in school policy-making. pid 
chapters, highlighting effective ee 
cedures now being used, deal witht a 
principal as leader and pace-sett? i 
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school-community relations (tech- 
niques, public relations, use of human 
resources), the well-adjusted class- 
toom teacher, the well-adjusted child, 
adjusting methods to children’s needs, 
and the physical environment. 

The yearbook is available from the 
office of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals of the National 
Education Association, Washington 6, 
D.C., at $3.00 a copy. 


Schools change as soci- 
ety changes, and those 
who plan the school cur- 
riculum today must con- 
stantly seek the kinds of improve- 
ments that will prepare all boys and 
girls to live and operate more effec- 
tively and efficiently in a free society. 
This is the basic theme of the 1953 
Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators, which is en- 
titled American School Curriculum. 

The authors, a commission of nine 
Prominent educators and one news- 
baper reporter, review the entire field 
of modern curriculum development, 
pointing up the roles played by pupils, 
teachers, the home, and the com- 
munity. They describe many teaching 
Innovations developed in recent years 
In the nation’s elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

In releasing the volume to the 
Press, AASA Executive Secretary 
Worth McClure stated that the entire 
Commission report was written within 
the framework of the free-enterprise 
Point of view. The first chapter tells 


Changes in 
Society and 
in schools 
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what American schools are for. Other 
chapters of the publication deal with 
how children learn and grow, mobiliz- 
ing to improve curriculums, curricu- 
lum developments in elementary and 
secondary schools, better aids to in- 
struction, building public understand- 
ing, and appraising classroom achieve- 
ment and the school’s total impact. ` 
The commission reminds school ad- 
ministrators and classroom teachers 
that the public is deeply concerned 
with the question, “How well are our 
schools doing?” Tomorrow's schools 
will do well to accumulate the evi- 
dence that will enable them to answer 
this question, not only to satisfy the 
public, but for their own guidance in 
continued improvement. The com- 
mission describes some newly de- 
veloped methods of measuring results. 
This yearbook may be purchased 
from the office of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Washington 6, D.C., at $5.00 a copy. 


Analysis of The 1953 yearbook of 
education in the Association for 
our culture Supervision and Cur- 

riculum Development, 
Forces Affecting American Education, 
will be helpful to laymen and edu- 
cators alike as they work together in 
developing better educational pro- 
grams for youth. The yearbook is the 
result of a two-year study by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Association. 
Tt takes stock of the nation’s provi- 
sions for public education at mid- 
century and describes the “forces,” 
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good and bad, affecting schools in this 
country today. 

The report emphasizes that educa- 
tional leadership is a tough, rugged 
business in our country at the present 
time. Education must “keep pace with 
or resist” certain major influences in 
modern life. It must react to today’s 
mode of living. It must react to find- 
ings of research and the expanded use 
of communications. Education also 
must protect itself against groups of 
people representing vested interests 
while it co-operates with others sin- 
cerely trying to give constructive 
assistance. 

The report warns that a special- 
interest group speaking about Amer- 
ican education does not represent the 
people: 

As soon as they know, the people always 
stand against these special interests which 
would influence the schools unduly, or cap- 
ture them or destroy them. 

It is the business of all educational work- 
ers to so work with all citizens that all know 
the educational score every moment of the 
time. The people represent the only bulwark 
of defense and support available to the 
public schools. 


Urging better community partici- 
pation in the schools, the report says: 


We have patchwork programs of com- 
munity relations and participation across 
the country. Public education will operate 
under a formidable handicap until we throw 
our real weight behind an all-out program of 
information and participation in the business 
of public education for the whole of the 
American people. 


Orders for this yearbook may be 
sent to the Association for Curriculum 
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Development, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington 6, D.C. 


Two paris The 1953 yearbook of 
of NSSE the National Society for 
yearbook the Study of Education 


comprises two volumes, 
each of which deals with a major prob- 
lem of peculiar significance in relation 
to current social movements. 

Part I of this yearbook discusses the 
instructional program at the high- 
school level. The chief concern of the 
volume is directly indicated by the 
title, Adapting the Secondary-School 
Program to the Needs of Youth. Recog- 
nizing the emerging concept of human 
needs as the basic factor in the de- 
termination of educational objectives, 
this yearbook describes effective meth- 
ods of identifying the needs of youth 
and of translating those needs into 
appropriate teaching goals. Practical 
suggestions are given for guiding the 
learning experiences of youth, for con- 
structing programs of learning cal- 
culated to meet both the common 
needs of all young people and the 
unique requirements of particular 
individuals of high-school age, and fof 
evaluating the progress of students 
toward the satisfaction of their recog- 
nized needs. Consideration is give? to 
adjustments that are required ™ 
teacher-education programs in 
to prepare secondary-school teachers 
for participation in the preparation ° 
suitable programs for youth as well ap 
for more satisfactory profession@ 
service as faculty members of moder” 
high schools. 


order 
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Part II of the present yearbook of 
this Society is entitled The Community 
School. In this volume, too, the em- 
phasis is on one of the challenging 
aspects of current educational philoso- 
phy, namely, identifying the aims of 
education with the improvement of 
community life. In this treatise the 
community school is defined as one 
that offers suitable educational oppor- 
tunities to all age groups and selects 
appropriate learning experiences from 
the unsolved problems of community 
enterprises. The yearbook describes 
stimulating examples of successful 
community-improvement projects in 
which the school program was ad- 
justed to the requirements of responsi- 
ble participation in community-cen- 
tered movements in behalf of the 
€conomic as well as the cultural wel- 
fare of all population groups. This 
volume is a valuable aid to teachers in 
training as well as to teachers in 
Service and members of the faculties 
of schools and colleges. 

The two volumes of this yearbook 
are available on order to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press at $3.50 for 
€ach volume in cloth binding, or 
$2.75 in paper covers. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON READING 


T= Sixteenth Annual Conference 
on Reading will be held at the 
University of Chicago on June 29 
through July 2, 1953. The theme of 
t € conference is “Corrective Reading 
ìn Classroom and Clinic.” Attention 
Will be focused on the responsibility of 


the classroom teacher and of the read- 
ing clinic in meeting the needs of 
students who are not reading in har- 
mony with their potentialities, and 
ways of meeting this challenge will be 
examined. Special attention will be 
given to corrective reading at the 
secondary-school and college levels. 

The opening session will be of great 
interest to all teachers, for Professor 
William S. Gray, of the University of 
Chicago, will report on the study of 
methods of teaching reading in all 
parts of the world which he is now 
conducting for UNESCO. Following 
his presentation, “Problems of Cor- 
rective Reading in American Schools” 
will be discussed by Helen M. Robin- 
son, University of Chicago. The sub- 
sequent general sessions on June 29 
and 30 will be concerned with: 


Identifying Readers Who Need Correc- 
tive Instruction, Mary C. Austin, Western 


Reserve University 
Factors Which Produce Defective Read- 
ing, GEORGE D. SPACHE, University of 


Florida 
Diagnosis of Reading Difficulties, ALBERT 


J. Harris, Queens College, Flushing, New 
York 


Each of the foregoing sessions will 
be followed by sectional meetings 
especially planned for high-school and 
college teachers, in which these prob- 
lems will be considered: 


Discovering Retarded Readers 


In High-School, ELLEN Bass, York Com- 
munity High School, Elmhurst, Illinois 

In College, James M. MCCALLISTER, 
Dean, Herzl Branch, Chicago City Junior 


College 
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Eliminating Obstacles to Effective Reading 
In High-School, HAROLD J. PERRY, Read- 
ing Instructor, Highland Park High School, 
Highland Park, Illinois 
In College, Marvin Gzrocg, Cornell 
University 


Methods for Diagnosing Specific Reading 
į Problems 

In High School, LILLIAN G. FLETCHER, 
Psychologist, Division of Child Study, 
Chicago Public Schools 

In College, DOROTHY KENDALL BRACKEN, 
Southern Methodist University 


On July 1 and 2 the emphasis will 
be placed on methods of correcting 
reading difficulties, appropriate ma- 
terials, and selection of books for 
voluntary reading. The final presenta- 
tion will project the entire problem of 
corrective reading into the future. 


The general sessions will consider the 
following: 


Methods of Correcting Reading Difficul- 
ties, RUSSELL G. STAUFFER, University of 
Delaware 

Criteria for Selecting Materials and In- 
struments for Corrective Reading, A. STERL 
ARTLEY, University of Missouri 

Recent Advances in Providing Books and 
Corrective Materials for Retarded Readers, 
Marion A. ANDERSON, Elementary Editor, 
Ginn & Company 

Characteristics of Books for Voluntary 
Reading in a Corrective Program, FRANCES 
Henne, University of Chicago 


The sectional meetings which fol- 
low the presentations listed above will 
include: 


Developing Word Recognition and Meaning 
Vocabulary 


In High School, MILDRED LETTION, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
In College, James REED, Wayne Uni- 
versity 
Improving Comprehension and Developing 
Appropriate Reading Rates 
In High School, Keruat Deut, Oak Park 
and River Forest High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois 


In College, LEONE M. BURFIELD, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


Using Materials and Instruments in a Cor- 
rective Reading Program 
In High School, Jean MCCLELLAND, 


Lyons Township High School, La Grange, 
Illinois 

In College, MARTHA M. GESLING, Bowl- 
ing Green State University 
Selecting Books for Reluctant Readers 

In High School, BLANCHE JANECEK, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 

In College, PATRICIA KNAPP, George 
Williams College, Chicago 


The final presentation before the 
general session will be a treatment of 
“New Frontiers in Corrective Read- 
ing” by William Kottmeyer, assistant 
superintendent of schools in St. Louis. 

A discussion for administrators an 
supervisors on Wednesday evening, 
July 1, will consider “Planning, Or- 
ganizing, and Administering a Correc- 
tive Reading Program in High 
School.” The chairman, Profess" 
William S. Gray, will be assisted by á 
panel of experts. On the same evening: 
Dr. George D. Spache will chairma” 3 
panel which will be concerned with the 
same topic as it applies to colleges: 

All classroom and remedial-re@ ing 
teachers as well as administrative 
officers are cordially invited to ® 
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tend the conference. Requests for the 
detailed program, information con- 
cerning fees, rooming facilities, and 
registration procedures should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, 
Department of Education, University 
of Chicago. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
CONFERENCE 

HE Seventeenth Annual Confer- 

ence on Guidance and Personnel 
Services in Schools, Colleges, and Re- 
lated Institutions will be held Thurs- 
day and Friday, June 25 and 26, 1953, 
at the University of Chicago. The 
conference will be patterned as a 
workshop and will deal with a 
critique of techniques now available to 
counselors in handling problems of 
children and youth. Communications 
concerning this conference should be 
directed to Robert C. Woellner, Ad- 
ministration Building, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Cuicaco WORKSHOP ON 
COMMUNITY HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


HE Second Annual Chicago Work- 

laf shop on Community Human Re- 
ations will be offered by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the University 
= Chicago and the Chicago Commis- 
on Human Relations on July 27 
ough August 14, 1953, at the 
niversity of Chicago. Although the 
inr kshop is designed primarily for 
izen leaders in the Chicago com- 
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munity, its purposes and unique de- 
sign may be of interest to our readers. 

The workshop is offered as a result 
of experiences which show that the 
checking of deterioration in large 
cities requires the participation of 
substantial numbers of citizens. The 
problems to which the workshop ad- 
dresses itself are: What kind of partic- 
ipation is required? How can it be 
obtained? What other services must 
be co-ordinated with it? 

To answer these questions requires 
analysis of the particular forces oper- 
ating in the deteriorating area, skills 
in group participation and involve- 
ment techniques, and strategic plan- 
ning of programs for action and adult 
education. 

During the workshop an effort is 
made to derive, from group dynamics, 
sociology, education, and other sci- 
ences, useful principles for community 
practitioners. Because of the pioneer- 
ing nature of the training design, the 
workshop is studied with the help of 
the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development. 

The planning committee for the 
workshop consists of Herbert Thelen, 
Human Dynamics Laboratory of the 
Department of Education, University 
of Chicago; William C. Bradbury, of 
the University Committee on Educa- 
tion, Training, and Research in Race 
Relations, Department of Sociology; 
and Eleanor Dungan, director of edu- 
cation of the Chicago Commission on 


Human Relations. 
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The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by PROCTER THOMSON, 
assistant professor of ed- 
ucation and of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. PAULINE M. ALT, 
associate professor of education and 
psychology at the Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, reports a study which compared 
body build and personality traits and 
suggests that the findings have impli- 
cations for the treatment of students 
as individuals. WALLACE J. Howett, 
principal of Southside High School, 
Elmira, New York, demonstrates that 
adolescents in high school and the 
early years of college have poor work- 
study skills, and he suggests ways of 
improving these skills. Jonn X. Jam- 
RICH, dean of students and professor 
of education at Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, reports a survey of 
512 teacher-education institutions in 
which information was sought on vari- 
ous aspects of general-methods courses 
as taught in these institutions. The 
article by PEYTON JACOB, president 
emeritus of Georgia Southwestern 
College, who has died since the prepa- 
ration of this manuscript, surveys the 
junior-college system in Georgia, dis- 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


cussing historical developments, dis- 
tinctive features, and merits and 
inadequacies, and points out the im- 
plications for the junior college on a 
nation-wide scale. A list of selected 
references on educational psychology 
is presented by ERNEST A. HAGGARD, 
associate professor of psychology and 
of education at the University of 
Chicago; MARGARET Poznax, mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Depart- 
ment of Education Publications at the 
same institution; and KENNETH D. 
NORBERG, associate professor of edu- 
cation and co-ordinator of audio- 
visual services at Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California. 


Reviewers 


Paur W. Harnty, di- 
of books 


rector of secondary ed- 
ucation in the public 
schools at Wichita, Kansas. AUGUSTA 
Jameson, director of Associated Con- 
sultants in Education, Western 
Springs, Illinois. KARL C. GARRISON, 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Dororgy Mc- 
CLURE FRASER, associate professor of 
education at Adelphi College, Garden 
City, New York. Srantey E. DIMOND, 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF PHYSIQUE 
AND TEMPERAMENT 


PAULINE M. ALT 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 


H PERSONALITY İs a diverting 
subject for study. It leads its 
students to consider one phase, then 
another; to find one clear facet only to 
note that the new obliterates the old 
and that much confusion follows. 
However, one point of interest which 
seems to have persisted since early 
times is the study of the relationship 
of physique and temperament. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE STUDY 

The father of medicine, Hippocra- 
tes, had a notion that the kinds of dis- 
case toward which his patients were 
Predisposed was linked with the indi- 
vidual body build. The constitutional 
type, Habitus phthisicus, he described 
as linear, undeveloped, and delicate 
a Susceptible to tuberculosis. On the 
E cr hand, his Habitus apoplecticus 
a thick, strong, and muscular, and 
SUnerable to apoplexy. He also be- 
ieved these types varied tempera- 

mentally as well as physically. 
In modern times, many students— 
! Hippocrates, On Ancient Medicine: The 


Gia 
“Ang Works of Hippocrates. Translated by 
lagg. Adams. New York: Wm. Wood & Co., 


* 


among them Rostand, Gall, and Si- 
gaud in France;? di Giovanni and 
Viola in Italy;? and Kretchmer* in 
Germany—have reported investiga- 
tions of body types and their relation 
to personality. 

In America two outstanding con- 
temporary studies, those of Sheldon? 
and that of the Department of Hy- 
giene of Harvard University® have ap- 
peared. The latter group of workers 
found significant correlations between 
physique, on the one hand, and per- 
sonality, interests, and vocation, on 


the other. 


2 Claude Sigaud, Les origines de la maladie. 
Paris: A. Maloine, 1912. 

3G. Viola, Le legge de correlasione morfologica 
dei tippi individuali. Padova, 1909. 

4E. Kretchmer, Physique and Character, 
Translated from the second German edition by 
W. J. H. Sprott. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1925. 

5 a) W. H. Sheldon, S. S. Stevens, and W. B. 
Tucker, The Varieties of Human Physique. New 


York: Harper & Bros., 1940. 
b) W. H. Sheldon and S. S. Stevens, The Vari- 


eties of Temperament. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1942. 

6C. W. Heath, What People Are: A Study of 
Normal Young Men. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1945, 
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SHELDON’S STUDY 


Since Sheldon’s work was the chief 

source of inspiration for the study re- 
ported here, his ideas will be described 
in some detail. His primary objective 
was to determine the pattern of rela- 
tionship between physique and tem- 
perament. He discovered, as had 
Kretchmer, that it was not possible to 
classify the majority of individuals in- 
to three definite types but rather that 
the measurement of each trait on a 
continuum seemed feasible. Most indi- 
viduals are not clear body types but 
are mixtures of types. Sheldon devised 
a new plan based on the use of photo- 
graphs, which permitted the investiga- 
tor to judge a large number of individ- 
uals with comparative ease and from 
three directions simultaneously. Three 
components resulted from Sheldon’s 
study. 

The first component, endomorphy, 
is dominant in those persons who have 
large, highly developed inner organs 
(viscera) but underdeveloped external 
body structures (somatic structures), 
who tend to put on fat, and whose 
bodies are characterized by a smooth 
roundness, without prominent bones 
or muscles. 

The mesomorphs, those high in the 
second component, show superior de- 
velopment of the muscles, bones, and 
connective tissues. Persons possessing 
this trait have a militaristic posture 
and an athletic bearing. 

When the third component, ecto- 
morphy, dominates, the individual is 
fragile, linear, and delicate. As Shel- 
don puts it: “The ectomorph is biolog- 


ically ‘extroverted’ as the endomorph 
is biologically ‘introverted.’ ”” These 
are the opposites of the personality 
characteristics assigned to these two 
types. 

When the judgments made accord- 
ing to this system are complete, the in- 
dividual is assigned an index of three 
numbers; the first refers to his rating 
with respect to endomorphy; the sec- 
ond, to mesomorphy; and the third, to 
ectomorphy. For example, an index of 
711 (read seven-one-one) indicates the 
most extreme endomorph; 171, the 
most extreme mesomorph, and 117, 
the most extreme ectomorph. An in- 
dex of 444 indicates a person who 1s 
average in all three components. 

To find out what components are 
present in temperament, Sheldon used 
factor analysis of the ratings of two 
hundred young men who had been 
studied and typed according to body 
build. These ratings were derived from 
a scale of sixty traits which Sheldon 
considered to be less influenced by cul- 
tural or social environment than 
others. Through factor analysis he 
found the traits which formed clusters 
at three vertices of a triangle. Each 
of the twenty traits in each of the 
three clusters had high correlations 
with others in the cluster, but the 18- 
tercorrelations with traits in other 
clusters were low. The range for the 
former was .61 to .87; for the latter, it 
was —.30 to —.74.8 f 

Each cluster describes one type ° 


it. 
TW. H. Sheldon and S. S. Stevens, 02: *” 
p- 8. 


8 Ibid., Appendix 4, 


itt 
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temperament. The cluster named vis- 
cerotonia is the first component. In its 
extreme manifestations it is character- 
ized by general relaxation of the body 
as a whole; love of comfort; sociophilia 
(love of a social environment); greed 
for food, friends, and affection; and 
general subservience to the digestive 
tract. 

The second component is called 
somatotonia. It is described in terms of 
activities of an athletic nature, bodily 
assertiveness, motivation organiza- 
tion, vigor, aggressiveness, executive 
ability, and similar traits. 

Cerebrotonia, the third component, 
indicates the predominance of the ele- 
ment of restraint in posture and move- 
ment, in social intercourse, in public 
address, and in all aspects of life in- 
volving people.’ 

Indices for temperament, when cor- 
related with those for physique, 
showed statistically significant rela- 
tionships. Viscerotonia was related 
Positively to endomorphy but nega- 
tively to both mesomorphy and ecto- 
morphy. Somatotonia correlated posi- 
tively with mesomorphy but negative- 
ly with the other two components. 
Cerebrotonia, in like manner, Corre- 
lated with ectomorphy positively but 
with the other components negatively. 
These results suggest that common 
elements exist in physique and tem- 
Perament.!° 

The forgoing accounts of the study 
of “man as a whole” attest to the com- 
Plexity of the problem. The subject is 

? Ibid., p. 26. 

10 Ibid., p. 400. 
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an important one in the fields of edu- 
cation, psychology, guidance, psychia- 
try, medicine, and other social sci- 


ences. 
A NEW APPROACH 


For many years, teachers and psy- 
chologists used the inductive method 
in exploring human behavior in order 
to discover the universal elements of 
personality. Teachers held that cer- 
tain rules could be applied to all chil- 
dren, and that it was necessary to 
bring them all up to standard. How- 
ever, the individual differences con- 
tinued to shine through all these ef- 
forts and to distract all concerned. 

Today, students of the subject, in- 
cluding Sheldon, agree that the most 
salient feature of human nature is the 
individuality of each member of the 
an race and that these differences 


hum: 
n a continuum. 


may be measured o 
There is a growing need to understand 
these differences and to invent new 
methods for appraising them. The 
work involved in using the present 
methods, which rely largely on tests, 
d questionnaires, is tre- 


interviews, an 
w of the small yield in 


mendous in vie 
information. 


PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


A relatively untapped source of 
fairly accessible data about human 
personality should be found in the ex- 
periences of the classroom teacher, 
who sees his charges over a period of 
one or more years and has opportuni- 
ties to know some of his students very 
well. The writer explored the possibili- 
ty of using these experiences, com- 


May 
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bined with data from the cumulative 
records of the school in a study which 
sought to verify the findings of Shel- 
don. The following additional proce- 
dures were used: 

1. The ages of the subjects ranged from 
13-5 to 16-5. . 

2. Three anthropologists, skilled in so- 
matotyping (classifying body build with re- 
spect to endomorphy, mesomorphy, and ec- 
tomorphy) rated the physique. 

3. The teachers and students of the Lab- 


oratory School of the University of Chicago 
rated the temperament. 


One of the chief criticisms of Shel- 
don’s work is that the ratings of both 
physique and temperament were made 
by the same person, resulting in a pos- 
sible “halo effect,” whereby the tem- 
perament was rated in favor of the an- 
ticipated behavior of a person with a 
certain constitution, In view of this 
criticism and of the need for studying 
temperament at the adolescent age 
level, the present work was under- 
taken. 

The definition of “constitution” for 
the study was taken from Sheldon. It 
refers to “those aspects of the individ- 
ual which are relatively more fixed and 
unchanging” (body build, physiology, 
endocrine function, etc.), “contrasted 
with those aspects which are relatively 
more . . . susceptible to modification 
by environmental pressures, i.e., hab- 
its, social attitudes, education, etc,” 
Temperament refers to “the dynamics 
of the individual . . . the level of the 
personality just above physiological 


u W., H. Sheldon, S. S. Stevens, 


and W. B, 
Tucker, op. cit., p. 2. 


function and below acquired attitudes 
and beliefs. It is the level where basic 


patterns of motivation manifest them- 
selves. ””!? 


PROCEDURE 


The ninth- and tenth-grade boys of 
the Laboratory School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 116 in number, were 
assigned somatotype ratings obtained 
from photographs, Temperament rat- 
ings were obtained from a check list 
devised for the purpose and incorpo- 
rating many ideas derived from Shel- 
don’s descriptions.” The judges were 
instructed to rate each individual on 
each of the items, using a five-point 
scale. The numeral 7 was used to de- 
Scribe a person who never, or almost 
never, manifested a specific behavior} 
its antithesis was 5; and 2, 3, and 4 
were intermediate values. 


The twenty-eight traits used in the 
check list were: 


VISCEROTONIA 
Relaxation in posture and movement 
Slow reaction time 

Love of polite ceremony 


Sociophilia (love of a social environment) 
Indiscriminate amiability 


Greed for affection and approval 
Tolerance 


Complacency j 

Free communication of feeling, extroversion 
in the sense that the person expresses his 
emotions to anyone present 


SOMATOTONIA 
Assertiveness 


of posture and movement 
L 


Ove of dominating, lust for power 


mi 
"W. H. Sheldon and S. S. Stevens, op- cif» 
P. 4. 


13 Ibid., pp. 31-94, 
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Bold directness of manner 

Competitive aggressiveness 

Psychological callousness 

Unrestrained voice 

General noisiness 

Overmaturity of appearance 

Horizontal mental cleavage, extroversion in 
the sense that the person is much con- 
cerned with what is going on around him 
rather than with his “subconscious” 


CEREBROTONIA 


Restraint in posture and movement 

Overly fast reactions 

Mental overintensity, hyperattentionality 

Self-conscious motility of eyes and face 

Sociophobia (dislike of social contacts) 

Inhibited social address 

Resistance to habit and poor routinizing 

Vocal restraint and general restraint of noise 

Youthful intentness of manner and appear- 
ance 

Vertical mental cleavage, introspection. 


In constructing the check list, a se- 
ties of descriptive items for each of the 
traits was developed. A few of these 
items will serve to illustrate the pro- 
cedure, 


ASSERTIVENESS OF POSTURE 
AND MOVEMENT 


16. Shows conspicuous readiness of body 
for action 

25. Carries trunk erect, spinal column 
Straight 

64. Uses vigorous gestures of head and 
hands in ordinary conversation, espe- 
cially when perturbed 

73. Seems to have muscles “set” for action 
though not strained 


SOCIOPHILIA 
19. Seeks companionship of others 
28. Attracts others to him to share news of 
the day or material goods which he 


3 makes available 
7. Prefers to work in group rather than 
alone 


106. Participates in informal gatherings be- 
fore class begins 

In order to determine which items 
correlated highly, cards bearing the 
ratings were processed by the edge- 
marking method of analysis.!4 Those 
items in the check list which were in- 
tercorrelated and which described a 
specific trait were grouped to form 
clusters. This was one way of deter- 
mining whether the original grouping 
of items used in the construction was 
valid. For example, eight items were 
constructed to describe relaxation. 
These, when examined by the edge- 
marking method, were found to be 
highly correlated. Therefore, each in- 
dividual’s scores on these items were 
averaged to form the score for the at- 
tribute of relaxation. Finally, each 
component of physique was correlated 
by the product-moment method with 
each trait value. 

Each boy was judged by two or 
more judges, usually by a teacher and 
a fellow-student or by two teachers. 
The consistency of the judges’ ratings 
was computed by pairing any two rat- 
ings for one trait for each child and 
then applying the Pearson correlation 
formula. Reliability coefficients in the 
neighborhood of .60 resulted. The co- 
efficients would have been much high- 
er if the scattergram had included 
more temperaments and somatotypes 
at the extremes of the distributions. 
Variation between any two judges was 
seldom more than one-half point on 
the rating scale. 


4 L. L. Thurstone, The Edge-marking Method 
of Analyzing Data. New York: Psychological 


Corporation. 
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When the scoring was complete and 
the ratings of the teachers on each 
item were averaged for each child, 
some of the items in an original clus- 
ter of traits did not correlate highly 
with some of the others. In such cases, 
two or more subgroups were formed. 
The complete profile for a particular 
subject, then, consisted of assessments 


2 per cent level, and three at the 5 per 
cent level. Table 1 shows these corre- 
lations and their levels of significance. 

Nine of the fifteen significant corre- 
lations are among the first three traits 
of temperament listed in the table. 
This fact partially supports the con- 
tention that these traits form a con- 
figuration with three vertices. Relaxa- 


TABLE 1 
SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TRAITS OF PHYSIQUE AND TEMPERAMENT 


ENDOMORPHY MEsomorray ECTOMORPHY 
Trait 
ic Level of |, g Level of ae Level of 
Coefficient Confidence Coefficient Confidence Coefficient Confidence 
Relaxation 
Assertiveness. 
Tension* 


Tendency to be inconspicuous sod 
Slow reaction 


* Subdivision of the trait originally listed as “restraint in posture,” 


t Subdivision of the trait originally listed as “ 


on thirty-seven traits of temperament, 
as well as the index of physique. By 
correlating each of these with the 


three body types, a set of 111 correla- 
tion coefficients was obtained. 


RESULTS 
Of the 111 coefficients of correlation 
between the three physical compo- 
nents and each of the traits of temper- 
ament, fifteen were significant at the 1 
per cent level of confidence, one at the 


self-conscious motility of eyes and face,” 


tion is positively correlated with en- 
domorphy and negatively correlated 
with mesomorphy and ectomorphy. In 
like manner, assertiveness is positively 
correlated with mesomorphy and neg- 
atively with endomorphy, but it does 
not show the expected negative rela- 
tion with ectomorphy. The third ver- 
tex of the triangle has two subgroup? 
and shows positive correlation with 
ectomorphy. The other coefficients 1” 
Table 1 may be similarly interpreted- 


— ~~ 


=? 
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TEMPERAMENT AS RELATED TO 
BODY BUILD 


Following is a description of the 
temperament of an extreme case in 
each of the categories of physical 
structure. These characteristics are 
found to a much less degree in most in- 
dividuals. Furthermore, these sketches 
are not clear cut, since the low ob- 
tained correlations merely point to 
slight tendencies in favor of the rela- 
tionships. 

The endomorph—When compared 
with individuals high in the other 
components, the endomorph is likely 
to be more relaxed in posture and 
bearing and to be slow in reaction 
time. He is unlikely to show tenseness 
or vigorous and spontaneous shift into 
action. He speaks deliberately and 
ponderously. His face is bland, 
smooth, and neither sensitive nor 
rugged. The characteristics of the en- 
domorph, with the exception of those 
Just mentioned, are most difficult to 
distinguish, and, therefore, fewer posi- 
tive correlations appeared in this cate- 
gory, 

The mesomorph.—An individual 
with a predominance of mesomorphy 
tends to be dynamic and energetic. 
He is ready to indulge in any kind of 
Physical exercise at any time and is in- 
clined to be assertive and dominant. 
He forges ahead roughshod and is dis- 
Interested in the opinion or approval 
of others. His appearance suggests 
that of a much older person, and his 
face has a tendency to be rugged and 

ard. Many extroverts are of this 


group. They are likely to show leader- 
ship qualities and good executive abili- 
ty, to hold office, and to speak their 
ideas with no hesitation. A somato- 
tonic comes to decisions directly and 
carries out his plans with efficiency, 
dispatch, and aplomb. He takes the 
initiative in approaching people and 
makes friends easily. 

The ectomorph.—The ectomorph is 
a comparatively tense person. He 
never relaxes in the sense that the en- 
domorph does. His various move- 
ments in ordinary conversation are 
spasmodic, reflexive, and generally un- 
assertive. When he is working alone, 
these traits are less pronounced. He 
talks so fast that his words are 
jumbled, and so low that one must 
lend a very attentive ear to hear him. 
In conversation, he uses many fine 
muscles around his eyes and mouth, 
thus giving him an expressive counte- 
nance. His eyes are alert and indicate 
keen attention. He tries to come into 
and go out of a room as noiselessly as 
possible. He reacts extremely fast and 
in a jerky manner. Such a person 
avoids large social groups and would 
rather work alone than with others. In 
the presence of many people, he evi- 
dences a slight inclination to an inhib- 
ited social address, a restrained voice, 
and pronounced shyness. He is not in- 
tolerant of people, but he just does not 
concern himself with them. He day- 
dreams, but he represses his feelings 
and is very uncommunicative about 
his affairs when they pertain to deep 
inner emotions. These traits classify 


him as an introvert. 
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EVALUATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The limitations of this project re- 

volve about the size of the sample and 
the subjective nature of the judgments 
of temperament. The need for a larger 
sample is obvious if those cases are 
counted which exhibit physical com- 
ponents to a marked degree. It is the 
extremes of a distribution that are 
most validly rated, and, if common 
factors exist, such ratings increase the 
correlations. Defining an outstanding 
attribute as that demonstrated by 
subjects rated constitutionally 4+ 
and above, the number of cases is only 
20 for endomorphy, 46 for mesomor- 
phy, and 24 for ectomorphy. However, 
it is very likely that the sample used 
here is more representative of the total 
population than was Sheldon’s, since 
the circumstances attending selection 
and admission of boys to the Labora- 
tory School are probably not so strin- 
gent as would be true of a university 
group. 

How well the judges know their 
subjects and how much the halo effect 
operates to weight scores in a particu- 
lar direction are two factors that may 
influence results to a considerable de- 
gree. Many of the students had been 
in the school many years; all but three 
had attended at least two years. The 
length of time enrolled and the small 
classes, coupled with the extensive 
record system of the school, fostered 
an uncommon growth of understand- 
ing between teachers and pupils. At 
the same time, the pooling of the as- 
sessments of judges counteracted the 


halo effect. In Sheldon’s study the 
danger of such coloring was possible in 
two ways: (1) The raters were adept at 
judging body build. (2) Judges tend to 
rate those whom they like high on cer- 
tain traits. This makes evident the 
need for more than one rater per sub- 
ject. This error would probably take 
place in spite of the attempt to elimi- 
nate from the study all traits which 
might have any desirable or undesir- 
able connotations. 

The main conclusions inferred from 
the over-all analysis of this study may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The technique described here of- 
fers a new approach to the study of 
physique and temperament which 
overcomes the chief criticisms of Shel- 
don’s work: the lack of independent 
judgments on the two phases of the 
ratings and the lack of objectivity in 
the use of standards and definitions. 
Consistency was increased by giving 
six to ten opportunities to judge each 
individual on one trait, A further ad- 
vantage lies in the greater amount of 
information available to the judges 
and in the naïveté of the judges in pro- 
cedures of judging the body build. 

2. This method, which is more legit- 
imate than others for the reasons dis- 
cussed above, demonstrates that, ¢ 
least at the adolescent age level a? 
with the sample group on which the 
study was based, the conclusions ° 
Sheldon are for a great part unsup- 
ported. The correlations that we" 
sizable were generally concerned with 
the traits describing the functioning ° 
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the body in physical, rather than in 
social, intellectual, or emotional, ac- 
tivities. 

Even though the correlations in this 
research are small, some are highly 
significant. The information should 
contribute to the development of basic 
knowledge of individual differences, 
and this in turn should promote better 
interpersonal relationships. If this is 
logical, it would be profitable for the 
classroom teacher to be able to recog- 
nize the tendencies that do exist. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


In an attempt to apply these results 
to educational situations, the educator 
thinks of many questions. What are 
the appropriate methods of working 
with adolescents so that the individual 
variations in body type will be given 
due consideration? If adolescents have 
natural, constitutionally based tend- 
encies to behave in certain ways, what 
are the effects of environmental pres- 
sures on a person of each type of body 
structure? How are an adolescent’s 
body type and temperament related 
to his present interest and his future 
occupational choice? These questions 
indubitably suggest further research, 
but the findings of this study support 
the thesis that the teacher who is 
aware of these relationships has a bet- 
ter understanding of the adolescent 
and the causes of his behavior. By con- 
sidering constitutional, temperamen- 
tal, and environmental factors and 
their relations to interests, emotional 
and social needs, and vocational 
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choices, the teacher can better adapt 
the school program to the needs of 
high-school boys and girls. 

In the field of physical education, 
the mesomorph, with his high endow- 
ment of bodily vigor, assertiveness, 
quick action, etc., makes the best foot- 
ball player. Yet, in many of our 
schools the game is glorified to the ex- 
tent that being a player becomes the 
cherished hope of most of the boys—a 
hope doomed to be shattered in the 
majority of cases. At the same time, 
the football player is at odds with the 
classroom teacher because he is forced 
to sit still for what to him seems ages. 
Provision for the physical activities of 
youth so that they aspire to a level of 
achievement commensurate with their 
ability and can compete with others of 
similar constitutional build is impor- 
tant for good mental health and of- 
fers opportunity for fulfilment of the 
basic need for accomplishment. 

Here are some illustrations, taken 
from the experience of the writer in 
observing students in this study. In 
almost any classroom, one may find 
bewildered students, who are sensitive 
to the constant stimuli which impinge 
upon them at every turn. As one cere- 
protonic boy put it, “Can’t we do 
something about all these disturb- 
ances? Can’t we find a spot where we 
can work by ourselves?” This boy 
needs time alone, whereas the so- 
matotonic revels in the confusion in 
the halls and cafeterias and adds to it 
and the viscerotonic relaxes and en- 
joys the scene. Separate projects set 
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up in the classroom to take care of 
students who do best in groups and of 
those who do best alone show wise 
planning on the part of the teacher. 

Two other illustrations may suggest 
the causes of strained teacher-pupil in- 
teraction. Miss Jones performed all 
tasks quickly, but, despite all her 
urgings, she could not induce her vis- 
cerotonic pupil Sam to move faster, 
nor would she have been able to do so 
if an atomic bomb had been about to 
explode. Miss Jones often spoke softly, 
but she “meant business.” Carl’s so- 
matotonic mother, however, expected 
strict obedience only when she spoke 
loudly. Carl’s accustomed reactions 
naturally irritated Miss Jones and 
caused conflict. 

The study of many other topics 
would be of great usefulness and inter- 
est. Should discipline be based on 
Somatotype differences? Is it not con- 
ceivable that some children require 
strict, rigid discipline, while others are 
seriously harmed by such handling? 
Is the bravado of many aggressive 
boys a means of overcompensating for 
the lack of strong, masculine charac- 


teristics? Do somatotonics or perhaps 
persons with mixtures of somatotonia 
and viscerotonia make the best sales- 
men? Is social readiness a matter of 
constitution? Some of our observa- 
tions point to such relationships as 
those suggested here. 

It seems that, in the effort to devel- 
op so-called “well-adjusted” children, 
the educational world forces them into 
situations, especially those of a social 
or athletic nature, for which many 
have neither relish nor capacity. Is 
there no respectable status, for ex- 
ample, for the cerebrotonic who likes 
to work alone? Reflection on the many 
contributions to our culture which 
were contrived in solitude answers this 
question. The correlations of physique 
and temperament, where the findings 
are significant, should prompt us to 
give more consideration to these two 
aspects of personality structure. Indi- 
vidual needs of adolescents can proba- 
bly be better met by giving some at- 
tention to such variations in our class- 
room programs as are suggested by the 
revelations of the study of the consti- 
tution and temperament. 
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WORK-STUDY SKILLS OF ADOLESCENTS 
IN GRADES VIII-XIV 


WALLACE J. HOWELL 
Southside High School, Elmira, New York 


INTRODUCTION 


Woes SKILLS are still a 
slighted area in the development 
of adolescent youth, both in the 
junior-senior high school and in the 
early years of college. Although much 
has been written on this topic over the 
last two decades, most of the material 
is, unfortunately, highly opinionated 
and is without basic research to sub- 
stantiate the formulation of generali- 
zations for improvement in these skill 
areas. Hieronymous (5) forcibly 
brought this to the attention of the 
writer as being an area greatly in need 
of research. 

In a study by the writer (6) it was 
found that instruction in work-study 
skills did not produce as much growth 
among children in Grades VII and 
VIII as it produced in children in 
Grades IV, V, and VI. This phe- 
nomenon furnished the author with 
the impetus to go into the literature 
and seek evidence to prove or dis- 
Prove the hypothesis that poor work- 
study skills are prevalent in students 
in the adolescent years of high school 
and in the early college years. Of the 
More than one hundred studies ex- 
amined, only those pertaining directly 


* 


to the purposes of the present study 
will be mentioned. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Four major questions governed this 
study. (1) Are work-study skills a 
definite problem in the adolescent 
years of junior and senior high school 
and the early college years? (2) What 
are the research findings indicating 
the developmental trends of work- 
study skills during the adolescent 
years? (3) What generalizations can 
be arrived at, based upon research evi- 
dence, that can be used by public 
school personnel to overcome deficien- 
cies in this important area? (4) What 
are some of the practical means that 
teachers, administrators, and super- 
visors may use to improve work-study 


skills or habits? 
ARE WORK-STUDY SKILLS A PROBLEM? 


Many psychologists in recent writ- 
ings have mentioned the implications 
of work-study habits and skills and 
the part that these skills play in devel- 
oping a well-adjusted personality. 
Snygg and Combs (11: 240) recently 
asserted that the learning of any skill 
or item of subject matter is accom- 
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panied by the formation of attitudes 
(which may be desirable or undesir- 
able) by the pupil toward the subject, 
toward school, toward his teacher, to- 
ward adults, toward society, and to- 
ward himself. As a result, how subject 
matter is taught may be even more 
important than what is taught. Skills 
are better retained and more often 
used if they are learned under condi- 
tions similar to those in which they 
will be used. 

Pennington and Berg (8: 154), in 
their recent book on clinical psychol- 
ogy, claim that much of the difficulty 
at the higher levels results from im- 
proper learning or failure to learn 
earlier fundamental processes. 

Louttit (7: 172), another clinical 
psychologist, states that inefficient 
habits of work, especially at the junior 
and senior high school or college levels, 
are frequently a significant reason for 
failure, 

Stroud (13: 372-74) says that one 
can, by practice, improve his per- 
formance in nearly all learning activi- 
ties. Strang (12) concurs with Stroud 
by stating that discovering how to 
study demands motivation, informa- 
tion, and application, 

Symonds (14) in a study of life 
Problems and interests of adolescents 
found that, among six problems listed 
in the order of importance, study hab- 
its was fourth. 

Because of the psychological impor- 
tance of work-study habits and skills, 
public school personnel should accept 
the challenge and attempt to improve 
these skills as they strive to develop 


the well-rounded personalities of ado- 
lescent youth. 


REVIEW OF RELEVANT RESEARCH 
FINDINGS 


A careful survey of the literature 
published over the last twenty-five 
years reveals that work-study habits 
have been considered to be a real 
problem, not only by the adolescent 
Population, but also by many of the 
writers. It is, therefore, strange that 
so little has been done in a statistically 
reliable way to discover useful meth- 
ods of training students to study. This 
can be verified by reference to Ellef- 
son’s résumé of experimental findings 
written in 1930 (4), in which he men- 
tions the attempt to help students 
study by administrative adjustment 
of time and place (supervised study or 
the divided period). When this did not 
Prove successful, questionnaires, in- 
terviews, written statements by stu- 
dents, analysis of student schedules, 
observation of student activities, and 
case studies were used to determine 
areas of study-habits need, Such 


things as daily lesson units and unit 
assignments an 


d such reading prob- 
l 


ems as vocabulary, selecting the 
main points, seeing relations, outlin- 
ing, Summarizing, and evaluating 
were also mentioned by Ellefson as 
possible areas of improvement. 
Fifteen years later Traxler (15), 
summarizing the literature in this 
area, found Practically the same con- 
ditions existing as did Ellefson—too 
much verbalization and not enough 
experimentation. Nevertheless, the 
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studies surveyed by Traxler showed 
evidence (since verified by the writer’s 
study) that, left to their own devices, 
pupils do not improve significantly in 
study habits after the early grades in 
the elementary school. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS 


Certain studies can be cited to re- 
veal this flattening-out in the improve- 
ment of work-study skills through- 
out the adolescent years. In the 
writer’s study, results on the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills 
showed that little gain was made in 
the area of work-study skills by 117 
pupils in Grades VII and VIII, even 
after fifteen work units in this area 
had been presented to them. 

Cuff (2), working with 1,250 pupils 
in Grades IV-XII in Kentucky and 
using a question list of the 75 most 
commonly advocated items, found 
that methods of study apparently 
crystallize in the elementary-school 
grades and do not, as a rule, improve 
appreciably thereafter. 

Wilson (16), working with 837 pu- 
pils in Grades VII-XII, used a mul- 
tiple-choice test of 33 items to meas- 
ure the results of two months of inten- 
sive teaching of a few lessons on the 
Principles of effective study. He found 
that the difference between the me- 
dian number of questions answered 
correctly by pupils in Grade XII 
(15.8) and the number answered cor- 
rectly by pupils in Grade VII (11.0) 
was 4.8. For this six-year period, rep- 
Tesented by the junior and senior high 
School years, the gain was small. 


DiMichael (3), working with 192 
matched subjects in Grade IX of a 
parochial high school, used as a meas- 
uring instrument a “knowledge of 
study-skills” test of 224 items. Twen- 
ty-seven sessions, 45 minutes in dura- 
tion, were used with the experimental 
group to teach them study techniques, 
while the control group received no 
instruction. DiMichael concluded 
from this experiment that ninth-grade 
pupils do not seem to possess satisfac- 
tory knowledge of effective study hab- 
its; that students of average mental 
ability made no significant gains in 
knowledge of effective study tech- 
niques when taught in regular sub- 
ject-matter classes; and that students 
of superior mental ability know more 
about effective study techniques than 
do students of average ability. 

Brink (1) analyzed the study habits 
of 1,000 high-school pupils and found 
that the habits of students in the 
upper fourth of their class follow simi- 
lar patterns. The following procedures 
were characteristic of a high per cent 
of the top-ranking students. They 
summarized the main points in their 
own words instead of copying sen- 
tences or paragraphs directly from 
books. They used such study aids as 
the card catalogue and the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature in mak- 
ing reports, in contrast to the inef- 
ficient students who proceeded aim- 
lessly, browsing through books and 
magazines for their material. The top- 
ranking students read an entire sec- 
tion to comprehend the general idea 
and then decided on major and minor 
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topics of their outline, while the poor 
achievers simply used chapter titles 
and section and paragraph headings 
for an outline form and read by chap- 
ters, filling in the outline as they read, 
The top-ranking students relied 
strongly on their own judgment and 
opinions in study situations. 

These five studies based upon re- 
liable research designs and involving 
pupils of the junior and senior high 
school grades VII-XII seem definitely 
to prove that work-study skills are 
serious problems to adolescents and to 
indicate the need for a concerted ef- 
fort to train adolescents in 
work-study habits. 

Also of interest are the findings of a 
few studies on the college level, at the 
upper end of the adolescent years. 
Schlesser and Young (10), working 
with 498 Freshmen at Colgate Uni- 
versity in the area of work-study hab- 
its and using a “studiousness” 
and the achievement of the upp 
lower quarters of the group, 
that the study habits of thes 
were on the fourth- 
school level, 

Reeder (9), 
Habits Invent 
Freshmen at 
found that t 
study. 


proper 


index 
er and 
concluded 
e students 
grade elementary- 


using Wrenn’s Study- 
ory with 256 college 
Ohio State University, 
he correlation between 
-habits scores and intelligence- 
test scores was .18. The correlation of 
intelligence-test Scores with known 
academic records of the students in 
their first two quarters of work was 
.56, and the correlation between final 
grades and study-habits scores was 
.265. He concluded that we have a 
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long way to go before exact tech- 
niques that make a successful study- 
habits pattern are identified. 

These two experiments on the col- 
lege level indicate that correct study 
habits are not properly established on 


the upper end of the adolescent age 
range. 


CONCLUSIONS AND GENERALIZATIONS 

The results of the seven studies dis- 
cussed above seem to point to certain 
definite conclusions. First, young ele- 
mentary-school children seem to profit 
by instruction in work-study skills 
more than do adolescents. Second, 
knowledge of work-study skills does 
not increase appreciably during the 
adolescent years from junior high 
school to junior college (1, 2, 3, 6, 9 
10). Third, it is obvious from these 
studies that more well-controlled re- 
search is needed to determine methods 
that will be applicable in overcoming 
the deficiencies now existing in work- 
study habits and skills (5). 

If work-study habits develop nor- 
mally in the intermediate grades, why 
do they not continue to develop in the 
junior-senior high school grades? Is 
Proper emphasis placed upon them by 
school personnel? The final section of 
this paper offers workable suggestions 


for furthering development in this di- 
rection. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

It has been well established that 
encouragement of the retention "i 
further development of work-study 
skills is a psychological pishi 
Teachers, administrators, and coun 
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selors should adopt suitable clinical 
procedures to overcome the wide- 
spread maladjustment in this area. 

1. Every teacher should become a 
teacher of such study skills as pertain 
to his own subject. 

2. Every librarian should partici- 
pate in this program by co-operating 
with all teachers to make available the 
materials of the library. Furthermore, 
the librarian should have regularly 
scheduled classes in which he teaches 
the skills that are unique to his area of 
the educative process. 

3. The student’s attitude toward 
study must be improved. 

4. Study procedures to be empha- 
sized in how-to-study courses are 
note-taking; outlining; reviewing; pre- 
paring for examinations; learning the 
principles of study, including memo- 
rizing and remembering; selecting and 
organizing subject matter; increasing 
knowledge of word meaning; improv- 
ing reading comprehension; adapting 
speed of reading to the materials and 
the purpose involved; preparing a 
term paper, theme, or report; identi- 
fying and expressing cause-and-effect 
relationships; using general reference 
books; using study procedures appro- 
Priate to different areas of study. 

5. Students should be helped to 
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work out and observe a study sched- 
ule. 

6. As students progress through the 
secondary school, they should be 
taught to work independently at max- 
imum efficiency. 

7. Practical clinical procedures 
should be used by the guidance coun- 
selor to help students learn and use 
helpful study skills. For diagnostic 
purposes the following inventories 
might be used: Wrenn’s Study-Habits 
Inventory, Pressey and Troyer’s 
Study Questionnaire, Tibbitts’ Study 
Habit Inventory. 

8. Audio-visual aids, such as sound 
films, maps, charts, graphs, and strip 
films, are necessary and valuable for 
satisfactory pupil accomplishment in 
study skills. 

9. Since the parents can help im- 
measurably in establishing proper 
work habits by providing an atmos- 
phere in the home conducive to proper 
study habits, they should be informed 
of the best conditions for study. Pupils 
must be taught the study skills by the 
school before homework can become 
an effective experience. 

10. Teachers, administrators, and 
counselors should be familiar with the 
tests of work-study skills in order to 
direct adequate clinical research (18). 
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Audio-visual Aids 


18. Tests 


a) Sound films (Chicago: Coronet In- 
structional Films): 
(1) Building an Outline 
(2) Find the Information 
(3) Global Concept in Maps 
(4) How To Judge Authorities 
(5) How To Judge Facts 
(6) How To Study 
(7) How To Write Your Term Paper 
(8) Know Your Library 
(9) Making the Most of School 
(10) Maps Are Fun 
(11) We Go to School 
(12) How To Observe 
(13) Keep Up with Your Studies 
(14) Learn from Class Discussion 
b) How To Study (film). Suffern, New 
York: Visual Sciences, Box 599 SB. 
c) Films (New York 10: Popular Sci- 
ence Publishing Co.): 
(1) Maps and Their Meanings 
(2) We Live on a Huge Ball 
(3) Flat Maps of a Round World 
(4) Maps and Men 
d) Better Study Habits Series, Grades 
4-9 (strip films). (New York: Young 
America Films, Inc.): 
(1) Improve Your Handwriting 
(2) Improve Your Punctuation 
(3) Improve Your Reading 
(4) Improve Your Spelling 
(S) Improve Your Study Habits 
(6) Improve Your Vocabulary 


a) California Reading Test, Intermedi- 
ate, Grades 7-8-9, Form AA. Los 
Angeles: California Test Bureau. , 

b) Towa Every-Pupil Test of Basic 
Skills, Forms L, M, N, O, Grades 
5-9. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co- 

c) Spitzer Study Skills Test, Grades 
9-13, inclusive. Yonkers-on-Hudso" 
5, New York: World Book Co. 
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CURRENT PRACTICES IN COURSES FOR THE 
PREPARATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


JOHN X. JAMRICH 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


was the broad area of teacher 
education, attention has been 
focused on various specific elements of 
the teacher-training curriculum, such 
as laboratory experiences in student 
teaching, measurement and prediction 
of teaching success, teacher competen- 
cies, and courses designed to develop 
these competencies. In particular, 
methods courses of various types and 
in various forms are offered widely in 
teacher-training institutions. There is 
growing concern as to the place and 
function of these courses in the pre- 
Service programs of teachers. 

As yet, relatively little information 
is available regarding general-methods 
courses in teacher education. It was 
the purpose of this study to investi- 
gate current practices in conducting 
Zeneral-methods and related courses 
in the preparation of secondary-school 
teachers, 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURES 


The study was designed to yield in- 
formation in the following areas per- 
taining to general-methods courses: 


1. Extent of offering, organization, place in 
the teacher-education sequence 


* 
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2. Objectives of the course, competencies to 
be developed through the course, course 


content 
3. The types of classroom procedures and 


teaching materials employed 

The primary means of collecting 
data and information were the ques- 
tionnaire, personal visits to institu- 
tions, and a study of course outlines, 
syllabi, and textbooks. The question- 
naire was mailed to 512 institutions 
currently engaged in the education of 
teachers. A total of 332 (64.8 per cent) 
completed questiongaires was re- 
turned. The sample included 35 state 
universities, 40 private universities, 47 
state colleges, 119 private colleges, 75 
state teachers’ colleges, 3 private 
teachers’ colleges, 8 municipal univer- 
sities, and 5 municipal colleges. 


MAJOR FINDINGS 
Organization and place of the gen- 
eral-meihods course—The course in 
general methods of teaching in the 
secondary schools is offered by 70 per 
cent of the teacher-training institu- 
tions participating in this study. It 
occupies a prominent position in the 
education sequence for secondary- 
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school teachers prescribed by state 
departments of education and by the 
teacher-training institutions. The 
course is among the first three in a 
ranking according to the number of 
times it is part of a prescribed-course 
sequence in the preparation of second- 
ary-school teachers. 

When the rankings are made ac- 
cording to type of institution, the gen- 
eral-methods course retains this rela- 
tively important position. Proposals 
for supplementing or revising this 
course have been slow in taking effect. 
Only fifteen of the institutions indi- 
cated that the course in general meth- 
ods has undergone some degree of al- 
teration. The changes made by these 
fifteen range from delimitation of con- 
tent to complete abandonment of the 
specific course in general methods. 

Although no “typical” sequence of 
education courses is discernible in the 
institutions participating in this 
study, the majority of prescribed se- 
quences consist of four major areas: 
(1) psychology, varying from a single 
course in educational psychology to a 
number of specific courses in child and 
adolescent psychology; (2) secondary 
education, including courses in his- 
tory, philosophy, Structure, develop- 
ment, and relevant issues; (3) meth- 
ods, including courses jn general and 
special methods; and (4) student 
teaching. Student teaching varies 
from very simple programs, consisting 
of a single period devoted to a given 
subject, to an extensive participation 
including the teaching of major and 


minor subjects, supervision of co-cur- 
ricular activities, and participation in 
community undertakings. 

Class enrolments have evidently 
decreased in size from 1949 to 1950. 
The 1950 figures indicate an average 
enrolment of 35.5, with a variation 
from 27.3 for private colleges to 48.8 
in municipal universities and 48.5 in 
state colleges. Data indicate that a 
number of institutions combine both 
prospective secondary-school and pro- 
spective elementary-school teachers in 
one general-methods course. 

Predominantly, the general-meth- 
ods course is placed before student- 
teaching. Only a few institutions offer 
the general-methods and student- 
teaching courses concurrently. In rec- 
ommending placement, 21 per cent of 
the respondents stated that they 
would prefer to see the two courses 
taught concurrently, with consider- 
ably more emphasis upon closer co- 
ordination of theory and practical 
application. 

The degree of co-ordination be 
tween general-methods courses an 
the work in special methods and in 
student teaching is admittedly low: 
The admission of this inadequacy 
comes not only from instructors teach- 
ing the general-methods course buk 
also from instructors who, in addition, 
teach special methods and supervise 
student teaching. Schools of various 
types do not differ in the degree © 
co-ordination reported. ‘fi 

The basic problem areas with whic z 
instructors of general-methods couts¢ 
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are concerned are providing time and 
facilities for observation and other ac- 
tivities; co-ordination, without dupli- 
cation of other professional education 
courses; making the course functional; 
and providing for students with varied 
backgrounds. There is no difference in 
the numbers and types of problems 
reported by instructors with varying 
types and amounts of teaching experi- 
ence. However, the size of school en- 
rolment does seem to have an effect. 
The lack of time and facilities is pri- 
marily a problem of the smaller insti- 
tutions, while the chief problems of 
the larger institutions were making 
the course functional and providing 
for individual differences of the stu- 
dents. 

Instructors of 
Courses vary extensively in their 
teaching experiences. The average at 
the elementary-school level is 1.78 
years; at the secondary-school level it 
is 8.0 years; and at the college-univer- 
sity level it is 10.78 years. Data on the 
education of these instructors indicate 
that 63 per cent of those replying have 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or 
Doctor of Education and 35 per cent 
have the Master’s degree. Over 90 per 
Cent of the graduate degrees are in the 
field of education. 

Objectives and content of general- 
methods courses. —The most predomi- 
nant objectives of the general-meth- 
ods course and the competencies 
Which are to be developed through it 


are the following: 


general-methods 


1. Knowledge of teaching methods and 
techniques and skill in utilizing methods 
and techniques of the teaching and learn- 
ing process: organization, presentation, 
co-operative planning in terms of objec- 
tives, motivation, and evaluation 
Skill in classroom management and proce- 
dures: discipline, teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, group management and control 
3. Growth in understanding of children; 
ability to provide for individual differ- 
ences of high-school pupils 


P 


With respect to the relation of vari- 
ous factors to the choice of objectives, 
it is found that there are differences 
according to the type of institution. 
Differences are also noted in the 
choice of objectives and competencies 
by instructors having their graduate 
degree in education and instructors 
having it in some other academic field. 
However, there are no consistent dif- 
ferences when the objectives and com- 
petencies are analyzed in terms of the 
secondary-school teaching experience 
of the instructor. 

The emphasis accorded various 
topics as part of the general-methods 
course is consistent with the objec- 
tives of the course. No definite trends 
are discernible. An analysis of the re- 
lation of various factors to the degree 
of emphasis was made. Again, the 
type of institution appears to be a fac- 
tor in determining the degree of em- 
phasis accorded specific topics. Neither 
the secondary-school nor the college 
experience of the instructor shows any 
consistent effect upon the degree of 


emphasis. 
The fact that an institution does 
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not accord a high degree of emphasis 
to a certain topic does not mean that 
the particular topic is not considered 
important or is not given attention in 
the teacher-education sequence. Many 
individual questionnaires outline the 
manner in which these topics are 
taken care of in other courses. 

Classroom procedures, materials, and 
methods of evaluation.—Lectures, indi- 
vidual reports, and committee work 
are the predominant classroom proce- 
dures used in general-methods courses. 
Inconsistent with current thinking in 
teacher education is the fact that rela- 
tively little emphasis was being given 
to observation, visiting schools, and 
making field trips into communities, 

Analysis of type of institution, class 
size, and professional background of 
the instructor as these are related to 
the choice of classroom procedures 
yielded only a few consistent differ- 
ences: (1) State teachers’ colleges, 
state colleges, and private colleges 
give more emphasis to “visits to sec- 
ondary schools” than do the other 
types of institutions. (2) Instructors 
holding the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy tend to use the lecture meth- 
od more than those having the Doctor 
of Education degree or the Master’s 
degree. (3) Instructors having the de- 
gree of Doctor of Education tend to 
have more panel discussions than 
those instructors with Masters’ and 
Bachelors’ degrees, 

Forty-one textbooks are named as 
prescribed for the general-methods 
course. Seven of these are used in 70 


per cent of the institutions in which 
textbooks are used. Textbooks are not 
used in approximately 20 per cent of 
the institutions replying to the ques- 
tion. Type of institution, size of class, 
and professional background of the 
instructor appear not to be related to 
the degree to which textbooks are 
utilized, except that the longer an in- 
structor has been teaching at the col- 
lege level, the more he tends to rely 
upon a textbook. 

Of the responding institutions, 88 
per cent indicated that they provide 
supplementary reading lists, while 58 
per cent provide course outlines and 
syllabi for their general-methods 
course. On the average, instructors 
providing outlines and syllabi adhere 
more closely to them than the gen- 
eral-methods instructors in this study 
adhere to the textbooks which they 
are using. 

Thirty-one per cent of the institu- 
tions replying do not use films in the 
teaching of the general-methods 
course, while 44 per cent use three OF 
fewer. This again is inconsistent with 
current emphases in secondary-scho? 
teaching. Type of institution, size © 
class enrolment, or professional back- 
ground of the instructor seem to have 
no appreciable influence on the degre 
to which films are used in instruction: 

The examination and the written 
assignment are the predominant 
means of evaluation utilized in gen- 
eral-methods courses. Self-evaluatio? 
and evaluation by the group are us@ 
relatively little. 
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PROVISIONS FOR METHODS OF TEACH- 
ING IN SELECTED INSTITUTIONS 


Personal visits were made to four 

selected institutions in order to ob- 
serve the programs at first hand. Two 
are state teachers’ colleges, and two 
are universities with schools of educa- 
tion. 
_ The four institutions differ widely 
in the manner in which they provide 
for instruction on methods of teaching 
in the education sequence, as well as in 
a number of other respects. None of 
the schools has a general-methods 
Course as such, but each attempts to 
Provide for the essentials of teaching 
methods throughout the education 
Sequence. Each school provides the 
elements of the theory of methods of 
teaching in secondary schools, but 
there is wide variation in the degree to 
which theory and practice are related 
and in the degree of emphasis placed 
Upon pupil and community contacts 
as part of the teacher-education pro- 
gram, 

The four institutions exhibit agree- 
ment on the importance of interrelat- 
ing theory and practice. They also 
agree on the importance that ac- 
quaintance with society and with the 
community has for teaching. To vary- 
ng degrees, there is an emphasis in all 
four schools upon the actual applica- 
tion of the principles being taught, 
Such as the use of films and of panel 
and committee discussions in high- 
Schoo] teaching. 

_ All four schools have retained top- 
'Cs on history, philosophy, and objec- 
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tives of secondary education in their 
education sequence. Outside reading 
as a means toward professional growth 
is used by these four institutions as 
well as by the other respondents to the 
questionnaire. 

Within the framework of these ac- 
tivities is found an emphasis upon 
some form of teaching experience be- 
fore the regular student teaching is 
entered upon, both to illustrate vari- 
ous teaching methods being discussed 
in course work and to provide initial 
trial contacts for student and super- 
vising teacher. 

None of the four programs de- 
scribed above exhibits any tendency 
to de-emphasize proficiency in the 
major and the minor subjects of the 
prospective student. On the contrary, 
it is felt that increasing the number of 
visits to high schools would focus the 
student’s attention upon the need of a 
high degree of proficiency in his par- 
ticular fields of teaching. 

The four teacher-education pro- 
grams exhibit unanimity regarding 
the place of counseling and guidance. 
In all four, continuous guidance and 
evaluation of the students are con- 
sidered desirable practices and are im- 
plemented throughout their programs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It seems evident that relatively 
few institutions have implemented 
teacher-education programs that will 
provide for methods of teaching in a 
manner consistent with present-day 
educational thought and convictions. 
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Similarly, the objectives of general- 
methods courses and the instructional 
procedures used in them are not en- 
tirely consistent with educational 
thought regarding methods, visual 
materials, and the need for under- 
standing the relation of education to 
society. 

The size of class enrolments may be 
too large, in many cases, to permit 
utilization of a variety of instructional 
procedures and materials. Facilities in 
many institutions have proved inade- 
quate in helping to make the educa- 
tion sequence an effective one, Provi- 
sions for observation and other labora- 
tory experiences considered essential 
in a teacher-education program are 
conspicuously lacking. 

There is an apparent lack of co- 
ordination and continuity in many of 
the programs investigated. A number 
of the respondents indicated that they 
prefer to have the general-methods 
course offered concurrently with stu- 
dent teaching, despite the fact that 
this has not been done in their Particu- 
lar institution. 

There is concern regarding the in- 
adequate professional background of 
instructors of general-methods courses. 
It can only be surmised that this con- 
cern has to do with the instructors 
who have had only a limited number 

of years of teaching experience at the 
secondary-school level, 


IMPLICATIONS 


In the light of the conclusio 


ns given 
above, 


the following implications, 
stated in the form of guiding prin- 


ciples for teacher-education programs, 
are presented. 

Instruction in methods of teaching 
should be a part of every course in the 
entire teacher-education sequence, 
rather than being presented in a dis- 
crete course or two. This suggestion 
assumes the existence of a logical and 
psychological sequence, with continu- 
ity, in the teacher-education pro- 
gram. The achievement of this objec- 
tive can be enhanced, though not 
guaranteed, by co-ordinated faculty 
effort. 

This principle requires that a fac- 
ulty in a school or department of edu- 
cation will have worked out for its 
Program a set of objectives upon 
which there is general agreement. 
Furthermore, the principle requires 
that the individual members of the 
faculty have adequate professional 
background and preparation. 

Emphasis upon methods of teach- 
ing throughout the education s€- 
quence does not necessarily imply that 
special-methods courses have no place 
in the program. The placement 
and organization of special-methods 
courses should be such as to point uP 
the application of certain general prin- 
ciples to a specific situation. Special- 
methods courses have a definite place 
and function in the teacher-education 
Program provided they do not = 
teriorate to mere busywork on the 
Part of the students. . 

Good continuity and organization 
of the teacher-education sequence 
would minimize the duplication a”! 
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overlapping for which the programs 
have frequently been criticized. Where 
the sequence lacks continuity, the at- 
tainment of certain objectives be- 
comes accidental; and in cases where 
the methods of teaching are presented 
in a discrete course, considerable faith 
is being placed in transfer from the 
theory in that course to the applica- 
tion of the theory in student teaching. 

Provision of adequate facilities for 
carrying on a program of teacher edu- 
cation is a responsibility of the institu- 
tion. To promote the acquisition of 
desirable teaching methods, these 
facilities must include observation and 
study of high-school pupils as well as 
experiences in the community in 
which the students live. 

To further provide opportunity for 
the prospective teacher to become ac- 
quainted with a variety of teaching 
methods, the instructional procedures 
and materials employed in the educa- 
tional sequence must demonstrate the 


application of those methods in actual 
learning situations. Use must be made 
of a variety of teaching procedures, 
such as lectures, discussions, field 
trips, audio-visual materials, and com- 
mittee work, in a manner which will 
allow the prospective teacher to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of these methods. 
Again, the application of these various 
methods must permeate the entire ed- 
ucation sequence, with full support 
and understanding by the entire edu- 
cation staff. In other words, the pro- 
spective teachers should be taught as 
the institution and instructors wish 
them to teach. 

Fundamentally, the entire teacher- 
education sequence should be so or- 
ganized and co-ordinated as to achieve 
maximum correlation between theory 
and practice. The achievement of this 
objective would facilitate the develop- 
ment by the prospective teacher of a 
working knowledge of teaching meth- 
ods for the high school. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN GEORGIA 


PEYTON JACOB! 


HE MAIN PURPOSE in this paper on 
Ts junior college in Georgia is to 
set into relief its evolution and present 
status rather than to present a mass of 
detailed statements, 

A wide variety in the origin, pur- 
poses, organization, and control exists 
among these institutions in Georgia. 
Most of them are two-year units, 
Among the public junior colleges there 
are five junior units of the University 
System of Georgia; one “branch” 
State college, maintained as an after- 
noon program of the Atlanta Division 
of the University of Georgia; one 
military college with state and city 
Support; and three municipal colleges, 
with three entirely different programs 
and organizations. There are also 
eight private junior colleges, all 
church-related. 


A FEW DISTINCTIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


Illustrative of the different ways in 
which the junior-college idea has 
taken hold in the state are the distinc- 
tive developments summarized below. 
The reader will note the mixture of 
ideological, historical, and imitative 
factors. 

'The editors were saddene 


Dr. Jacob died as this article w; 
for the press. 


d to learn that 
as being prepared 


* 


A junior college within a university. 
—Emory University reorganized its 
academic program in the middle 
twenties, in Tecognition of the logic in 
the reorganization movement that had 
advanced to various stages through- 
out the nation. A separate administra- 
tive junior-college unit affiliated with 
the other junior colleges of the state, 
and not merely a lower division, was 
set up. At the time of the reorganiza- 
tion, Dean (now President) Goodrich 
C. White said that the line of cleavage 
between the lower and the upper di- 
visions was the “most absolute” in 
the country. The lower division was 
organized under a junior-college dean, 
co-ordinate with, and working in close 
co-operation with, the deans of Em- 
ory’s two branch colleges. 

Recognition of the junior-college 
Philosophy was further shown in the 
admission and graduation require- 
ments of the lower division and in the 
academic program of the upper divi- 
sion. Admission requires high-school 
graduation but no specified pattern 4 
units. Qualitative standards are sub- 
stituted. The junior-college curricu- 
lum is academic. : 

Graduation from the lower unit 
(the junior college) is required for ad- 
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mission to the upper division, the re- 
quirements being based in part upon 
the field of specialization to be fol- 
lowed. The work of the upper division 
shows rather definitely the recogni- 
tion of the junior-college philosophy as 
it affects higher education. There is no 
required pattern of courses, Each stu- 
dent works out, with advisers, a two- 
year program of courses leading to his 
Particular objective. The only re- 
quirement is that the program be 
coherent in reference to his objective. 

Evolution from, then back to, a four- 
year college —Young L. G. Harris 
College, in the mountains of North 
Georgia, was chartered in 1886 as a 
four-year, degree-granting college. Its 
entrance requirements were neces- 
sarily low (as were those of all colleges 
at that time), and the institution cov- 
ered somewhat the age span and the 
amount of subject matter that would 
be roughly equivalent to those of the 
present-day four-year junior college. 
Officially, it became a junior college in 
1912, but it had already become a de 
facto junior college, unawares, by the 
simple process of not raising entrance 
Tequirements.? The growing junior- 
college movement brought awareness 
of this fact, and formal recognition of 
its status followed. It became a two- 
year junior college after the conven- 
tional pattern, with that complete 

*Leonard V. Koos, in The Junior-College 
Movement (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925), gives a 
thorough treatment of the progressive raising of 
College-entrance requirements in the United 
States. This process in Georgia exhibited in the 
twenties what had taken place earlier in the 
Country as a whole. 


separation of “secondary” from “high- 
er” education demanded with such 
dogged insistence by the accrediting 
agencies.* 

Young Harris College has been, and 
still is, a notable institution, rendering 
great service to the ambitious youth of 
the mountain area and attracting 
many from the state at large. Though 
moving forward rapidly, it is probably 
still too academic to serve the needs of 
all the mountain youth of its section. 
Nevertheless, it has had a remarkable 
influence in the state. 

Augusta and its 6-4-4 organization. 
—When I went to Georgia, in 1918, I 
found Augusta with a five-year high 
school, the Academy of Richmond 
County, which had been chartered in 
1785. Although originally private, it 
had long been incorporated into the 
city-county system of public schools. 
Its graduates were accepted in the 
Sophomore class at the University of 
Georgia and, in some cases, a little 
above. The important point, for 
understanding further developments, 
is that the curriculum had a unified 
five-year span, with no breaks. 

When college-entrance require- 
ments began to rise, in the early twen- 
ties, the trustees established (in 1925) 
the Junior College of Augusta by add- 
ing a sixth year and separating the 

3 The accrediting agencies were correct in 
insisting upon complete separation of secondary 
and higher education. They were wrong, if the 
junior-college philosophy is correct, in their 
conception of what constitutes ‘‘secondary” and 


what constitutes ‘‘higher” education and, thus, 
of the point at which this separation should be 


made. 
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two “college” grades so created, thus 
conforming to the prevailing two-year 
pattern. Two or three years ago, the 
public school leaders of Augusta de- 
termined to reorgnize their school 
system in order to meet better all the 
needs of all the children. A committee 
of school officials, including the super- 
intendent of schools and the president 
of the junior college, visited Pasadena 
and other California systems, and re- 
turned to recommend the 6-4-4 plan 
for Augusta. In contrast to the former 
two-year junior college, with its nar- 
towly academic program, the new 
four-year unit is moving rapidly 
toward a “community college,” with 
courses in liberal arts, vocational, pre- 
professional, and fine arts. There are 
fourteen vocational terminal curricu- 
lums and a program of adult educa- 
tion. 

Although the aim is a completely 
integrated four-year unit, the junior 
college still shows evidences of the 
seam formerly existing between the 
four-year high school and the junior 
college, which will require time to 
erase. In this study, the separate 
courses were not examined for evi- 
dence of articulation, but it is clear 
that traditional concepts are still 
powerful, in spite of complete accept- 
ance of the basic 6-4-4 idea, as is 
shown by the following facts, among 
others: (1) Tuition is still charged the 
“college” students (Grades XIII- 
XIV). (2) The faculty is still sepa- 
rated into high-school and college 
teachers, largely because the inherited 


high-school teachers do not have the 
Master’s degree. (3) The girls are ad- 
mitted only to Grade XIII, transfer- 
ring at this point from Tubman, the 
girls’ high school. (4) Athletics, here as 
elsewhere, militates against desirable 
realignments of administrative and 
educational units. There are probably 
other obstacles to complete integra- 
tion—all evolved through historic ac- 
cident. 

A church-state combination and ils 
unscrambling.—Two Baptist institu- 
tions, Norman College and Brewton- 
Parker Junior College, started about 
fifty years ago as “institutes.” They 
were really high schools serving educa- 
tionally destitute areas on a tuition 
basis. At some time, arrangements 
were worked out whereby, on what 
might be called a contract basis, the 
local public school boards paid these 
institutions specified amounts for the 
local pupils in attendance. Apparent- 
ly, this plan was no more a mixing of 
church and state than was the federal 
Sovernment’s payment of tuition for 
“G.I’s” in church-related colleges. 
Leaders in the denomination, how- 
ever, became restive, and an orderly 
dissolution of the arrangement has 
been effected. Publicly operated high 
schools have been developed by the 
communities, 

Like Young Harris College for the 
Methodists, these institutions, and 
others that have receded before the 
advancing public institutions, have 
Poured out a constant stream of lead- 
ers for church and state in Georgia. At 
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the present time, though they still 
attract high-school graduates of strong 
religious backgrounds, their most dis- 
tinctive service is the adult education 
of ministers, many of whom entered 
the ministry without adequate educa- 
tion and are now serving rural 
churches, 

A branch college serving a city.—The 
Atlanta Division of the University of 
Georgia developed an afternoon pro- 
gram of junior-college work for the 
benefit of graduates of high schools in 
Atlanta and in towns within commut- 
ing distance. The Division serves a 
large number of students who are not 
financially able to attend the more 
expensive institutions. 


EVOLUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
SYSTEM OF GEORGIA 


Since the junior-college aspect of 
the University System can be under- 
Stood only as a phase of its total de- 
velopment, a brief sketch of this evo- 
lution follows. 

Two converging lines of influence 
Probably led to the creation of the 
University System of Georgia, which 
1S unique in American education: (1) 
the grass-roots development of the 
Junior college in Georgia; (2) the 
“branch-college” idea inherited from 
the French influence that permeated 

erican education at the time of 
Thomas Jefferson, leaving more or less 
Permanent traces. 

Grass-roots development of the junior 
College —The development of the jun- 
lor college in Georgia was apparently 
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somewhat different from that in the 
nation as a whole. No definite ideology 
seems to have been at work, such as 
the thinking that influenced William 
Rainey Harper in his promotion of 
two-year units or the ideology that 
gave shape to the junior-college move- 
ment in California. 

To Harper, the Freshman and 
Sophomore work was essentially sec- 
ondary, and his purpose seems to have 
been to separate it from real university 
work, which he regarded as properly 
beginning at the present Junior level. 
His primary interest was in freeing the 
university from the custody of im- 
mature secondary-school students in 
order that it might concentrate on its 
special task. 

On the other hand, the proponents 
of the junior-college movement in 
California, although they had the 
same ideology, had a different aim. 
They regarded the junior-college 
grades as properly belonging to the 
secondary period, but they were pri- 
marily interested in including all sec- 
ondary-school students in the program 
of public education, not in keeping 
them out of a higher school. 

In Georgia, the development seems 
to have resulted from “resident 
forces” rather than having been di- 
rected by an ideology. The more than 
usual overlapping of the secondary 
schools and colleges and the segment- 
ing out of the overlap, resulted in the 
junior college in Georgia. 

This process began about the time 
of World War I. There were very few 
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four-year high schools in the state, and 
even three-year public high schools 
were scarce. Most colleges admitted 
graduates of three-year schools. Al- 
though the Carnegie unit had become 
the accepted measure of academic 
achievement, it had not been so rigidly 
defined as to prevent the average 
student from accumulating the covet- 
ed fourteen units in three years and 
entering the Freshman class in college. 
A few strong five-year schools, usually 
private or church-related academies, 
prepared their graduates for Junior or 
near-Junior standing in college. There 
was thus the persistence to a later date 
in Georgia than elsewhere of the 
tendency, discussed by Koos, for the 
secondary schools to push up the 
college and for temporary overlapping 
of territory between them. The over- 


lapped grades, especially in the “ 


acad- 
emjes,” 


frequently performed the 
transitional function between home 
and college that is now performed by 
the detached junior college, As the 
colleges raised their entrance require- 
ments from fourteen units to gradua- 
tion from a four-year high school, the 
four- and five-year academies had to 
become junior colleges or go out of 
business. There was little philosophy 
involved, little explicit recognition of 
the identity between the subject mat- 
ter of the secondary school and the 
junior college, 

The same thing happened to the 
agricultural high schools. These 
schools were established (or author- 
ized) in 1906, one to each of the 
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twelve congressional districts, to pro- 
vide definitely vocational and termi- 
nal education for the youth of an 
agricultural state. But as experience 
has repeatedly shown, terminal educa- 
tion will not stay terminal. These 
schools were literally seized upon by 
youth from areas without high schools 
and made to serve as institutions for 
general education and college prepara- 
tion. They so served until the public 
high schools became numerous enough 
to take away their function. Left with 
“no place in the sun,” they evolved 
into junior colleges, normal schools, 
and post-high-school institutions of 
other types. : 
The “branch” idea and the University 
System.—As a result of the interest 
and activities of Thomas Jefferson, 
French conceptions gained wide ac- 
ceptance and for a time were influen- 
tial in shaping early American ideas of 
educational organization, especially 
their strong tendency toward centrali- 
zation. When the Georgia legislature 
passed an act, in 1785, granting a 
charter for the establishment of the 
University of Georgia, it required that 
all schools supported by public funds 
should be Part of the University. The 
idea Persisted, somewhat modified 
and the constitution of 1877 provided 
that the appropriations for education, 
aside from those made for “the ele- 
“On August 18, 1906, the General Assembly 
Passed a bill providing for the establishing of - 
agricultural and mechanical high school in each 
Congressional district (condensed from a histori- 


cal sketch of Georgia Southwestern College, pre- 
pared by President Lloyd A. Moll). 
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mentary branches of an English edu- 
cation,” should be made to the Uni- 
versity. 

This provision of the constitution 
became a legal fiction, as far as the 
actual organization and administra- 
tion of higher education was con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, it had con- 
siderable ideological significance, and 
the ideology had definite influence on 
future developments. A number of so- 
called “branches” of the University 
were created, but these were not ad- 
ministrative units within the Uni- 
versity. Many were created over its 
opposition rather than at its instiga- 
tion. When a definite educational need 
was felt, such as led to the establishing 
of a college of agriculture or a school of 
technology, money was appropriated 
directly to the “branch,” and its con- 
trol was vested in a separate board. 

The establishing of branches con- 
tinued until twenty-five branches 
were operating, all independent of the 
University and appealing directly to 
the legislature for support. The needed 
reduction of this heterogeneous col- 
lection of schools, ranging all the way 
from outstanding institutions of na- 
tional repute to glorified high schools, 
could not be effected by a frontal at- 
tack. Logrolling by the legislators 
from areas with such schools made it 
impossible to abolish a single school, 
and the University and other essential 
institutions were being strangled. 
Though these numerous schools were 
often at war with the mother who had 
hever mothered them (she had never 


been allowed to), the branch idea per- 
sisted and gave shape to the reorgani- 
zation of 1931. 

The Reorganization Act of 1931.—In 
1931 a legislative act designed “to 
simplify. the operations of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the State Govern- 
ment,” was passed. Section 45 of the 
act provided for a “department of the 
State Government of Georgia, to be 
known as the Board of Regents of the 
University System of Georgia,” to 
which was transferred the responsibil- 
ity for twenty-six institutions devoted 
to education or research. 

The Board of Regents was given 
power to consolidate, redefine the 
functions of, or abolish, any institu- 
tions. Appropriations by the legis- 
lature were made in a lump sum to the 
Board of Regents, who had full au- 
thority to allocate moneys to the 
several institutions. Acting on a sur- 
vey directed in 1932 by Dr. George 
A. Works,’ the board reduced the so- 
called “system” of twenty-six institu- 
tions, of widely varied functions and 
degrees of efficiency, to seventeen 
institutions with co-ordinated func- 
tions and somewhat comparable 
standards. 

Thus came into being the Univer- 
sity System of Georgia. The idea of a 
University System had grown by easy 
transition from the concept of a uni- 


6 For the results of this survey, see Georgia 
University Survey Committee, George A. Works 
director. Report to the Board of Regents of the 
University System of Georgia, PP- 2f. Atlanta, 
Georgia: Survey Committee, Georgia University, 


1943. 
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versity and its branches, to which the 
people of Georgia had long been 
accustomed. But the essential element 
of the branch idea—that all units 
should be integral parts of the uni- 
versity—was not embodied in the 
new setup. 

The junior-college setup.—Under the 
vigorous leadership of the first chan- 
cellor, Dr. Philip Weltner, a uniform 
curriculum was worked out for the six 
detached junior colleges and the lower 
divisions of the four-year units, with 
the exception of the Georgia Institute 
of Technology. Twelve of the eighteen 
courses required for graduation or for 
transfer to the upper divisions were of 
the “survey type.” Six courses were 
elective, to meet the needs of voca- 
tional or pre-professional students. 
The electives might vary from one in- 
stitution to another. The survey-type 
courses of the common, or “core,” cur- 
riculum were homemade affairs but 
were influenced by the programs of the 
University of Chicago and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Instead of being 
really integrated courses, they were 
frequently mosaics of bits of informa- 
tion taken from the several “inte- 
grated” fields or, sometimes, layer 
cakes with sections from different 
subjects. 

Uniform testing program.—A_ fur- 
ther unification and standardization 
of the work for all the institutions was 
effected by a centrally administered 
testing program for all the core sub- 
jects. Questions were submitted by 
the members of the several faculties 


and were subjected to a preliminary 
testing and statistical treatment by 
the central bureau. The examinations 
were given throughout the University 
System at a specified date and hour, 
were collected the same day by auto- 
mobile, and were scored at the central 
office by a Hollerith machine—which 
the students at the University 
promptly dubbed the “flunkenstein.” 
The scores were sent to the respective 
schools, accompanied by norms, and 
the quarterly marks were assigned by 
the professors. During World War II 
the director of the test service entered 
the service, and, by common consent, 
the testing program was not resumed. 


APPRAISAL 


The setup of the University System 
of Georgia exhibits a pattern that, in 
Some respects, might well become the 
pattern for the country as a whole. A 
few of the values and inadequacies, aS 
they appear in retrospect to one who 
spent fifteen years as a part of its 
organization, are pointed out below- 
Of course, this list is by no means €x- 
haustive, nor are the conclusions final. 
Other students of the system might 
disagree with the list or add to, and 
subtract from, it.6 

Some values of special note are = 
following: (1) Itisa system, with units 
placed for the most part in an over 
all state-wide pattern. (2) It led to 
quick recognition of the junior-college 

“The discussion in the original manuscript 


which accompanied each of these items had to be 
Omitted because of lack of space.—EDITOR. 
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idea in the state. (3) It provided near- 
adequate financing of a few good 
colleges of academic type. (4) It 
helped to set standards and patterns 
for junior colleges in the state. (5) It 
is relatively free from local political 
influences. 

Some of the inadequacies that may 
be noted are: (1) There has been an 
unfortunate freezing of traditional 
forms of educational organization. (2) 
There is no local responsibility. (3) 
Educational opportunities are still 
uneven. (4) The drive to become four- 
year colleges persists. 

The evolution of the University 
System reveals the most distinctive 
feature of the junior-college situation 
in Georgia. It is to be hoped thatitisa 
transitory—or, preferably, transition- 
al—feature. The reason for this hope 
is apparent when the list of inade- 
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quacies of the Georgia system is 
examined. ; 

The University System of Georgia 
has probably the most advanced type 
of administrative organization in the 
United States. Its educational organi- 
zation, while in some respects superior, 
is by no means as far ahead of the 
average as is its administrative setup. 
The commission reporting the second 
survey of the University System 
(1943), speaking of the 1932 survey 
said: “As was to be expected the re- 
port was not accepted in full by the 
Board of Regents, but the recom- 
mendations that were adopted re- 
sulted in the most far-reaching 
changes that any state has made in its 
administrative control of its program 
of higher education.””” 

7 Georgia University Survey Committee, op. 
cit., p. 179. 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL DISCUSSIONS! 


538. CARTWRIGHT, DORWIN, and OTHERS. 
“Achieving Change in People: Some 
Applications of Group Dynamics The- 


ory,” Human Relations, IV (October, 
1951), 381-92. 


Presents eight principles emerging from 
research in group dynamics which may be 
used as guides by persons who are en- 
deavoring to develop a scientific technique 
of social management. 


539. CAssEL, RussELL N. “Motivation as a 
Synthesis of Contemporary Psychol- 
ogy,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XLIII (March, 1952), 157-66. 


An attempt to illustrate how two basic 
concepts of psychology, the molar and the 


1 See also Items 745 (Bruce) and 758 (Getzels) 
in the list of selected references appearing in the 
December, 1952, issue of the Elementary School 
Journal and Items 48 (Dobbs) and 433 (Bernard) 
in the lists appearing in the January and the 
March, 1953, issues of the School Review. 
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molecular, have ‘‘given rise to a single syn- 
thetic concept of motivation, which has 
become one of the common denominators 
of a systematic psychology.” 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COL- 
LEGE TEACHERS OF Epucation, WAL- 
TER W. Coox, chairman. “Current 
Practices and Innovations in me 
Teaching of Educational Psychology, 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLIII (January, 1952), 1-30. 

A report in four parts. Warren R. Baller 
describes a two-semester course, ‘The 
Study of Human Behavior and Develop- 
ment,” required of all students in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Teachers College, ¢™ 
phasizing the features not likely to be in- 
cluded in courses in educational psychol- 
ogy. John E. Horrocks describes a course at 
Ohio State University which has as its 
goals the teaching of facts and principles of 
educational psychology, the fostering of the 
social and emotional adjustment of the 
students enrolled, and the supervision of a 
training program of graduate students who 
may become college teachers of education 
psychology. The class is divided into WoT g 
ing groups, and a great deal of class P 
ing is carried on by socialized, co-opera tiy" 
methods, in which students take an aa 
Part. Lois B. Murphy relates how in Sara 
Lawrence College and in City College, Nes 
York City, instructors in educational psy- 
chology make the course an illustration, a 
the principles of learning and teaching W IR 
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which it is concerned, rather than a contra- 
diction of the principles as it would be if the 
course were ‘unrelated to the maturity 
level or interests or background of the 
group orif it consisted in lectures to passive 
students.” Harry N. Rivlin describes the 
qualifications for teachers of educational 
psychology at Queens College of the City of 
New York; the organization of the course; 
and some of the methods and materials, in- 
cluding a “‘year-long study of an ordinary 
child’? for prospective elementary-school 
teachers, and field work with community 
youth groups for prospective secondary- 
schoo] teachers. 

Dennis, WAYNE, and OTHERS. Current 
Trends in Psychological Theory. Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1951. Pp. 214. 
Reports eight lectures given under the 
auspices of the Department of Psychology 
in the College of the University of Pitts- 
burgh: “Developmental Theories” by 
Wayne Dennis; “Theories of Personality” 
by Robert Leeper; “Learning Theories” by 
Harry F. Harlow; “Theories of Perception” 
by James J. Gibson; “Cognition and Mo- 
tivation in Psychological Theory” by Da- 
vid Krech; “Theories of Psychotherapy” 
by David McK. Rioch, M.D.; “Brain and 
Behavior” by W.S. McCulloch, M.D.;and 


and Problems of Theory Con- 


“Principles 
Herbert 


struction in Psychology” by 
Feigl. 

Garrison, Karr C. Growth and Devel- 
opment. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1952. Pp. xii +560. 

Provides a rather complete account of vari- 
ous aspects of growth and development 
from infancy through adolescence, includ- 
ing such topics as inheritance, prenatal in- 
fluences, language, social behavior and at- 


titudes, and personality- 


GRUENBERG, SIDONIE M. (editor), and 
the Starr oF THE CHILD STUDY As- 
SOCIATION oF AMERICA. Our Children 
Today. New York: Viking Press, 1952. 
Pp. xviii+366. 


Presents a symposium 
known in the field of child 


by persons well 
psychology, such 
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as Arnold Gesell, Anna Freud, Fritz Redl, 
and Lawrence Frank, in which an attempt 
is made to synthesize present knowledge in 
the field and bring up to date a similar 
study, Our Children, published twenty 
years ago. Areas considered include the at- 
titudes of children as they are affected by 
socioeconomic-cultural factors; growth, de- 
velopment,- emotional needs, and health 
problems of young children; relation to 
parents, character-building, and discipline 
in middle childhood; preadolescence and 
adolescence; maturation and sexeducation; 
changing goals of education; and communi- 
cation and spiritual values. 


HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J.; DEHAAN, 
RoBERT F.; DIETERICH, Wrram J.; 
HACKAMACK, HENRY; JOHNSON, La- 
Vona; and KING, ROBERT D. A Com- 
munity Youth Development Program. 
Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 75. Youth Development 
Series, No. 1. Chicago 37: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. viii+ 60. 

A description of the background of research 
and theory, and a report of the first six 
months of work, of a pilot project in a 
medium-sized midwestern city. This proj- 
ect has as its goals: (1) early prognosis and 
prevention of maladjustment in children 
and (2) early prognosis and cultivation of 
potential talent in children. 


“Developing a Men- 
iculum in a Public- 


School System,” Mental Hygiene, 
XXXVI (October, 1952), 569-88. 


Advocates that a mental-hygiene curricu- 
lum beincorporated in thepublicschoolpro- 
gram under the guidance of a system-wide 
psychiatric unit. Discusses the problems 
faced in establishing such a curriculum, 
emphasizing that much depends on the 
selection and training of suitable teachers. 
Describes one city’s experience with a 
éhyman-relations”” course- 


KunLEN, RAYMOND G. The Psychology 
of Adolescent Development. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. xviii +676. 


HERTZMAN, JACK. 
tal-Hygiene Curr 
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A well-organized, carefully documented 
volume, including extensive treatment of 
research findings. Part I deals with devel- 
opmental data and presents an overview of 
the material. Part II considers specific 
areas of adjustment. Part III treats the 
assessment and evaluation of the individ- 
ual’s mental, social, and psychological de- 
velopment. 


KumLEN, Raymonp G., and THOMP- 
SON, GEORGE G. (editors). Psychological 
Studies of Human Development. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1952. Pp. xiv+534. 

A source book of readings in psychology 
which include research and theoretical 
papers. Covers some of the more interesting 
studies of development from infancy to 
senescence. Of value in courses in human 
growth and development primarily de- 
signed for teachers in training. 


MENTAL ABILITIES AND SKILLS 


BARRETT, DorotTHY M. “Differential 
Value of Q and L Scores on the ACE 
Psychological Examination for Predict- 
ing Achievement in College Mathe- 


matics,” Journal of Psychology, 
XXXIII (April, 1952), 205-7. 


When the Q and L scores made by college 
Freshmen on the American Council on Ed- 
ucation Examination were compared with 
their marks in trigonometry, college alge- 
bra, and analytical geometry, the Q score 
correlated better with mathematics marks 
in only two out of six cases, and total scores 
(Q and L) correlated neither higher nor 
lower than Q scores alone. On the basis of 
the evidence, the author recommends that 
the Q score should not be used alone to pre- 


dict probable achievement in college math- 
ematics. 


Comps, ARTHUR W. “Intelligence from 
a Perceptual Point of View,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLVII (July, 1952), 662-73. 
Argues that intelligence, defined as effec- 
tiveness of an individual’s behavior, is a 
function of the individual’s perception of 


550. 
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the events to which he is exposed and that 
perception is, in turn, dependent upon his 
opportunity to perceive, his concept of self, 
physical condition, environment, goals, and 
perceived personal threat. The author gives 


interesting concrete examples to support 
his view. 


FREDERIKSEN, NorMAN, and SCHRA- 
DER, W. B. “ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination and High School Standing as 
Predictors of College Success,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XXXVI (Au- 
gust, 1952), 261-65. 

This study found that the validity of the 
American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination tends to be slightly 
greater as a predictor of college success for 
male veterans than for male nonveterans, 
while the validity of high-school standing 
tends to be greater for nonveterans. The 
use of a weighted composite of ACE total 
score and high-school standing provides & 


useful prediction of Freshman average 
marks. 


Sacks, ELINOR L. “Intelligence Scores 
as a Function of Experimentally Estab- 
lished Social Relationships between 
Child and Examiner,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, XLVI 
(April, 1952, Supplement), 354-58. 

A study of the changes in intelligence-test 
Scores of ten three-year-old nursery-school 
children caused by variations in tester- 
testee rapport, Concludes (1) that familiar- 
ity with the tester makes a difference and 
(2) that the nature of the social relationship 
between child and examiner is important. 


INSTRUCTION AND LEARNING? 


ALLEN, Witt. “Readability of In- 
Structional Film Commentary,” J oe 
nal of Applied Psychology, XXXV 
(June, 1952), 164-68. 


A study of the effect of four arbitrarily T 
lected film commentary variations Upo 


*See also Item 610 (Leonard) in the ist : 
Selected references appearing in the September, 
1952, issue of the School Review. 
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the learning of factual information by 668 
pupils in Grade VI. The data show that 
commentary on a grade level below the 
grade level of the pupils resulted in sig- 
nificantly greater learning than did com- 
mentary written one grade level above. 
This was also true of the incorporation of 
such human-interest factors as questions, 
imperatives, and personal pronouns in a 
film that lent itself to such humanizing. 


Bovarp, Everett W., Jr. “The Psy- 
chology of Classroom Interaction,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLV 
(November, 1951), 215-24. 


Leader-centered and group-centered classes 
were compared, In estimation of the length 
of a rectangle, group-centered class mem- 
bers showed greater initial dispersion and, 
on a second estimate, after announcement 
of class norms, greater degree of influence 
by the group norm. On an affect scale by 
means of which students expressed their 
feeling toward other members of the class 
and toward the class as a whole, members 
of group-centered classes showed greater 
liking for one another and more freedom in 
expressing positive and negative feelings 
than leader-centered classes. 


Cowen, Emory L. “Influence of Vary- 
ing Degrees of Psychological Stress on 
Problem-solving Rigidity,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLVII (April, 1952, Supplement), 
512-19, 

Investigates the hypothesis that increasing 
degrees of experimentally induced psycho- 
logical stress will elicit increasing amounts 
of problem-solving rigidity (here defined as 
a tendency to adhere to an induced method 
of problem-solving behavior when the in- 
duced solution no longer represents the 
Most direct and economical path to the 
goal). Concludes that the hypothesis ap- 
Pears to be tenable. 

Dresser, J. E. Psychology of Learning. 
New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 398. 


Covers the basic problems of lea: ng, 
cluding the acquisition of responses 1n 150- 


rning, in- 
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lation, reinforcement, extinction, motiva- 
tion, and punishment; multiple-response 
learning, including response interaction, 
serial learning, transfer of training, and for- 
getting; and special topics such as individ- 
ual differences, emotion and learning, and 
neurophysiology of learning. * 


Duncan, Cart P.; BELL, GRAHAM; 
BRADT, KENNETH; and NEWMAN, 
SLATER E. “How the Poorer Student 
Studies,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLV (December, 1951), 275-86. 
Reports results of a study-habits question- 
naire which was given to students in intro- 
ductory psychology classes. Compares hab- 
its and other data obtained for students 
ranking low in examinations with data on 
students ranking high. 


Kanner, Leo. “Emotional Interfer- 
ence with Intellectual Functioning,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
LVI (April, 1952), 701-7. 

Maintains that knowledge of the impact of 
the emotions on intellectual functioning 
has helped to individualize the study of 
mental deficiency, has enlarged the group 
of “pseudo-feeble-mindedness,”” and hasen- 
couraged recognition of the heterogeneity 
of the feeble-minded. 


Kosorsxy, Srpney. “Effectiveness of 
Positive and Negative Guidance as 
Related to the Degree of the Organiza- 
tion of the Material To Be Learned,” 
Journal of General Psychology, XLVII 


(July, 1952), 91-104. 

Three experiments were conducted with 
fifty subjects to determine whether the 
superiority of positive guidance (emphasis 
on correct responses to be made) over the 
negative kind (emphasis on responses to be 
avoided) would be more clearly established 
if the materials to be learned had a greater 
degree of internal organization than previ- 
ious experimental materials. In the serial 
mazethe results show the positive guidance 
group was slightly superior, while in two 
multiple-choice situations (where the learn- 
ing of a task in which all the correct re- 
sponses led to the formulation of a com- 
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mon, general principle) the negative guid- 
ance group was slightly superior. None of 
the differences was statistically significant. 


LowELL, Epcar L. “The Effect of 
Need for Achievement on Learning and 
Speed of Performance,” Journal of 
Psychology, XXXIII (January, 1952), 
31-40. 


Two tests were given to forty college men. 
On one test, a scrambled-word task in 
which learning could take place, the groups 
started on an equal level, but the group 
with higher motivation improved more 
rapidly and kept improving. On the other 
test, a simple addition task on which no 
further improvement was to be expected, 
the group with higher motivation showed 
higher output from beginning to end. 


McGeocu, Jonn A., and Irion, 
ARTHUR L. The Psychology of Human 
Learning. New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co., 1952 (second edition). Pp. xxii+ 
596. 


A comprehensive survey of the literature 
on advanced learning. Of use to advanced 
students and research workers in the field. 


MAIER, NORMAN R. F., and Sorem, 
A. R. “Audience Role Playing: A New 
Method in Human Relations Train- 


ing,” Human Relations, IV (July, 1951), 
279-88. 


The quality of thinking of thirty-four 
groups supplied with a discussion leader 
was compared with that of thirty-three 
groups supplied with an observer. The re- 
sult showed that the two groups gave simi- 
lar answers before the discussion but that 
they differed significantly after hearing the 
discussion. The major part of the difference 
was due to the greater influence that indi- 
viduals with minority opinions exert in 
‘Jeader” groups than in observer groups. 
The results were interpreted to mean that 
a leader can function to upgrade a group’s 
thinking by permitting an individual witha 
minority opinion time for discussion. 


MANDLER, GEORGE, and Sarason, 
Seymour B. “A Study of Anxiety and 
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Learning,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XLVII (April, 1952), 
166-73. 


An investigation of anxiety responses in a 
testing situation and the effect of those re- 
sponses on performance and learning. Two 
groups of students—one high, and the other 
low, in anxiety—were subdivided into 
“success,” “failure,” and “neutral” groups. 
After tests had been administered without 
comment, the tests were readministered 
while the respective groups were encour- 
aged, discouraged, or merely told to con- 
tinue. 


Monrog, WALTER S. Teacher-learning 
Theory and Teacher Education 1890 to 
1950. Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Illinois Press, 1952. Pp. viii+426. 


Traces the history of “modern thinking” 
on problems in the nature of classroom 
learning, teaching theory, and the rationale 
of teacher training from 1890 to 1950. Gives 
the psychological and philosophical back- 
ground and describes the changes 1M 
thought concerning the function of the 
teacher in the school learning situation. 


THELEN, HERBERT A. “The Exper- 
mental Method in Classroom Leader- 
ship,” Elementary School Journal, LUI 
(October, 1952), 76-85. 


Defines “leadership” and shows that lead- 
ership is inevitable and necessary; exam- 
ines a number of functions of leadership; 
and shows how the classroom teacher can 
be a more effective leader by using the eX 
perimental method to determine leadership 
functions and the best approach to his 
group’s problems. 


Trow, Wirra C. “Educational Psy- 
chology and Teaching,” Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal, XXIX (February, 
1952), 369-70. 


A reply to an article by Arthur P. oe 
ci, Preprofessional Experiences in ae 
tional Psychology (Bulletin of the a 
Education, Indiana University, dif- 
XXVII, No. 5). Points out why it is di! i 
ficult to teach educational psychology f 

such a way that students will later apP'Y 
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the principles which they have supposedly 
learned. Lists conditions emphasized by 
educational psychologists which are al- 
ready found in good schools and which may 
possibly be found more generally when 
there is better communication and more 
co-operation within schools and between 
schools and students of the field. 


Wiısre, Lauren G. “Evaluating Sec- 
tion Teaching Methods in the Intro- 
ductory Course,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XLV (November, 


1951), 161-86. 


When matched sections of elementary- 
school pupils were differentially taught so- 
cial science for one semester, responses to 
a TAT-type test, a sentence-completion 
test, and a questionnaire indicated that 
pupils preferred the directive sections 
(highly structured and subject-matter- 
centered) to the permissive sections (un- 
structured and student-centered). Direc- 
tive sections were preferred because they 
were clearly defined and appeared to give 
better preparation for examinations, but 
students enjoyed the permissive sections 
more. No significant difference between the 
two groups as a whole was found in per- 
formance on the objective final examina- 
tion, but directive sections were more bene- 


ficial to the poorer students. 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL RoLE* 


BAnnam, KATHARINE M. “Obstinate 
Children Are Adaptable,” Mental Hy- 
giene, XXXVI (January, 1952), 84-89. 


Points out that obstinate behavior is the 
end product of a conflict between independ- 
ent and dependent action and is most com- 
mon during the second year of life and dur- 
ing adolescence. The conflict producing ob- 
overcome when the child 
hich gives him satis- 
contrary to the 
portant to him. 


stinacy can be 
finds something to do w 
faction and yet does not go 
wishes of those who are im| 


3 See also Item 785 (Williamson and Hoyt) in 
ppearing in the 
ecember, 1952, issue of the School Review. 
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Doos, Leonard W. Social Psychology. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 


Pp. xx+588. 

Presents the significant, persisting prob- 
lems of social psychology. The book is di- 
vided into three parts: “The Individual in 
Society,” “The Behavior of Groups,” and 
“Social Change.” 


GAIER, EucENe L. “The Relationship 
between Selected Personality Variables 
and the Thinking of Students in Dis- 
cussion Classes,” School Review, LX 
(October, 1952), 404-11, 

Shows how the personality characteristics 
of anxiety, rigidity, and negativism can in- 
fluence a student’s type and amount of 
classroom participation. Suggests that per- 
sonality factors be considered and discus- 
sion procedures adapted not only to varied 
intellectual ability but to varied personal- 
ity characteristics of the group. 


Govcn, Harrison G., and PEMBER- 
TON, Wiria{ H. “Personality Char- 
acteristics Related to Success in Prac- 
tice Teaching,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXXVI (October, 1952), 


307-9. 

An attempt to predict practice-teaching 
success from personality-test measures re- 
vealed that single scales on the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory showed 
little validity but that various patterns and 
indices gave considerable promise. The 
men who were the more successful practice 
teachers tended to score lower on Hy 
(hysteria), lower on Pd (psychopathic devi- 
ate), and higher on Psy (psychological 
aptitude). 

HINKELMAN, EMMET ARTHUR. “Rela- 
tion of Certain Personality Variables to 
High-School Achievement,” School Re- 
view, LX (December, 1952), 532-34. 
Shows how certain personality variables 
can influence a student’s achievement in 
school and suggests that predictions of suc- 
cess will be more accurate if these personal- 
ity factors, as well as intelligence, are 


measured. 
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572. JERSILD, ARTHUR T. In Search of Self. 


573, 


574, 


A Publication of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952. Pp. xii+ 
142. 


The author analyzed pupils’ compositions 
on things they liked and disliked about 
themselves and used group and individual 
pupil interviews to help interpret the data. 
Believing that pupils have a greater capac- 
ity for self-understanding than the teacher 
realizes, he used the composition data as a 
source for hypothesis and speculation 
about the dynamics of personality develop- 
ment and the relation between self-under- 
standing and understanding of others. 
Jersild believes that the teacher can use his 
own psychological insights and information 
to aid boys and girls to understand and 
“discover” themselves, To this end he urges 
that the teacher must improve the quality 
of his information and insights and must 
Strive to understand himself better. 


KANZER, MARK. “Psychiatric Case 
Studies with Teachers,” Mental Hy- 
giene, XXXVI (January, 1952), 44-55. 
Points out that the important role which 
the teacher may play in prophylactic 
psychiatry can be attained only when edu- 
cational rather than therapeutic goals are 
established. Maintains that the establish- 
ment of a training program in which 
teachers and psychiatrists could freely inter- 
change ideas should result in improved in- 
tegration between education and mental 
hygiene. Describes the methods utilized to 
accomplish this in one program, 


KUHLEN, RAYMOND G.,and COLLISTER, 
E. Gordon. “Sociometric Status of 
Sixth- and Ninth-Graders Who Fail To 
Finish High School,” Educational and 
Psychological M easurement, XII (Win- 
ter, 1952), 632-37, 

Data obtained by sociometric devices were 
analyzed to show contrasts between stu- 
dents who later completed, and those who 
failed to complete, high school. Those who 
dropped out were less acceptable socially 
to their classmates and were judged by 
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their classmates to possess traits indicative 
of personal and social maladjustment. The 
authors maintain that, for many, quitting 


school is mainly an escape from an intoler- 
able social situation. 


Lenn, THEODORE I. “Social Class: 
Conceptual and Operational Signifi- 
cance for Education,” Journal of Edu- 


cational Sociology, XXVI (October, 
1952), 51-61, 


Surveys the near parallelism existing be- 
tween the conceptual and operational 
treatments given to the social-class phe- 
nomenon by sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists and the consideration given to the 
same subject by educators. Raises some 
questions with regard to the implication 
that this might hold for education. 


576. Levine, Jacos, and BUTLER, JOHN. 
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“Lecture vs. Group Decision in Chang- 
ing Behavior,” Journal of Applied Psy- 


chology, XXXVI (February, 1952), 
29-33. 


Compares the effectiveness of the formal 
lecture method with the process of group 
decision in inducing 29 supervisors of 395 
factory workers to overcome their hiper 
ratings of performance. The results showe 
that only the group of supervisors involved 
in group decision improved in their ratings. 
The other group persisted in overrating the 
more highly skilled workers and under- 
rating the less skilled. The conclusion wes 
drawn that group decision is more effective 
than the formal lecture in overcoming 
resistance to change in behavior. 


Mensu, Ivan N., and Mason, EVELYN 
P; “Relationship of School Atmosphere 
to Reactions in Frustrating Situa- 
tions,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLV (December, 1951), 275-86- 


The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration A 
was given to two groups of girls in Gaaah 

V-VIII: one group in a progressive school, 
the other in a traditional school. The fac- 
tors of personality adjustment, inteni 
gence, age, sex, and socioeconomic statu! 

were held constant. Results for the eer 
Conformity Rating indicated that bo 
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groups were within the normal range but 
that pupils in the traditional school tended 
toward overconformity while pupils in the 
Progressive school differed significantly in 
the opposite direction. i 


Suaw, JACK; KLAUSMEIER, HERBERT 
J.; Luxer, Arno H.; and Rem, How- 
ARD T. “Changes Occurring in Teacher- 
Pupil Attitudes during a Two-Weeks 
Guidance Workshop,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, XXXVI (October, 
1952), 304-6, 

Reports a study made to determine 
whether changes in attitudes occur during 
Postgraduate training of experienced teach- 
ers. Statistically significant increases were 
found in the means of initial and final 
Scores on the Minnesota Teacher Attitudes 
Inventory for a group of 158 teachers, 
counselors, principals, and superintendents 
enrolled in a two-week guidance workshop. 


Tapa, Hiīrpa; BRADY, ELIZABETH 
HAIL; and Rosrnson, Joun T. Inter- 
group Education in Public Schools: Ex- 
perimental Programs Sponsored by the 
Project in Intergroup Education in Co- 
operating Schools: Theory, Practice, and 
In-service Education. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1952. 


Pp. xii+338. 
A general report on the explorations of an 
experimental project in intergroup educa- 
tion. Gives a summary of the program pat- 
terns developed and a statement of prin- 
ciples and theories that guided the workers. 
Describes ways in which understanding of 
human and group relations can be inte- 
grated into curriculum and school life in the 


Public schools. 


Wirnarz, Joun. “Assessment of the 
Social-emotional Climates Experienced 
by a Group of Seventh-Graders as 
They Moved from Class to Class,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XII (Autumn, 1952), 440-51. 

Reports that seventh-graders experienced 
8reatly differing emotional climates as they 
Moved from class to class. Teachers’ state- 


581. 


ments were assigned to seven levels of feel- 
ing, emotion, or desire inferred to influence 
the emotional climate of the class. The 
statements were viewed as forming a pat- 
tern of verbal behavior which gives evi- 
dence of the affect, the focus of concern, 
and the problem-centeredness of the 
teacher and of the class. The instrument 
used to assess the psychological climate 
was the ‘“‘Social-emotional Climate Index” 
developed by the author. 


Wricut, HERBERT F.; BARKER, ROGER 
G.; NALL, Jack; and SCHOGGEN, PHIL. 
“Toward a Psychological Ecology of 
the Classroom,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XLV (November, 1951), 
187-200. 

The Midwest Field Study of Children’s Be- 
havior is referred to as an example of meth- 
ods used to study the psychological ecology 
of the classroom. The record of the behay- 
ior and life-situation of a seven-year-old 
boy through one full day is described as an 
illustration. Methods used to analyze such 
records are discussed. 


FILMS 


The following list of selected in- 
structional motion pictures is re- 
stricted to recent 16mm films not 
previously listed in this journal. All 
listings are sound films unless other- 


wise indicated. 
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The Child at Play. 18 minutes, black 
and white. New York: Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, 1952. 


utlines the character of spontaneous play 
The playing 
e-way-vision 


0 
of children of various ages. 


of children is viewed in a on 
room. 

Face of Youth. 28 minutes, black and 
white. Madison, Wisconsin: University 
of Wisconsin, 1952. (Produced by the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health, Divi- 
sion of Mental Health.) 
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Two boys with personality difficulties bene- 
fit when parents, school, and state agencies 
combine efforts to help them work out their 
problems. One boy is a typical “bad” boy; 
the other is ‘‘too good.” 


584. Your Children’s Play. 21 minutes, black 


and white. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1952. (Produced by 
British Information Services.) 

Shows how children learn by playing. At- 
tention is given to several aspects of child 


development. The importance of parental 
attitudes toward play is stressed. 
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585. Farewell to Childhood, 23 minutes, black 
and white. 1952, (Sponsored by the 
North Carolina State Board of Health, 
and produced by Herbert Kerkow for 
the Mental Health Board.) 


An adolescent girl and her parents achieve 


a better relationship as they learn to under- 
stand one another. 


First Lessons, 22 minutes, black and 
white. 1952. (Produced by Knicker- 
bocker Productions for the Iowa Men- 
tal Health Authority and the Mental 
Health Film Board.) 


Deals with the Problems faced by a teacher 
when an aggressive child becomes a mem- 
ber of the class. Suggestions for dealing 
with this type of situation are shown. 
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Anna N.—Life History from Birth to 
Fifleen Years. 1 hour, silent, black and 
white. 1952. (Produced by Margaret 
E. Fries and Paul J. Woolf.) 

Traces the development of a child of ote 
perior intelligence in a neurotic family. 
Anna is depicted as a fairly healthy child 
with depressive, hysterical, and inhibited 
tendencies. 


Anxiety: Its Phenomenology in the First 
Year of Life. 20 minutes, silent, black 
and white. 1952. . 

The development of anxicty in an infant is 


i int of 
studied from a psychoanalytic point 
view. 


Childhood Rivalry in Bali and New 
Guinea. 10 minutes, black and white. 
1952. (Produced by Gregory Bateson 
and Margaret Mead.) ý 
Compares the behavior of children ipa 
same age in two cultures. Shows i 
mothers in the two cultures differ in thei 
methods of handling sibling rivalry an 
contrasts related behavior of the children- 


Shaping the Personality: Role of M: er 
Child Relations in Infancy. 30 minu ins 
silent, black and white. 1953. (PF 

duced by Dr. Rene A. Spitz.) i 
The breast-feeding behavior of five ae 
ers, shown successively, is interprete an 
expressing their several conscious or UN 


r Id be 
scious wishes as to what the child show 
like. 
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ArNoLD R. Meter, FLORENCE DAMON 
CLEARY, and ALICE M. Davis, A Curricu- 
lum for Citisenship: A Total School Ap- 
proach to Citizenship Education. A Report 
of the Citizenship Education Study. De- 
troit: Wayne University Press, 1952. Pp. 
x+414, 

How to improve citizenship instruction 
has long been a real problem in our schools. 
What cight Detroit schools did about this 
question is the basis of this book. 

It is also a narrative account of in-service 
education, giving many valuable suggestions 
for identifying problems of concern to a fac- 
ulty, securing faculty interest in their solu- 
tion, improving techniques for committee 
work, scheduling outside consultants, plan- 
ning effective visiting of neighboring schools, 
and developing competent faculty leader- 
ship. 
The Citizenship Education Study was or- 
ganized within eight Detroit schools—two 
senior high schools, two junior high schools, 
and four elementary schools—representing 
sections of the city with wide variations in 
economic and social backgrounds. A director 
and seven additional staff members were 
provided. Money was available from the 
Volker Fund for the salaries of this staff, for 
purchase of professional library materials, for 
employment of outside consultants, for ex- 
penses of excursions to visit other cities, and 
for salaries of substitute teachers to release 
regular teachers for intensive work. 

The three authors report only the work in 
the two junior high schools and two of the 
elementary schools, where they served as co- 
ordinators for the entire five years. As one 
reads the description of the junior high 
schools, one feels that the schools presented 
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almost unsolvable problems of race tensions, 
juvenile delinquency, failures in subject mat- 
ter, large classes, lack of pride in school, and 
disorder. The two elementary schools repre- 
sented fewer community problems and a 
more wholesome educational situation. 

There are four main divisions in the book. 
Part I gives a description of the study, the 
schools involved, and initial approaches 
made by the staff. 

Part II sets forth the theory underlying 
the study. Chapter vi is devoted to the 
“syork-group-conference” method, includ- 
ing an excellent description of group dy- 
namics. 

Part III decribes what was actually 
done. Here are found many practical sugges- 
tions. Because an understanding of the 
meaning of democracy iscrucial in improving 
citizenship, a carefully developed definition 
of “democracy” is given. On pages 148-55 is 
presented a “Framework of Democracy” in 
four parts: (1) “Dignity and Worth of the 
Individual,” (2) “Man Can and Should Gov- 
ern Himself,” (3) “Understanding Democ- 
racy’s Privileges and Their Attendant Re- 
sponsibilities,” and (4) “The Use of the 
Method of Intelligence in Solving Prob- 
lems.” Under each of these titles are from 
five to seven “aspects,” “criteria,” and 
“manifestations” which should be known 
and understood by every high-school gradu- 
ate. Much emphasis is placed upon desirable 
changes in behavior by pupils. 

Part IV is an attempt to survey the five- 
year experiment as a whole, to evaluate its 
methods of work, and to summarize the re- 
sults. 

The reader looking for a blueprint for 
quick curriculum development will be dis- 
appointed. The account confirms previous 
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findings that in-service growth takes place 
when teachers come to grips with problems of 
real concern to them. Somehow an atmos- 
phere conducive to growth must be created, 
and this does not come by chance. One sees 
from this report that in schools having a 
friendly administration much more was ac- 
complished than in schools where the admin- 
istration was indifferent. 

The importance of having competent co- 
ordinators and consultants and funds for re- 
leasing time of teachers is clearly evident. 
One feels certain that, without such assist- 
ance, there would have been little organized 
improvement. 

The individual classroom teacher or prin- 
cipal can secure many practical suggestions 
from this report. It abounds in descriptions 
of techiques for improving faculty meet- 
ings, use of visiting days, dinner meetings, 
and coffee hours. There is help for the teach- 
er who sponsors the student council or home 
room. Methods of working with the commu- 
nity, visiting parents in their homes, using 
sociodrama or role playing, and adapting 
work to individual differences are described 
in a very practical manner. 

This is not a book to be skimmed through 
in a couple of hours. One needs to spend 
enough time to live, with the staff, their ex- 
periences in these four schools, To under- 
stand fully the preliminary fumblings, the 
trial and error, the failures and successes, 
and the pleasure and satisfaction as results 
began to be achieved, one must note careful- 
ly the preliminary planning, the techniques 
employed, and the evaluation of results ob- 
tained. Perhaps the book’s greatest contribu- 
tions are the frank narrative account of just 
what was done and the honest effort to give 
an accurate evaluation. 

Paur W. HARNLY 
Public Schools 
Wichita, Kansas 
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Haron W. BERNARD, Mental Hygiene for 
Classroom Teachers. New York 36: 


[May 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xiv+472. $4.75. 


Since 1908, when Clifford Beers wrote A 
Mind That Found Itself, the mental-hygiene 
movement which he was a force in establish- 
ing has been steadily growing. The 1920’s 
showed considerable growth in child-guid- 
ance clinics, and in the 1930’s there began to 
develop a body of literature which showed 
the need for giving consideration to mental 
hygiene in our schools, During the war years, 
in the 1940's, when a startling per cent of the 
persons examined for military services were 
rejected because of mental or emotional in- 
stability, the magnitude of our problem be- 
came apparent, and it received official gov- 
ernment recognition with the passage of the 
National Mental Health Act in 1946. It 18 
possible that the 1950’s will mark basic re- 
visions of school practices and educational 
methods which will not only relieve mental 
distress but will also prevent the develop- 
ment of mental illness in significant numbers 
of our school population. 

Mental Hygiene for Classroom Teachers, 
which appears to this reviewer to be one of 
the best books that has been written in the 
field, will be helpful to all school personnel 
who wish to use mental-health principles in 
their work. In fact, any citizen interested in 
building a healthier society through our 
schools should read this book. 

The first chapter is a straightforward re- 
port on the extent of mental illness, an ex- 
planation of what mental health is, and a 
Presentation of the preventive and curative 
aspects of mental hygiene. The next four 
chapters in Part I deal with basic human 
needs. Causes and symptoms of maladjust- 
ment are described, with due reference to the 
multiple causation of behavior. 

Part IT includes seven chapters on mental 
hygiene in the classroom, Herein is a wealth 
of material which will be challenging to 
teachers, including a chapter on the age-old 
problem of discipline. 

Part IIT concerns special approaches to 
mental health—art, creative writing, drama, 
and play. Although this section will be of 
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particular interest to teachers of the arts, any 
classroom teacher will learn how the arts and 
play can be a means of getting to know chil- 
dren and assisting them. The last chapter of 
this section, one of the most important chap- 
ters in the book, points out the limitations 
and precautions regarding mental hygiene. 
This chapter relieves some of the guilt which 
teachers feel after reading a book on mental 
hygiene and then realizing, with some shame, 
that some of their practices are bad because 
of their own personality problems or because 
of school conditions over which they have 
little control. Having done this, the author 
leads into the final section, which is devoted 
to the teachers’ mental health. 

The first chapter of Part IV, “A Positive 
View of the Teaching Profession,” might well 
be reprinted in pamphlet form and made 
available to high schools for “careers” 
courses. A description of the advantages en- 
joyed by teachers is followed by information 
about the disadvantages that need attention. 
The final chapters deal with the teacher’s 
philosophy about education, mental health, 
and his own life. 

In addition to being good reading materi- 
al for any adult, this volume would be very 
useful as a textbook in teachers’ study 
groups. It is adequately documented with 
references to the publications of over two 
hundred psychologists, psychiatrists, and ed- 
ucators. At the close of each chapter there 
are annotated lists of study and discussion 
exercises, suggested additional readings, and 


visual aids. 
AUGUSTA JAMESON 


Western Springs, Illinois 
x 


Crarx Rosrnson, Making the Most of School 
and Life. New York 11: Macmillan Co., 
1952. Pp. x+492. 

The past two decades have produced ex- 
tensive materials in the general area of guid- 
ance, and these materials have approached 
the problems from many angles. Making the 
Most of School and Life ìs designed as “a text- 
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book to help young people who are beginning 
to have experiences outside the family 
circle,” as they are learning both how to 
make personal choices and how to play their 
parts in society (p. v). The book is addressed 
to the student to help him learn self-direc- 
tion. 

The first four parts, designed to give the 
student knowledge and understandings 
which will be useful to him in directing his 
own activities, are “The Part You Play in 
Your Own Growth,” “Improving Your 
Learning Ability,” “Learning about People,” 
and “Setting Your Goal.” Part IV empha- 
sizes that the student must know himself and 
must know where he wants to go. Part V 
deals with the student’s relations with others 
at home, in school, and out of school; Part 
VI, with. the problems of living involving 
physical and mental health, safety, leisure- 
time activities, and participation as a citizen 
in a community; and Part VII, with data and 
procedures to be considered in choosing one’s 
lifework. 

The textbook is written in a style that can 
be understood by the high-school student, 
and, throughout, the chapters have been ad- 
dressed to him. The materials are, in many 
cases, introduced in the form of a question, 
such as the sentence at the beginning of 
chapter xxiv: “What do you want to do 
when you grow up?” There are twenty-seven 
chapters, each of which deals with certain 
specific problems or needs of adolescents and 
postadolescents. Each chapter is followed by 
a study guide, which includes exercises under 
the following headings: “Check Your Read- 
ing,” “For Your Notebook,” “Check Your 
Thinking,” and “What Others Have Said.” 
An annotated bibliography of general mate- 
rials and fiction in the Appendix furnishes a 
useful guide to supplementary reading. 

The author has selected materials appro- 
priate to the problems discussed and has pre- 
sented them in a nontechnical manner, A 
large number of photographs enliven the ma- 
terials covered and should stimulate the stu- 
dent and help him better grasp the meanings 
and generalizations of the textbook. Further- 
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more, the author has not made the common 
mistake of pointing most of the discussions 
and illustrations toward the professions and 
the higher occupational skills, Although the 
major purpose of the book is not to furnish 
occupational information, more attention 
could perhaps have been given to opportuni- 
ties at the different levels in the different oc- 
cupations and to occupational trends. Also, 
more attention should have been given to 
problems encountered by adolescents in 
growing up physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally. The adolescent must learn to ac- 
cept his own physical self, his mental ability, 
and his special limitations. 

This textbook will be useful for high- 
school groups because of the help it offers to 
adolescent boys and girls in meeting their 
problems as they grow toward maturity, 


Kart C. GARRISON 
University of Georgia 
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Rop and Lisa PEATTIE, The Law: W, hat It Is 
and How It Works. New York 21: Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 1952. Pp. 146. $2.50, 


This little book for junior and senior high 
school students is a colorfully written intro- 
duction to the idea of law and the place of 
law in our lives, 

Law is everywhere in our society, the 
reader is told, and he is given specific ex- 
amples of the many laws that affect his daily 
affairs. By comparing life in urbanized, twen- 
tieth-century United States with that in an 
Eskimo or a Hopi village, and comparing the 
methods used in each to safeguard group 
welfare, the point is made that our system of 
law is complicated and becomes increasingly 
so. Our society has developed formal laws to 
deal with many problems which, in simpler 
societies, are settled by custom or public 
opinion. Law is distinguished from custom 
and rules and is defined (with many examples 
and comparisons) as “a governmental system 
of control, which has tule, consent, force, and 
procedure.” 

“Who Makes the Law?” This question is 
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discussed to show the part of legislative 
bodies in adopting laws and the part of 
courts in interpreting and applying the laws. 
Decisions regarding constitutionality of laws 
are considered. “How law changes” is illus- 
trated by tracing the development of the law 
of employer’s liability from the 1660’s to the 
present—a significant, well-chosen example. 
The distinction between criminal and civil 
law is explained, as is the work of the jury. 

The abstract ideas involved in these 
topics are, for the most part, approached 
through colorful anecdotes or references to 
situations that have been directly experi- 
enced by most secondary-school students. 
There is the story of “Old Wicked,” for ex- 
ample, who is such a menace that one after- 
noon his Eskimo neighbors decided, without 
benefit of formal law court, that he should be 
shot; one of them took care of it the next day. 
The discussion of “Who makes the law?” be- 
gins with the school study hall in which the 
Principal “makes” the “law” that there be no 
noise, the teacher in charge “interprets” it 
by deciding that quiet whispering is accept- 
able conduct, and the substitute teacher ‘“‘ap- 
Peals to precedent” by discovering and en- 
forcing the teacher’s “interpretation” of the 
principal’s “law,” 

The lively, attractive illustrations found 
throughout will help create reader interest. 
Social-studies teachers will welcome this vol- 
ume, which can be used by superior readers 
in the junior high school and by good-to-su- 
perior readers in the senior high school. In 
Spite of the authors’ skilful use of specifics to 
develop concepts, the young reader will en- 
counter paragraphs where abstract ideas af 
used to explain other, larger abstractions. Al- 
though most of the difficult words are care- 
fully intoduced, the immature reader will 
find the vocabulary difficult because of the 
number of new words or the new, more com- 
plicated meanings for familiar words- m 
short, the concepts presented are difficul 
and require a background for comprehension: 
The teacher, realizing this, will utilize the 
many examples and interest-getting devices 
Provided and will build up on them to help 
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students understand the legal structure of 
their society, 
Dororny MCCLURE FRASER 


Adelphi College 
Garden City, New York 
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Joun M. Brewer, Wellsprings of Democracy: 
Guidance for Local Societies. New York 
16: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xii-+ 
232. $4.50. 

The thesis of this book is that democracy 
gains strength when local voluntary organi- 
zations are constantly providing training and 
practice in democratic procedures. The 
author believes that the foundation of our 
representative government lies in the union, 
church, league of voters, grange, aid society, 
service club, orchestra, or civic organization. 
Because of this theme, which runs through- 
out the book, the late John M. Brewer has 
written not just another guide to parliamen- 
tary procedure but a thoughtful, practical, 
down-to-earth handbook for members and 
Officials of local societies. 

The chairman who wants to find the prop- 
er precedence for motions will find the infor- 
mation presented here in an easily under- 
stood manner. But he will find more: as he 
learns whether an amendment to an amend- 
ment can be amended, he will learn also 
Something of the working of democracy, why 
Organizations need to be democratic, and 
Some of the practices that make organiza- 
tions democratic or antidemocratic. 

There are chapters dealing with the elec- 
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tion of officers; the ways of organizing socie- 
ties; the functioning of committees; the writ- 
ing of the constitution, minutes, and other 
documents of organizations. The duties of of- 
ficers and boards are explained and illustrat- 


. ed. Throughout there are simple, interesting 


examples. Do’s and don’t’s are interspersed. 

Even to the person quite familiar with 
parliamentary usage, two ideas of Brewer’s 
will warrant careful reading. One of these 
deals with the concept of the judicial council. 
He builds a strong case for the idea not only 
that each local organization should have sep- 
aration of legislative and executive functions 
but that some members should have a judi- 
cial role, as, for example, in hearing com- 
plaints and grievances. The other unique 
idea concerns the choice of officers to insure 
democratic elections. After reviewing typical 
election methods, Brewer describes in detail 
what he calls a “‘no-nominations” method, in 
which nominations are made by ballot dur- 
ing the meeting and combined with a unique 
type of election. 

A weakness of the book is that it is limited 
strictly to traditional parliamentary methods 
for group activity. The writing reflects none 
of the recent interest either in group dynam- 
ics or in problem-solving procedures. Conse- 
quently, the book will have its greatest use- 
fulness with adults actually involved in local 
organizations and less use with students in 
high schools or colleges. The book is recom- 
mended for persons working in the field of 


adult education. 
STANLEY E. DIMOND 


University of Michigan 
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ADOLESCENTS ON OUR MINDS 
T EVERYONE’s university experi- 

ence there was at least one pro- 
fessor whose scholarly life seemed dis- 
turbed only by the fact that he had to 
deal with students. It likewise occurs 
to some teachers, no doubt, that sec- 
ondary schools would be wonderful 
places in which to serve were it not for 
adolescents. At times a comparable 
feeling must come over the adolescents 
themselves, especially if they per- 
chance glance through the literature 
written about them. Perhaps when the 
final book is writ, civilization can be 


accounted for by the fact that only 
the “super” post-adolescents read 


what is written about adolescents. 
But, no matter at what price, the 
oldsters must concern themselves with 
this involved period in human de- 
velopment if the secondary schools are 
to continue to be successful social 
institutions. 

Some of the problems which we 
associate with the teen-age are diffi- 


culties arising from the socioeconomic 
conditions created by Western civil- 
ization and some from the notions of 
youth guidance which society con- 
ceives as proper at the moment. A 
good summarization of character- 
istics of adolescents is given by Dale 
B. Harris, professor in the Institute of 
Child Welfare at the University of 
Minnesota, in the May, 1953, issue of 
the American Child: 


I would like to direct your attention to 
three characteristics of adolescent children 
which seem to hold regardless of the philo- 
sophical basis of society, the prevalent 
theory of child rearing or of education, or 
the predominant culture values, First, ado- 
lescence is a period of considerable energy 
manifestation. We are a long way from 
understanding the role of hormones in energy 
mobilization and display, but there is un- 
doubtedly some relationship between the 
rush of hormones into the youngster’s system 
just before puberty, and the very rapid 
growth in muscle tissue, particularly in 
boys, which occurs around the time of 
puberty. We are all impressed with the tire- 
lessness of youth, their capacity to keep 
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going for long hours, to manifest spurts of 
power. They keep going where older people 
sag. In practically every society youth is a 
period when there is energy to burn and 
when this energy is manifested in group 
activities. In the second place, a prominent 
feature of adolescence is sexual interest. I 
use this term broadly—the growing aware- 
ness of girls for boys and boys for girls, the 
whole complex of heterosexual social rela- 
tions which ultimately lead to courtship and 
marriage. Again there is an undoubted 
physiological base for this turn of interests 
during the teen years, and it is manifested in 
one form or another in every human society 
or group. Finally, there is the modification 
of the child’s dependency status. While this 
has been going on ever since infancy, it is 
dramatized by the overt breaks with adult 
authority during adolescence. Some primi- 
tive folks aid the young person, through dra- 
matic ceremonies, to be defined as adult. 
Some like ourselves, not necessarily more 
wise than the primitives, at best allow the 
adolescent to muddle through to mature 
Status and at worst impede his progress by 
reminding him that he continues to be de- 
pendent at a time when he is quite sure he 
can manage some affairs for himself. 


Professor Harris’ foregoing state- 
ment is in prologue to his very valu- 
able observations concerning the 
development of that much-discussed 


trait, responsibility. Upon this sub- 
ject he continues: 


Recognizing these characteristics of indi- 
vidual growth, we find ourselves constrained 
to say that the individual develops responsi- 
bility toward others in terms of attitudes and 
values which he absorbs and accepts. We do 
not believe attitudes of responsibility come 
as a result of conformity in behavior, 
formalized and standardized in rules, slogans, 
or mottoes. 

Studies of the learning process offer much 
evidence that when the child is motivated 
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and an active participant in the operation, 
the organization of behavior goes on apace. 
The development of responsibility in chil- 
dren must be a process which uses the 
participation of children and young people 
themselves and not something done to them 
from outside. This view I think is of funda- 
mental importance. What you really believe 
about children as modifiable or Jearning 
organisms will determine a great deal about 
what you do to children. 


The teen-agers, usually thought of 
as the boys and girls fourteen through 
nineteen years of age, numbered 
nearly thirteen million in 1950, and 
government estimates indicate that 
by 1960, when the babies born dur- 
ing World War IL reach this age, 
there will be nearly seventeen million 
of them. Youth, The Nation’s Richest 
Resource, a government publication 
issued in 1953 by the Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee on Children and Youth 
(Government Printing Office, $0.20), 
points out that, if we are genuinely 
interested in this great resource, We 


must as a nation and as individuals do 
the following: 


1. Help boys and girls stay in school until 
they are mature, trained, and responsible 
enough to contribute to their maximum 
capacity in the working world and in @ 
democratic society. They will want to stay 
in school if it makes sense to them and gives 
them real-life experiences. 

2. Help young people continue their edu- 
cation—in high school, college, or specia 
schools—in order that they may develop 
their powers most fully. No one should be 
barred by lack of funds from the education 
he wants and is fitted for. 

3. Help boys and girls who are out of 
School or who feel that they must leave 
school to find suitable jobs. At this point 
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they need and should have the help of 
competent counseling and placement serv- 
ices. 

4. Insure good working conditions for 
employed young people and supervision on 
the job that cultivates good work habits, 
adaptability, and respect for themselves and 
others. 

5. Wherever, and whenever, jobs for 
young people are scarce, be ready with 
alternative plans for special training and 
work projects, drawing on public resources. 
These projects should not be merely ex- 
pedients. They should add to the growth and 
development of the trainee, and contribute 
constructively to his role in society. A part 
of the challenge and satisfaction to the 
worker comes from a realization of the im- 
portance and worth-whileness of the job he 
is doing. 

6. Pay particular attention to developing 
and carrying out wise policies for education 
and employment of youth in the present 
period of national crisis and responsibility 
when it is imperative to use and develop all 
the nation’s human resources in the best 


possible way. 


Work is good for the 
mind, body, and soul. 
The human being must 


learn to work just as he 
ngs. To 


Employ- 
ment of 
teen-agers 


must learn many other thi 
learn to work effectively takes many 
years of experience. Adolescence is a 
good time to start. Initial work ex- 
periences are not easy, however, and 
they come, in the case of the ado- 
lescent, at a time when many other 
adjustments and experiences with 
society and himself are being made. It 
is important, therefore, that care be 
exercised to control the amount and 
conditions of the initial work experi- 


ence to which the teen-ager 1S ex- 


posed. Too much work or working at 
the wrong time can be damaging. Our 
information about the employment of 
teen-agers is brought up to date by 
Young Workers in 1952, the annual re- 
port of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee (419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16). Quoted from this report are several 
of the introductory paragraphs: 

Employment of school-age boys and girls 
in 1951-52 continued at a high level, though 
considerably below the wartime peak of 
1944—45. Census estimates fluctuate from 
month to month due to seasonal employment 
and sampling variations, but roughly they 
show about 2,000,000 young people, 14 to 17 
years inclusive, working in full-time or part- 
time jobs during the school year—and an 
additional million during the summer vaca- 
tion months. 

This high rate of employment indicates 
the need for vigilance on the part of those 
responsible for determining and enforcing the 
legal standards under which children work. 
It also suggests the need for evaluating pro- 
grams for the training and supervision of 
young workers. 

Work experience can be an important fac- 
tor in a child’s progress towards maturity. 
By setting standards that will permit young 
workers to engage only in suitable jobs and 
under suitable conditions, good child labor 
laws can help insure worth-while employ- 


ment. 

Important points to 
judging the significance of two million boys 
and girls under 18 years in our labor force 
are; whether their employment interferes 
with their schooling, what kind of jobs they 
hold, and how many hours they are working. 


be considered in 


The gap be- Though schools general- 
tween school ly are not as “personnel- 
and work minded” as they should 
be, they are infinitely 


more so than is the workaday world. 
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One of the most trying adjustments 
which the individual must make in life 
is that which takes him from school or 
college to work. Any plan which helps 
young people to bridge the gap be- 
tween school and industry should 
prove of interest to teachers and 
school administrators. In the June, 
1953, issue of New York State Educa- 
tion, Schoolman Robert Louis Cooley, 
of Niagara Falls, New York, reports 
an experience with one such attempt. 
States Mr. Cooley: 


Sharp need for technically trained peo- 
ple was demonstrated by Niagara Falls in- 
dustry as it co-operated in a Science in 
School and Industry exhibit, April 13, 14, 
and 15, at the invitation of John H. Edwards, 
Niagara Falls high-school science teacher. 

Sponsored by twenty-two local industries, 
and viewed by over 10,000 spectators, the 
exhibit had a twofold purpose of displaying 
to the public products made by Niagara 
Falls and, more particularly, of demonstrat- 
ing to students the Opportunities for careers 
with local firms, especially for the many 
technical jobs in which knowledge of sci- 
entific subjects is essential, 

Greatest stress was on need for engineers, 
chemists, and technicians, although other 
career fields were likewise recommended. 

Educational tie-in was clearly established 
by the high school’s two guidance counselors 
who were constantly present to pass out 
career-field literature, and to consult with 
students, parents, and industrialists concern- 
ing colleges, careers, preparation for posi- 
tions, and the working of the school guidance 
program. 

University of Buffalo, Niagara Univer- 
sity, Canisius College, and the New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences 
each sponsored booths showing the facilities 
of their schools for preparing students in 
technical subjects, and had Tepresentatives 

present to offer information. . . , 
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Several of the twenty-two factories 
showed scale models going through plant 
processes from raw-material stage to finished 
products; others displayed actual equipment 
in operation; and still others had specialists 
performing their work. An electro-plating 
vat in operation put a gleaming finish on an 
auto bumper; a model of a dial telephone 
showed visitors how the electric relay system 
functions when a number is dialed; a ceramic 
artist molded clay products; and a chemist 
worked with electric and glass equipment, 
demonstrating operations in a typical re- 
search laboratory. 

DuPont’s booth probably most clearly 
expressed the theme of the show, charting 
the course of students from their respective 
secondary schools (shown in illuminated 
colored positive transparencies) through the 
colleges of their choice, and into favored 
positions in the chemical or technical field. ..- 

Results? It is the conviction of the come 
mittee, meeting in critique session following 
the exhibit, that so much interest was 
aroused that it should be repeated at least 
every two years, 


Federal Em- Many secondary schools, 
ployment especially those located 
Service in the larger urban cee 
aids youth ters, have appointed job- 

placement counselors GH 
a full-time or part-time basis. This 
type of service has been greatly ap- 
Preciated by their students and by 
business and industry. It is a oon 
service to youth and makes for soun 
public relations, 

There are high schools, of course, 
that do not have either the vision a 
the finances to appoint aaa 
Officials and yet desire employme? 
service for their graduates and drop- 
outs. From a description of the 
services to youth which are made 
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available by the United States Em- 
ployment Service, even schools with 
placement functionaries would be 
Interested in the possibilities for ex- 
pansion which are suggested. These 
governmental services are explained in 
the April, 1953, Employment Security 
Review, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Included in this issue 
are discussions concerning co-opera- 
tion between schools and the Em- 
ployment Service, preparation for a 
school program, the counseling of 
youth by the United States Employ- 
ment Service, job information, and 
many other topics of interest to school 
administrators and especially to those 
in education who deal with the re- 
sponsibility of job placement of youth. 
Charles E. Odell, chief of the 
Division of Counseling, Selective 
Placement and Testing, Bureau of 
Employment Security, presents in the 
introduction some highlights of the 
history of school and Employment 
Service relations and the purposes of 
the present program. The following 
paragraphs are from his statement: 
Co-operative working relationships be- 
tween public employment services and pub- 
lic and private secondary schools have been 
in existence from the very inception of the 
public employment service system. New 
York State had developed a specialized 
junior placement service and a program for 
school co-operation long in advance of the 
passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act. When the 
act was passed, specific provision was made 
for “service to juniors” in the language of 


the bill. 

During the depression decade, the United 
States Employment Service actually granted 
matching funds to states to partially sub- 
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sidize school placement services for youth 
in Providence, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco. The National Youth Administration 
granted large amounts of money to provide 
junior counselors in local employment offices 
throughout the 1933-40 period. It was not 
until 1939, however, that the USES began 
to examine intensively the need for an over- 
all policy and approach to service to youth 
and co-operation with schools. In that year 
the USES completed a joint research project 
with the American Youth Commission in 
four areas, the primary objective of which 
was to evaluate school-Employment Service 
relationships and to establish uniform policy 
and approach to meeting the vocational 
guidance and placement needs of youth... . 

A nation-wide counseling service was not 
introduced until 1945, at which time the 
primary purpose was to carry out the man- 
date in the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 to “provide effective job counseling 
and placement services” to World War II 
Veterans. However, it was not until 1950 
that the substantial, unmet needs of school 
leavers and graduates were given any con- 
centrated attention. The problem was high- 
lighted by studies done by the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, the Bureau of the Census, 
and the Bureau of Employment Security. 
These studies showed that young people un- 
der twenty represented only 3.7 per cent of 
the ES active file but 12.7 per cent of the 
unemployed as reported by the Census. The 
study indicated that the young people were 
generally uninformed concerning the func- 
tions and services of the Employment 
Service and did not make effective use of 
such services. 

Early attempts to deal with these prob- 
lems by “business as usual” methods of con- 
tacting schools, speaking to graduating 
classes, and newspaper publicity resulted in 
poor responses or in deluging the local office 
with school graduates in the first week after 
graduation. Unable to serve youth effective- 
ly on such short notice, local offices were 
forced to do a slipshod job of registration, 
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little or no counseling and testing, and very 
little effective placement work. The result 
was chaos and a very bad public reaction. 

This confusion gave rise to the need for an 
organized, scheduled, and orderly approach 
to serving young people entering the labor 
market. This problem was first discussed 
with the United States Office of Education 
and a tentative plan of co-operation between 
schools and employment services was de- 
veloped. It was then discussed at length 
with state supervisors of counseling from 
forty-three states in Atlantic City in March, 
1950. As a result of these meetings, a joint 
statement of principles was released to the 
states by both the Employment Service and 
the Office of Education, in October of 1950, 
which spelled out the basis for a year-round 
Program of school-Employment Service co- 
operation. 

Briefly, this program calls for contacting 
graduates well in advance of school leaving 
and arranging for registration, counseling, 
and testing so that an active file of school 
graduates is actually in being before the end 
of the school year. This makes it possible to 
solicit job openings through the regular em- 
ployer relations Program and through vari- 
ous types of publicity media, As a result, 
Some school graduates actually have job 
commitments from employers before they 
leave school and most of them are saved 
days, weeks, and months of aimless job 
shopping and hopping before they get 
Started on the road to the right job, 


Drop-outs Acceptance by educa- 
and tion of the principle of 
diplomas human variation has 


made a complex of a 
hitherto relatively simple concept, 


Were all pupils alike, the responsi- 
bilities of the secondary schools would 
be relatively light. We could justifi- 
ably dismiss from our minds all those 
who through their own will refused to 
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co-operate in the common process of 
education for all. Having accepted the 
fact of individual differences, how- 
ever, we must vary our practices to 
meet these differences. This is not a 
simple matter. It is not simple because 
of community misunderstanding of 
our efiorts to vary programs and 
diplomas to meet individual needs 
and ability to succeed and because 
of the financial limitations under 
which most schools must carry on. 
Aspects of the problem worthy of 
special comment are presented in ule 
recent articles. The one emphasizes 
our failure as seen through the eyes of 
drop-outs. The other analyzes the 
situation in awarding diplomas at a 
time when secondary schools are Si 
deavoring to adjust standards to indi- 
vidual variations in ability and com- 
munities continue to have the impres- 
sion that our evaluations of school 
Success are made upon a single basis. 

The first reference is “What Have 
Our Drop-outs Learned?” written by 
Charles M. Allen, principal of Uni- 
versity High School, University of 
Illinois. Published in Educational 
Leadership for March, 1953, it reports 


upon a study made in Illinois. MT- 
Allen states: 


Most discussions of guidance in the pil 
lic schools are quite naturally canem 
with providing better service for the puP! 
in those schools, But the needs of in-scho0. 
children and youth can furnish only a sae 
basis for attacking guidance problems, fo 
in a large number of schools more than pa 
the schools’ potential clients are no long 


crys 
Present by the time the high-school Senio 
graduate. |., 
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Facts similar to these have been reported 
from a sufficient number of studies so that 
two conclusions seem inescapable for schools 
designed to serve all the school-age youth of 
their communities. First, the number of 
drop-outs in many schools is sufficiently 
large so that the needs of the pupils who 
have withdrawn should be taken into ac- 
count in improving the school’s program. 
Second, the variation in the proportion of 
drop-outs from school to school is so great 
that each school must study its own holding 
power. ... 

The question may be asked: Were these 
young people educable? Perhaps they were 
of such a low order of intelligence that they 
were not fitted for high-school work. 

The information provided by the schools 
on their drop-outs shows that most of them 
were of sufliciently high intelligence to do 
high-school work, although they were heavi- 
ly concen trated in the below-average part of 
the range. Only 5 per cent of the boys and 
1 per cent of the girls were reported as 


ence quotients below 75, but 


having intellig 
of the 


44 per cent of the boys and 38 per cent 
girls had I.Q.’s below 95. . - - 

The use of intelligence-test scores as me 
ures of educability has received considerable 
attention, largely as a result of research find- 
ings that such tests provide low scores for 
children of the lower social classes. These 
low scores have been found to be reasonably 
dependable predictors of the success of chil- 
dren of lower social classes in conventional 
schools, but other types of evidence have 
indicated that many schools are so organized 
as to give the best service to children from 


middle-class families. i 

In this connection it was found tha 
among the drop-outs considered ìn m 
Ilinois study, the fathers of 69 per anp o 
the boys and 75 per cent of the girls were 
Skilled, semiskilled, 0Y unskilled laborers- 
Tt seems possible that many of these former 


low 
Students whose parents were near the 
c scale were more 


end of the socioeconomi 
i i s 
educable than their intelligence-test score: 


as- 
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indicate, particularly if one believes that 
schools should attempt to meet the needs of 
all their clientele. 

The most striking conclusion to be drawn 
from the Illinois holding-power study is that 
a large proportion of the youth who with- 
drew had been labeled as failures in the 
major enterprise of the school—the activity 
that is built around the classroom. 

One implication of these findings for 
those planning guidance programs is that the 
potential drop-out should be discovered and 
provided with counseling before he takes 
himself finally out of the school. Guidance 
specialists may be inclined, however, to 
overlook a second and equally important 
duty. They must join with others to pro- 
vide potential school leavers with in-school 
learning experiences which they will accept 
as meeting their needs. 

Whatever the school’s failures in teaching 
these former students, it has taught them one 
lesson very effectively: that school is not for 
them. That they have learned their lesson 
well is demonstrated by one convincing 
fact—they are no longer in school. 


The second article referred to 
earlier raises the question of the basis 
upon which high-school diplomas are 
awarded to graduates. The meaning 
of the high-school diploma is in ques- 
tion at a time when secondary schools 
are endeavoring, because of variations 
in individual interests, abilities, apti- 
tudes, and achievements, to adjust 
programs to individuals rather than 
insisting upon a single path through 
which all pupils must proceed. In the 
May, 1953, issue of California Journal 
of Secondary Education, James W. 
Lloyd, principal of the John Bur- 
roughs Junior High School in Los 
Angeles, presents several statements 
which offer a sound basis for the 
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issuance of a diploma. These state- 
ments are quoted, following those of 
his introductory remarks: 


The high school diploma—passport, hon- 
orable discharge, or certificate of employabil- 
ity—what does it mean? This question, once 
answered more easily, now has such a variety 
of meanings that confusion exists on the part 
of parents, pupils, employers, board of edu- 
cation members, and even teachers and 
school administrators. Perhaps the time has 
come to seek a new basis for common under- 
standing and agreement. This is not easily 
accomplished, because various groups are in- 
clined to interpret the diploma in terms of 
wishful thinking: what they would like it to 
mean. The prospective employer wishes that 
he could count on it at least for preliminary 
screening, and feels that he has a tight to 
consider it as a certificate of proficiency in 
the basic skills as a minimum, When, without 
using the school as a reference, he employs 
graduates solely on the basis of the diploma 
and is disappointed, he often concludes that 
the school system is inadequate. . . . 

The following series of statements is pro- 
posed as a basis for agreement on the philos- 
ophy involved and on the minimum re- 
quirements to be demanded in the con- 
ferring of the high-school diploma: 

1. Our democratic society is dependent on 
the development of each individual to his 
maximum capacities, a goal which com- 
pulsory attendance laws are established 
to protect. Today’s high schools must 
therefore accept and undertake to meet 
the needs of all the children of all the 
people. 

. It follows that every American youth 
must be given the opportunity to com- 
plete a high-school course in keeping with 
his capacities, aptitudes, and needs, and 
to receive a diploma with honor and 
dignity if he is normal and decent, 

3. The diploma shall be conferred on stu- 

dents who (a) are good citizens, (b) are 

acceptably proficient, in the light of their 
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capacities, in the ordinary facts, under- 
standings, and skills required for normal 
living. This proficiency the teachers and 
principal will judge by their months of 
instruction of the youth, his effectiveness 
in the social community of the school, his 
work, his tests, his plans, and his ap- 
parent goal in our economic and social 
order. 

4. The recommended grade in college-pre- 
paratory subjects must be given on the 
basis of standards in keeping with those 
expected by the state university for en- 
trance requirements. 

Assuming that the foregoing offers an ac- 
ceptable basis for agreement, how may it be 
accomplished? 

First, school administrators and teachers 
must themselves find it acceptable. Together 
they should consider the alternatives. There 
is by no means common agreement among 
those who are tempted to make usc of 
grades as do university professors who fail 
students who cannot meet academic require- 
ments, and those who are influenced by such 
experiences as facing parents of pupils who 
may have limited scholastic abilities but who 
may have been denied the diploma wee 
their sincere efforts to earn it. Principals pioni 
take the lead in seeing that there is meal 
faculty study and discussion of all aspects i 
the problem, philosophically, and aren 
ly as it may operate in the particular schoo! 

Second, administrators must seek oe 
portunities for presentation of the subjec 
before the citizens of their respective 
munites. People in general must be H 
more thoroughly aware of the public schoo 
legal and moral responsibility for nie 
the needs of all, and of the implications at? 
ing from compulsory attendance laws: aoe! 
must understand why the diploma apes 
mean the same specific accomplishment a 
all pupils. Perhaps parents may in time ne 
brought to focus their thoughts less on ee 
ceremony of graduation and more oD 
significance of the graduate’s transcript. k 
commencement time the principal can em 
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phasize the point that many different talents 
and abilities are represented in the graduat- 
ing class and that graduates are not forced 
into a common mold although they may be 
expected to adhere to those ideals of citizen- 
ship and loyalty which all youth should have 
in common. Employers, in particular, need 
to be informed of the service available to 
them from schools as sources of reference on 
graduates. Thus they should not rely solely 
on the fact of graduation, but many obtain 
an individualized interpretation of the 
diploma in the particular case. It should not 
be difficult for them to understand that 
even with ability in such basic skills as 
mathematics and English, a student may 
not necessarily be equipped to do much of 
the world’s work. 

In this connection there is an implied 
obligation for schools to maintain records of 
each student’s character traits, citizenship, 
and participation in school activities and 
service supplementing the grade transcript, 
thus making possible more effective inter- 
pretation of the diploma when requests are 
received from prospective employers. 


With the international 
situation what it is and 
with the responsibility 
which this places upon all 
of us, including teen-agers, to under- 
stand the foreign situation, any OPPOF 
tunity to obtain firsthand information 
should be of interest to educators. 
Though the plan which comes to the 
writer’s attention serves college youth, 
it might stimulate high schools to pro- 
vide similar opportunities for their 
pupils, or school systems to do £0, 
through near-by colleges or universi- 
ties, for their teachers and staff mem- 


Study in 
foreign 
countries 


bers. i 
The American College Council for 


Summer Study Abroad, sponsored by 


thirteen colleges in collaboration with 
the Bureau of University Travel in 
Newton, Massachusetts, has been 
organized for the purpose of giving 
American college students the op- 
portunity to combine serious academic 
study with summer residence in 
foreign countries, to the enhancement 
of both. The colleges responsible for 
the organization of the Council are 
Amherst, Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Mount Holyoke, 
Oberlin, Radcliffe, Randolph-Macon, 
Scripps, Swarthmore, Sweet Briar, 
Vassar, and University of Virginia. 

The Council will sponsor a limited 
number of summer courses offered (a) 
by two or more member colleges 
jointly; (b) by individual member col- 
leges; (c) by the Council itself, the 
professor in charge to be appointed 
by the Council with preference given 
to members of the faculties of member 
institutions. The normal duration of 
the courses will be six weeks, and, 
except in such cases as geology and 
architecture, the period of study will 
normally be spent in a single place of 
residence. Most of the courses will be 
concerned with the social sciences, his- 
tory, the fine arts, and intermediate 
language study. 

At a meeting in New York on 
May 15, 1953, the deans of the mem- 
ber colleges and the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel completed plans for the 
organization and administration of 
the courses to be offered abroad during 
the summer of 1954. An executive 
committee, chaired by F. Champion 
Ward, dean of the College at the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, assisted by repre- 
sentatives from Amherst, Barnard, 
Bryan Mawr, and Mount Holyoke, 
was appointed to represent the Coun- 
cil in forming final plans for course 
offerings and faculty for 1954 and for 
the publication of a brochure to be 
made available to member and other 
colleges during the autumn. 

Tentative course offerings for the 
summer of 1954 (in the event that 
similar courses are not being offered in 
a European university) are: France— 
“International Relations,” “French 
History”; England—“British Econ- 
omy and Politics,” “Medieval Lan- 
guage and Literature”; Italy—“Ttal- 
ian Art”; Spain—‘Spanish Art.” The 
Council also concurs in plans made by 
the University of Chicago to offer 
an “intermediate” foreign-language 
course in either Spain, France, or 
Germany; and a course in “History 
of Western Civilization” in England. 

College students from member or 
other colleges will be admitted accord- 
ing to the requirements set by the 
member or members offering each 
course and approved by the Council. 
Members of each study group must 
be approved by the professor in 
charge of the group. 

The professor in charge of each 
study group will send to the college 
or university of each student a tran- 
script of that student’s record. In 
addition, the Bureau of University 
Travel will maintain a permanent file 
of all transcripts. Accreditation of 
such study abroad will be at the 
discretion of the student’s college. 


[September 


Tuition charges will be set by the 
college or colleges offering cach sum- 
mer course, or by the Council in the 
case of courses offered by it, subject 
to the general stipulation that the 
Council and all the activities spon- 
sored by it shall be on a nonprofit 
basis. Arrangements for travel and 
residence abroad and for trips while 
in Europe will be made by the Bureau 
of University Travel. Fees for these 
services will be set by the Bureau in 
consultation with the Council, on a 
nonprofit basis. 

Persons wishing a copy of the 
brochure or further information may 
address their inquiries to Bureau of 
University Travel, 11 Boyd Street, 
Newton, Massachusetts. 


Youth and The fact that a large 
citizenship number of citizens do 
not vote must be diffi- 
cult for adolescents to understand. 
But they, too, may grow up to ths 
legal age for voting and not exercise 
their franchise. The schools need to 40 
something more than decry the pres- 
ent lack of interest in voting or merely 
admonish youngsters to be better 
citizens when they are given this 
privilege. The publication of 
Evanston (Illinois) Township High 
School, Heres Your High School = 
May, 1953, reports upon an expe!” 
ence which will interest many othe? 
schools. The account reads: 
Real voting machines, regular aagi 
tion procedures, student clerks, and ua 
of election brought out a record participate 


> jl elec- 
this spring in the ETHS student council € 
tions. 
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The election was part of the Citizenship 
Education Committee’s program to stimu- 
late greater interest in student government 
and to provide, through a school election, a 
realistic voting experience. 

Eighty-six per cent of the student body 
registered, and 89 per cent of those who 
registered voted, a better record than their 
elders usually turn in. Over 400 students 
learned how to serve as judges or clerks of 
elections. Two thousand students received 
instruction in how to use a voting machine. 
Fifty students received special training in 
the operation and care of real voting ma- 

+ chines. 
The student elections were only 
phase of a program which ETHS, under the 
faculty leadership of Miss Gertrude Aitchi- 
son, has embarked upon to make citizenship 
education more realistic to the student body 
in general and the ninth-grade social-studies 
classes, in particular. 
With this goal in mind, the committee 
organized, with the help of officials of the 
Evanston city government, other laboratory 
experiences in various departments of our 
local government. Students, meeting with 
Joseph L. Rose, commissioner of public 
works, heard how the tax dollar is divided, 
what the commissioner's duties are, how 
they would go about getting a job in his de- 
Partment. 

¥ The township assessor, 
took the students into the fi 
how various types of buildings are assessed, 
valuable knowledge for future taxpayers. 
Students learned about sidewalk repairs and 
alley paving from the city engineer, James 
Mohring, about zoning problems from the 
building commissioner, Edwin Goodman. 

Members of the police department ex- 
Plained why they had supported the eight- 
een-year-old driving proposal and how it 
feels to be a policeman. 

A day in Municipal Cour 
to discuss the cases later 
Offered another insight into 8 
Te-enactment of an actual 


one 


Charles Rohrer, 
eld to show them 
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meeting in the City Council Chambers found 
representatives from each of the social- 
studies classes acting as council members, 
clerks, and corporation counsel. 

Before each laboratory field trip stu- 
dents received instruction in what they were 
to see and do. Evaluations followed in suc- 
cessive classes. As a result ninth-graders at 
ETHS, thanks to our city officials, have 
more than a textbook appreciation of what 
it takes to make our local government tick. 


Another item in the 
same issue of Here's 
Your High School re- 
ports a study of stu- 
dents’ own ideas of the reasons for 
their failure to do their best in school. 
Our readers will be interested in com- 
paring these reasons with the conclu- 
sions reached by G. E. Anspaugh in 
the article “Qualities Related to High 
Scholarship in Secondary School,” 
which appears in later pages of this 
issue of the School Review. 

The story from Here’s Your High 


School reads: 

Lack of study and poor study habits were 
the main reasons which a selected group of 
Sophomores gave to Mr. Walter Rasmussen, 
ETHS counselor, as the reasons they were 
not living UP to their potential academic 
abilities. 

Mr. Rasmusse! 
mores ranking ab 
academic ability 


-nin 
group twenty: 


Why don’t 
students do 
their best? 


n asked thirty-three Sopho- 
ove the median in potential 
to rate themselves. Of this 
e said they were not work- 
pility. Four said they were doing 
y could. After pitting the ratings 
results, Mr. Rasmussen found 
the first group were wrong. 
dents gave lack of study as a 
n for not achieving; twelve 
oor study habits. Poor plan- 


against test 
that three of 
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ning and organization were a close runner-up. 
Poor reading habits were fourth in line. 
Humble parents will be relieved to know 
that they did not fare too badly. Nobody 
blamed parents as a major reason. Three stu- 
dents, however, listed poor home conditions 
as a contributing factor for failure to achieve. 
Three students felt they had inadequate 
places to study at home. Television and dis- 
like of teachers tied with two students 
apiece. Four disliked the subjects they were 
taking. Seven students felt too many extra- 


circular activities cut in on their academic 
work. 


Learning to Citizenship responsibil- 
give in- ity is more than exercis- 
telligently ing privileges such as 

voting. Teen-agers are 
members of a community and should 
be given every opportunity to know 
and to feel this relationship. During 
the months of September and October 
most communities engage in cam- 
paigns for funds for Red Feather 
charitable organizations. This is a 
season when emphasis is upon giving 
instead of receiving as is so common 
throughout the year in a prosperous 
and highly blessed nation. 

As good citizens we should be con- 
cerned with intelligent giving, which 
provides services for the unfortunate 
yet worthy. Giving intelligently im- 
plies not only that we share what we 
possess but that we acquire some in- 
sights into how the funds are dis- 
tributed and for what purposes. High- 
school pupils might well be given an 
opportunity to observe the work of 
reviewing committees of Community 
Chests as well as that conducted by 
governmental agencies. 


[September 


The campaign literature of the Red 
Feather organization this year sup- 
plies answers to questions which indi- 
viduals naturally raise—among them 
some which might prove of especial 
value to high-school pupils: 


Do you know which appeals really deserve 
your support? There is a National Informa- 
tion Bureau (nonprofit, nonsectarian, and 
completely objective) from which your 
town’s Chamber of Commerce, Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, or Community Chest can check 
on the efficiency and worth-whileness of the 
major charitable appeals. Your club, your 
firm, or you, as an individual, have a right to 
this information, Never give to an appeal, 
whether through the mail, over the tele- 
phone, or in a canister on a counter, unless 
you are fully informed about it, from aaa 
you can trust. Budgets of agencies in you 
Community Chest or United Fund are ope? 
to the public, and “come-see” tours are 


A ; the 
available for anyone who wishes to sce 
work. 


After posing the question, “Do you 
know what’s the best way for you tO 
give?” the Red Feather literature 
supplies the following answer. It may 
be pointed out, however, that ma 
of the largest and best-known en 
service agencies do not agree that Br 
Community Chest or United F pe 
offers the best means of obtaining a a 
lic support for all social-service activ 
ties in a community. x 

Giving the “united way” through Ta 
local Community Chest or United Fund ed. 
proved to be the best method so far A 
It provides a real service to nei mp pa 
tributor, in keeping down campaign g 
and in making sure that your money fidi 
only to community service programs ie 
are necessary and important. The soit 
way” assures you that the budgets © 


a 
OT L 
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agency in the group have been carefully re- 
viewed and pruned by volunteer committees 
made up of experts in finance and commu- 
nity planning, just as carefully (more so, per- 
haps!) as you go over your own family budg- 
et. The “united way” eliminates duplication 
of agency services, and maintains high 
standards of board and staff. 


Home-Stupy COURSES 


HE IDEA of education on one’s own 
Tari such remote supervision 
as is provided by home-study courses 
has many arguments in its favor. In 
the past the one unfortunate aspect 
about this method of schooling has 
been the presence of many unprofes- 
sional schools which operated along 
with the many soundly professional 
ones. And just how was the unsuspect- 
ing student or educator to know the 
one type from the other? 

An announcement which was Te- 
leased last June gives promise of @ 
brighter day and should be of genuine 
interest to high-school counselors who 


advise students about such ene 
y icipate 
and to administrators who anticipa 


é , ricu- 
expanding their own school cur 
a school 


lums through affiliation with j 
which offers home-study courses- The 
announcement reads: 
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An Accreditation Commission will be set 
up by the National Home Study Council to 
review and accredit correspondence courses, 
Dr. Homer Kempfer, executive director, has 


announced. 
Preliminary plans were developed at the 


Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Council held in June, 1953. The commission, 
consisting of nine outstanding educators, will 
promulgate rules and regulations for the 
evaluation and accreditation of home-study 
schools and courses. 

Under the plan being developed, inspec- 
tion committees will gather information 
periodically by personal visit to schools seek- 
ing accreditation. The reports will be re- 
viewed and accreditation granted or denied 
by the commission. 

The National Home Study Council, con- 
sisting of forty private correspondence 
schools, is the only voluntary organization 
devoted to promoting sound educational 
standards and ethical business practices 
within the private home study field. It has 
accredited home study schools for many 
years, but the Accreditation Commission 
represents a distinct new step in developing 
higher educational standards. 

More than 1,500,000 students were 
actively enrolled in home-study 
courses during 1952. This project 
ought ultimately to help improve ma- 
terially the quality of education of 
millions of Americans for decades to 


come. 
ROBERT C. WOELLNER 
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Wuo’s WHO For SEPTEMBER 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by ROBERT C. WOELL- 

NER, associate professor 
of education, assistant dean of stu- 
dents, and director of vocational guid- 
ance and placement at the University 
of Chicago. ROBERT J. Havicuurst, 
professor of education and chairman 
of the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment at the University of Chicago, 
points out some of the problems and 
conflicts faced by the thirteen-year- 
olds on their way to adulthood, and 
he gives suggestions to parents and 
teachers for helping the young people 
during this trying period. G. E. Ans- 
PAUGH, formerly principal of Sullivan 
High School, Chicago, gives the re- 
sults of a questionnaire study of stu- 
dents in the upper and the lower 15 
per cent of eight graduating classes, 
designed to determine what conditions 
or qualities are conducive to, or in- 
dicative of, success in high school. 
S. V. MarTorana, associate professor 
of education and consultant for junior 
colleges at the State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Washington, gives 
an overview of the junior-college 
movement in Canada, pointing out its 
similarity to, and differences from, the 
movement in the United States. MEL- 
vin A. ANGELL, education specialist 


with the United States Naval Person- 
nel Research Unit, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, writes about a study of the 
validity of high-school English as pre- 
requisite for admission to college. 
Ricwarp A. Barnes, chairman of the 
Department of Education at Augus- 
tana College, Rock Island, Illinois, 
points out some steps to make teach- 
ing more attractive and to keep up the 
quality of teachers, which would help 
to alleviate the teacher shortage with- 
out sacrificing teacher quality. PERCI- 
VAL W. -Hutson, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh, 
and KENNETH D. NORBERG, asso- 
ciate professor of education and co- 
ordinator of audio-visual services at 
Sacramento State College, Sacramen- 
to, California, present a list of selected 
references on guidance, 


Reviewers 
of books 


Mitrorp M. MATHEWS, 
editor, Dictionary De- 
partment of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press and profes- 
sorial lecturer in the Department of 
Linguistics, University of Chicago- 
Epna Lue Furness, associate pro- 
fessor of education, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Wyoming. BRYAN 
F. Swan, teacher in the Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. 


POISED AT THE CROSSROADS OF LIFE 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
OF YOUNG ADOLESCENTS 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
University of Chicago 


T is probably not the most 
pleasant age in life, either from 
the adult’s point of view or that of the 
child. Certainly, adults prefer the 
“golden age” of ten or the altruism 
and budding soberness of sixteen. 
They like the wide-open and receptive 
and respectful mind of the ten-year- 
old and his relatively modest personal 
habits. They also like the new-found 
responsibility of sixteen, with its 
maidenly beauty in girls or its forecast 
of manliness and stability in boys. 
Adults do not like the impulsiveness, 
the irritability, the hostility, and the 
unbalanced physical turmoil of puber- 
ty in the thirteen-year-old. 

From the standpoint of the child, 
the experience of the pubescent years 
is not the most pleasant part of grow- 
ing up. Probably few adults, if asked 
to think of the three-year period which 
they enjoyed most, would name the 
age of twelve to fourteen, the junior 
high school age. In fact, it appears 
probable that most adults have ex- 


tremely dim memories of their own 
three years. True to 


lives during these 2 
forget selectively 


the principle that we 


* 


the things which were least pleasant in 
our experience, most of us are proba- 
bly amnesic about our own puberty. 

The age of twelve to fourteen is the 
age when the child tries to be his own 
master but is often the slave of ill-con- 
trolled impulse. It is the age when 
pretty little girls grow big and ungain- 
ly, before they round out and become 
womanly. During these years, boys’ 
voices become harsh and discordant, 
and the boys themselves are slovenly 
and insolent to their elders. 

Nevertheless, this junior high 
school age is a time when important 
events take place in the design of a 
life. Not only in our own society is this 
a turning point in life. In most “primi- 
tive” societies this age, or the slightly 
later one of fourteen to fifteen, is the 
age of initiation into adult rights and 
duties for boys, of the puberty cere- 
mony for girls which marks their entry 
into womanhood. 

Up to now the child’s life has fol- 
lowed a simple path, directed by the 
family and hedged in and protected by 
the school. Now, at twelve to fourteen, 
the road ahead of the boy or girl 
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branches and goes in many directions. 
The youth stands poised at the cross- 
roads of life. Within the next year or 
two, choices must be made that will de- 
termine which of these roads he will 
follow. He has elective subjects in 
school which are the first steps in his 
choosing a vocation: Shall he take al- 
gebra or general mathematics, foreign 
language or a commercial course, 
agriculture or a college-preparatory 
course? 

He makes choices of friends, now 
choosing and being chosen from a 
more variegated social group than the 
boys and girls he knew in his neigh- 
borhood or in his elementary school. 
By choosing certain persons for friends 
and not choosing others, he subjects 
himself to the powerful character- 
forming pressures of a particular peer 
culture. He chooses to go or not to go 
to church, and which church. All the 
while he is making moral choices—to 
smoke or not to smoke, to “loaf” or 
not to “loaf” at a particular soda 
fountain, to save his money or to 
spend it. His ego ideal is becoming 
firm. He is beginning to get a clear pic- 
ture of the kind of person he wants 
to be. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLDS 

Physical characteristics —Girls at 
thirteen are near the peak of puberty. 
Most girls begin to menstruate within 
four months of their thirteenth birth- 
day and at this age are growing rapid- 
ly. Since they start their pubertal 
growth spurt a year or two before boys 
do, thirteen-year-old girls tend to be 


[September 


bigger than the boys in their classes. 
This makes them feel awkward and 
out of place unless they are grouped 
with boys a year or so older than 
themselves. At this age girls are get- 
ting used to the facts of menstruation 
and are coming to think of themselves 
as women. 

Boys at thirteen are just beginning 
to sprout. Some have not started to 
mature in any way, and they are likely 
to be worried about their lack of 
height and weight. They begin to won- 
der whether they are really normal. 
“Will I ever be heavy enough for foot- 
ball?” they ask, or “Will I grow tall 
enough to play basketball?” At this 
age the smaller boys tend to stay away 
from girls, who seem so much more 
grown-up. They watch their own 
bodies anxiously and compare them- 
selves with their age mates to detect 
signs of manhood, 


During this period girls and boys 
alike are working at the developmen- 
tal task of accepting their physiques- 
It is at this time that they learn what 
kind of body they will have during the 
rest of their lives. If their body is 2 
fashionable one in size and shape, they 
become proud of themselves and eo 
with self-confidence into the othe 
tasks of growing up. However, if "i 
discover that their bodies are sits 
ionable, they have the difficult aa ip 
accepting these bodies and making ily 
most of them. This task is especl® ar 
difficult for those who mature a aa 
or two or three behind the wget 
the group. They begin i w 
whether they are “normal. 


j 
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Tf young adolescents are having dif- 
ficulty accepting their bodies, this dif- 
ficulty will probably show up in symp- 
toms not outwardly related to their 
physical condition. A girl may retreat 
to the side lines and let others play the 
game of life, while she makes a show of 
being indifferent to the social life of 
her contemporaries. A boy may do 
likewise, or he may behave in just the 
opposite manner, swaggering around 
with a cigarette in his mouth, talking 
loudly, contradicting his elders—all 
things which bolster his uncertain ego. 

On the other hand, a boy whose 
body is changing normally or who ìs 
secure in his acceptance of his body 
will soon settle into the stability and 
responsibility of later adolescence, 
achieving the other tasks of this age 
more readily because of the self-confi- 
dence he gets from his adequate physi- 
cal development. 

Mental characteristics —By Grades 
VII-VIII a child has reached a mental 
level that enables him to participate 10 
all the ordinary activities of modern 
life. He can read the newspaper, PUT- 
chase tickets for the various means of 
transportation and for commercial 
amusements, make ordinary put- 
chases at stores, and, in general, take 
care of himself. He can read, write, 
spell, and calculate as well as can the 
average adult. 

Fully as important for his feeling of 
self-assurance, he has grasped the 
reality of the physical world. His 
mind has taken the measure of space 
and time. He has some conception of 
the size and shape of the earth and 


some sense of time perspective, so that 
he can differentiate between ten cen- 
turies ago and two centuries ago. Ina 
word, he feels safe in the physical 
space of his home town and also in the 
space-time of the universe. 

Having reached this stage, the 
mind of the thirteen-year-old makes 
some sharp changes. Whereas, for the 
ten-year-old, who is attempting to 
take the measure of the world by pil- 
ing fact on fact, one fact is as good as 
another, the thirteen-year-old has to 
see some use in a fact before it is to be 
worth his while to learn it. A fifth- 
grade teacher can set off a burst of ac- 
tivity by just asking his pupils to find 
out whether a giraffe has vocal chords. 
The children will read encyclopedias, 
pester their parents, and telephone the 
zoo-keeper to get the answer to this 
curious and useless question. But a 
junior high school pupil will not bestir 
himself about a question unless it has 
some relevance to his own interests. 

What has happened in the mind of 
the older child is that he has acquired 
enough general knowledge about the 
world and wants now to put reality to 
use for himself. He is selective in his 
interests. If he likes to swim, he will 
get interested in a book about under- 
water swimming and diving, while an- 
other boy may be quite uninterested 
in this subject. One girl may become 
interested in dress designing and read 
all the fashion magazines and books on 
costumes that she can find, while an- 
other girl may be just as much inter- 
ested in reading about horses. 

The thirteen-year-old, unlike the 
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ten-year-old will not accept just any 
suggestion the teacher or parent 
makes about what he should learn. 
The adult must study the child in 
order to find out what kinds of things 
will interest him. 

At the same time that his mind be- 
comes selective in its direction, the 
young adolescent begins to look for a 
basic reality beneath the surface of 
things. There is nothing mysterious or 
mystical about this. The child’s mind 
threatens to become cluttered up with 
miscellaneous knowledge, and he is 
teady for some rules to order it with. 
Therefore he is ready foralgeb ra, which 
gives him rules for dealing with num- 
bers, and for science, which begins to 
organize his knowledge of nature. 

The mind of the thirteen-year-old is 
also beginning to take on a certain 
suppleness which allows him to make 
mental experiments, He can, for ex- 
ample, imagine what an electric fan 
would do if directed at a pile of dust in 
a vacuum. Soon he will be ready for 
logical experiments, where he may as- 
Sume something to be true for the sake 
of the argument even though he knows 
that it is probably not true, This kind 
of thinking gets him ready for the ab- 
stract thinking of demonstrative ge- 
ometry. 

Social characteristics The junior 
high school age is, above all, the age of 
sociability. It is a time when attrac- 
tion of the individual to the group is 
maximum. Boys and girls spend as 
much of their time as possible in 

groups, small or large and usually 
quite informal unless influenced by an 
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adult, such as a Scout leader. The 
groups usually include children of one 
sex only, although toward the close of 
this period a mixed-sex group is pre- 
ferred part of the time. The group is 
sometimes called a “crowd,” some- 
times a “gang.” . 

Some years ago, in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, a “clubhouse” or social center 
was established next door to a junior 
high school for the use of a class that 
was being studied during its junior 
high school career. The plan was to 
leave the young people pretty much ed 
themselves and to observe what they 
did in their leisure time. 

The boys and girls cared little for 
adult-organized activities, such as an 
arts-and-crafts program and a dra- 
matics group. What they wanted ee 
less rigid, more changeable and te 
The girls set the pattern pf, soea 
dancing in Grades VIII-IX, with " 
boys sitting around the room a 
watching. Then a few of the a 
boys began to dance, first with eaea 
other, and then with girls. Generally, 
though, the boys played checkers, 
read magazines, listened to the adib; 
or just sat and talked, but eiar 
close to where the others wer 
dancing. , 

Those who were most ae ee 
Teaching out for contacts with 3 aoe 
age mates were most antagonistic ing 
ward adults. But this was a oe 
Phase, for a year or so later the $ 
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boys and girls who had been so distant 
and almost antagonistic toward teach- 
ers and club leaders were the first ones 
to “warm up” to adults and to “hang 
around” them as though they needed 
something from them. 

The fact that the girls were more 
mature in their social interest than the 
boys was indicated both by their ac- 
tual behavior and by their preference 
for social activities. For instance, from 
diaries that the boys and girls kept it 
was learned that, in the second semes- 
ter of Grade VIII, 80 per cent of the 
girls had spent time dancing, com- 
pared with 30 per cent of the boys; 65 
per cent of the boys had attended club 
or Scout meetings in contrast with 35 
Per cent of the girls; and 50 per cent of 
the boys had engaged in shopwork, 
compared with 10 per cent of the 
girls. When asked, “Of these three ac- 
tivities—swimming, playing ball, and 
going to parties—which do you like 
best?” 45 per cent of the eighth-grade 
girls preferred going to parties, com- 
Pared with 8 per cent of the boys. 

Another question was, “Of these 
three activities—going to a movie, 
reading a story, and dancing—which 
do you like best?” At the age of 
twelve, reading was preferred by 35 
Per cent of each sex, but the interest in 
reading dropped markedly during the 
Next two years. Interest in movies 1m- 
creased for both sexes, but 70 per cent 
of the fourteen-year-old girls preferred 
dancing to both of the other activities. 

Girls at the junior high school age 
are becoming interested in the femi- 
nine social role, which involves atten- 
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tion to their hair and nails and the use 
of cosmetics, shopping for clothes, 
dancing, and associating with boys. 
Boys are slower to adopt the adult 
masculine social role, retaining for a 
year or two longer their little-boy in- 
terests in pets, reading, and playing 
active games with other boys. By 
about fourteen the average boy is 
changing his interests. He wants to 
learn to drive a car; he becomes active 
in sports; and he likes to frequent 
places where girls will be found, 
though he is not yet ready for dating. 

Relations with parents and teachers. 
—Girls and boys alike are working 
during the junior high school age at 
their developmental tasks of getting 
along with age mates of the opposite 
sex and of learning an adult masculine 
or feminine sex role. While they are 
working at these tasks, they seem ri- 
diculousin the eyes of their elders; they 
appear to waste a great deal of time 
that they might spend more profitably 
in studying or in earning money; they 
are often antagonistic toward parents 
and teachers. 

As soon, however, as they achieve 
these developmental tasks (by about 
the age of fifteen for girls and approxi- 
mately a year later for boys), young 
people become happier and pleasanter 
to teach and to have around the house. 
They become more stable, and adults 
say that they have “settled down.” 

The progress through the age range 
of twelve to fourteen is, then, charac- 
teristically marked by the child’s los- 
ing his sense of deference to adults— 
going through a period of negativism 
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toward them and emerging with an 
newed feeling of respect and admira- 
tion for parents and teachers but no 
longer dependent on them. The ado- 
lescent is trying to become emotional- 
ly independent of his parents and 
other adults. By the age of fifteen he 
has made important progress toward 
this goal, and he usually succeeds in 
achieving this independence by the 
age of eighteen to twenty. 

The years of junior high school are 
marked by children’s ambivalent feel- 
ings toward adults. The child still feels 
dependent on them and knows that he 
will need their help at times when the 
world is rough on him, but his very 
feelings of weakness cause him often to 
put on a show of bravado—a spurious 
independence which hides a real feel- 
ing of insecurity in his attempt to es- 
tablish himself as one who can take 
charge of his own life. 

The ideal self. —Everyone carries 
about an image of his ideal self—the 
person he would like to be. With grow- 
ing boys and girls, this ideal self, or 
ego ideal, goes through an evolution. 
At first the ideal self is usually the par- 
ent of the same sex. Then, by the age 
of ten or so, the parent is supplanted 
by the “glamorous” adult—the movie 
star, professional athlete, airplane 
pilot, or even a character in a comic 
strip, such as Superman. Boys and 
girls like to imagine themselves beau- 
tiful and powerful and clever like 
those glamorous figures. By the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, they begin to lose 

interest in the distant, inaccessible, 
glamorous person and, instead, begin 
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to think of themselves as like some 
visible, attractive young adult who is 
near enough to them to be observed in 
the flesh. Through observing this per- 
son week after week and noting how 
he or she behaves in work and play, 
the youth is forming his own code of 
values and making choices of the 
roads that he wants his life to follow. 
The youth is working on his develop- 
mental task of forming a philosophy 
of life. 


HELPFUL KINDS OF RELATIONS 
WITH ADULTS 


Thus it is clear that boys and girls 
in the years of puberty are going 
through a phase of life which changes 
them from dependent children to inde- 
pendent young adults. During nm 
phase their relations with adults 7 ‘ 
dergo a revolution, but they do not a 
come independent of adults overnig ; 
They need adults in certain e, 
to themselves, relations which they 
not understand and cannot ask to 
and which adults themselves do 2° 
altogether understand. 

T: he need for attractive young pea: 
as models—Most of the importada 
nonintellectual elements of pe, 
growth are caught rather than eee 
The child learns more throug: iy in 
ample than through precept. Be 
life the child learns to E E 
who have prestige in his sight an a 
whom he feels an emotional ly in- 
This habit of imitation is so deeply J 
grained that adults are no nate ou 
scious of it, but it persists thro 
life. 
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As we have already said, at puberty 
the youth becomes interested in the 
young adults whom he sees in the com- 
munity around him, and he chooses 
one or more of them to imitate. They 
may be teachers, club leaders, church 
workers, or neighbors. Often they do 
not know how important their influ- 
ence is, but they are the most effective 
guides for youth at the crossroads of 
life, more effective in some ways than 
parents are for this age group. 

Consequently, it is important that 
boys and girls be brought into contact 
with wholesome, attractive young 
adults. Adults in charge of selecting 
school teachers, Scout leaders, church 
youth-group leaders, and Four-H club 
leaders are indirectly exerting & potent 
influence on the youth of the com- 
munity. 

Relations with parents and teachers. 
—However distant or even hostile a 
youth of this age may seem toward 
adults, he cannot stand indifference 
from them. He wants their interest 
and their help, but only on certain 
terms. He is ambivalent toward them. 
One day he wants them to let h 
for himself, to prove that he is gr 
up and can be independent. The next 
day he wants them to step in and pro- 
tect him from the mistakes he has 
made in his awkward attempts to 


im act 
owing 


grow up. 
Stern, dominant parents can break 
int, They still 


a child’s spirit at this pol j 
have the power to dominate him. 
They are physically and economically 
and morally his superiors. He must 
yield if they insist on telling him how 
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he is to spend his spare time, what 
friends he shall have, and how he shall 
dress. And he finds a treacherous com- 
fort in yielding to them. By yielding, 
he becomes a child again and gets the 
rewards that come with being a child. 
His parents will pet him, and care for 
his needs, and make the difficult deci- 
sions for him. But he will not grow up. 
Consequently it is bad for both child 
and adult if the adult is too stern and 
unyielding in the exercise of his 
authority. 

On the other hand, weak, permis- 
sive parents can let a child down at 
this point. By allowing him to have 
too much of his own way, they may do 
him harm in two respects. He may be 
allowed to make serious mistakes, and 
he may get the impression that his 
parents do not really care for him. 
‘After all, he is still a child, and in his 
heart he knows this, although he can- 
not often admit this fact to adults or 
to himself. If the adults who are most 
important in his life do not seem to 
care whether he makes mistakes, he 
may lose his own uncertain and slowly 
developing sense of security. 

Adults set limits—Growing up is 
partly a matter of pushing out the 
limits of one’s freedom of action. But 
there must always be limits for the 
child, who knows that he is not strong 
or wise enough to govern himself com- 
pletely. He counts on his parents and 
teachers to set the limits for him. 
Knowing that they have set safe lim- 
its, he then feels easy in operating 
freely within those limits. 

A good teacher knows this and 
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practices it in his relations igs -a 
upils in Grade III as well as in Grade 
YI or IX, but he widens the limits 
for older children. He expects junior 
high school pupils to take more re- 
sponsibility for planning their school 
work, for independent study, for man- 
aging school activities. A good parent 
does likewise, He allows his thirteen- 
year-old daughter much more leeway 
than she had at ten. But he still sets 
the limits, and she relies on his 
doing so. 

In general, it is best if the limits are 
wide, provided the dangers within 
those limits are not too great. For 
example, it is better to give junior 
high school boys and girls freedom to 
go out after dark then to forbid this, 
but the community must be safe for 
them. The “night spots” which they 
frequent must be reasonably whole- 
Some, and the streets must be safe. 
Hence, the process of setting limits in- 
volves the process of making the envi- 
ronment within those limits a safe place 
for youth to grow up in. Parents will 
usually do better to band together to 
make the community a good place 
than to spend the same energy in 
keeping watch over their children to 


prevent them from getting into 
trouble in an undesirable community 
environment. ; 
Setting the limits, therefore, in- 
cludes creating a good environment 
for work, play, and study. It means 
making sure that the community has 
a good library for youth and good rec- 
reation facilities. It means insisting 
that the conditions in the home be 
conducive to study and preventing the 
radio or television from undermining 
study habits. It means providing job 
opportunities for boys and girls. it 
means encouraging youth activities 
and finding the best leaders for them. 


Although thirteen is not the hap- 
piest age, nor the golden age as seen by 
adults, every child must go through it, 
and the normal youngster goes 
through it with some tribulation 
himself and for everybody else. Ae 
his own uncertainty and the — 
feelings of parents and teachers z 
dealing with him are merely symp 
toms of the fact that important “ae 
are taking place in his life as peng 
at the frontier of adulthood, with t 
happiness of a lifetime at stake. 
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RELATED TO HIGH SCHOLARSHIP 


IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
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rrer pupits from the succes- 
sive graduating classes during 
four years at Sullivan High School in 
Chicago were given a questionnaire in 
an eflort to determine the qualities 
and activities which distinguished the 


best graduating students from those 


who received the lowest marks. About 


1,100 students were included in these 
eight classes, and the questionnaire 
was filled in by the top-ranking 15 per 
cent and by the bottom-ranking 15 
per cent of each class. Thus about 165 
superior students and 165 inferior stu- 
dents were considered in the study. 
REASONS OFTEN ASSIGNED FOR 
POOR SCHOLARSHIP 
ked these boys and 


The questions as 
ause they con- 


girls were chosen bec 
cerned comments frequently heard 
from teachers and parents as to the 
probable causes of good or poor work 
done by high-school pupils. Such re- 
marks as the following are referred to: 
nsidering his low 1.Q. 


He does very well co 
from a girl who never 


What can you expect 
gives any service to the school? 

How can a boy do good work when he is ab- 
sent so often from school? 

The poor girl has 2 stepmother. 
she do good work? 


How could 


* 


He has no brothers or sisters, and that de- 
prives him of so many chances to pick up 


information and help. 
If he did not waste so much time with his 
fraternity affairs, he would get better 


grades. 
He has so many dates! I don’t see how he 


gets any school work done at all. 

No wonder his grades are poor! His parents 
are heathenish; they never g0 to church, 

If he belonged toa good organization like the 
Boy Scouts, the A.Z.A. [A Jewish youth 
organization], the Hi-Y, or the Catholic 
Youth Organization, he would be subject 
to better influences and would do better 


in school. 
If he had his own study desk in a quiet place 


in his home, he would be a better student. 
There is too much money in that family; no 
wonder the children amount to nothing. 
The poor girl works so much to provide 
money for the family that she never finds 
time to do any homework. 


Most readers will have definite 
opinions about the effects of the con- 
ditions referred to in these quotations, 
and the writer had such opinions. On 
some points his expectations were not 
realized. 


TYPES OF QUESTIONS ASKED 


No attempt was made to be scien- 
tific in the setup of this study, but the 
boys and girls were assured that no at- 
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tempt would be made to determine the 
authorship of any of the papers. In all 
probability, true answers were given. 
The questions were so prepared that 
one of three degrees of the quality or 
condition being considered could be 
indicated. Thus, the questions on two 
topics were phrased as follows: 
Is there always plenty of money for the 
needs of your family? 
Ts there usually plenty of money? 


Is there a frequent shortage of money in your 
home? 


Do you live with both your natural parents? 


Do you live with only one of your natural 
parents? 


Do you live with neither of your natural 
parents? 


EFFECTS OF VARIOUS FACTORS 


Intelligence.—All the students who 
answered the questionnaire reported 
their rank in class. Since many did not 
know their intelligence quotients or 
percentile ranks in intelligence, the 
median intelligence quotient of each 
group was determined from records in 
the personnel files. No child with an 
intelligence quotient below 100 was 
found among the 165 children in the 
upper groups. Since the median intel- 
ligence quotient of Sullivan High 
School students is about 115, this fact 
was not surprising. On the other hand, 
several pupils with intelligence quo- 
tients above 140 were found in the 
lower group. In general, however, the 
results were about what one would 
expect. The median intelligence quo- 
tient of the pupils in the lower group 
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was about 109, and of those in the 
upper group nearly 123. 

The fact that an occasional pupil 
with an intelligence quotient between 
100 and 105 was found in the upper 
group has much significance for the 
teacher, because it points to what may 
be accomplished with properly moti- 
vated pupils of average intelligence if 
their study and learning habits are 
well developed. The price paid for lack 
of motivation and of good work habits 
is indicated by the presence in the 
lower group of several very bright 
boys and girls. 

Membership in religious and social 
organizations —Attendance at reli- 
gious services by pupils who replied to 
the questionnaire, or by their parents, 
showed no significant correlation with 
the quality of school work done, nor 
did active membership of parents 
in the parent-teachers’ association. 
Membership in the social clubs often 
known as fraternities and sororities 
seemed to have no influence; nor did 
membership in a religiously affiliated 
group. 

Home conditions —Contrary to the 
nearly universal belief of teachers, 4 
quiet place at home to do school work 
had no effect. Those who reported 
having good working conditions m 
their homes were found as often in the 
lower as in the upper group. 

Boys and girls who were living i 
only one or with neither natural pat 
ent were found as often among ape 
or as among inferior students. T i 
existence or nonexistence of brother 


with 
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or sisters had no apparent relation to 
class rank. 

Service to the school —A much higher 
per cent of good students than of poor 
ones was found among those who had 
been giving extensive service to the 
school. However, since sponsors of 
service organizations are constantly 
seeking good students for their organi- 
zations, poorer students do not have 
the same service-giving opportunities 
as do their more successful fellows. If 
a causal relationship exists between 
giving service and earning good marks, 
it is probable that the latter is the 
cause; the former, the result. 

Absence from school—On the aver- 
age, the top 15 per cent of the gradu- 
ates of the eight classes studied had 
been absent from school only about 
one-fourth as many days as had those 
in the lowest 15 per cent. Such a result 
would be expected by all teachers. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
influences other than the fact of ab- 
sence itself have weight in this connec- 
tion. Ill health often causes both ab- 
sence and poor marks; parental indif- 
ference might be a common cause of 
both; and the necessity to earn money 
might contribute to both absence and 
poor marks. 

Frequency of dating —Frequent dat- 
ing was rather more common among 
Poor students than among good ones. 
No pupil who reported having had, on 
the average, more than three dates a 
week during the Junior and the Senior 
years was found in the upper group, 
although several of the superior stu- 
dents, to the writer’s knowledge, had 


been “going steady” for a year or 
more. 

Outside employment—Working for 
pay seemed to have great significance 
with respect to the marks received. 
Students in the lower group had been 
working four or five times as many 
hours per week, on the average, as had 
the best students. It might be thought 
that poor living conditions to be found 
in homes from which came the young 
people who worked most hours a week 
could account for the poor school 
work. In the case of many pupils, 
however, who worked fifteen or more 
hours a week, there was no financial 
need; the children worked because the 
parents considered work for pay to be 
an excellent preparation for adult life. 
Since few young people brought up in 
highly work-conscious homes planned 
to go to college, the stimulus of rank in 
class, teacher recommendations for 
college entrance, and similar incen- 
tives was lacking to them. There was 
no clear indication that doing a mod- 
erate amount of work for pay, up to 
ten hours weekly, had an effect on 
school marks. However, little work 
outside school was reported by pupils 
in the top 5 per cent of the classes. 

Study at home-—The number of 
hours a week spent on school work at 
home had a high correlation with 
school marks. The pupils in the top 5 
per cent of the classes reported from 
ten to twenty hours of homework per 
week, while those in the bottom 5 per 
cent rarely studied at home for more 
than two hours, or so, per week. In 
general, the upper group spent about 
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five times as many hours on homework 
as did those with inferior marks. 

No class of the eight studied showed 
a departure from the trends reported 
by the writer. This fact lends consid- 
erable validity to the several state- 
ments made. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although, in drawing conclusions 
from the data given above, we must 
avoid falling into that most common 
of errors in thinking, post hoc, ergo, 
propter hoc, and although the study 
lacks some of the requirements for 
statistical reliability, it seems highly 
probable that possessing high intelli- 
gence, giving extensive service, at- 
tending school regularly, restricting 
dating to eight or ten times a month, 
not working for pay more than ten 
hours a week, and engaging in a con- 
siderable amount of regular home- 
work are conditions having rather 
high correlations with school marks, 
And, according to this study, it seems 
equally probable that living with both 


natural parents, having brothers or 
sisters, belonging to a “fraternity” or 
“sorority,” attending church or syna- 
gogue regularly, holding membership 
in an organization with religious af- 
filiation, having a quiet place to study, 
and coming from a wealthy or from a 
financially poor family have little or 
no relation to school marks. ; 

If teachers will adapt their assign- 
ments and individual teaching tech- 
niques to the intelligence of their 
pupils, if an extensive school service 
setup is provided, if regular attend- 
ance is insisted on, if too frequent dat- 
ing is prevented, if adequate home- 
work is secured, and if excessive work- 
ing on out-of-school jobs is denied, it 
would appear that the school and the 
school community will have provided 
optimum conditions for good school- 
work. In other than these matters, the 
quality of school marks will doubtless 
be determined by the general tone an 
educational morale of the school, the 
community, and the individual homes 
from whichithe boys and girls come- 
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THE COMMUNITY-COLLEGE MOVEMENT 
IN CANADA 


S. V. MARTORANA 


State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


gh en development of junior colleges 
or community colleges in the 
United States has become clearly de- 
fined as a concrete educational move- 
ment, which has extended over a pe- 
riod of more than fifty years and has 
resulted in the establishment of some 
six hundred institutions which iden- 
tify themselves with the movement. 
Furthermore, certain definite social 
and economic forces which 
brought about the emergence of com- 
munity colleges have been identified 
and analyzed by students of the out- 
growth.! 

The same social, economic, and edu- 


cational pressures which stimulated 


the development of junior colleges in 


the United States apparently have 


have 


1See the following references: 

a) Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College 
Movement. New York: Ginn & Co., 1925. 

b) Walter C. Eells, The Junior College. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifin Co., 1931. 

c) Leonard V. Koos, Integrating High School 
and College. New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 

d) John A. Sexson and John W. Harbeson, 
The New American College. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1946. 

e) Jesse P. Bogue, Th 
New York: McGraw-Hill B 


e Community College. 
ook Co., Inc., 1950. 
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been operative in Canada. The results 
of the widespread and advanced tech- 
nological practices in industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture can be seen in- 
creasingly in the latter nation. Popula- 
tion changes similar to those which 
have occurred in the United States 
have taken place in Canada. There, 
also, secondary-school educational op- 
portunity for youth has been popu- 
larized to a high degree. As a result, an 
increasingly larger fraction of the 
college-age population is becoming 
eligible for post-high-school educa- 
tion. 

Cumulatively, these factors are in- 
fluencing Canadian education so that 
increasing numbers of localities are 
reviewing the feasibility and desira- 
bility of establishing junior colleges or 
community colleges. This article pre- 
sents a brief account of the present 
extent of development of the com- 
munity-college movement in Canada, 
some evidences of newer and wider 
interest in the movement, and some 
suggestions whereby the program in 
Canada can profit from the experience 
of the fifty-year-old junior-college 
movement in the United States. 
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PAST DEVELOPMENT AND 
PRESENT STATUS 


The junior-college movement in 
Canada has not been a spectacular 
one. Earliest reference to a Canadian 
junior college made in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, official organ of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, appeared in June, 1931, in an 
article describing the Canadian Junior 
College—a college which was being 
operated under the auspices of the 
Seventh Day Adventist Church in 
Alberta. Opened originally as a sec- 
ondary school, the institution in 1919 
took action to provide the first courses 
of a college program, and facilities 
were added for operation of a junior 
college in conjunction with the sec- 
ondary program.2 

The directory of junior colleges, 
which has been published annually 
since 1931 by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, provides scant 
information on the Canadian junior- 
college movement before 1943. No 
report at all on Canada was included 
in the first directory, published in 
January, 1931. The 1932 directory, 
however, reported the presence of 
three institutions: Canadian Junior 
College at College Heights, Lacombe, 
Alberta; Oshawa Missionary College 
at Oshawa, Ontario; and Saskatoon 
Junior College, in Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan. The first two institutions 
were under the auspices of the Seventh 
Day Adventist Church, and the third 
was controlled by the Lutheran 


2“The Junior College World,” Junior College 
Journal, I (June, 1931), 567. 
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Church. All three were reported to be 
coeducational schools. Other informa- 
tion given was that Oshawa Mission- 
ary College had been organized as a 
junior college in 1916 and that Cana- 
dian Junior College had an enrolment 
of forty-eight college students and 
sixty-seven high-school students in its 
six-year plan of organization. 

The directories of 1933 and 1934 
carried the same information as had 
the 1932 issue, except that no mention 
was made of Saskatoon Junior Col- 
lege. In 1935, the directory reported 
enrolments of thirty-seven college stu- 
dents at Canadian Junior College and 
twenty-one college students at Osh- 
awa Missionary College. No reports 
on junior colleges outside the United 
States were included in the directories 
published from 1936 through 1943. 
The directory released in 1944 men- 
tioned only a Cuban institution. ; 

When, in 1945, the directory again 
carried Canadian junior colleges, nei- 
ther Canadian Junior College, Oshawa 
Missionary College, nor Saskatoon 
Junior College appeared on the list, 
and none of the three has been in- 
cluded in any of the later directories. 
Whatever the reason for their disap- 
pearance from the list, these institu- 
tions, for at least a few years, "E 
identified as part of the communi aA 
college movement in Canada and SA 
be given credit, therefore, as harbi j 
gers of a broader but later psn 
ment. Moreover, such a a age 
especially justified by the fact of 
available reports, fragmentary we the 
they are, on the curriculums 0 


Xe 
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three colleges indicate that they were 
indeed attempting to meet particular 
needs of youth and adults in the local 
communities. 

The Junior College Directory, 1952, 
the latest published by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges at the 
time of this writing, lists six Canadian 
institutions. They are Alma College in 
St. Thomas, Ontario; Campion Col- 
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been in operation as junior colleges for 
a relatively long time. The initial year 
of operation of one is reported to be 
1905; one other began in 1917; and 
the remaining four, by 1933. 
Speculatively, it may be presumed 
that, when steps were being taken at 
these institutions toward establish- 
ment of junior-college offerings, these 
steps were believed to be develop- 


TABLE 1 
DESCRIPTIVE DATA PERTAINING TO SIX JUNIOR COLLEGES IN CANADA* 
Lower 
Year Grades College 
College Organ- Type Control Affiliated Grades 
ized with Included 
College 
ee SE 
Alma... 1930 | Women United Church | IX-XI MI 
of Canada ieri x 
C ion. ...| 1917 | Men Catholic -X 
a es in “*| 1926 | Coeducational Lutheran IX-XI XI 
Mount Royal... -- 1930 | Coeducational United Church | X-XII | XM 
of Canada 
Nova Scotia Agri- 3 y . 
Itural.....-+- 1905 | Coeducational Public XI-XII xm 
Prince of Wales. „| 1933 Coeducational | Public XI-XII | XII-XIV 


* Source: 1951-52 annual bulletins of ea 


of each institution. 


lege and Luther College in Regina, 
Saskatchewan; Mount Royal College 
in Calgary, Alberta; Nova Scotia 


Agricultural College in Truro, Nova 
Scotia; and Prince of Wales College in 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 
Data as to their scope, organization, 
and origin are presented in Table 1. 
Several important facts about the 
Canadian junior-college movement 
appear in these data. One is that, al- 
though these institutions have been 
listed only recently in the directories 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, they are reported to have 


ch college and correspondence with administrative heads 


ments of interest and import only to 
the local area. Unaware, therefore, 
that the procedures under way could 
relate them to a more pervasive edu- 
cational movement, these colleges 
took no action to become identified as 
part of the junior-college movement 
either in Canada or in the United 
States. Since this movement has be- 
come more clearly defined and has at- 
tracted widespread attention in the 
United States, England, and a num- 
ber of other nations, it may well be 
that more and more institutions not 
yet so identified will become cognizant 
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that they, too, are a part of this im- 
portant educational movement and so 
publicize themselves. 

A second significant point to be ob- 
served from the material shown in 
Table 1 is that the junior-college 
movement in Canada has thus far 
been predominantly a development of 
private institutions. Four of the six 
currently listed in the directory are 
under private auspices—all of them 
religious denominations. It will be re- 
called that all three of the institutions 
already described in this article were 
also church-related schools. In the 
United States, too, the early emer- 
gence of junior colleges was character- 
ized by a predominance of privately 
controlled schools, Only as recently as 
1948 did the number of publicly con- 
trolled institutions listed in the direc- 


tory exceed the number under private 
auspices. 


RELATION TO THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


Very important to note is the fact 
that every one of the Canadian insti- 
tutions has a secondary-school pro- 
gram associated with it. Three of the 
six schools listed in Table 1 are asso- 
ciated with secondary schools reaching 
down to the ninth year of schooling, 
One has Grades X-XII, and two have 
Grades XI and XII. 

Before a clear concept can be held 
of the necessity for junior colleges in 
Canada to associate with lower sec- 
ondary schools, some understanding 
of the pattern of organization of upper 
secondary and higher education in the 
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Dominion is needed. Although the 
lack of uniformity of grade numbering 
between the school systems of the sev- 
eral provinces is confusing, the gen- 
eral practice in Canada is to consider 
the twelfth year of schooling as the 
equivalent of the first year of higher 
education or university work. This is 
so even though the twelfth year is 
commonly given as part of the local 
school system program. The universi- 
ty maintains close and constant super- 
vision of the offerings, subject con- 
tent, and methods of instruction in the 
twelfth year, and a check is always 
made by requiring students to pass 
matriculation examinations at the end 
of the eleventh and twelfth years. 
Three more years of university work 
are offered at the university campus 
When this is completed, the Bachelor's 
degree is granted. Thus in Canada the 
Bachelor’s degree is earned by quali- 
fied students normally at the end of 
fifteen years of schooling (the usual 
Junior year of college in the United 
States), rather than at the end of six- 
teen years of schooling as in the 
United States. . 

Correspondence with the executive 
director of each of the colleges listed 
in Table 1 has confirmed that all but 
Prince of Wales College offer only the 
first collegiate year of schooling 85 
labeled in the American system. The 
high-school and university program 0? 
Prince Edward Island is reported e 
be comparable to that in the Unite 
States. 

When the relations between “4 
lower levels of schooling and the u” 
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versity level in Canada are under- 
stood, it becomes apparent why only 
one of the six junior colleges listed in 
Table 1 offers work beyond the thir- 
teenth year. If the junior colleges 
were to offer fourteenth-year work as 
is done in United States institutions, 
they would be taking over two of the 
three years of work beyond the twelfth 
year usually considered prerequisite 
for the Baccalaureate degree. Whether 
or not this could be defended in terms 
of the meaning and value of the Bach- 
elor’s degree, it is highly unlikely that 
such a development could readily take 
place in most provinces of Canada, 
since each university is a strongly 
established institution. 

Because the twelfth year of school- 
ing is already strongly established as a 
part of existing local school programs, 
it is also unlikely that the junior col- 
leges in Canada will detach the twelfth 
year from the local systems to become 
separate two-year institutions offering 
the twelfth and thirteenth years, com- 
parable to institutions which have be- 
come separate two-year institutions 
and offer the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years in the United States. 

From these observations it seems 
likely that in Canada, even more than 
in the United States, junior colleges 
are likely to develop as extensions of 
secondary-school programs in the local 
school systems. Strong potentialities 
exist, therefore, for fundamental plan- 
ning of an integrated, well-articulated 
educational program through all the 
secondary and lower-college years. 
Such planning, if directed toward the 


accomplishment of sound educational 
service to both youth and adults in the 
community, could well result in the 
development of a community-college 
service of the highest order. 


SIZE AND SCOPE OF INSTITUTIONS 


The Canadian junior colleges, like 
most of those in the United States, are 
typically small institutions. In Table 
2 are shown the total enrolment fig- 
ures for the six colleges currently listed 
in the directory of junior colleges. Two 
of the six have fewer than 100 students 
enrolled; two others have fewer than 
150; and only one has more than 
1,000. When it is noted that the 
median total enrolment in the 597 
junior colleges listed in the Junior 
College Directory, 1952, was computed 
to be 308.7 students, the figures rela- 
tive to the Canadian institutions are 
not at all surprising. 

Study of Table 2 also reveals that 
Canadian institutions experienced a 
spurt upward in enrolments after 
World War II, similar to that which 
occurred in the United States. All but 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College re- 
ported larger numbers of students for 
1946-47 than for any of the preceding 
years. Except for Mount Royal, this 
level of enrolments continued into 
1947-48, Prince of Wales College ex- 
periencing a decided increase that 
year over the one preceding. From 
that point to the last year reported, 
however, enrolment figures are er- 
ratic, showing Mount Royal con- 
siderably increased in size; Alma Col- 
lege, Nova Scotia Agricultural Col- 
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lege, and Prince of Wales College 
much smaller; and Campion and 
Luther relatively unchanged. 
Analysis of the offerings of the six 
junior colleges as described in the 
catalogues discloses that most are 
striving to provide both general and 
vocational training for students who 
attend. Commercial and business cur- 
riculums were listed by four of the 
schools, agriculture by two, and only 
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community college, in a particular 
locality was the primary objective; 
and third, other concrete measures 
have been taken toward, or interest 
has been evidenced in, establishment 
of the community-college or junior- 
college type of educational institu- 
tions in specific locations. Only brief il- 
lustrations of each of these types of ev- 
idence can be presented in this article. 

Organizational recommendations.— 


TABLE 2 


TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN SIX JUNIOR COLLEGES IN CANADA* 


Scuoo YEAR 

COLLEGE e—a TŘ 
1943-44 | 1944-45 | 1945-46 | 1946-47 | 1947-48 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 

T PETTER E 129} | 129 | 300 | 300 164| 137| 137 
Campis Taa aleea 10} 70 70 93 90 8l 
aea a šot] 208 | 223 | 227 219| 214| 225 
Mount Royal... ét | 735 | 845 | 936 | 835 | 1,135] 1,184] 1,138 
Nova Scotia Agricul- à s "3 
MOB, mu sconanersaasecor era | ves: cts ots. wel Sakae aa 13+ 204 20: 8 y 
Prince of Wales......|........ 122¢ | 143 188 297 145 620 124 


* Source of information is the Junior College Directory, 
Colleges, 1945-52. 


F jor 
1945 through 1952. Washington: American Association of Juni 


t Enrolment figure at year of first report on the institution indicated. 


one institution described an array of 
course offerings which was clearly 
limited to a university-transfer pro- 
gram. 

RECENT INDICATIONS OF INTEREST 


Within the past decade or so, evi- 
dences of a heightened interest in 
promotion of community colleges in 
Canada have appeared. These have 
been of three types: first, recommen- 
dations have been made by educa- 
tional leaders in the Dominion either 
in writing or in speeches; second, 
studies have been conducted in which 
consideration of a junior college, or 


At the conclusion of a comprehensive 
and exhaustive analysis of the content 
covered, methods used, and grade- 
level organization of present-day edu- 
cation in Canada and other countries, 
such as Great Britain, France, Sout 
Africa, and New Zealand, the Roy 
Commission on Education in Ontat!? 
in 1950 stated: 

34. We therefore recommend that the edik 


= i ges aS 
cational system be organised in three stage 


follows: cg 
. 3 isin. 
G) Elementary Education, ara 
nursery schools and kindergartens W ro- 
established, together with a six-grade P 
gram ending at age twelve; 


E 
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(ii) Secondary Education, comprising a 
four-grade program, ending at about age 
sixteen; 

(iii) Further Education, comprising allpost- 
secondary education to be offered in junior 
colleges and technical institutes, as well as 
apprenticeship training and part-time educa- 
tion. 


„Later in the report, the following 
specific recommendations concerning 
the plan of organization and adminis- 
tration of junior colleges were made: 


49. The general pattern to be followed 
under the reorganized system will be a 6-4-3 
plan, that is, six grades of elementary educa- 
tion followed by four grades of secondary 
and by three grades of junior college. . . . 

51. Accordingly we recommend (a) that 
local education authorities be required to 
establish and operate junior colleges, or jun- 
ior-college departments in conjunction with 
secondary schools, providing two-year uni- 
versity-preparatory and vocational courses, 
and, where the need is demonstrated and 
it is physically and economically possible 
to do so, three-year university-preparatory 
courses, preferably in a junior college oper- 
ated as a distinct unit, for all students resi- 
dent in their areas who have qualified for en- 


trance and desire to attend.‘ 


The last quotation reminds the 
reader once more that in the Canadian 
scheme of education the eleventh and 
twelfth years are considered univer- 
sity-preparatory years. The three-year 
university-preparatory program which 
is specified refers, therefore, to the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth years 
of schooling. Thus, the junior-college 

3 Report of the Royal Commission on Education 
in Ontario, 1950, pp- 52-53- Toronto, Canada: 
Baptist Johnston, Printer to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, 1950- 


4 Ibid., p. 57. 


unit intended in the recommended or- 
ganization is one encompassing the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
years, these years to be organized and 
administered, wherever possible, as 
distinct and integral units. 

Consideration of potential junior col- 
leges—In 1943, several years before 
the Royal Commission made its re- 
port, W. P. Percival, at the time presi- 
dent of the Canada and Newfound- 
land Education Associations, made a 
report which indicated his vision of 
the promise of junior colleges in Can- 
ada. He advocated the establishment 
of junior colleges as part of the public 
school systems and recommended 
flexibility of operation and organiza- 
tion in order that they could be made 
to fit best into different provincial 
educational plans. Recognizing the 
validity of the “community-college 
concept,” he also suggested that cur- 
riculums be adapted to the needs of 
local communities and that they pro- 
vide, in addition, a cultural setting for 
the locality. He pointed out the desir- 
ability of junior colleges in some 150 
centers in the Dominion and felt that 
each institution ought to include at 
least three of the following depart- 
ments: college-preparatory, commer- 
cial, agricultural, industrial, and home 
economics.® 

More recently, Dr. J. C. Jonason, 
superintendent of the Clover Bar 
School Division in Alberta, completed 


5 W, P, Percival, “Canada Plans for a Junior 
College or Advanced Secondary School,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXVII (November, 1943), 44-45. 
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a comprehensive study of the achieve- 
ments of larger units of administration 
in the province. At the end of his re- 
port he states some new objectives for 
the school divisions. He recommends 
as a most urgent and feasible change 
in Alberta’s educational system the 
establishment of regional high schools 
or junior college-high schools for a 
large portion of the students who do 
not plan to go on to university work. 
Provision of functional courses in vo- 
cational and technical training at the 
junior-college level is a specific part of 
his recommendations.’ 

Other measures.—More direct ac- 
tion toward establishment of a com- 
munity college was taken by the 
school authorities in Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, Canada. In the summer of 
1951, this writer was retained to con- 
duct a comprehensive survey con- 
sidering the feasibility of establish- 
ment of a community-college program 
as part of the educational services of 
the local schools. As a result of the 
survey, a community-college plan for 
the locality was projected and de- 
scribed in the survey report.” It has 
been widely distributed, and com- 
munity action on the recommenda- 
tions proposed has been under way for 
some time. 

A number of other localities in 
Canada with a real interest in com- 


© J. C. Jonason, ‘Larger Units of Administra- 
tion,” Alberta School Trustee, XXI (November, 
1951), 10-11. 


78. V. Martorana, A Community College Plan 
for Lethbridge, Alberta. Lethbridge, Alberta: Stu- 


dent Body of Lethbridge Collegiate Institute, 
1951. 
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munity-college education have come 
to the attention of the writer. Through 
correspondence with the proper au- 
thorities in each case, some informa- 
tion on their community-college de- 
velopments has been secured. 

At Port Arthur, Ontario, Lakehead 
Technical Institute has been in opera- 
tion since 1948. Under the auspices of 
the Department of Education of the 
Province of Ontario, it offers courses 
in two divisions: the technical insti- 
tute and the university division. The 
technical institute courses are terminal 
and of two years’ duration; whereas 
the university division offers only the 
first-year courses in six areas: arts, 
applied sciences, forestry, forest en- 
gineering, commerce, and household 
science. The courses can be completed 
at any university in Ontario. 

Xavier Junior College in Sydney» 
Nova Scotia, a church-related private 
institution, has been in operation 
since September, 1951. In addition t9 
the university-transfer courses, whic? 
are offered in affiliation with Sb 
Francis Xavier University, Antigo- 
nish, Nova Scotia, evening courses for 
adults are offered in such fields aS 
business, home economics, and chil 
guidance. . 

Considerable community ae” 
of the feasibility of a community © 
lege has been conducted at Red Dee t 
Alberta. No institutional developmen 
has emerged as yet. Some programs of 
adult-education areas, however, ha t 
been carried on at the Red ae 
schools in collaboration with the i 
versity of Alberta. These steps 


AA 
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viewed by the administration of the 
school system there as preliminary to 
the setting-up of a community college 
in the locality. It is quite possible that 
similar stirrings of interest and ac- 
tivity are present in other Canadian 
localities without having come to the 
attention of students of the move- 


ment. 

The final illustration of the growing 
interest in community colleges to be 
reported in this article is the Calgary 
branch of the University of Alberta. 
This school, in operation since 1945, 
is of special significance, for it evi- 
dences the breadth of view and leader- 
ship being exercised by the University 
of Alberta in community-college edu- 
cation in Alberta. At first, only the 
Faculty of Education offered courses 
there. In the summer of 1951 this 
center was expanded to include the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, thus 
allowing high-school students of a 
wide variety of interests to take one 
year of university work at the branch. 
This action, plus the hearty expression 
of willingness on the part of university 
officials to co-operate in measures 
taken by the local school authorities 
to set up a public community college 
in Lethbridge, indicates that the Uni- 
versity of Alberta is adopting a for- 
ward-looking plan of encouragement 
of community colleges in the province. 
This policy was clearly demonstrated 
in the participation of university 
functionaries who met with Leth- 
bridge school authorities and other in- 
terested persons in connection with 
the survey completed in 1951. 
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CANADA’S OPPORTUNITY 


Two community-college movements 
are in progress on the North American 
continent. Though springing from 
similar social, economic, and educa- 
tional causes and contributing to simi- 
lar goals, the two are dissimilar with 
respect to time and stage of develop- 
ment. That in the United States has 
been under way for more than fifty 
years and, at least in certain states, is 
taking more or less definite form. That 
in Canada is largely yet to be formu- 
lated. Actual institutional develop- 
ments have taken place in only a 
handful of localities. The time is op- 
portune and the situation permissive, 
therefore, for basic planning by Ca- 
nadian educators and lay leaders who 
wish to provide an enlightened and 
sound foundation for future provision 
of widespread community-college edu- 
cational opportunity throughout the 
Dominion. 

Three suggestions can be advanced 
for the guidance of Canadian leader- 
ship in proceeding with deliberations 
preliminary to formulating a general 
policy or plan for the community-col- 
lege movement in Canada. These sug- 
gestions are (1) identify clearly the 
basic purposes which a well-founded 
community-college movement in Can- 
ada will fulfil, (2) formulate principles 
of procedure to be followed in imple- 
menting the establishment of com- 
munity colleges consistent with the 
objectives and mode of operation of 
existing locally supported public edu- 
cational systems, and (3) review and 
analyze the experience of community 
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colleges in the United States for in- 
sight into possible solutions to diffi- 
culties which may be encountered in 
Canada. 

The history of community colleges 
in the United States can then be used, 
not necessarily as something to be 
copied and relocated in Canada, but 
rather as a long-range laboratory dem- 
onstration of the relative merit, or 
lack of merit, of different schemes 
conceived and tried out to accomplish 
the purposes of further education of 
youth and adults in local communi- 
ties. Such an understanding achieved 
in the study and planning prelimi- 
nary to action can well forestall the 
crippling crystallization of an educa- 
tional movement ill-adapted to, if not 
actually deterrent of, the accomplish- 
ment of desired objectives. Once 
adopted in an educational system, 
patterns of organization and control, 
schemes of financial support, and 
types of physical facilities are exceed- 
ingly difficult to change or displace, as 
the history of education in the United 
States and elsewhere has clearly 
proved. The report of the Royal Com- 
mission cited earlier is good evidence 
that sound planning for further educa- 
tion in Canada is in process. The 
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Canadian community-college move- 
ment is in a fine position to profit 
from the many good things defined by 
the American community colleges, 
which have pioneered the idea, with- 
out being impeded or weakened by 
the errors which have been made in 
the United States and the shortcom- 
ings which have resulted. 

In 1948 the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers formulated 
a concept of community-college edu- 
cation which, for some states and 
localities in the United States, is 
idealistic more than realistic under 
present circumstances because of 1m- 
peding educational developments 
which have already taken place. The 
school officers advocated a program of 
public education encompassing the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years 0 
schooling, free and accessible to all the 
Students to be served, comprehensive 
in its offerings, and closely articulated 
with the preceding public school p°- 
grams which support it.’ Perhaps 1” 
Canada, where many great things at 
in the offing, this ideal in educatio? 
will also be achieved. 

®“Education for the Thirteenth and Four- 


teenth Years,” School Life, XXX (June, 1948) 
13-18. 


HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH—CAN WE JUSTIFY IT AS 
A COLLEGE-ADMISSION REQUIREMENT?! 


MELVIN A. ANGELL 


Naval Personnel Research Unit, San Diego, California 


A “potsHots” have sporadi- 
cally been fired at institutions of 
higher learning which require for ad- 
mission units of specified high-school 
subject areas, English being numbered 
among the most venerable of admis- 
sion requirements. Leonard,” in 1945, 
pointed out that 9.4 specific entrance 
courses were still being required by 
colleges and universities but that these 
could not be justified by pertinent re- 
search findings. Borow,' of Pennsylva- 
nia State College; Milligan, Lins, and 
Little,t at the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Dixon,‘ at the University of Mis- 

‘The opinions expressed are those of the 


author solely, are unofficial, and do not neces- 
Sarily represent those of any branch of the 
United States Navy. 
2J. Paul Leonard, ‘‘Can We Face the Evi- 
A 27 
dence on College-Entrance Requirements? 
School Review, LIIT (June, 1945), 332-34. 

3 Henry Borow, «Psychometric Study of 
Non-intellectual Factors in College.” Unpub- 
lished Doctor’s dissertation, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1945. 

1E. E. Milligan, L. Josep! 
Little, “The Success of Non-High-School cad 
ates in Degree Programs at the University © 
Wisconsin,” School and Society, LXVII (Janu- 


ary 10, 1948), 27-29. 
ë Paul I, Dixon, “Scholastic Achievement of 
i University of Mis- 


h Lins, and Kenneth 


x 


souri; and Benz,® at the University of 
Arkansas—all made studies which 
throw doubt on the validity of existing 
admission practices. It is probable 
that studies similar to these caused 
Henry’ to conclude that there seems 
to be virtually no evidence to support 
the traditional college policy of requir- 
ing for admission previous instruction 
in certain high-school subjects or cred- 
it for a specific number of units in 


these subjects. 


STATISTICAL LIMITATIONS 


It appears that all too frequently 
the status quo in admission practice is 
based on criteria which contain one or 
both of two statistical limitations. 
These can be termed the limitations of 


souri on the Basis of Performance on Tests of 
General Educational Development.” Unpub- 
lished Doctor’s dissertation, University of Mis- 
souri, 1948. 

6 Harry E. Benz, ‘‘Students Entering College 
without Credit in High-School Mathematics,” 
School Review (June, 1946), 334-41. 

1E. R. Henry, ‘Predicting Success in Col- 
lege and University,” Handbook of Applied 
Psychology, p. 451. Edited by D. H. Fryer and 
E. R. Henry. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
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a general average and the limitations 
of a single variable. 

The general average.—It is evident 

that a general average, such as a high- 
school grade-point average, masks the 
differentiating ability of the separate 
elements averaged. The significance of 
weak or negative elements is bolstered 
by the strong, positive elements. The 
strong, positive elements, on the other 
hand, are emasculated to mediocrity 
by the weak or negative elements. 
This masking often results in a series 
of non sequitur generalities. For ex- 
ample, it can be shown that successful 
college students generally have re- 
ceived good marks in high-school 
English. Therefore, it is often assumed 
that good marks in high-school Eng- 
lish (the more, the better, of course) 
must be a prerequisite to success in all 
college areas. The logical fallacy can 
be even more clearly seen by presum- 
ing that, since it can be shown that 
college students are, on the average, 
taller and heavier than their noncol- 
lege counterparts, there should be a 
general height and weight entrance re- 
quirement. 

The single variable —Innumerable 
examples of the single variable can be 
found in the literature, which abounds 
with zero-order correlation coefficients 
between numerous variables and col- 
lege success. Unfortunately these zero- 
order correlation coefficients are gen- 
erally so low as virtually to preclude 
any differential application of the var- 
iables. It is questionable whether very 
many persons react in direction or in 
degree because of a single variable. It 
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is much safer to assume that complex 
human reactions are influenced by nu- 
merous associated variables which 
vary in magnitude and influence. For 
example, a student may fail in engi- 
neering but subsequently succeed in 
dentistry. Why? Only by the integrat- 
ed use of weighted variables can so im- 
portant a reaction as success or failure 
in a college area be determined with 
any acceptable degree of accuracy. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
INGTON STUDY 


Purpose.—The University of Wash- 
ington, like many of its sister-institu- 
tions, has admission requirements of 
specific numbers of units in the hig F 
school subject areas, such as English. 
The administration of the University, 
being aware that admission require- 
ments of specific high-school subjects 
have been under attack for some ote 
established a Bureau of Admission 
Research for the purpose of analyz! a 
the University’s admission regu!" 2 
ments. In 1949-50 the writer partic- 
pated in one of the several studies se 
ducted by this bureau. The purp po 
this particular study were (1) to ev on 
ate the general and specific admiss! = 
requirements at the University, Ha 
develop a method for predicting ene 
demic success in twenty-six a 
areas as well as general university ai 
cess, and (3) to determine the Ta 
cy of the predictions from enn Fe 
variables as contained in multipte 
gression equations. 

Procedure. —Derived beta 
cients were used as the means of €V 


coefli- 
alu- 
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ating the variables. The variables were 
the specific high-school subject units 
required for admission, namely, 
(1) English, (2) mathematics, (3) for- 
eign language, (4) social science, 
(5) natural science, and (6) electives, 
plus (7) the Q (quantitative) score and 
(8) the Z (linguistic) score of the 
American Council of Education Psy- 
chological Examination, one of the en- 
trance examinations given at the Uni- 
versity. 

Some of the general procedures in 
obtaining the statistical results were 


as follows: 


1. A class of 2,243 students who entered 
the University as Freshmen in the fall of 
1947 was selected, with the qualification that 
all students must be graduates of American 
high schools. 

2. From their high-school transcripts, 
grade-point averages for English, mathemat- 
ics, foreign language, social science, natural 
science, and electives were computed and re- 
corded for each student on individual data 
sheets. 

3. Each student’s Q and Z scores on the 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination were re- 
corded on these data sheets. 

4, From the college transcripts of the 
2,243 students, the grade-point average for 
each student for each college subject was 
computed, and each average was recorded on 
the individual data sheets. 

5. Using the data sheets as the sou: 
formation, 27 nine-variable regression equa- 
puted by the partial-correla- 
correlation techniques- 


rce of in- 


tions were com| 


tion and the multiple- 
These equations contributed 27 sets of B co- 


efficients. The high-school grade-point aver- 
the Q and L scores on the Psycho- 
mination were the eight variables 
used in the partial and multiple formulas for 
predicting the grade-point averages In the 
University generally and in the twenty-six 


ages and 
logical Exa 
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specific subject areas. The multiple correla- 
tions were corrected for chance errors. The 
amounts of correction were negligible. 

6. As a check on the multiple correlations, 
predicted averages in college were then com- 
puted and correlated with the achieved col- 
lege averages. (The zero-order correlation co- 
efficients obtained were virtually identical 
with the corresponding multiple-correlation 
coefficients.) 

DATA DERIVED 


A considerable amount of data per- 
taining to the admission requirement 
of high-school English was derived. 
The University of Washington uni- 
formly requires for admission three 
units of high-school English, no mat- 
ter what the projected major subject. 
The foremost assumption underlying 
such a requirement must be that there 
is a distinct and positive relation be- 
tween high-school English and the col- 
lege subject area for which it is re- 
quired for admission. It seems logical 
that this is the only really legitimate, 
justifiable basis for the requirement. 
It also seems logical that the oft-re- 
peated justification of any specific col- 
lege requirement (“We feel that every 
student should have ‘such and such’ 
number of high-school credits.”) be- 
comes nothing more than a tradition, 
superstition, cliché, or “vested inter- 
est,” if it is not supported by measur- 
able evidence. 

Table 1, which indicates the value 
of high-school English in predicting 
success in specific college subjects as 
well as in university work as a whole, 
provides evidence that high-school 
English, as it is at present organized, is 
a questionable requirement for many 
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subject areas at the University. It is 
acknowledge that the 8 coefficients 
listed have small degrees of error and 
that the standard errors were not cal- 
culated, nor were tests of significance 
applied to any of the results. However, 
the number of cases used was large 
enough in most of the subjects so that 
the standard errors would be extreme- 
ly small. It is also acknowledged that 
some of the £ coefficients may be the 
result of the action of suppressor vari- 
ables. Nevertheless, the results seem 
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to justify a searching inquiry into the 
practice of requiring exactly three 
units of high-school English for virtu- 
ally all college subjects. 

It will be noted from a study of the 
table that, in twelve of the twenty-six 
areas, the partial correlations with 
high-school English grade-point aver- 
ages are negative. In addition, the 
partial-correlation coefficients are gen- 
erally very low, although positive. The 
highest partial correlation was .141 be- 
tween high-school English and college 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* BETWEEN SUCCESS IN 
COLLEGE SUBJECTS AND ACHIEVEMENT IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Zero-Order| Partial | Multi Ë i- | Standard 
College Subject with Number | Correla- | Correla- Calan : See <<. Error 0 
Which Correlated of Cases tion tion tion Estimate 
ra Tiao oa [Rians .. a| bnsa oo oil Baas +. +8 | aan 77% 
All-universityaverage..| 2,243 | .495 .055 | .629 3 o70 | -558 
Anthropology.........| "603 | 1438 057 | 1556 TE ‘077 | 16 
Architecture. | asa | 433 069) 317 | 1103] = 110]  -624 
S al 338 200 -004 | 7321 | —‘007]} —.006| 6% 
Botany... 198 | 1399 ‘021 | 570 038 | — .027| -8% 
Chemistry............ 752 349 066) .577 | —.130| —-o91| -72 
Economics and business| 1,125 -403 -0003 555 = “001 —.001 7157 
271 -110 142] 1495 | —i240| —.204| -114 
2,005 -487 -141 | 1588 “188 1192 | -538 
F 166 -294 -089 | 554 | —ii64| —.134| -665 
Foreign language...... 619 -397 -033 .488 069 .045 948 
Forestry......... 80 | 1452 -138 | 1617 ‘196 | 163] -67 
Geography.. 650 -281 -026| .451 | —.052| —:039| -12 
Geology. . 475 -338 :022 | 1477 | —=.0s | —.034| x809 
History... .. ne 583 -344 -007 | 1448 -012 Oa) A 
Home economics. . 283 346 -070 -424 -136 110 ohh 
Journalism. ...... 107 -269 050] 422 .116 -084| : 130 
Mathematics. 848 0314 -041 | 520 | —.077 | —.059 A 
Music....... 320 222 -017 | 1325 .032 -027 | “sot 
Pharmacy. . 84 | —.028 171 .408 —.271 | — -238 “762 
Philosophy. 222 | 1407 058| 576 ‘t16| 081| -360 
Physics........ 453 - 260 042 -487 —.096 | —-064 “720 
Political science. 369 -400 .024 | 504 -047 .039 | “795 
Psychology. .... 1,255 -356 -003 | 486 -006 -004 | -770 
Sociology... 959 -376 -052 566 —.125 | —.088 “786 
LONG a ETETE 469 -407 -019 -585 040 027 i 


* į represents, in turn, the college subject areas as 
in high-school En; 


jint a n 
i shown i ji y the grade-point © ages 
ish; 2, the grade-point average in high-school the left-hand column; 1 represents the g! g 


n lani 


l 
4, the average in Ezk school social science; 5, the aven 


-school mathematics; 3, the average in high-school fore} hool ea 


, 1-sch rage in high-: ience; 6, the average in hi 
tives; 7, the Q (quantitative) score on the American Council on E Aap natural aadi 6, the 


score on the American Council on Education Psychological Exa; 


mination. 


ducation Psychological Examination; 8, the 


S (Linguist 
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English. The lowest partial correla- 
tions were: with engineering, —.142; 
with pharmacy, —.171. The partial- 
correlation coefficients for the other 
twenty-three! areas ranged between 
the two extremes, .141 and —.171. 

The zero-order correlation coeffi- 
cients ranged from a high of .495 be- 
tween high-school English and all-uni- 
versity average to —.028 between 
high-school English and pharmacy. 
Architecture and engineering had very 
low zero-order correlation coefficients. 
The large differences between the 
zero-order and the partial-correlation 
coefficients are examples of the curse 
of the single variable in the prediction 
of college success. Most of the magni- 
tude of the zero-order coefficients 
seems to have been due to the com- 
monality of the elements in English 
and the other high-school subjects. 
This seems to be the case with the all- 
university average. 

An analysis of the 6 coefficients 
(used to evaluate high-school English 
as a predictive criterion for success in 
various college subjects) reveals that 
English made a relatively positive 
contribution to only about six college 
areas. In descending order of the size 
of the 8 coefficient, these were English, 
forestry, home economics, journalism, 
philosophy, and anthropology. 

In approximately half of the Uni- 
versity subject areas, high-school 
English was a distinctly poor predic- 
tive criterion of success. In six of the 


8 Classical language is not included in the 


table because there were not enough cases 


available to justify its inclusion. 
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areas (sociology, chemistry, architec- 
ture, Far Eastern studies, engineering, 
and pharmacy), the 8 coefficients were 
negative. For engineering and for 
pharmacy the $6 coefficients were 
—.204 and —.238, respectively. 


A FOLLOW-UP STUDY 


A follow-up study by Black’ at the 
University of Washington validated 
the findings of this study. Using the 
multiple-regression equations devel- 
oped in the study reported here, Black 
calculated zero-order correlation coef- 
ficients between predicted grades and 
achieved grades in fourteen college 
areas. He used a sample of 625 stu- 
dents from the 1948 Freshman class. 
The sample was selected by using 
every third name on the class rolls. 
‘The correlation coefficients that he ob- 
tained corresponded almost exactly 
with the corresponding zero-order cor- 
relations produced in the previous 
study using the same procedure. 

Black also determined statistically 
what relation, if any, existed between 
the number of units taken in high- 
school subjects and the grade-point 
averages in the college subjects. He 
determined that there is no definite re- 
lation between the number of units 
taken in a high-school subject area 
and the achievement in the college 
area for which it may be prescribed. It 
possibly could be inferred from this 
that quality of performance is rela- 
tively more important than the 

? Donald B. Black, ‘Prediction of Academic 
Success in the University of Washington.” 
Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, University 
of Washington, 1951. 
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amount of work taken in a subject 
area. 

The data which these studies pro- 
vide indicate that the validity of high- 
school English as a specific entrance 
requirement for many departments in 
the University of Washington must be 
seriously questioned. It does not seem 
possible to argue that high-school 
English is a uniformly valid require- 
ment for all subject areas. It also 
seems questionable, in the face of the 
evidence, to argue that high-school 
English is valid as a general admission 
requirement. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


It is not assumed, without proof, 
that the University of Washington 
data on high-school English would 
hold true in every institution of higher 
learning throughout the United States. 
However, the findings of other perti- 
nent research studies indicate that 
this would be a plausible hypothesis. 

Certainly, one would not argue 
from the data that an engineer, for ex- 
ample, should not have a good com- 


mand of the English language or a 
good grasp of the fundamentals of 
English composition. However, the 
data seem to indicate that success in 
high-school English in no way guaran- 
tees any degree of success in engineer- 
ing courses, The same holds true for 
many of the other college subject 
areas. Certain suggestions as to cause 
or causes of the dubious validity of 
high-school English as a predictor of 
college success in other subject areas 
can, nevertheless, be made. 


1. High-school English often includes lit- 
erature, speech, and journalism, as well as 
composition, As a result, relatively poor ac- 
complishment in English fundamentals may 
be screened by grades acquired in the other 
areas, : 

2. The marking of high-school English 
may be quite unreliable, 

3. The nature and organization of many 
college subjects may be such that the aan 
to speak and write good English has little = 
no bearing on the achievement of the studen 
in these courses. id 

4. The content and teaching of en z 
school English may contribute little or not vf 
ing to the type of literacy which is conduciv” 
to success in many college subjects as 9 
constituted and taught. 


~~ 


RECRUITING TEACHERS FOR 
TOMORROW’S SCHOOLS 


RICHARD A. BARNES 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois 


E THE TEACHERS of tomorrow’s 
schools are to be of the high quali- 
ty needed to secure the proper educa- 
tion of our young people for living ef- 
fectively and happily in a democratic 
society, there will need to be a satisfy- 
ing profession in which to work, a se- 
lective recruitment program, and a 
sound teacher-education program. If 
democracy is to maintain a position of 
leadership and survive the attack of 
other life-philosophies, tomorrow’s 
schools must be taught by men and 
women who are intelligent, mentally 
and physically healthy, and well pre- 
pared for their jobs. These teachers 
must have a sincere liking for, and a 
good understanding of, young people. 
They must recognize that teacher edu- 
cation is never completed but is a con- 
tinuing process, and they must be im- 
bued with the ideal of becoming better 
teachers with each unit of experience. 
The shortage of teachers, most acute 
at the elementary-school level, and the 
need for more men and women in mili- 
tary service present difficult obstacles 
in the way of achieving these goals. 


REASONS FOR SHORTAGE 
OF TEACHERS 


Never in the history of education in 
the United States has the teaching 


* 


profession attracted such widespread 
public interest as prevails at the pres- 
ent time. Parents, children, teachers, 
men and women in all occupations and 
professions, and taxpayers in general 
know of the acute shortage of certified 
teachers for the schools. The public 
has been made aware of the fact that 
more teachers have been leaving the 
profession than are being replaced by 
well-educated new recruits. 

Many reasons have been advanced 
for the exodus from the teaching pro- 
fession. Chief among them has been 
the low salary paid to teachers. How- 
ever, poor living conditions, insecurity 
of tenure, little opportunity for pro- 
motion, inadequate retirement provi- 
sions, and restrictions placed upon the 
social lives of teachers have each 
played a part. 

Action has already been taken to 
eliminate, or at least reduce the mag- 
nitude of, some of these undesirable 
characteristics of teaching as a life- 
work. Much still needs to be done, 
however, before our schools can be 
adequately supplied with the quality 
of teachers which America needs in her 
schools and which our children have 
the right to expect. Let us briefly ex- 
amine some of the steps which must be 
taken before we can have a satisfac- 
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tory supply of teachers of the kind 
that we want in our schools. Teaching 
as a lifework must first be made more 
attractive to young men and young 
women of high intelligence, good men- 
tal and physical health, and sound 
moral character. 


RAISING TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


In recent years most suggestions for 
a solution of this problem have cen- 
tered in, or have been based directly 
upon, thestandard of teachers’ salaries. 
It has been contended that, if teach- 
ers’ salaries were raised to a point 
where they would compare favorably 
with incomes from other lines of en- 
deavor, a sufficient number of young 
men and women of high quality would 
be attracted to teaching as a vocation. 

Salaries have been raised, though 
not enough to make the level of teach- 
ers’ salaries compare favorably with 
earnings in many occupations with 
less stringent requirements of person- 
ality and preparation. It is yet too 
early to tell whether higher salaries 
will be successful in attracting a suffi- 
cient number of desirable young 
people into the teaching profession. 
Past experience in other occupations 
and a knowledge of human nature lead 
one to believe that, if salaries are 
raised to a high enough level, there 
will be a grand rush toward the teach- 
ing field. 

There are two real dangers inherent 
in this method of recruiting teachers, 
High salaries would undoubtedly at- 
tract undesirable candidates as well as 
young people of sound character, 
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healthy physique, high intelligence, 
and a sincere liking for children. An 
equal, if not greater, danger is that we 
may become satisfied with quantity at 
the expense of quality. 


SELECTIVE RECRUITMENT 


Instead of accepting any person 
who says he wants to qualify for a 
teacher’s certificate, there should be a 
selective recruitment program that 
would encourage desirable candidates 
and would redirect those who do not 
show promise of becoming good teach- 
ers into occupations for which they are 
better fitted. This recruitment should 
begin in the elementary school and 
continue through college years. The 
redirection phase should continue 
within the profession and should lead 
out of the teaching field those wh? 
prove incapable of becoming succes 
ful teachers. 


ENCOURAGING ATTITUDE OF 
PRESENT TEACHERS 


The success of any teacher-recruit 
ment program depends largely 07 ss ‘ 
teachers already in the profession. T 
suggestion is heard, much too ante 
quently and too faintly, that a 
young people would be recruite 4 he 
teaching if the teachers now 1P T 
profession would approach the a“ 
lem from a different point of view: jll 
stead of broadcasting to all whom 
listen the unattractive featur t 
teaching, in an apparent attemp 
make the listeners feel sorry [07 the 
teacher, each teacher should take 


Taare ctive 
position that teaching is an attra 


es O 
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profession and one requiring both tal- 
ent and skill and that, if an individual 
is good enough, he may be permitted 
to enter this rewarding profession. 
It would be an interesting experiment 
to see this suggestion given a fair trial. 

There are undesirable features in 
every profession, and teaching has its 
share of them. But if we are really se- 
rious about wanting to recruit not 
only a larger number but a better 
quality of young people, we must quit 
stressing the undesirable features and 
emphasize the values and the rewards 
in teaching. 

There are young people who, be- 
cause of obvious lack of ability or per- 
sonality, should be directed into some 
other line of work. However, far too 
many teachers in both high school and 
college advise all students to stay 
away from teaching. A young lady 
who was doing her student teaching 
stopped in my office recently and 
asked whether all teachers disliked 
their jobs. She was doing student 
teaching at a time which made it con- 
venient for her to have her luncheon in 
the school cafeteria. All the teachers at 
the luncheon table asked her each day 
when she came in whether she still 
thought she would like to be a teacher. 
In all the time she had been doing stu- 
dent teaching, only one teacher had 
ncouraged her to continue her prepa- 
ration for teaching. This young stu- 
dent was seriously considering giving 
up her plans to teach and seeking some 
other type of employment. Such an 
attitude on the part of those already 
in the profession will not encourage 


e 


desirable candidates to choose teach- 
ing as a vocation. 

Tf the many teachers who are thor- 
oughly interested in, and challenged 
by, their work are careful to speak 
positively instead of negatively about 
teaching as a life-profession, fewer 
promising candidates will be directed 
away from the teaching field. During 
the preschool period through perhaps 
Grade V or VI, children are definitely 
attracted to the profession, and there 
is ample evidence of their admiration 
and respect for both teachers and 
teaching. They play school, quote 
their teachers incessantly, and repeat- 
edly affirm their intention of becoming 
teachers. From about Grade VI on, 
children seem rapidly to lose this in- 
terest. Part of our recruitment loss is 
due to the attitude of the teachers 
with whom these children come in 
contact at junior and senior high 
school level. 

Teachers who sincerely believe in 
teaching as an honorable and desirable 
occupation must work individually 
and in organized groups to sell their 
profession to young people who show 
promise of becoming good teachers. 
The seed of interest may be sown at 
the elementary-school level. The im- 
portance of arousing an interest at an 
early age is shown by a recent survey 
of five thousand high-school students 
conducted by the Indiana University 
School of Education. Only 2 per cent 
of these students said that they had 
definitely decided to become teachers, 
and 4 per cent reported that they 
probably would prepare for teaching. 
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About 20 per cent of those who had 
decided to teach had made their deci- 
sion before entering Grade VII, and 44 
per cent did so during Grades VII 
through X. 

High-school teachers should be on 
the lookout for boys and girls who 
seem to possess the qualities essential 
in a good teacher and should strongly 
encourage these young people to con- 
sider teaching for their lifework. The 
same may be said of college teachers 
when they are advising students. We 
cannot compete with other professions 
for the interest of desirable young 
people unless we set up a positive re- 


cruiting program throughout the en- 
tire field. 


SOUND TEACHER-EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS AND TEACHER 
RETENTION 

The desire of a large number of fine 
young people to teach will not, in it- 
self, provide good teachers for tomor- 
row’s schools. There must be sound 
teacher-education programs in the in- 
stitutions in which future teachers are 
enrolled. Also there must be a greater 
retention of teachers within the pro- 


1 “Students Reject Teaching as a Career,” 


Personnel and Guidance J. ournal, XXXI (March, 
1953), 407. 


fession. Space does not permit a de- 
tailed discussion of these two signifi- 
cant phases of the teacher problem. 

The schools must be kept open: 
However, we should exercise care in 
the selection of new recruits to the 
profession, and we should raise the 
level of our provisions for pre-service 
and in-service teacher education. We 
should guard against becoming so con- 
cerned about the great need for num- 
bers that we lower our sights and mis- 
take quantity for quality. Once the 
profession is supplied with high-quali- 
ty teachers who are enthusiastic about 
their profession, we shall not need tO 
worry about a shortage of good teach- 
ers; the enthusiasm of these teachers 
will attract like personalities to pre- 
pare for teaching. . 

There are many excellent teachers 
in our schools, for whom we are very 
thankful. Unfortunately there af 
also teachers who do not qualify, 7 
preparation, ability, or personality; a 
teachers. Our continuing task phon o 
be to build up the personnel of a 
teaching profession to the point whe 
teaching will rank among the most “ 
portant professions, in practice as WC" 
as in theory, and each can say prot 
ly, “I am a teacher.” 
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Te following references have been 
selected from the literature which 


appeared in the last half of 1952 and 
the first half of 1953. Researches and 
statements of opinion continue to re- 
flect the feeling that the welfare of our 


society demands the highly discrimi- 593. 


native use of our human resources. 

Included in this issue as an addi- 
tional aid for educational workers isa 
list of pertinent films supplied by 
Kenneth D. Norberg. 


DISTRIBUTION! 


591. Axperson, Rut E. “An Annotated 
Bibliography of School and College In- 
he National As- 


formation,” Bulletin of t 


sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 


pals, XXXVI (October, 1952), 170- 504. 


208. 
Lists 175 items selected from the pertinent 


literature which has appeared since the fall 
of 1948. Includes a wide range of indexes 
and guides to varied types of institutions 
for postsecondary education. 


502, BERDIE, RALPH F. “Why Don’t They 
Go to College?” Personnel and Guid- 


1 See also Item 274 (Mullen) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the April, 1953, is- 
sue of the Elementary School Journal and Item 


550 (Frederiksen and Schrader) in the list ap- 
1953, issue of the School Re- 


pearing in the May, 
view. 
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595. 


ance Journal, XXXI (March, 1953), 
352-56. 

A questionnaire study which revealed to a 
certain extent the importance of noneco- 
nomic factors, especially the cultural level 
of the home, in determining which high- 
school graduates go to college. 


Brtovsky, Davi; MCMASTERS, Wi- 
LIAM; SHORR, JosEPH E.; and SINGER, 
Srantey L. “Individual and Group 
Counseling,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXI (March, 1953), 363-65. 
Reports a controlled experiment to com- 
pare group and individual vocational coun- 
seling of high-school Seniors. In terms of 
the realism of vocational objectives, as 
rated by a jury, there were no significant 
statistical differences between the group- 
counseled and the individually counseled 
students. 

BincHam, WALTER V. “Expectancies,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XIII (Spring, 1953), 47-53. 
Points out, with illustrations, the advan- 
tages of expressing prediction in expectancy 
tables, from which a counselor may tell an 
individual his chances of attaining such- 
and-such a degree of success. 


BRAYFIELD, ARTHUR H. “Clerical In- 
terest and Clerical Aptitude,” Person- 
nel and Guidance Journal, XXXI (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 304-6. 

Research into the relationship between 
clerical aptitude and clerical interest led 
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598, 
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the author to conclude that ‘‘measures of 
vocational interest do not furnish a sub- 
stantial basis for inferences about the pres- 
ence or absence of special aptitudes. Nor 
can special aptitude measures be used to 
replace interest tests.” 


Brown, KENNETH E., and Jounson, 
Pme G. Education for the Talented in 
Mathematics and Science. A Report of a 
Joint Conference of the Cooperative 
Committee on the Teaching of Science 
and Mathematics of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and the United States Office of 
Education. Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education Bulletin 1952, No. 
15. Pp. vi+34, 


Current shortages of scientists and engi- 
neers demand that every effort be made to 
identify high-school pupils of high poten- 
tialities for the advanced study of mathe- 
matics and science and to stimulate them 
to study in these fields, 


Emery, DONALD. “Surveying Job In- 
tentions,” Clearing House, XXVII 
(November, 1952), 144-45. 

Reports an annual survey of the job inten- 
tions of Senior high-school pupils. The dis- 
tribution of choices is compared with the 


United States Census distribution of work- 
ers. 


Harricer, Guy N. “College Entrance 
Requirements Need Not Be a Prob- 
lem,” Educational Leadership, X (May, 
1953), 481-85, 

By making Grade IX a “critical season” 
for the study and counsel of each pupil, 
mass preparation for mythical, generalized 
“college-entrance requirements” is avoided. 


HOoLLINSHEAD, Byron S. Who Should 
Go to College. New York: Published for 
the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education by Columbia University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xviii+190. 

In illuminating the problem of maximum 
development and employment of our hu- 
man resources, this study estimates per 
cents of our youth who are able to profit by 
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college education, reports per cents who do 
and do not go to college, and evaluates 
various suggestions for obtaining the col- 
lege enrolment of all who have college abil- 
ity. A valuable chapter is contributed by 
Robert J. Havighurst and Robert : R. 
Rodgers on the special problem of motiva- 
tion to attend post-high-school educational 
institutions. 


HucHELL, WILMA, and LANCE, GERALD 
G. “Student-Parent-Counselor Confer- 
ences,” Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, XXXI (May, 1953), 509-12. 

An example of good practice in analysis and 
counseling of ninth-graders for vocational 
and educational choices. 


Job Guide for Young Workers (1953 edt- 
tion). Washington: Bureau of Empr 
ment Security, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, April, 1953. Pp. 32. 
A bulletin giving fundamental information 
in tabular form about a number of occupa- 
tions which may be entered upon by bes!” 
ning workers, 


Jounson, A. PEMBERTON. “Counseling 
Engineering Freshmen,” Education 
and Psychological Measurement, 
(Spring, 1953), 133-44. 

A description of the program at 


University. Presents data on the va 
of items on the counseling record. 


Purdue 
lidation 


Manoney, Harotp J. Occupational 1 
formation for Counselors: The nee 
Content for Training Courses. aaa 
on-Hudson, New York: World 
Co., 1952. Pp. viii+70. 
eports ch study in jon 
oa ems, of acon iionsl ntoh a 
were rated by a jury of experts Da items 
sentiality for counselors. The 2 tof the 
chosen by from 66.6 to 100.0 per ce? 
jury are listed in the report. 


which 333 dis- 


d For) 
Guidance? 


pduce- 
953), 


PATTERSON, RUSSELL L., an 
P. G. “The Effectiveness of 
Center Counseling,” Journal 
tional Research, XLVI (January: 
359-63. 
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Data from a veterans’ center show that 
those veterans who followed the advice 
given were generally more successful than 
those who did not. 


“Services to Youth Entering the Labor 
Market,” Employment Security Review, 
XX (April, 1953), 3-32. 

An entire number of this organ of the 
United States Employment Service is de- 
voted to exposition of the co-operative 
working relationships between public em- 
ployment services and public and private 
secondary schools. 


SMALL, LEONARD. Personality Deter- 
minants of Vocational Choice. Psycho- 
logical Monographs: General and Ap- 
plied, Vol. LXVII, No. 351. Washing- 
ton: American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1953. Pp. 22. 

A controlled study, comparing the voca- 
tional choices of “ʻa definitely maladjusted 
group” of boys with “a better-adjusted 
group.” Sheds much light on fantasy, real- 
ity, and other mechanisms in vocational 
choice. 

Srorrs, Stpyit V. “Evaluative Data 
on the G.A.T.B.,” Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, XXXI (November, 
1952), 87-90. 

Presents correlations of the General Apti- 


tude Test Battery as a whole and in its 
separate components with Wechsler-Bel- 


levue Intelligence Scale. 


Super, Donar E. “A Theory of Voca- 
tional Development,” American Psy- 
chologist, VIII (May, 1953), 185-90. 
Reviews the theory advanced by Eli Ginz- 
berg and his collaborators (Occupational 
Choice, Columbia University Press, 1951); 
points out its limitations; and advances his 
own theory, drawn from numerous re- 
searches and expositions of theory, in a 
series of ten propositions. 


“Symposium on College Admission Re- 
quirements,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XXVIII (Jan- 


uary, 1953), 6-47. 


Ten authorities discuss college-admission 
requirements from varied viewpoints. Of 
special significance are the articles on 
“Secondary School-College Relations in 
Michigan” by Clyde Vroman; ‘Admissions 
Criteria: A Review of the Literature” by 
Joseph P. Cosand; and “In Defense of a 
Subject Pattern” by H. A. Spindt. 


610. TRYTTEN, M. H. Student Deferment in 

Selective Service: A Vital Factor in Na- 
tional Security. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. 
viii+140. 
The problems of most effective utilization 
of manpower in the present period of na- 
tional peril are discussed from many angles 
and in the light of major facts concerning 
our human resources. 


611. ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE W. “Expand- 
ing Occupational Opportunities for 
Women,” Monthly Labor Review, 
LXXVI (April, 1953), 381-83. 

Brings out numerous striking changes that 
have occurred since 1940. 


ADJUSTMENT? 

612. “The Dean of Girls in High School,” 
Journal of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, XVI (October, 1952), 
3-38. 

A series of articles which illuminate the 
various functions of the dean of girls in 
high school. 


613. GLUECK, SHELDON. “The Home, the 

School, and Delinquency,” Harvard 
Educational Review, XXIII (Winter, 
1953), 17-32. 
While this article presents important rela- 
tions established in the author’s intensive 
research, its delineation of many problems 
in research technique is perhaps a more 
noteworthy contribution. 

*See also Items 284 (Griffiths), 290 (The 
Child), and 291 (Cohen) in the list of selected ref- 
erences appearing in the April, 1953, issue of the 
Elementary School Journal, and Item 545 (Hertz- 
man) in the list appearing in the May, 1953, issue 
of the School Review. 
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Gortow, Leow; Hoc, Erasmus L.; 
and TELSCHOW, EARL F. The Nature of 
Nondirective Group Psychotherapy. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1952. 
Pp. xiv+144. 

Reports the results of three dissertations 
that employed the same body of data. 


HUMPHREVILLE, Frances T. “Learning 
about Pupils through Their Written 
Comments on Selected Stories,” School 
Review, LX (December, 1952), 541-44. 
An English teacher illustrates a method in 
English composition by which pupils reveal 
their problems. 


McGuerE, Frorence. Please Excuse 
Johnny. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1952. Pp. 242. 


A supervisor of child welfare and attend- 
ance reports, in a series of narratives, her 
experiences with pupils and their home 
lives. A wide range of problems are most 
graphically presented. 


MALM, MARGUERITE, and Jamison, 
Oris G. Adolescence. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
viii+512. 

Giving special emphasis to the several as- 
pects of adjustment characteristic of ado- 
lescence, this book represents a careful sift- 


ing and an interesting presentation of the 
extensive literature in the field. 


Morean, Henry H. “A Psychometric 
Comparison of Achieving and Non- 
achieving College Students of High 
Ability,” Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, XVI (August, 1952), 292-98, 


Using well-known inventories of interests, 
adjustment, and motivation, the writer 
found such nonintellectual or personality 
variables as the following to be related to 
the academic achievement of his subjects: 
maturity and seriousness of interests; 
awareness of, and concern for, other per- 
sons; a sense of responsibility; motivation. 


SERENE, MICHAEL F. “An Experiment 
in Motivational Counseling,” Person- 


620. 


621, 


622. 


623. 
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nel and Guidance Journal, XXXI (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 319-24. 

Counseling the underachievers of Grade 
XI resulted in raising the correlation be- 
tween ability and achievement in the class 
as a whole from .566 to .760. 


Sıxıck, DANIEL. “Anxiety in the Test- 
ing Situation,” Personnel and — 
Journal, XXXI (March, 1953), 384-87. 


A helpful analysis of the causes of anxiety 
in the testing situation, followed by a num- 
ber of practical suggestions for inducing 
calmness and control. 


Stavson, S. R. Child Psychotherapy: 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. Pp. xiv-+332. l 
A treatment organized sequentially ree 
child development (normal needs), pêt pa 
genesis, and psychotherapy. From the B ds 
thor’s extended experience in a oe al 
ance clinic, case studies are cited to NI" 
trate principles. 


ELIZABETH 


Taba, Hitpa; BRADY, Vick- 


HALL; Rosrnson, Joun T.; and ath 
ERY, Witam E. Diagnosing H” a 
Relations Needs. Washington: we 
Council on Education, 1951. Pp- *! 
156. 


Describes in successive chapters the 
diaries by pupils, parent interviews, 
ules of participation in school life, an 
metric procedures, open question” of 
teacher logs of class procedures as a their 
gaining understanding of pupils 2" thors 
needs. With each technique, the 4° ot- 
offer practical suggestions on use 3" 


2 . + esults- 
ganization and interpretation of r 


ndono We 
Tnomrson, R. E. “A Valigarai e for 


use of 
sched- 
socio- 


Proneness to Delinquency, 
Criminal Law, Criminology, @ 
Science, XLIII (November-D 
1952), 451-70. 

Reports a study showing that the 
Social Prediction Scale identifie the yea"® 
ly “91 per cent of the boys who is be either 
that followed proved definitely a 
nondelinquents or delinquents- 


an 


{a 
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628, CocaN, Morris L. 


624, WATTENBERG, WILLIAM W. “Problems 


of the ‘Little Mother,’ ” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, XXXI (May, 1953), 
513-15. 

Effectively points to the problems of mal- 
adjustment in boys which arise in broken 
homes managed by sisters. 


625. What’s Happening to Delinguent Chil- 


dren in YOUR Town? Prepared by the 
Special Juvenile Delinquency Project 
for the Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1953. Pp. vi++-26. 
An extended list of questions about prac- 
tices in the prevention and treatment of 
delinquency which may serve as a check 
list for the study of any community in re- 
gard to this problem. 
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626. Buckren, Harry E. “A Teacher 


Looks at Our Social Class Structure,” 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXXIX (January, 1953), 14- 
26. 

Useful for its definition of important forces 
which counselors must understand in per- 


forming their functions. 


627. Buros, OSCAR (editor). The Fourth 


ments Yearbook. High- 


Mental Measure: 
ress, 


land Park, New Jersey: Gryphon P. 
1953, Pp. xxiv+1164. 


e review of the literature in 


measurements from 1948-51, inclusive, is 
presented in two sections: ‘Tests and Re- 
views” and ‘Books and Reviews.” The 


candid reviews of all types of educational 
and psychological tests constitute & valu- 
able aid to the counselor or other educa- 
tional worker in selecting tests and inter- 
preting results from them. 

“Toward a Defini- 
' Harvard Educa- 
(Winter, 1953), 


A comprehensiv 


tion of Profession,’ 
tional Review, XXIII 


33-50. 
s Iso Item 506 (Ferdian) in the list of se- 
por aa the April, 1953, 


lected references appearing in 
issue of the School Review. 
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629. 


630. 


631. 


632. 


633. 


634. 
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Reports a scholarly study bearing on nu- 
merous considerations which are of impor- 
tance in the work of vocational advise- 
ment. Includes a bibliography of fifty-one 
items. 


Cuaanns, L. Ross, and Scorr, C. WIN- 
FIELD. “Philosophical Bases of Com- 
munity Guidance Services,” School Re- 
view, LX (September, 1952), 343-51. 
Presents a review of the literature on com- 
munity guidance services appearing in 
1940-51 and lists important problems con- 
cerning functions and operations. Supplies 
a bibliography of thirty-nine items. 


DIMICHAEL, SALVATORE G. “Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation for the Mentally 
Retarded,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXI (April, 1953), 428-32. 
An overview of problems, program, and 
progress, with special reference to the work 
of the Federal Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

Education, LXXIII (March, 1953) 
403-56. 

An entire number devoted to the theme of 
guidance toward occupations in science. 
Contributions from fifteen authors. 


Education, LXXIII (April, 1953), 459- 
516. 

This issue is a “Guidance Number” made 
up of varied contributions from fourteen 


authors. 


‘Educational and Psychological Test- 
ing,” Review of Educational Research, 
XXIII (February, 1953), 1-110. 

A review of the literature appearing in the 
preceding three-year period, organized in 
several chapters about the ‘Development 
and Applications of Test of General Mental 
Ability,” “Special Aptitude,” “Nonprojec- 
tive Tests of Personality and Interest,” 
“Projective Tests of Personality,” “Tests 
of Educational Achievement in Schools and 
Colleges,” and “Tests of Educational 
Achievement outside the Schools.” 


Goopricu, THOMAS A. “Gains in Self- 
understanding through Pre-college 
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636. 


637. 


638. 


639. 
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Clinics,” Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, XXXI (April, 1953), 433-38. 
Cites the experience of Michigan State Col- 
lege in conducting three-day counseling 
clinics for entering Freshmen during the 
summer preceding entrance. Submits some 
objective evidence of the value of such 
practice. 


“Guidance in the Secondary School,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXVII 
(March, 1953), 5-172. 

An entire number composed of more than 


twenty articles on different phases of guid- 
ance. 


Harcar, GEORGE A., and LEONARD, 
Recs J. “Minimum Guidance Testing 
Programs for Catholic Secondary 
Schools,” Catholic Educational Review, 
L (June, 1952), 394-402, 


Lists tests for budgets of various sizes, 


HARTLEY, Davin, and HEDLUND, PAUL 
A. Reactions of High School Seniors to 
Their Guidance Programs: A Method of 
Evaluating a Guidance Program. Uni- 
versity of the State of New York Bulle- 
tin, No. 1411. Albany, New York: Uni- 
versity of the State of New York Press, 
1952. Pp. 86. 


The Seniors of thirty-five selected high 
schools of New York State were canvassed 
by questionnaire to ascertain the extent to 
which they had felt a need for guidance in 
four broad areas and the extent to which 
guidance service had met those needs. 


Jounson, B. LAMAR. “The Advising, 
Guidance, and Counseling of Junior 
College Students,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 


Principals, XXXVII (February, 1953), 
19-36. 


Purposes, varied organizations, and major 
features of counseling programs are de- 
scribed, with many illustrations from Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. 


Junior College Journal, XXIII (Janu- 
ary, 1953), 245-79. 


640. 


641. 


642, 


643. 
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Presents a series of articles treating of vari- 
ous aspects of guidance at the junior-col- 
lege level and affording a number of ex- 
amples of good practice. 


KINKER, H. Rozert, and Fox, Wir- 
LAM H. A Study of High School Guid- 
ance Services in a Six-State Area. Bulle- 
tin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. XXVIII, No. 6 
Bloomington, Indiana: Division of Re- 
search and Field Services, Indiana 
University, 1953. Pp. xii+108. 

A questionnaire survey of the status of 


guidance in high schools of the Middle 
West. 


. 7 e 
Kyapp, RorrRT H, Practical wining ; 
Methods. New York: Mea 
Book Co., Inc., 1953, Pp. xii+320. m 

; h 
A general textbook, touching Rh 
guidance function at all educational what 
The concept of guidance is some 
broader and more inclusive than een 
is the usual criterion for selection © 
selected references. 


LINDGREN, Henry CLAY. icing! g 
Personal and Social Adjustment. Pp. 
York: American Book Co., 1953. 
x+482. 


A college textbook illuminating Jations, 
range of human problems and rela loy- 
and characterized by judicious emea 
ment of the scholarly literature 10 hies. 
area. Excellent chapter-end bibliogt@P 


a wide 


; d 
Norrurvp, Grant J. “The pitira 
Responsibilities of Shared Counse 0T 
Journal of Educational Research, 
(December, 1952), 295-303. ; 
A report of research which calls n 
to the practice of having one © 
shared by two or more schools. 


entio? 
nseloť 


Ry 
RA! 
Suostrom, Everett L., and B 


5 the 
Lawrence M. The Dynamies i Mc 
Counseling Process. New Yr 9, PP 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 

xvi+214. 

While this book was deve c 
a college setting, the points 


«arly 
imar 
Joped t view 
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pressed can be applied at other educational 
levels. A concept of “‘Self-adjustive Coun- 
seling” is set forth in early pages of the 
book, and successive chapters develop the 
idea under such headings as “Establishing 
Readiness for Counseling,” ‘‘The Initial 
Interview,” “The Exploratory Phase,” 
“The Synthesis Interviews.” 


“Symposium: Counseling the Mentally 
Retarded and Their Parents,” Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, IX (April, 1953), 
99-124. 

Five papers treating the general problems 
of counseling this special group. 


Traxter, ARTHUR E. “Essentials of 
Guidance Services in Elementary 
Schools,” Elementary School Journal, 
LIII (December, 1952), 207-10. 

An article of opinion, describing guidance 
services or features that should be estab- 
lished in the elementary school. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E.; JACOBS, ROB- 
ERT; SELOVER, MARGARET; and TowN- 
SEND, AGATHA, with the advice and co- 
operation of the Public Schools Ad- 
visory Committee of the Educational 
Records Bureau. Introduction to Testing 
and the Use of Test Results in Public 
Schools. New York: Harper & Bros., 


1953. Pp. x+114. 
General principles governing the planning 
of a testing program, selection of tests, ad- 
ministration of tests, analysis and inter- 
pretation of test results, recording of scores, 
and employment of test results in counsel- 
ing. 

Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Volume 
I, No, 1 (Autumn, 1952). 

Concurrent with the organi: 


American Personnel and Guidance Asso 


tion, Occupations was renamed the Person- 
and was broad- 


nel and Guidance Journal b 
ened in its scope to become the official or- 
gan of thenew association. As & constituent 
element of the new association, in the au- 
tumn of 1952 the National Vocational 
Guidance Association launched the Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly. Its aim is to com- 


zation of the 
cia- 
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plement, rather than to compete with, the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal by pub- 
lishing short articles exclusively related to 
vocational guidance and adjustment. 


Warner, W. Lioyp. American Life— 
Dream and Reality. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xvi+ 
268. 

A work of interpretation of American so- 
ciety well calculated to give the counselor 
fundamental orientation in the social scene 
in which he seeks to carry out his functions. 


Waters, E. W. “Problems of Rural 
Negro High School Seniors on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland: A Consid- 
eration for Guidance,” Journal of Negro 
Education, XXII (Spring, 1953), 115- 
25. 

Principal instrument of this survey to de- 
termine problems of rural Negro high- 
school Seniors was R. E. Bender’s Problem 
Check List Form for Rural Youth. 


Wesman, ALEXANDER G. “The Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests,” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, XXXI (December, 
1952), 167-70. 

Reports what has been learned about the 
value of this battery in five years of experi- 
ence. 


Wiittams, Nancy. “A Study of the 
Validity of the Verbal Reasoning Sub- 
test and the Abstract Reasoning Sub- 
test of the Differential Aptitude Tests,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XII (Spring, 1952), 129-31. 

Correlations with general intelligence were 
of sufficient magnitude to suggest that the 
use of this battery could render unneces- 
sary the administration of general intelli- 
gence tests at the secondary-school level. 


Woorr, Mavrice D., and Wootr, 
JEANNE A. The Student Personnel Pro- 
gram: Its Development and Integration 
in the High School and College. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 


1953. Pp. x+416. 
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Includes guidance activity as one of several 
prominent elements of the student person- 
nel program. Treatments of individual fea- 
tures are followed and concluded by a chap- 
ter on administration and organization of 
the total program. 


FILMS 


The following list of selected in- 
structional motion pictures is re- 
stricted to recent 16mm films not pre- 
viously listed in this journal. All list- 
ings are sound films unless otherwise 
indicated. 


654, College: Your Challenge. 10 minutes, 


655. 


656. 


black and white. Chicago: Coronet 
Films, 1953. 


A presentation of the benefits of college 
education addressed to students at the 
high-school level. 


Insuring Our Investment in Youth. 15 
minutes, black and white. Des Moines, 


Towa: Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 
1952, 


A public relations film which demonstrates 
the need for guidance services in the schools 
and shows how counseling and occupation- 
al study may help to improve the efficient 
use of educational and industrial resources, 


Responsibility. 12 minutes, black and 


white. New York: Young America 
Films, Inc., 1952. 


One of a film series entitled ‘Discussion 
Problems in Group Living,” this film tells 
the story of a high-school boy’s efforts to 
meet his responsibilities. Uses an “ 
end” device to encourage audience di 
sion of the problems that are raised, 


open 
scus- 


657. Working Together for Tomorrow's J obs. 

11 minutes, color. New York: National 
Urban League, 1952. 
Dealing with the ‘‘Career Conference” ac- 
tivities of the National Urban League, this 
film shows how certain phases of career- 
planning can be organized through the co- 
operative efforts of educational and indus- 
trial agencies. 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., NEW YORKÍ 

658. Age of Turmoil. 19 minutes, black and 
white. 1953. 
Signs of “turmoil,” such as opposition to 
parental authority, giggling, arguing, day- 
dreaming, and vacillation, are exhibited by 
six adolescents, whose parents respond wit 
varying degrees of understanding. 


659. Meaning of Adolescence. 14 minutes, 
black and white. 1953. =“ 
Deals with the developmental cee 
ments of adolescents in the urban Americ 


x ior 
culture. Explains the ‘‘excessive”’ ne 
of this age group and suggests meth ake 


which adults can help boys and pr gent 
successful adjustments during this 
period. 


16 
660. Meeting the Needs of Adolescents: 
minutes, black and white. 1953. 


o 
Shows what understanding parents am 
to meet the physical, mental, pii ate 
social needs of their adolescent chi oe 
Illustrates the problem by showing * r-o! 
cific family including a seventeen-y°™ 


girl and a fourteen-year-old boy. ai 
‘The McGraw-Hill films reviewed ae 
Sue are part of a series of five films on i 
cent Development.” The other two iney ades i" 
cal Aspects of Puberty and Social-Sex Alli a £ 
Adolescence, were not available for preview 
time this listing was prepared. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


* 
REVIEWS AND 


E. L. THORNDIKE and CLARENCE L. BARN- 
HART, Thorndike-Barnhart High School 
Dictionary. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1952. Pp. xxiv+1096. $4.00. 


Webster’s New World Dictionary of the Ameri- 
can Language: College Edition. Compiled 
by JosrepH H. FRIEND, Davw B. GURAL- 
NIK, and OTHERS. Cleveland 2: World 
Publishing Co., 1953. Pp. xxxvi+1724. 


$5.00. 


The first of the dictionar 
ered is one of a series of three 
the use of students in elementary school and 
in high school. They all appeared in 1952, the 
Beginning Dictionary (Grades IV-V) being 
adapted for nine-year-olds and containing 
dictionary lessons for the beginner, and the 
Junior Dictionary (Grades y-VIII) con- 
tinuing the idea of giving young students 
some idea of what dictionaries are for and 


how they are to be used. 

The book here under review is the high- 
school dictionary of the series, designed paf- 
ticularly for Grades IX-XII. The appeat 
ance of the printed page has been given close 
attention, as is usual in this series, not only 
by suitable typographical devices, but also 
by the inclusion of illustrations, 2,000 of 
them, well designed to serve the purpose of 
illuminating the definitions. Pronunciations 
are given in an extremely simple and satis- 
factory phonetic system. Words such as 
abalone, adobe, appendicitis have their Ameri- 


can origin indicated. 

Scrupulous care has been taken to keep 
the definitions and etymologies simple and 
well within the range of the high-school stu- 
dent’s comprehension. One of the most help- 
ful features of the work is the generous in- 


ies here consid- 
designed for 


BOOK NOTES 


clusion of “usage notes,” garnished off in a 
great many instances with illustrative sen- 
tences well written to cover the points in- 
volved. 

The book claims 75,000 entries, 100,000 
meanings, and 25,000 sentences and phrases 
given to clarify meaning. It is an attractive 
volume, in the production of which people 
in academic work all over the country have 
had a share. 

The second work to be noticed here is a 
dictionary of a more comprehensive scope 
than that just mentioned. It is the “College 
Edition” of a dictionary having the same 
title that appeared in 1951 in the “Encyclo- 
pedic Edition” in two volumes. Judging from 
a physical comparison of the earlier two- 
volume work and the one now being con- 
sidered, the type for the larger work of 1951 
was held and reworked for the smaller dic- 
tionary, such entries as could best be spared 
from the first edition being slipped out to 
make room for new terms included in the 
“College Edition.” The result is a desk-size 
dictionary, the majority of whose entries are 
identical with those appearing in the larger 
two-volume work. 

This utilization by the publishers of a pre- 
vious type-setting and proofreading has en- 
abled them to present a book of remarkable 
a modest price. The work claims to 
have 142,000 entries, a larger number than is 
found in any competing dictionary. For a 
long time now the race has been on among 
dictionary publishers to see who could round 
up the most entries, and a zeal, which I feel 
is not of knowledge, has been manifested in 
that direction. 


What the end of su 
creasing the number of entries is goin, 


size at 


ch striving for ever in- 
g to be, 
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I do not know. The present limit can hardly 
be exceeded without cutting the definitions 
and etymologies further than is now being 
done. And they are now about as short and 
pare as they can well be. The logical outcome 
of this race for superiority in number of en- 
tries will be to take us back to the original 
~ practice of having such entries as: Magis- 
trale, governor; Magnificence, sumptuous- 
ness; Maladie, disease. 

By using such treatment as this, and by 
resorting to that size of type known as 
“brilliant,” perhaps half a million entries 
could be run up. But of course the cause of 
good dictionary-making would not be ad- 
vanced thereby. 

Not that the publishers of the present dic- 
tionary are subject to criticism for the un- 
wholesome looks of their page. The appear- 
ance of the page is good. The etymologies 
and the definitions are certainly as ample as 
are usually found in works of this kind. The 
pronunciations are well indicated by means 
of a key containing forty-six symbols for the 
main body of the language, and eight addi- 
tional ones for setting forth foreign sounds 
that have to be dealt with on occasion. The 
whole treatment of pronunciation, both in 
the body of the dictionary and in the fore- 
matter, is liberal and enlightened. The essay 
on “The English Language” by Harold 
Whitehall is exceptionally well done, as 
everybody acquainted with Mr. Whitehall 
would expect it to be. 

As I have suggested, there are many en- 
tries in the book that I could have spared 
gladly in return for a more ample treatment 
of some of the definitions and etymologies. I 
could dispense with such terms as baccivorous, 
Balmung, bdellium, beccafico, begohm, bez ant- 

ler, bolide, botryoid, falciform, faradic, ytterbia, 
zoisite, Zoosporangium, zygapophysis. But, for 
all I know, a dictionary publisher might run 
financial risks by omitting them, and a great 
hue and cry might be raised if such words as 
these were left out of all but the unabridged 
or specialized dictionaries. However, the 
definitions of many of these expressions can 
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hardly be made comprehensible to any but 
the special student, and he of course does not 
need them. 

This dictionary, however, is to be com- 
mended for including more modern terms 
than are usually found in such a work. It has 
such terms as cybernelics, welback, napalm, 
flying saucer, simulcast, and many more. 
More work needs to be done in this direction. 
Such terms as dean’s list, Bankers’ Mile, 
downy woodpecker, therapist, bathing beauty, 
sweater girl, BB gun, beanshooter, and many 
more might well be given place in a diction- 
ary with such a title as this one has. 

The “Webster” in the title of course re- 
fers to Noah Webster, a name that inevitably 
slants the minds of most people in the direc- 
tion of G. & C. Merriam Webster diction- 
aries. One wonders whether the publishers 
were not aware of the danger that the word 
“Webster” in the title might mislead some 
persons who would not be well enough in- 
formed to distinguish between dictionaries 
thus named. In the Foreword, signed by 
“The Editors,” the justification given for the 
title is that the dictionary “is based especial- 
ly on the broad foundations laid down for 
American dictionaries by Noah Webster” 
(p. vii). Editor Whitehall, in the essay al- 
ready mentioned, however, says: “The first 
American lexicographer to hit upon the par- 
ticular pattern that distinguishes the Ameri- 
can dictionary was Webster’s lifelong rival, 
Joseph E. Worcester” (p. xxxiii). 

The fact that the publishers brought out 
the book under a title which might be mis- 
leading does not detract from its usefulness. 
The dictionary itself is a good piece of work, 
and its editors are to be congratulated. 

MITFORD M. MATHEWS 
University of Chicago 
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CHARLES CARPENTER FRIES, The Structure of 


English. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1952. Pp. 304, 


The Structure of English attempts to apply 
more fully than they have previously been 


pa 
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applied in school grammars some of the prin- 
ciples underlying the modern scientific study 
of language. It also presents an entirely new 
method of describing the English sentence. 
The cighteenth-century doctrine that 
English can be described in the terminology 
of Latin grammar has been challenged fre- 
quently during the last half-century. Based 
upon such studies as those of Sterling A. 
Leonard, this challenge of the grammar of 
“usage” demonstrated that knowledge of 
rules or of purists’ dicta often did not repre- 
sent the actual practice of “standard” Eng- 
lish and, indeed, very often prescribed forms 
having little currency outside the classroom. 
This challenge was based also on historical 
evidence (for example, Leonard’s The Doc- 
trine of Correctness in English Usage,) that 
many of the rules themselves were unsound 
linguistically. And yet, as Fries writes: 


Very few of those concerned with the practi- 
cal teaching of English or other languages even 
know that anyone has ever insisted that the ma- 
terials and procedures of ‘formal grammar’ are 
basically false [p. 277]. 


The difference between the older tradi- 
tional procedure of grammatical analysis and 
the approach used here lies in the fact that 
the conventional method begins with the to- 
tal meanings and uses the meanings as the 
basis for an analysis that ascribes technical 
names to portions of total meanings already 
known, whereas Fries’s method starts from 
the description of the formal devices that are 
present and the patterns that make them 
significant and arrives at the structural 
meanings as a result of the analysis. 

To indicate the four functioning units or 
parts of speech, Fries uses the notation “Class 
1,” “Class 2,” “Class 3,” and “Class 4.” The 
reader familiar with the conventional gram- 
mar will probably attempt to equate the 
with the usual names, 


class numbers 
» “adjectives,” and ‘ad- 


“nouns,” “verbs, 


1S. A, Leonard, The Doctrine of Correctness in 
English Usage. Madison, Wisconsin: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1929. 
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verbs.” However, in the four large classes, 
the lexical meaning (the meaning of words) 
is rather clearly separable from the structural 
meaning, or the arrangement in which these 
words appear. 

The words not included in the four classes 
are considered “function words” (for ex- 
ample, the, may, not, very, and, at, to, there, 
when, after, well, yes, listen, please, let us). It 
is usually difficult, if not impossible, to indi- 
cate a lexical meaning apart from the struc- 
tural meaning which these units signal, and 
all the function words must be learned and 
reacted to as words. For example, in the 
word group “the ship sails today,” the is a 
“signal to structural meaning” and deter- 
mines the part of speech of sails. 

The history of the English language shows 
that, as the inflected forms of English be- 
came scantier, and as the syntactical rela- 
tions were less and less adequately expressed 
by the forms of the words themselves, posi- 
tion in the sentence gradually took over func- 
tions originally foreign to it. Hence, word 
order became the most fundamental and 
most powerful of all relating methods. Mean- 
ings really came to depend upon an intricate 
system of formal features apart from the 
words as vocabulary units. This concept of 
word order is basic to an understanding of 
the description of the patterns of the con- 
trastive differences that signal the various 
types of utterances: (1) questions, (2) state- 
ments, and (3) commands. It is also basic to 
comprehending the discussion of structural 
meanings under the following topics: “Sub- 
jects,” “Objects,” “Modifiers,” “Sequence 
Sentences,” and “Included Sentences.” The 
author concludes the book with the state- 
ment: 

The chief value of a systematic analysis and 
description of the signals of structural meaning 
in English is the insight it can give concerning 
the way our language works, and, through Eng- 
lish, into the nature and functioning of human 
languages [p. 296]. 

Epna Lue FURNESS 


University of Wyoming 
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Francis D. Curtis and GEORGE GREISEN 
MALLINSON, Science in Daily Life. Bos- 
ton 17: Ginn & Co., 1953. Pp. xii+-570. 
$3.96. 


Curtis is well known in the field of science 
education for his many excellent contribu- 
tions. It is a pleasure to see another of his 
publications, and particularly so since he has 
carried out so many of the worth-while ideas 
he has earlier helped to formulate in theory. 

Science in Daily Life is a textbook de- 
signed for use at the ninth-grade level. It is 
organized around two frames of reference: 
(1) the environmental unit with social im- 
plications and (2) the fundamental science 
principles that are involved in understanding 
these aspects of the environment. 

The idea of an environmental unit is not 
new, and the topics treated are standard for 
a ninth-grade textbook. The treatment of 
science principles, however, is unusual in its 
thoroughness and emphasis. Science prin- 
ciples are identified as they appear in the 
text with a superscript ), and there is a list 
of science principles at the end of each unit. 
Even many of the pictures are pointed up 
with a question asking for the application of 
one or more principles. 

The titles of the environmental units and 
the order in which they appear are as follows: 


The Part of the Earth That Is Air 

Water and Its Uses 

Heat and Its Uses 

The Nature and Importance of Weather and 
Climate 

Light in Our Civilization 

Into Space with the Astronomers 

The Changing Earth and the Wealth It Contains 

The Work of the World and What It Involves 

Electricity in Our Civilization 

The Living World 

The Organism Called Man 

Using Our Natural Resources Wisely 

Communication in the Modern World 

Transportation in the Modern World 


Although the subject matter is heavily 
weighted on the side of the physical sciences, 
the imbalance is not so great as the ratio of 
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the units dealing with physical science to 
other units, namely, about 11} to 2}, might 
lead one to believe. About one-fifth of the 
book is devoted purely to the biological sci- 
ences. In addition, some biology is inter- 
woven in the other units when it is appli- 
cable. The reviewer considers the proportion 
appropriate in view of a number of investi- 
gations, such as those of Wise and Robert- 
son, which show the importance of knowing 
various science principles in order to under- 
stand our environment. 

The reviewer did not count the number of 
line diagrams and cross-section diagrams 
used, but it seems to him that a greater num- 
ber of these are used than are ordinarily 
found in science books at this level. The 
large number of diagrams should be very 
helpful to teachers who are concerned with 
developing in their students the very im- 
portant skill of interpreting such nonverbal 
communications. It should be added that 
there is no dearth of pictures, many in color. 

Another noteworthy feature of this text- 
book is the help it provides for building vo- 
cabulary. New words are defined in footnotes 
on the pages where first used. This arrange- 
ment is a definite help to the student with a 
poor vocabulary, who often finds it too much 
trouble to look up the words because of the 
great number he does not know. Included 
also is help in pronouncing new words. 

It was surprising to learn from page 300 
that neutrons are used as bullets in cyclo- 
trons. It seems unreasonable that uncharged 
particles could be used in machines that em- 
ploy electric and magnetic fields as the ac- 
celerating forces. While neutrons are used in 
nuclear reactors (atomic piles), they are 


slowed down by moderators rather than ac- 
celerated. 


Many students will probably be chal- 
lenged to do experiments to test the explana- 
tion of “buoyancy” in the first two para- 
graphs of “Why rocks sink” on page 527. It 
would seem that they might wonder how an 
object more dense than water is ever sub- 
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merged until they read on through pages 528 
and 529. 

Students and teachers will welcome the 
check-up tests, summaries of principles and 
vocabulary, and the suggestions for further 
work at the end of each chapter. General- 
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science teachers will welcome this book as a 
noteworthy contribution to science educa- 
tion. 
Bryan F. SWAN 
Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 
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Account of United Nations Technical 
Assistance Programs Operating and 
Projected for the United Kingdom of 
Libya. Pp. 8. 


Coming September 16th 


THE DOUBLE-PURPOSE HIGH SCHOOL . 


Closing the Gap between Vocational and Academic Preparation 


By Franklin J. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, N. Y. C. The 
double-purpose high school, which combines academic preparation for college with train- 
ing for a specific occupation, is designed to fulfill the little-recognized educational needs 
of an important segment of American youth. Offering both an explanation and a brief 
for greater public support of these schools, this book not only demonstrates the ad- 
vantages of bridging the academic-vocational gap, but also points out for the educator 
the techniques of organizing a successful double-purpose high school. $3.00 


THE ACTIVITY HIGH SCHOOL 
The Principles of Its Operation 


By Laurence S. Flaum, Professor of Education, Drake University. The first book to in- 
terpret the activist philosophy of education for application at the high school level. “This 


book . . . should cause a good deal of commotion in the educational world, ... I sincerely 
hope it is widely read, particularly by secondary school people in this country.”—WIL- 
LIAM H. BURTON, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. $4.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


Two new textbooks in general mathematics 


Basic Ideas of Mathematics 
By Francis G. Lankford, Jr., and John R. Clark 


General mathematics of immediate, practical use to the ninth-grade 
student. Each concept is fully and vividly developed in an effective 
program of motivation, understanding, practice, and evaluation. 


Mathematics for the Consumer, REVISED 


By Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Raleigh Schorling, and 
John R. Clark 


A practical, terminal course offering training in functional mathe- 


matics. Deals with real-life mathematical d 
by the high school student. PETRA nae 


Wor Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Id Book Company fz"! ins Hie Th 
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From SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 


ge of this journal, no doubt, 
have been following with con- 
siderable interest the current concern 
over transition from school to college. 
The problem of articulation between 
high school and college is not new, of 
course, The Committee of Ten (1893) 
and the Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements (1899), to name 
only two, were appointed to deal with 
this question. 

The Educational Records Bureau 
for more than a quarter of a century 
has concentrated attention on the 
problem, The Eight-Year Study, in- 
volving thirty high schools and a large 
number of colleges, also attacked this 
question. The reader will recall numer- 
ous other efforts to effect a smoother 
transition from high school to college. 

Alvin C. Eurich, vice-president of 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, considered this problem at 
the Seventeenth Educational Confer- 
ence held last fall in New York under 


x 


the joint auspices of the Educational 
Records Bureau and the American 
Council on Education. His address is 
reported in the proceedings of the 
conference published by the American 
Council under the title Modern Educa- 
tional Problems. Eurich said: 

Growing out of the early recognition of 
the importance of the problem, of both ex- 
tensive and intensive investigations, and 
of efforts to make the transition from 
school to college easier and more meaning- 
ful educationally, some progress has been 
made. I hasten to add, however, that the 
problem has by no means been solved. It 
remains one of the most critical and baing 
problems in education, 


The current renewed interest in this 
question has been stimulated in large 
part by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education established by the 
Ford Foundation. Four projects sup- 
ported by the Fund, while perhaps 
primarily concerned with promoting 
general education at this level, have 
been directed also at improving articu- 
lation between school and college. 
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The first project, the program 
for early admission to college, was 
launched in 1951, ostensibly as a pre- 
induction experiment. At that time it 
appeared that for some years ahead 
the education of many young men 
would be interrupted by the require- 
ment of military service at, or soon 
after, the age of eighteen. In co- 
operation with four universities— 
Chicago, Columbia, Wisconsin, and 
Yale—a program was drawn up which 
provided for the admission to college 
of able young men sixteen and a half 
years of age or younger, most of whom 
would have completed only the tenth 
or eleventh grade in high school. The 
plan made it possible for able young 
men to complete two years of college 
by the age of eighteen and a half or 
younger. Substantial grants from the 
Fund to the participating colleges, in- 
cluding generous scholarships to the 
selected students, added to the attrac- 
tiveness of the program. Indeed, the 
original announcement of the grant by 
the Fund aroused sufficient interest to 
warrant expansion of the program to 
Include eight other colleges and uni- 
versities: Fisk, Goucher, Lafayette, 
Louisville, Morehouse, Oberlin, Shim- 
er, and Utah. In the two years during 
which the program has been in opera- 
tion, 849 students, the majority of 
haana p esas only the tenth 

©, have been admitted 
to these twelve institutions, 

A second project designed to attack 
the problem of transition from high 
Sy mena ana hao 

of three eastern 
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preparatory schools—Andover, Exe- 
ter, and Lawrenceville—and_ three 
universities which receive many of 
their graduates, namely, Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale. This project was 
concerned primarily with identifying 
those points at which the curriculums 
in the two sets of institutions overlap 
and in devising ways of shortening the 
length of time required to complete a 
gencral education through closer ar- 
ticulation. 

A joint committee of these institu- 
tions has prepared a report (General 
Education in School and College, pub- 
lished by Harvard University Press) 
in which it is recommended that for 
qualified students a co-ordinated sev- 
en-year program be offered as an 
alternative to the present four years of 
high school and four years of college. 
The recommendation is based on the 
conviction, growing out of an ex- 
amination of the curriculums in the 
preparatory schools and the colleges 
and experiments in closer articulation, 
that time now wasted in both high 
school and college could be saved by 
improved programs in both and by 
more effective means of transition. 

A third project supported by the 
Fund is a collaborative effort between 
the public school system of Portland, 
Oregon, and Reed College. Through 
the active co-operation of faculty 
members of Reed College and teachers 
in the Portland schools, a city-wide 
program is being designed to enrich 
the educational opportunities for 
gifted public school pupils. Ways are 
being sought to co-ordinate this new 
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program with the common curriculum 
of the schools in order that the essen- 
tial features may be available to as 
large a number as possible. The proj- 
ect involves the development of tech- 
niques for identifying the students 
who would benefit most from the pro- 
gram, the development of appropriate 
curriculum materials and methods of 
instruction, and the designing of in- 
struments for evaluating the results of 
the program. The co-operation of 
other colleges is being sought in a fol- 
low-up study of the students from the 
program and for purposes of working 
out closer articulation between high 
school and college and to explore pos- 
sibilities of acceleration at either the 
high-school or college level or both. 

A fourth project, focused on the 
same general ends as the others, is 
concerned with the development of 
plans whereby able students might 
undertake, while still in high school, 
courses equivalent to those now 
taught in the first, or even second, 
year of college. The plan would make 
it possible for the better high-school 
graduates to enter college with ad- 
vanced standing and thus be able to 
complete the Bachelor’s degree in less 
than the four years usually required. 
It is believed that the abler high- 
School students could complete @ 
whole year of college work while still 
in high school if the opportunities 
Were open to them. ae 

In the initial stages of the inquiry 
into the possibility of admission to 
College with advanced standing, a 
committee of colleges (Brown, Bow- 
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doin, Carleton, Kenyon, M.I.T., Mid- 
dlebury, Oberlin, Swarthmore, Wa- 
bash, Wesleyan, and Williams) was 
formed under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Chalmers of Kenyon College. 
The committee later was enlarged to 
include twelve headmasters, princi- 
pals, and superintendents. Close work- 
ing relations were established with 
twenty-two secondary schools. Dr. 
William H. Cornog, on leave of ab- 
sence from his post as president of 
Central High School in Philadelphia, 
is serving as executive director of the 
committee. 

Several working committees, in- 
volving the participation of more 
than a hundred school and college 
teachers and administrators, are pres- 
ently making an intensive study of 
eleven subject-matter fields commonly 
taught in college, with the view to 
ascertaining the extent to which high- 
school preparation in these areas 
might be enriched. Reports from these 
committees will be published this fall. 
The plan is to put the recommenda- 
tions of these working committees into 
effect as quickly and as fully as pos- 
sible. In the meantime, the central 
committee authorized pilot studies in 
seven schools and two colleges during 
the spring semester of 1953. These 
studies have attempted to identify 
and iron out practical operating prob- 
lems. 

An interim report of progress on the 
four projects described above was re- 
leased in June by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education (575 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 22) under the 
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title Bridging the Gap between School 
and College. In announcing publication 
of this first report of progress, Clar- 
ence H. Faust, president of the Fund, 
said: 

Leading educators have long been con- 
cerned about two closely connected defects 
of the American educational system which 
undermine quality and impose severe 
waste. First is the poor articulation between 
units of the system and the resulting lack 
of clarity as to each unit’s function in rela- 
tion to the whole. Second is the lack of suffi- 
cient flexibility to accommodate the wide 
differences of ability, interests, and ma- 
turity that prevail among young people of 
similar age. These defects, though they 
occur throughout the educational system, 


schooling, both by 
during this 
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most seriously damaged by present short- 
comings, the underlying concern and ulti- 
mate objective is the improvement of edu- 
cation for all young people. 


At the University of Chicago the 
problem of developing a sound pro- 
gram of general education in the last 
years of high school and the first years 
of college and of effecting a better 
transition from high school to college 
has been a major interest throughout 
its history. Indeed, this problem was 
given high priority in the thinking and 
dreams of its first president, William 
Rainey Harper, even before the doors 
of the University opened in 1892. As 
the whole educational world knows, 
former Chancellor Hutchins devoted 
much of his time and energy during 
his term of twenty-two years to the 
development of a program of general 
education. The College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, embracing the last 
two years of high school and the first 
two years of college, was established 
to develop a program of general educa- 
tion and to effect a new transition 
from high school to college. For a 
period of several years the College has 
awarded the Bachelor’s degree upon 
completion of the program of general 
education. Graduates of the College 
who wished to continue their studies 
at the University entered three-year 
programs leading to the Master’s de- 
gree, 

Readers of this journal have fol- 
lowed, perhaps, the press reports 
which have described the controversy 
on the campus over the relocation of 
the Bachelor’s degree and proposals 
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for improving the University’s rela- 
tions with secondary schools and with 
sister-institutions of higher education. 
These academic debates, usually a 
healthy sign on any campus, have re- 
sulted in some misunderstanding and 
confusion in educational circles. In an 
effort to clarify the issues and to re- 
port accurately the changes which are 
being made, Chancellor Kimpton 
chose to discuss the problem in his 
convocation address to the graduating 
class this spring. The general national 
interest in the problem of transition 
from school to college and the Uni- 
versity’s historic role in attempting to 
do something about it, warrants ex- 
tensive quotation from the Chancel- 


lor’s address: 


What I am saying to you now the Uni- 
versity has been saying to itself all year, and 
today I propose to discuss the place of under- 
graduate education in the University of 
Chicago, first in terms of the knowledge we 
have gained about it from our past achieve- 
ments and then in terms of the changes 
needed to incorporate it with the present 
and with the more visible portions of the 
future. 

What, then, are the educational values 
which the College sought to realize over the 
past twenty years? It began upon the simple 
premise that there is an education that 
should be common to all intelligent people. 
If men are to communicate, they can only 
understand and appreciate one another’s 
ideas against a background of common 
knowledge. It is this education which we 
call general education as opposed to that 
specialized training through which men de- 
velop expertness within a special field of 
knowledge. How can such a program of gen- 
eral education best be devised and taught? 
This was so large and important a question 
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that a separate faculty was established 
which would have as its exclusive concern the 
creation and teaching of a curriculum in 
general studies. It was to be a basic educa- 
tion providing a background for communi- 
cation, a basis for the enrichment of per- 
sonal experiences, and a foundation for good 
citizenship. In order to create this separate 
faculty and clothe it with the stature and 
dignity necessary for its important job, it 
was granted the privilege of awarding the 
most valued of undergraduate degrees, the 
Bachelor of Arts. Along with this interest 
in devising a program of general education 
went a strong interest in the problem of 
high-school education and its relationship 
to the process of higher education. Time is 
wasted in the Junior and Senior years of 
high school, and its program is unrelated to 
the system of higher studies beginning at 
the college level. These are the fundamental 
considerations which brought about the 
program which we have come to call the 
College of the University of Chicago. . . . 

But certain problems, both practical and 
theoretical, developed in the actual opera- 
tion of this program, and the charges that 
have just been made are designed to solve 
these problems. Let’s start with the prac- 
tical problems. The College began at the 
eleventh grade to point up dramatically the 
weakness of the high-school program. This 
move, understandably, did not generate 
any lively enthusiasm, to say the least, 
among the people in the field of secondary 
education. The program cut their activities 
in two and drained off their students at the 
Junior and Senior levels. They did not 
counsel their students to enter the program 
at the first-year level of the College, nor 
did they send their teachers to the Univer- 
sity to learn the content and techniques of 
general education so that the high-school 
programs could be upgraded in quality and 
material. 

The second problem that developed con- 
cerned our relationships with our sister- 
institutions of higher education. It was the 
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original expectation that many institutions 
of higher education would shortly follow us 
in awarding the Bachelor of Arts degree for 
general education at the end of the four- 
teenth grade, or traditional Sophomore 
year in college. But none of them did. The 
result was embarrassing. A graduate of the 
most distinguished program of general 
studies in the country was often admitted 
to another institution as a Junior. When we 
protested such treatment, and proved by 
the Graduate Record Examination that our 
students were equal in training and compe- 
tence to any in the country, it was pointed 
out that our own Divisions required three 
years beyond our Bachelor’s degree for the 
Master’s degree, so that we were treating 
our College graduates as Juniors too. A varia- 
tion of this annoying problem was that stu- 
dents who entered the College program after 
graduation from high school—and most of 
them did enter at this level—were generally 
set back a year by the placement examina- 
tions. Consequently there were six years 
between high-school graduation and the 
Master’s degree. And thus a system that 
had acceleration as one of its original virtues 
began to operate in reverse, 

This unfortunate relationship w 
ondary schools and with institutions of 
a education, including our own, pointed 

problem that starts as a practical 
eee but shortly becomes one of genuine 
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national slogan, and once a phrase becomes 
a slogan it takes on so many meanings that 
it runs the danger of losing any clear mean- 
ing, even to those who shout it. In fact, it 
is fairly safe to say: the louder the shouting, 
the fainter the meaning. . . . 

Of the many meanings attached to the 

term “general education,” let us concen- 
trate on the two that seem most fundamental 
to us. An education that gives its students a 
general view of the important intellectual 
achievements of man is indeed general edu- 
cation. It is concerned with imparting an un- 
derstanding of both the interrelations among 
these achievements and their differences in 
materials and methods. Its aim is to pro- 
duce men and women who know that noth- 
ing is alien to them which is of fundamental 
importance to humanity. The men and wom- 
en whom I know and respect have this first 
gencral education—a wide view of human 
achievements—but also something in addi- 
tion—a special grasp of some field of human 
endeavor in which they move with confi- 
dence and purpose, adding to it contribu- 
tions of their own. The second concept of 
general education, therefore, is the combi- 
nation of an understanding of the achieve- 
ments of others and at least a start toward 
self-achievement. It is a general education 
because it is the kind of education generally 
needed by those persons like yourselves who 
come to our University... . 

I come now to the decisions arrived at 
recently by the Council of the University 
Senate, “the supreme academic body of the 
University,” decisions arrived at after more 
than a year of study of the problems, both 
practical and theoretical, that I have just 
outlined. In restating the Council’s de- 
cisions, I shall try to emphasize their struc- 
ture and rationale, on the assumption that 
what circulates most freely and widely are 
small, scattered pieces of decisions and not 
their large intentions and connections. 

Point Number One—Hereafter, all pro- 
stams leading to Bachelor’s degrees will 
Provide a general education in the two 
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basic senses I have previously defined. They 
will give the student a broad understanding 
of man's most important scientifc and 
humanistic achievements; in addition, the 
student will be given at least a start to- 
ward the mastery of a field in which he 
shows special interest and promise. Since 
the student will be given both, he will have 
the kind of education, generally speaking, 
that should bring out the best in him and in 
us. 

Point Number Two—Several 
Bachelor’s degrees will be given hereafter, 
but basically they are of two sorts. The Col- 
lege will award a B.A., the program for 
which will consist of the present College pro- 
gram plus approximately a year of intensive 
study in a general field. The second Bache- 
lor’s degree will be jointly administered and 
awarded by the College and the various 
Divisions. The proportion of general and 
specialized work will vary with departments, 
since some, such as the foreign-language de- 
partments, must begin with students who 
commonly have little command over any 
language other than their own, whereas a 
department such as philosophy recognizes 
that our College gives its students unusual 
preparation in its field. But in no case will 
students be awarded a Bachelor’s degree 
without demonstrating a thorough grasp 
of the main fields of knowledge and the main 
forms of communication. 

With these degrees, the University will 
draw a wide diversity of students. Those 
who wish to take the full College program 
may still do so, and we hope that many can 
and will. But there are able students who 
are short of money or short of time, espe- 
cially as the result of military service. There 
are also able students who, although wishing 
a wide background, have early been espe- 
cially curious about one part of the in- 
tellectual scene and are impatient to start 
exploring it. Most of these will probably 
find the second of the degrees more suita- 


ble. 
With only one fixed undergraduate pro- 


different 
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gram we were becoming unwittingly more 
exclusive in certain senses than many eastern 
schools. But it was the intention of this mid- 
western university from the beginning to ask 
only that its students be able and willing, 
and to think that it was more a part of the 
land on which it stood if its students were 
poor and rich, young and mature, left and 
right, and odd and even. 

Point Number Three-—All the new Bache- 
lor’s degrees are four-year degrees in that 
they begin at the traditional Freshman level 
rather than at the cleventh grade. Our pro- 
gram, therefore, will be related to the total 
American educational process, and we can 
begin to train teachers in secondary schools 
in our materials and techniques. But in two 
important senses they are not four-year 
degrees. We shall continue to test perform- 
ance by placement and comprehensive 
examinations, and therefore not the calendar 
of Julius Caesar but ability and preparation 
determine the time needed to complete 
the program. Moreover, we have no four- 
year degrees in the sense that students must 
complete four years of high school before 
being admitted to the College. Students are 
admitted into the College on the same basis 
as they complete it—on the basis of ability 
and preparation as demonstrated by exami- 
nation, The University is forever concerned 
about the able youngster who is wilting on 
some high-school vine. He should come here 
immediately and bear fruit. 

These, then, are the main changes that 
have been made this year in our under- 
graduate education in order to relate it 
more closely to the University and to the 
American educational process as a whole. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
EXPERIMENT 


OR TWENTY YEARS or more the 
University of Buffalo has carried 
on an experiment designed to elimi- 
nate unnecessary duplication of work 
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in college on the part of superior high- 
school students and to provide a 
means of acceleration. This program, 
originating under former Chancellor 
Samuel P. Capen and known as “an- 
ticipatory examinations for college 
credit,” provides for the granting of 
college credit for work done in high 
school beyond that required for gradu- 
ation. This has been done through 
examinations built and graded by col- 
lege departments in subject areas cor- 
responding to their own course offer- 
ings. 

During the period from 1932 
through 1946, a total of 1,496 persons 
took 2,730 examinations under the 
plan. Of the 2,730 examinations writ- 
ten, 2,227, or 81 per cent, resulted in 
credit. The maximum college credit 
earned by a high-school graduate has 
been 38 hours, or more than a year of 
college credit. 

A report on the Buffalo plan was 
recently published under the title 
Anticipatory Examinations for College 
Credit: Twenty Years Experience at the 
University of Buffalo. Prepared by 
Mazie E. Wagner, it is published as 
Volume XX, Number 3, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Studies. The report 
closes with the conclusions quoted 
below: 

I. College credit exami 
valuable to the able student who passes 
them. They save him time, money, and ener- 
gy. They give hima psychological boost for, 
having passed them, he feels assured that 
he is the kind of person who can succeed jn 


college. They permit him to find his aca- 
demic and intellectual level and so keep 
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him alert, interested, and active rather 
than bored and unproductive. Finally 
they show him early in his academic life 
how to prepare and master academic data 
on his own with the minimum of help from 
others. 

IL. College credit examinations are very 
valuable to the college that provides them 
for its ablest students, since they attract 
such students to the institution, assuming 
that most colleges desire to attract the cream 
of the crop. Earning college credit by exami- 
nations attracts able non-college-oriented 
students as well as perhaps some of those 
who might otherwise attend another insti- 
tution, 

Further advantages to the college are that 
as its faculty develop syllabi for the use of 
the applicants for these examinations, the 
professors writing them for the public eye 
become more critical of their course content 
and make changes where changes are in 
order. Also, institutions sending their able 
graduates toa college providing these exami- 
nations frequently enrich the curriculum for 
their superior secondary students in course 
content, as well as that the students them- 
selves take a more nearly capacity load of 
class work. 


III. College credit examinations are de- 
cidedly valuable to society at large. They 
show superior students, particularly those 
relatively indigent, how they may progress 
through college with less expenditure of 
time and money, and so salvage more of 
these able young people for higher education 
where they may develop themselves to a 
position of greater leadership and produc- 
tivity for their society. Another advantage 
to society is the additional advanced degrees 
earned on the part of these superior young 
people. Last but by no means least, college 
credit examination bring these superior 
graduates into economic productivity and 
leadership sooner which is of especial 


value in these years of extreme manpower 
shortage. 


s 
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A CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF 
Human BEHAVIOR 

= W. TYLER, professor of edu- 

cation, dean of the Division of 
the Social Sciences, and University ex- 
aminer at the University of Chicago, 
has recently been named director of 
the Center for the Study of Behav- 
ioral Sciences established by the Ford 
Foundation. As executive head of the 
Center, Dr. Tyler will administer a 
program for advanced study of indi- 
vidual behavior and human relations. 

Through an initial grant of $3,500,- 
000 covering a six-year period, the 
Center will bring together each year 
approximately fifty scholars and scien- 
tists of first rank for advanced study 
and training. The objectives of the 
Center are: (1) to increase as rapidly 
as possible the number of highly com- 
petent scholars and scientists dealing 
with problems of human behavior; 
(2) to provide further opportunities 
for advanced study for present faculty 
members; (3) to encourage collabora- 
tion across traditional departmental 
lines; and (4) to make available new 
designs and materials for advanced 
study for use in graduate schools 
throughout the country. 

In announcing the appointment of 
Dr. Tyler as director of the Center, 
Dr. Frank Stanton, chairman of the 
Center’s Board of Directors and presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, said: “Dr. Tyler is especially 
well equipped to serve as director of 
the Center. He was chairman of the 
planning group composed of eminent 


scholars in the behavioral sciences that 
recommended the establishment of the 
Center and designated its major char- 
acteristics. As an expert in the field of 
educational psychology, he is a recog- 
nized leader in the behavioral sciences 
in this country.” 

Dr. Tyler has resigned from his 
several positions in the University to 
take up his new duties on October 1. 


PARENT EDUCATION 


PROJECT in parent education has 
been established at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago with a two-year grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education of 
the Ford Foundation. The project is 
being directed by Miss Ethel Kawin, 
professorial lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Education in the University. 
According to Miss Kawin, the purpose 
of the Parent Education Project is 
“to help parents create for their chil- 
dren the kind of environment con- 
ducive to the development of mature, 
responsible citizens, able to build, to 
function in, and to maintain a free, 
democratic society.” 

The first undertaking of the Proj- 
ect will be the selection and prepara- 
tion of materials for an experimental 
basic course in parent education. The 
basic course will be designed for study- 
discussion groups in parent education 
and will consist of packets of booklets, 
articles, discussion guides, suggested 
reading references, and other appro- 
priate materials. Suitable films, radio 
and television programs, recordings, 
and other instructional media will be 
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identified and made available to study 
groups. 

Following the preparation of the 
materials, the basic course will be 
tried out experimentally in a number 
of communities under the guidance of 
trained leaders. After the experimen- 
tal materials have been tested in the 
pilot communities, the materials for 
the basic course will be distributed 
widely to interested groups. 

Present plans call for the develop- 
ment, in addition to the basic course, 
of a series of supplementary courses 
adapted to various levels of child de- 
velopment—infancy, early childhood, 
middle childhood, pre-adolescence, 
and adolescence. These supplementary 
courses will also be tried out experi- 
mentally before being made available 
for wide distribution. 


EARLY SCHOOL LEAVERS 


Oo" of the baffling problems which 
confront teachers and school ad- 
ministrators is the pupil who leaves 
high school before graduation for rea- 
sons within his own control, We pride 
ourselves in this country, as well we 
might, on our free public school sys- 
tem, extending almost universally 
through high school and in many 
communities beyond. Free education 
so highly prized by millions in the 
world who cannot have it, is virtually 
placed on a platter and put before our 
youth. And yet many refuse the fare. 
Why? 

In an effort to find out wh 
young people in the state 
school before graduation, 


y so many 
leave high 
a study of 
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the problem was undertaken through 
the sponsorship of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Colleges, Secondary, and 
Elementary Schools. The study was 
undertaken to “discover evidence 
which would indicate early signs of 
vulnerability to early school leaving 
and to determine measures secondary 
schools in Kentucky might take to in- 
crease their holding power.” More 
specifically, the study undertook: 

To determine significant factors associ- 
ated with early school leavers. 

To ascertain from former secondary- 
school pupils in selected communities of 
Kentucky factors relating to their termina- 
tion of secondary-school education. 

To identify significant characteristics and 
symptoms which influence certain youth to 
discontinue their education before second- 
ary-school graduation. 

To develop implications and recommen- 
dations for secondary schools in Kentucky 
for the purpose of increasing the holding 
power of these schools, 


The study was limited to those 
youth who left high school in the state 
before graduation because of reasons 
within their own control during the 
period 1948-50 and who did not re- 
enrol in another school to complete 
their secondary-school education. A 
summary of the findings of the study 
is contained in the following excerpt: 

As indicated by data collected, analyzed, 
and reported in this investigation there ap- 
pear to be certain symptoms or signs of vul- 
nerability to possible early school leaving 
which may be identified. Early recognition 
of these signs and prompt action by local 
School personnel would reduce the incidence 


of early school leaving and thereby increase 


the holding power of the secondary schools 
of Kentucky. 
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Evidence seems to indicate that many 
pupils who withdraw from Kentucky sec- 
ondary schools prior to graduation experi- 
ence frequent grade failure and retention 
in the elementary school. Failure and repeti- 
tion of the first grade is particularly notice- 
able. 

Data presented in the study emphasize 
the regression in scholarship evidenced by 
early school leavers as they progress from 
the elementary to junior to senior high 
schools. 

Failure or lack of opportunity to partici- 
pate in extra-curriculum activities seems to 
be a definite characteristic which may be 
observed in recognizing those pupils vul- 
nerable to carly school leaving. 

Evidence seems to indicate 
school leavers of Kentucky come from 
all youth 


in the 


that early 


homes which are typical for 
fourteen to seventeen years of age 
United States. 

There is no evidence that any relation- 
ship exists between the number of children 
in the family and the probability of one of 
the youth leaving secondary school before 
graduation. 

Barly school leavers of Kentucky seem to 
be pupils in the local school system for 
several years before they withdraw. The 
findings of the study reveal that the early 
school leavers have very few, if any, trans- 
fers. 

Preference for work was given as the 
primary reason for leaving secondary school 
before graduation by the greatest number of 
youth included in the study. Over half of 
all reasons (primary and contributing) for 
leaving school were concerned with the 
school. 

Most of the youth leaving school with- 
drew without consulting any of the person- 
nel connected with the school. 

The youth suggested the secondary 


schools of Kentucky should provide some 
rk experience. Other leading 


e for the school to provide 
instruction and an 


program of wo 
suggestions wer" 
specific yocational 


opportunity for more participation in school 
activities. 

Business, shop experience, and home 
economics were the subjects most often 
indicated by the early school leavers in 
Kentucky as the subjects most needed or 
desired since leaving secondary school. 


‘TELEVISION OMNIBUS 


T CRUCIAL NEED for educational 
television has been the subject of 
a great deal of discussion in educa- 
tional literature and in the public 
press during the last two or three 
years. By educational television is 
usually meant television stations or 
channels owned and operated by edu- 
cational or public agencies as con- 
trasted with commercial television. 
Much of the agitation for educational 
television is based on the assumption 
that commercial companies are un- 
willing or unable to produce programs 
of educational value or that such pro- 
grams would, at best, be the exception 
rather than the rule. It is often argued 
that, inasmuch as the chief source of 
income is from sponsors who have 
things to sell, the quality of programs 
will inevitably remain low. The his- 
tory of radio and of television to date 
gives some grounds for this view. 
Much of the fare offered listeners is 
anything but educational, and it is 
altogether possible that only strong 
competition from educational televi- 
sion is likely to bring about much 
change. 

Attention should be drawn, how- 
ever, to the unusually fine programs 
which most of the networks have pro- 
vided from time to time. Notable 
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among these is the series of twenty-six 
programs under the title “Omnibus” 
which were produced by the TV- 
Radio Workshop of the Ford Founda- 
tion and shown through the facilities 
of the CBS television network each 
Sunday afternoon. 

These exceptionally fine educational 
programs were broadcast in 59 Amer- 
ican cities to 76 per cent of the coun- 
try’s 21,955,000 television-equipped 
homes. A total of 13,340,000 persons 
viewed a single program, and an aver- 
age of 10,750,000 saw “Omnibus” 
throughout the season. 

The TV-Radio Workshop with its 
initial “Omnibus” series has shown 
that standard television in the United 
States can become an important 
means of conserving and increasing 
our knowledge and enriching our cul- 
ture. “Omnibus” provided for adver- 
tising messages in each program, and 
the cost of the series was early as- 
sumed by five corporations, 


TEACHING VALUES 


A ANYONE who has followed educa- 

tional literature in recent years 
must have observed, teachers and ad- 
ministrators at all school levels are 
genuinely concerned about the prob- 
lem of teaching values, be they moral 
values, spiritual values, or values in 
any other area of personal and social 
living. This deep concern stems from 
our growing conviction 
we are to achieve the go 
good society, all men 
boys and girls, too, 
themselves a set of 


, first, that, if 
od life and the 
and women, and 
must develop for 

values to guide 
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their behavior and, second, that the 
schools must assume increasing re- 
sponsibility for helping children and 
young people to achieve a philosophy 
of life based upon value patterns in 
keeping with the tenets of a demo- 
cratic society and in harmony with 
the basic religious principles of West- 
ern civilization. 

Dr. Joseph Axelrod, associate pro- 
fessor of humanities and curriculum 
evaluation at San Francisco State 
College, has contributed to our think- 
ing in this area in a stimulating article 
in the March, 1953, issue of the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education 
entitled “The Teaching of Values in 
the Changing Community.” In the 
following excerpts Mr. Axelrod offers 
useful suggestions to teachers who are 
struggling with the problem of teach- 
ing values: 


In order to think through to a solution, 
educators may find the following basic 
distinction between two types of value prin- 
ciples a useful one: (a) a method value prin- 
ciple, and (b) a content value principle. 

A method value principle sets forth a 
way of looking at data or of approaching a 
problem; such a principle does not assert 
what is to be believed or held as does a con- 
tent value principle, but asserts only a way 
in which one is to arrive at the content prin- 
ciples which he comes to hold. For example: 
“A national government ought to punish any 
individual who preaches its overthrow” is an 
assertion of a content principle. A method 
principle would be of this kind: “Even 
though one is certain of his answer to any 
question, he ought to operate under the 
assumption that he may change his mind in 
the future.” Both examples state values; the 
first might be labeled the value of “na- 
tional Security,” and the second might be 
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called the value of “open-mindedness.” 
Whether they are right or wrong values is 
not here the question. The point is that they 
are of different kinds—one of them asserting 
a given content of belief, the other setting 
forth a given method of arriving at or treat- 
ing the content values one holds. 

In the foregoing distinction, the educa- 
tor may find a key to the teaching of values, 
especially if his concern is with an institu- 
tion such as the public school which is 
charged with the task of serving the needs of 
communities that today, with rare excep- 
tions, are changing with astounding rapidity 
and the dominant values of which are both 
heterogeneous and unstable. Whereas there 
are great difficulties in reading widespread 
agreement about the content values which 
should serve as ends of education, it is 
easier to reach agreement about which 
method values might serve as educational 
ends, 

It would be foolish to pretend that, once 
such agreement had been obtained, the 
major difficulties would cease; it is prob- 
ably truer to say that they will have just 
begun. The first difficulty is the translation 
of the method value principles into atti- 
tudinal and behavioral goals. . . . The second 
is to modify the written curriculum in terms 
of the new goals, so that they are seen in an 
additional dimension in which some sug- 
gestions are offered as to the means that 
might be employed in the attainment of 
these goals. 

The most difficult of the steps is that of 
translating the written curriculum into a 
real curriculum—i.e., of making the actual 
classroom experiences of the pupil meaning- 
ful and effective in terms of the stated goals. 
Tt would appear that this very difficulty is 


the one which, at present, is responsible for 
the degree of educational failure which is so 
apparent on the secondary-school and under- 
graduate college levels. Good written cur- 
riculums so often remain untranslated into 
pupil experience in the classroom. One of 
the reasons why method goals are rarely 
translated into pupil experience which en- 
courages practice in the skills leading to 
those goals is that teachers everywhere are 
so concerned about covering a certain sub- 
ject matter. 

One of the advantages of educational 
goals which are behavioral translations of 
method value principles is that they call 
forth no compulsion to cover all the content 
in the area being studied. The frequency 
of this compulsion indicates that it meets a 
great need among high-school and college 
teachers in that it provided at once a weapon 
for self-laceration and an excellent protec- 
tion against any “new” ideas that might 
suggest goals other than content coverage. 

When a unit of teaching focuses, how- 
ever, on the attainment of an end expressed 
as a method value, then the study of con- 
tent values becomes unavoidable; yet such 
study, within that framework, carries with 
it no necessity on the part of the teacher to 
uphold the superiority of any single content 
principle over another. The teacher, there- 
fore, by taking method values as his goals 
does not find himself forced out of neutral 
position during a discussion of some situation 
calling for consideration of content value 
principle, for his concern is not with the 
teaching of this or that specific content 
value but rather with creating the kinds of 
experiences for the student which will aid 
the attainment of method value goals. 


HAROLD A. ANDERSON 
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Authors of The news notes in this 
news noles issue have been pre- 
and articles pared by HAROLD A. 
ANDERSON, assistant pro- 

fessor of education and executive sec- 
retary of the Committee on Prepara- 
tion of Teachers, the University of 
Chicago. LEONARD V. Koos, professor 
of education at the University of Chi- 
cago, in the first of three articles deal- 
ing with junior high school reorgani- 
zation, gives the historical background 
of the movement and an inventory 
of the growth and status of reorgan- 
ized schools, Joun W. MCFARLAND, 
assistant professor of curriculum and 
instruction at the University of Texas, 
states the purposes of the home room, 
points out why these purposes are 
often unrealized, and suggests ways 
of making the home room more effec- 
tive. BERTIS E, CAPEHART, assistant 
superintendent in charge of instruc- 
tion in the Oak Ridge, Tennessee, pub- 
lic schools; ALLEN Hopnces, director of 
guidance and school psychologist for 
the Oak Ridge public schools; and 
ROBERT Rorn, head guidance coun- 
oe Oak Ridge High School, 
results of a study which 

ea ke area , r English skills 
high-school utdela 4 Finegan 
in comparison with os p aps 
students in a pinion See = 
group. JAMES 


J. Tuompson, teacher of biology at 
Central High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, presents a unit on bacterial 
diseases which was developed to 
help train students in the scientific 
method of thought. Grorcr A. C. 
SCHERER, associate professor of mod- 
ern languages and modern-language 
education at the University of 
Colorado, describes the background 
of teacher-training candidates in 
Bavaria, some of the requirements 
that they must meet, their train- 
ing program, and how their per- 
formance is evaluated. PauL B. 
JAconson, dean of the School of 
Education, University of Oregon, and 
Robert R. WIEGMAN, assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Portland, Portland, Oregon, pre- 
sent a list of references on the organi- 
zation and administration of second- 
ary education. 


Reviewers 
of books 


ARTHUR I. TRAXLER, 
executive director of the 
Educational Records 
Bureau, New York City. JomN A. 
RAMSEYER, professor of education 
at Ohio State University. CYRIL O. 
Nour, professor of education at 
the University of Chicago. ROLAND 
C. Faunce, associate professor of 
education at Wayne University. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL REORGANIZATION 
AFTER A HALF-CENTURY 


I. GROWTH AND STATUS OF REORGANIZATION 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


T Is now about a half-century since 
the establishment and operation of 
prototypes of the junior high school, 
and an appropriate point at which to 
take stock of the reorganization move- 
ment. Although it is only something 
over forty years since the establish- 
ment of three-year units in Columbus, 
Ohio, and in Berkeley and Los Ange- 
les, California, there had been two- 
year units and six-year high schools 
including Grades VII and VIII ten or 
more years earlier. Thus, the span of 
existence of reorganized schools may 
properly be considered as extending 
over a period of about fifty years. 
Advocacy of reorganization, to be 
sure, reaches back much further. 

His own long-time interest in the 
movement has prompted the present 
writer to undertake this inventory of 
the growth and status of the move- 
ment and a review of thinking regard- 
ing it and to consider the prospects of 
further reorganization. His book was 
one of the first two commercial pub- 
lications! dealing exclusively with the 
new unit although a few noncom- 
mercial monographs were in print be- 
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fore it. A stock-taking seems desirable 
in view of a questioning attitude 
toward the movement in some quar- 
ters, which is reflected in occasional 
periodical articles appearing recently 
with captions like “Has the Junior 
High School Kept Its Promise?” and 
“Has the Junior High School Made 
Good?” and in consideration of simi- 
lar questions from time to time at 
educational discussions here and there 
throughout the country. 

In the main, the writer’s prepara- 
tion for this inventory is more or less 
continuous contact with the move- 
ment for more than a third of a cen- 
tury. This contact has involved first- 
hand visits extending from 1915 to 
1951 to upwards of two hundred 
schools of several existing patterns of 
reorganization—visits that were often 
accompanied by participation in sur- 


i Leonard V. Koos, The Junior High School. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. This 
book was republished in an ‘enlarged edition” by 
Ginn and Company in 1927, and this later edition 
has been out of print for many years. The other 
commercial book published in the same year was 
Thomas H. Briggs’s The Junior High School. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. 
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veys of the schools and school systems 
represented. The observations from 
these contacts have been extended by 
canvassing all available recently pub- 
lished literature, including books and 
articles in periodicals dealing with 
junior high school reorganization. 
The literature includes all reports of 
research on status and trends. The 
firsthand contacts and the reading 
have been supplemented by informa- 
tion given in current materials relat- 
ing to purposes, programs, and activi- 
ties in junior high schools—materials 
supplied by administrators in twenty- 
four school systems in sixteen states 
distributed to all sections of the na- 
tion and representing more than a 
hundred individual school situations. 


GROWTH AND STATUS OF 
REORGANIZATION 


Report on the growth and status of 
junior high school reorganization dur- 
ing the earlier decades of the move- 
ment is hampered by the lack of 
systematic and official counts of 
schools and systems operating under 
the new plans. Among the earliest 
enumerations are those prepared by 
Douglass? and Briggs,? but an indica- 
tion of trends in them, except in a very 
general way, is hardly possible because 
the data are not comparable with 
those in later compilations. The 

2 Aubrey A. i 
School, pp. 27, 140-45 a Arar Bai 
National Society for the Study of Pe ong 
Part III. Chicago: National Society for the 


Study of Educati i 
ae cation (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 


3 Thomas H. Briggs, op. cit., pp. 60-62, 
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United States Office of Education, the 
logical agency for assembling such 
information, did not make a system- 
atic count of reorganized schools until 
1922. Fortunately for purposes here, 
the Office has made counts on roughly 
comparable bases at intervals since 
that year; and from the compilations 
which are reported in Table 1, it is 
possible to note the growth from 1922 
to 1952. Figure 1, based on the evi- 
dence in the table, has been prepared 
to aid in interpreting the information. 
The inclusion in the table and figure of 
evidence concerning “regular” high 
schools, that is, four-year high schools 
in unreorganized systems, makes pos- 
sible a direct comparison of numbers 
and proportions of reorganized with 
unreorganized schools. 

The general impression afforded by 
the table and figure is one of rapid and 
almost steady growth of reorganiza- 
tion and gain over unreorganized 
schools throughout the thirty-year 
period represented. By the end of the 
period, reorganized schools substan- 
tially outnumbered the regular high 
schools. A mere cursory glance at the 
rate of increase will find it to have 
been fully as rapid during the latest 
interval as during any previous period. 

Evidence in the table and figure is 
presented in such a way as to show the 
proportionate contributions of sepa- 
rate junior high schools, separate 
senior high schools, and junior-senior 
high schools to the total reorganiza- 
tion. However, the numbers and pro- 
Portions of schools of the various 
combinations of grades, such as three- 
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grade junior high schools, are not 
shown, and this information is not 
regularly available. In 1930 the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education 
co-operated with the Office of Educa- 
tion in gathering the evidence con- 
cerning reorganization and inquired 
into the grade patterns of reorganiza- 
tion. Table 2 is based on information 
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grade senior high schools, and six-year 
schools reported to be on a 3-3 or 
“undivided” basis. 

It may be noted that, while Table 1 
contains the category ‘“junior-senior 
high schools,” Table 2 lists both 
“junior-senior” and “undivided” six- 
year and five-year high schools. This 
is because, for the first table utilized 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF TH 


E VARIOUS TYPES OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1922-52* 


nM : 
1922 1930 1938 1946 1952ł 
= | 

Tyre Per Per Per Per Per 

Number oe Number a Number ss Number oS Number ir 

Total Total Total Total Total 
aasa = | es es 
ior hi 3 37 | 7 227| 13.6 
Junior high schools...» + 387| 2.8) 1,842| 8.3 2,372) 9.6 2,647 11.1 3,227) 13.¢ 
Tniseectior High schools! 1,088} 7. 7| 3,287] 14.8 6,203 25.2 6,358 26.5 8,591 36.2 
Senior high schools...» - 91| 0.6 648] 2.9) 959| 3.9] 1,317] 5.5) 1 760| 7.4 
All reorganized schools. . 1,566) 11.1 5,777| 26.0 9,534] 38.7 10,322} 43.1] 13,578) 57.2 
Regular high schools. . . - 12,490) 88.9 16,460} 74.0) 15,056) 61.3 13,625) 56.9) 10, 168} 42.8 
Total] essen sai estar 14,056) 100.0 22, 237|100.0) 24,590 100.0] 23,947|100.0) 23,746)100.0 
‘stics of Public High Schools, 1945-46, Table VIL, p. 11. 


* Based, for evidence for 1922, 


United States Office of Education, 
ment Printing Office, 1949. 5 
Based, for 1952, on information supplied in correspo! 


} Includes for this year small high schools with enrolme: 


gathered for the Survey and dis- 
closes the grade-groupings reported 
for 5,740 schools in what are referred 
to in the report as the “major” 
patterns of reorganization. The small 
number of remaining reorganized 
schools identified in that year were of 
less common grade patterns, like two- 
grade senior high schools and one- 
grade junior high schools. It is clear 


from this table that in 1930 the pre- 


dominant grade-groupings involved 
h schools, three- 


three-grade junior hig! 


1946 on Stati. j, Ta : 
100 1938 and education in the United States, ‘1944—46, chap. v. Washington: Govern- 
ndence with this writer 
nt from 1 to 9. 


by the United States Office of Education. 


here, the compiler combined the two 
under a single category, although he 
reports (in the textual interpretation) 
the number of “undivided” high 
schools as having increased from 3,060 
to 3,326 from 1938 to 1946 and, there- 
fore, accounting for the entire increase 
of the “junior-senior” classification 
during that interval. 

This writer, having been a party to 
the compilation of the status of re- 
organization in 1930, is disposed to be- 
little the significance of the distinction 
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between the terms “‘junior-senior” and 
“undivided” as applied to these com- 
pilations, for he recalls that no criteria 
were set up to distinguish the schools 
represented. The heads of the schools 
and systems were left to their own dis- 
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95 
90 
85 
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Fic. 1.—Per cent that junior high schools, 
senior high schools, junior-senior high schools, all 
reorganized schools, and regular high schools 
were of all public secondary schools in 1922 


1952 
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cretion in reporting their organiza- 
tions under these classifications. It is 
not that there is no distinction in 
theory between a “junior-senior” and 
an “undivided” school but that, in 
actual practice, one school reported 
as an undivided six-year school might 
be effecting as much or more separa- 
tion between junior and senior levels 
than another one reported to operate 
on a junior-senior basis. For the pur- 
poses here of reviewing growth and 
trends, these two categories may be 
regarded as a single inclusive group. 

In some ways a better measure of 
growth and status of reorganization 
than has been reported in Table 1 and 
Figure 1 is to be found in the per cents 
of all pupils who are enrolled in re- 
organized and in regular high schools. 
The latter give us a more nearly direct 
measure of the actual proportion of 
the school population brought under 
the influence of reorganized schools. 
The specific measures used here are 
the per cents of all pupils in the last 


, 1930, 
1938, 1946, and 1952 (based on data in Table 1). four high-school years (usually, but 
TABLE 2 


NUMBERS OF REORGANIZE 


GRADE-GROUPI 


D SCHOOLS OF DIFFERENT 
NGS IN 1929-30* 


Type of School {i 
6 Number || Type of School Number 
Junior high schools: 5 
wo-grade..... Junior-senior and undivided 
Three-grade. . 204 schools: 
Four-grade, 000071777" 1,348 Junior-senior, 3-3........, 936 
ie cy 196 Junior-senior, 2-4. 637 
Senior high schools: Undivided, 6-year... .. 1,446 
Three-grade. Eater e net 496 Undivided, 5-year.. |... 65 
Pour-grade.... : 
5 142 Rae saen eeiceres 5,470 
* Based on Francis T. Spaulding, O. 1 i 
= E Ak » O. I. Frederick, K, ii 
Fig. fi. 53. National Survey of Secondary Education, snd Leonard V, Koos, The Reorganisation of Secondary Education, 


nograph No. 5. United States Office of Education Bulle! 


tin 1932, 
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not always, Grades IX-XII) in re- 
organized systems and in regular high 
schools, irrespective of the grade- 
grouping of the system. The per cents 
for certain years at intervals be- 
ginning with 1922 are shown both in 
Table 3 and in Figure 2. To save 
space, the numbers of pupils are not 
reproduced, although it may be re- 
ported illustratively that, for 1952, a 
total of 5,673,867 pupils in these four 


TABLE 3 
PER CENTS OF PUPILS IN THE LAST 
FOUR HIGH-SCHOOL YEARS EN 
ROLLED IN REORGANIZED AND 
IN REGULAR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
1922-52* 


Per Centr or Puriks 


| 

| In Regu- 
lar 

| Schools 
| 


86.5 
71.7 
66.1 


* Data for 1922, 1926, 1930, 1934, and 1938 
based on Statistics of Public High Schools, 1937— 
38, Fig. 2, p. 10. Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, chap. v. United States Of- 
fice of Education Bulletin 1940, No. 2. 

Data for 1946 based on Statistics of Public 
High Schools, 1945-46, Table 9, pp. 36-39. 
Biennial Survey of Education in The United 
States, 1944—46, cba: v. 

Data for 1952 based on information sup- 
plied in correspondence with this writer by the 
United States Office of Education. 


s is represented, 3,739,622 in re- 


grade 
245 in regular 


organized and 1,934, 


high schools. 
The evidence in this table and figure 


as compared with that in Table 1 and 
Figure 1 underscores the rapidity of 
the rate of reorganization throughout 


the period. Reorganization, measured 
in this way, had become numerically 
predominant by 1946, and by 1952 re- 
organized schools enrolled approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all pupils in the 
last four high-school years of public 
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Fic, 2.—Per cents of all pupils enrolled in the 
last four high-school years in 1922 to 1952 who 
were enrolled in reorganized and in regular high 
schools (based on Table 2). 


secondary schools. When attention is 
directed to the rates of increment dur- 
ing individual intervals, it may be 
noted that the only two during which 
there was marked retardation of rate 
were the interval immediately follow- 
ing 1930 and that between 1938 and 
1946. The reader can explain for him- 
self the first of these slowdowns by 
the early years of the great depression. 
When resources were again available 
for building construction, on which 
reorganization must usually wait, the 
re-acceleration shown between 1934 
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and 1938 took place. The clamping- 
down of priorities on building ma- 
terials before and during World War 
TI will explain the second retardation, 
which was in turn followed by an- 
other and striking re-acceleration. 

Still another indication of the 
status and growth of reorganization is 
to be found in the proportions of all 
pupils in Grades VII and VIII in pub- 
lic schools that were enrolled in re- 
organized schools. The per cent of 
these pupils advanced between 1946 
and 1952 in Grade VII from 37.5 to 
47.0; in Grade VIII, from 44.4 to 55.8; 
and in both grades combined, from 
39.3 to 51.2. In this measure, also, re- 
organized schools have attained nu- 
merical predominance. 

Before leaving consideration of the 
numerical status and trends of junior 
high school reorganization, it is desir- 
able to draw, for purposes of compari- 
son, on the evidence and conclusions 
in this particular area from a rather 
recent inquiry reported in a Bulletin 
issued by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association.4 The 
Specific materials referred to here con- 
cern the (1) “patterns of organization” 
and (2) “changes in the number of 
Junor high schools in operation” in 
city school systems. 

The tabulation of patterns of organ- 
ization as reported from 1,372 city 
systems in this inquiry yielded the 
ollowing Proportionate frequencies: 


Pies in City-School Organization, 1938 to 
k eet Bulletin of the National Educa- 
ao sociation, Vol, XXVII, No. 1. Washing- 
on: Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1949 
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6-3-3, 35 per cent; 8-4, 23 per cent; 
6-6, 16 per cent; 6-2-4, 12 per cent; 
6-3-3-2, 4 per cent; 7-5, 3 per cent; 
5-3-4, 2 per cent; 6-2-4-2, 1 per cent; 
7-2-3, 1 per cent; “other,” 3 per cent. 
In commenting on the evidence, the 
Bulletin says: “In these cities the 
6-3-3 plan of organization . . . is used 
as the prevailing type more frequently 
than any other. Nevertheless, this 
plan is the prevailing type in only 
about one-third of the city systems.” 
In further comment, the Bulletin says 
that the diversity of plans “demon- 
strates rather clearly that variation 
and experimentation is still the order 
of the day in the matter of school 
organization and that as yet no single 
pattern has become the clearly domi- 
nant type.” The interpretation, while 
correct as to the external evidence, 
overlooks the impressively important 
fact underlying the figures: that the 
patterns involving some plan of junior 
high school reorganization, designed 
to serve the early adolescent better 
than does the traditional organization, 
include all those groupings listed 
excepting the 8—4, and, probably, also 
some of the 3 per cent of “other” 
patterns. The total of the per cents of 
all the reorganized patterns is not less 
than 74, which is more than three 
times the proportion still following 
the traditional plan. 

The Research Bulletin referred to, 
in a section called “The Junior High 
School, 1938 to 1948” also reports in 
a table the changes in the numbers of 
junior high schools in operation in 

5 Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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1,598 city school systems during the 
ten-year interval represented. Follow- 
ing are sentences from the interpreta- 
tion of the table. 


For the most part, the table indicates 
comparatively little change with respect to 
Junior high schools, especially in the groups 
of smaller cities. . . . In the larger cities the 
number of junior high schools has fluctuated 
somewhat more than in the smaller ones; but 
no important net increase has occurred. . . . 

When allowance is made for those [junior 
high schools] undoubtedly established merely 
because of population growth in cities al- 
ready having the junior high school unit, it 
is apparent that the number of school sys- 
tems changing from the traditional elemen- 
tary-secondary plan to a pattern of 
elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools has been relatively small.® 


Here again the interpretation ac- 
cords with the evidence in the table 
referred to, while at the same time 
leaving unsaid much that would afford 
a better understanding of reorganiza- 
tional trends. In the first place, during 
the most of the span of years repre- 
sented, as may be inferred from what 
was said above in interpreting Table 3 
and Figure 2, materials for construc- 

6 Ibid., p. 12. 


tion were not available for new hous- 
ing that would have been required for 
any significant increase in the number 
of junior units. As soon as priorities 
were lifted, re-acceleration was re- 
sumed. In the second place, as may be 
judged from the comment above on 
other grade patterns embodying junior 
high school reorganization, an inquiry 
considering merely changes in the 
number of separate junior units can 
give only a partial picture of trends in 
this educational area. 

In view of all the evidence, there 
can be no denying that, as measured 
by the numbers and proportions both 
of schools and of pupils, junior high 
school reorganization has been over a 
long period—a half-century and more 
—a most dynamic movement. The 
magnitude and the significance of this 
movement will become more apparent 
as the changes within these schools are 
reviewed in two subsequent articles. 
These articles will consider “Purposes 
of, and Grade-Grouping for, Reorgan- 
ization” and “The Curriculum and 


Other Features.” 


[To be continued] 


DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE HOME ROOMS 


JOHN W. McFARLAND 
University of Texas 


HE HOME Room in the secondary 
f ete: (sometimes called the “ac- 
tivity period” or the “advisory’’) is an 
abused institution, handicapped not 
only by shadowy and unrealistic ex- 
pectations but also, in some schools, 
by ineffective organization, lack of 
emphasis, and the poor preparation of 
students and teachers for participa- 
tion in home-room activities, At its 
best, the home room is a group com- 
posed of boys and girls and a sponsor, 
working together for the co-ordination 
and enrichment of the members’ edu- 
cation and school life and for the 
realization of certain clearly defined 
purposes. 


PURPOSES OF THE HOME ROOM 


The purposes as stated in the litera- 
ture are sound and commendable.! 
Among the most significant purposes 
are those summarized below: 


1. To provide, or to facilitate the provision 
of, needed guidance and 
home-room members 

. To co-ordinate the pupil activity program 

. To provide democratic and co-operative 
group experiences, leading to the develop- 
ment of effective citizenship 


1H. C. McKown, Homeroom 
York: McGraw Hill Book Co, 
vised). 


counseling for 


2 Guidance. New 
» Inc., 1946 (re- 


* 


an 
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. To provide a basis and a constituency for 
student government 

. To co-ordinate, enhance, and clarify the 

entire learning program of the school 

To provide individual and personal help 

and attention for pupils 


- To expedite administrative and clerical 


work, exploiting routine jobs as oppor- 
tunities for educative experiences 


In some schools there exist organi- 


zations masquerading as home rooms 
—organizations which by their very 


n 
p 


ature could not possibly fulfil the 
urposes named above. In other in- 


stances, sincere persons working in a 


G 
a 


arefully organized program fail to 
chieve the goals of the home room. 


What are the reasons for the ineficc- 
tiveness of some home rooms? 


ir 


HOME-ROOM INEFFECTIVENESS AND 
HOW TO OVERCOME IT 
Perhaps the five major reasons for 
neffectiveness are lack of time, failure 


to understand the purposes of the 
home room, indifference of teachers, 
lack of trained personnel, and inade- 
quate program-planning. These five 


d 
a 
o 


ifficulties will be discussed in turn, 
nd suggestions will be offered for 
Vvercoming them. 

1. Lack of time.—It is difficult for 


any group of approximately thirty 
460 
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people to attack problems in such a 
manner that the purposes mentioned 
above can be achieved in infrequent or 
brief periods, particularly when those 
brief periods are subject to repeated 
interruptions. It is doubtful whether a 
period of less than thirty minutes can 
be regularly used to advantage for 
prepared programs, for group discus- 
sions of problems significant to youth, 
for experiencing democracy, and for 
group or individual guidance. 

Suggested remedy—lIn order to 
carry on projects conducive to group 
unity and morale, additional time for 
co-operative group action is needed. 
If the purposes of the home room are 
sufliciently significant to merit a place 
in the school schedule, then they de- 
mand adequate time and effort to pro- 
vide a reasonable opportunity for suc- 
cess in the endeavor.’ If the home 
room can be scheduled for a daily pe- 
riod of thirty or more minutes and if 
that daily period can be kept reason- 
ably free from interruptions, then pu- 
pils and sponsor can learn to know one 
another and to work together in har- 
mony. They need time to work toward 
the fulfilment of their objectives. 

2. Failure to understand the pur- 
poses of the home room—Few teacher 
sponsors and even fewer pupils are 
aware of the seven purposes listed at 
the beginning of this article for the 
home room, or of comparable pur- 
poses. Even fewer utilize such objec- 
tives as definite bases for purposeful 


2G. M. Van Pool, “Homeroom,” Bulletin of 


the National Association of Secondary-School 


Principals, XXXVI (February, 1952), 150-56. 
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action in the improvement of the 
home-room program. The home room 
is looked upon by too many teachers 
and pupils as a necessary evil in the 
school day, as a time for dull and 
unimportant routines, or as a time for 
rest, relaxation, and recreation. Now, 
the routine tasks must be performed, 
and rest and recreation in the middle 
of the day may be desirable, as they 
enable school personnel to work better 
for the remainder of the day. Never- 
theless, the home room as a learning 
and developing group deserves em- 
phasis equivalent to that accorded a 
regular class. 

One reason that teachers and pupils 
fail to understand home-room objec- 
tives may lie in the manner in which 
the home room was established. In 
many communities the home room 
has been inaugurated arbitrarily by 
the principal or the superintendent 
without the participation of faculty or 
students in the decision and without a 
consensus of support on their part. 
The purposes were not made clear at 
the beginning, and busy teachers have 
not found time to make them clear. 

Suggested remedy—The mere read- 
ing or study of a list of objectives is 
insufficient. Teachers and pupils must 
participate in formulating the objec- 
tives of the home room and in organiz- 
ing the program in such a way as to 
realize those objectives. If the pur- 
poses of the home room are not clear 
to teachers and pupils, it is not too 
late for them to work together, in co- 
operation with the principal and su- 
perintendent, in clarifying the pur- 
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poses of the home room in their own 
schools. 

3. Indifference of teachers to the 
home room=—The lack of teacher en- 
thusiasm for the home room arises 
naturally out of the lack of time, fail- 
ure to understand the home room, and 
the fact that at its inception the home 
room was usually added to the already 
heavy teacher load without corre- 
sponding compensation in any form. 
When a school group contemplates the 
inauguration of a home room in a sec- 
ondary school, as many persons as 
possible, with representatives from 
each group concerned, should par- 
ticipate in the decision to institute the 
home room in that school. 

Suggested remedies—If it is at all 
possible, compensation for the extra 
load afforded by the home room 
should be provided. Although the 
writer does not know of any school 
system where home-room teachers re- 
ceive a special increment because of 
their sponsorship of home rooms, such 
duty provides a reasonable basis for 
salary increases. The salary increment 
can serve the double purpose of pro- 
viding more just remuneration for 
teachers and of giving an effective in- 
centive for more assiduous efforts to- 
ward effective home rooms. 

In several Texas high schools, ar- 
rangements are made periodically to 
lighten the teaching loads of home- 
room sponsors. In one large high 
school, two extra teachers were em- 
ployed, thus providing for the teach- 
ing of ten classes and releasing ten 
home-room sponsors for an extra con- 
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ference period daily. Each sponsor 
taught four classes and a home room 
instead of the customary load of five 
classes and a home room. It is possible 
to rotate such a release from teaching 
responsibility so that each regular 
home-room sponsor can have an extra 
conference hour or free period every 
three or four semesters. A teacher for 
whom this is done feels that his efforts 
as a home-room sponsor are recog- 
nized as worth while; he may there- 
fore develop a more wholesome atti- 
tude toward the home room. 

The most fruitful route for over- 
coming the indifference of teachers to 
the home room lies in convincing them 
of the merit of the home-room plan.’ 
Those sponsors who have developed 
effective home-room groups and who 
have realized the values to pupils are 
willing to continue to work toward 
those recognized ends. Those who 
have not achieved success with the 
home room might profit from visiting 
effective home rooms and from con- 
ferring with enthusiastic home-room 
sponsors. As a minimum, time should 
be taken and intelligent effort ex- 
pended for careful consideration of the 
potentialities of the home room. 

4. Lack of trained personnel —Even 
if the sponsor and pupils are willing to 
work diligently on home-room pro- 
grams and if they begin the year with 
zeal and enthusiasm, their efforts are 
doomed to mediocrity if they are not 
properly prepared for their duties. 


*W. Scott Smith, “A Plea for the Home- 


room,” School Activities, XVII (September, 
1945), 34. 
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Much of the responsibility for the 
teachers’ lack of preparation and of 
understanding falls on the colleges 
which prepare teachers. 

Suggested remedies —Future teach- 
ers should study carefully the pur- 
poses and potentialities of the home 
room; they should learn from success- 
ful home-room sponsors the tech- 
niques that brought success and the 
problems confronting sponsors; and, 
as student teachers, they should assist 
a home-room sponsor for a semester. 
Few colleges now provide such learn- 
ing experiences. 

Superintendents and principals who 
find teachers unprepared for their re- 
sponsibilities as home-room sponsors 
need to provide opportunities for them 
to work co-operatively to develop the 
competence and understanding neces- 
sary for effective sponsorship. A sig- 
nificant approach to such preparation 
is in a thorough appraisal of the pres- 
ent home-room system, followed by 
free planning or adaptation of the or- 
ganization for the future. 

Pupils, too, need orientation and 
preparation for their responsibilities 
as home-room members.‘ Usually the 
initiative in providing such prepara- 
tion is assumed by the home-room 
teacher. An innovation is the institu- 
tion of a school-wide training course in 
which the home-room presidents and 
program chairmen receive special in- 
struction. Several Texas high schools 
have such a course. Topics that can 


“We Teach Them To Lead,” 


4G. K. Drake, 
Education, 


California Journal of Secondary 
XXVI (December, 1951), 477-83. 


well be included in a leaders’ training 
course include the following: 


1. Aims and objectives of the home room 

2. Conducting a meeting 

3. Organizing and facilitating committee 
work 

4. Parliamentary procedure 

5. Relations between home room and stu- 


dent council 
6. Preparation of programs 
7. “Staging” or presentation of programs 
8. The job of the program chairman 
9. Individual roles in a group discussion 
0. Home-room projects 
1, Specific activities of home rooms in 

other schools 
12, Topics and ideas for programs 

For some of the sessions of the 
training course, separate group meet- 
ings can be arranged in a large school 
for all the presidents, all the program 
chairmen, or the home-room officers of 
each grade level. Teachers, students, 
administrators, and laymen can share 
the responsibilities of instruction. The 
principal, a counselor, or a competent 
and enthusiastic home-room sponsor 
should guide the discussions of aims 
and objectives, of home-room proj- 
ects, and of descriptions of activities 
used in other schools. Perhaps the 
parliamentarian of the student coun- 
cil could teach all the home-room of- 
ficers parliamentary procedure. The 
officers and the sponsor of the student 
council could lead the discussion of the 
relation between the home room and 
the student council. The speech 
teacher is the natural person to in- 
struct the officers in how to preside 
and how to “stage” a program. In like 
manner specialists can be found for 
most of the other topics. 
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5. Inadequate program planning — 
Many sponsors and student program 
chairmen have difficulty in finding ac- 
tivities and ideas suitable for the 
home-room program. This seeming 
dearth of ideas exists in spite of the 
varied interests of youth and the 
many learning experiences that they 
need. Perhaps ideas are lacking be- 
cause of the absence of constructive 
thought and effort in that direction. 
Students are sometimes reluctant to 
suggest activities for the home room 
and to express their problems and con- 
cerns. They look upon the home-room 
period as a time to waste, because no 
credits or marks are awarded for par- 
ticipation in the home room. This 
lethargy must be overcome on the 
basis of the proved worth of home- 
room activities. Teachers and pupils 
must be awakened to the variety of 
ideas and materials available for 
home-room use, 

Suggested remedies —One approach 
to the preparation of home-room lead- 
ers, which was mentioned earlier, 
Places primary emphasis on program 
materials and ideas, In some cases 
home-room Program chairmen can 
meet together for orientation concern- 
ing selected topics that can be used for 
programs. Ways of Presenting a par- 
ticular Program and ways of develop- 
Ing group co-operation can be studied 
in such a group. Books, pamphlets 
and other materials dealing with prob. 
lems that concern young people can 
be examined and evaluated, Although 
the publication of a local handbook or 
guide for home rooms is not neces- 
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sarily advocated, there should be 
some provision for exchange of ideas 
and accumulation of program mate- 
rial. 

One thing is certain: the success of a 
home-room program in a given school 
is contingent upon the wholehearted 
co-operation of all members of the 
school community. It is urged that a 
co-ordinated and representative group 
from the administration, the faculty, 
and the student body plan the general 
organization and outline of the home- 
room program and that members of 
individual home rooms should have 
the final authority for the immediate 
programs. Good and sufficient reasons 
for such pupil participation lie in the 
enlistment of good will and interest in 
the home-room program. Even better 
reasons are that pupils are more likely 
to embody in the programs materials 
and activities which fulfil their real 
needs and that participation of this 
kind by its own action exemplifies 
democracy.§ 

Activities of the home room should 
include group and individual guid- 
ance, special programs, discussions of 
problems important to home-room 
members, recreation, rest, work on 
Service projects, and instruction in 
matters not covered in the regular 
courses, in addition to routine clerical 
and administrative activities. 

6. Other reasons for ineffectiveness of 
home rooms.—TInefficient organization 


°W. D. Payne, “Experiences in Homeroom 
Administration,” Bulletin of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, XXX 
(April, 1946), 120-23, 
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of home rooms can prevent the reali- 
zation of the objectives. Scheduling 
the home room at a bad time of day is 
disadvantageous. Gruhn and Doug- 
lass emphasize the importance of tim- 
ing in this way, “The work of the 
home-room period is sufficiently im- 
portant to assign it the most favorable 
place in the daily schedule.”® Failure 
to provide help and supervision for 
home-room sponsors also jeopardizes 
the chances for success. 

I’requent interruptions of the home- 
room period by the making of an- 
nouncements and by calling pupils out 
of the room for other activities disrupt 
the program and indicate that the pro- 
gram is not considered important. In a 
survey made in 1948, one principal re- 
ported that he scheduled home room 
“on days when no other activities 
were scheduled.””? Such a low priority 
for home-room activities on the part 
of the faculty relegates them to a 
similar rank in the minds of pupils. 

The lack of balance in the home- 
room program also tends to diminish 
its effectiveness. In certain cases there 
is either too much or not enough em- 
phasis on social activities. In other 
schools, group discussions are used 
until their appeal has worn thin. 

6 W. T. Gruhn and H. R. Douglass, The Mod- 
ern Junior High School, p. 320. New York: Ron- 


ald Press Co., 1947. 

7 John W. McFarland, “A Study of the Home 
Room in Two-Hundred Fifteen Texas High 
Schools.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Univer- 


sity of Texas, 1948. 


Another factor in the success or fail- 
ure of the home room is the attitude of 
the sponsor toward the pupils.’ Nei- 
ther a dominating nor a laissez faire 
attitude is conducive to co-operative 
effort in the home room. A truly dem- 
ocratic approach involves co-opera- 
tive teacher-pupil planning of home- 
room activities. The sponsor must be 
permissive and receptive to pupil 
ideas, and yet he must also be re- 
sourceful and willing to use his own 
initiative. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


In spite of the reasons listed above 
for the ineffectiveness of some home 
rooms, potentially the home room is 
extremely valuable when a group of 
fair-minded, zealous, and patient pu- 
pils and a sponsor with like attributes 
work together. Ideally, the home 
room includes a group of boys and 
girls and a sponsor meeting together 
regularly and dedicated to the en- 
hancement of each pupil’s education 
and to the effectiveness of his school 
life. The home room can be the pu- 
pil’s “base of operations” for the day’s 
work. It can provide the framework 
and foundation for student govern- 
ment and for the activity program. 
Home-room activities can be focused 
on the development and true educa- 
tion of the student members. 


8 Ruth Fedder, Guiding Homeroom and Club 
Activities. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1949. 


EVALUATING THE CORE CURRICULUM: 
A FURTHER LOOK 


BERTIS E. CAPEHART, ALLEN HODGES, 
AND ROBERT ROTH 
Oak Ridge Public Schools, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


BJECTIVE EVALUATIONS of core- 
O curriculum programs are still 
very much needed to provide evi- 
dences that the goals claimed for 
these programs are achieved. A search 
made by the writers of this article re- 
veals that few evidences of this 
achievement have been reported in 
objective studies. 

Kelley and Beatty! reported that 

_ the basic skills can be adequately 
taught, and the gain in learning meas- 
ured, in a core program. However, 
their study was concerned with a core 
curriculum in a junior high school en- 
rolling Grades VII-IX, W right? sum- 
marized reports of objective evalua- 
tion and pointed out that only two 
controlled experiments to determine 
the effectiveness of the core curricu- 
lum had been conducted: one, at the 
Midwood High School, New York 
City, was reported by Wrightstone 
and Forlano;? the other, at the Oak 


Arthur C. Kelley and Robert E. Beatt 
“Here’s Proof that Core Program "Stude 
Learn Basic Skills,” School Executive, LXXII 
(February, 1953), 54-55. ý 


2 Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum Develop- 
ment-—Problems and Practices. Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education Bulletin 1952, No, 5 
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Ridge, Tennessee, high school, was 
reported by the present writers.4 In 
both these experiments greater gains 
were reported for the experimental 
core groups than for the traditional 
non-core groups. 

In her survey Wright concludes: 


Programs of evaluation of the core cur- 
riculum are needed to provide evidence that 
the claimed outcomes are realized. Many of 
these outcomes concern intangibles difficult 
to evaluate. When educators can point to 
improved social attitudes, better civic be- 
havior, equal or improved competence in 
basic skills, plus information or knowledge of 
the type needed by everyone, a wide ac- 
ceptance of the core curriculum will be 
assured. 


THE CORE PROGRAM AT OAK RIDGE 


Thè core program at the Oak Ridge 
High School is optional at the tenth- 


3 J. Wayne Wrightstone and George Forlano, 
“Evaluation of the Experience Curriculum at 
Midwood High School,” High Points in the Work 
of the High Schools of New York City, XXX (De- 
cember, 1948), 35-42. 


“Bertis E. Capehart, Allen Hodges, and 
Norman Berdan, “An Objective Evaluation of @ 
Core Program,” School Review, LX (February, 
1952), 84-89. 


ê Grace S. Wright, op. cit., p. 100. 
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grade level. A student who elects to 
take “Core” receives academic credit 
in world history and in English II. A 
student who does not elect to take the 
core program enrols in an English II 
class; he has no opportunity to enrol 
in a separate world history class, since 
the demand does not justify the inclu- 
sion of world history in the program of 
studies. . 

The core organization allows for a 
larger block of time (two hours a day, 
five days a week) and is designed to af- 
ford greater opportunity for student- 
teacher planning, more effective guid- 
ance, and greater flexibility in organi- 
zation and procedure. The larger block 
of time in the core program is believed 
to provide a greater opportunity for 
students to acquire skills and knowl- 
edge, to develop the faculty of critical 
thinking, to acquire more effective 
work habits and study skills, to im- 
prove their personal and social adjust- 
ment, to broaden their interests in 
community affairs, and to develop so- 
cial attitudes and a sense of social re- 
sponsibility.” 


DESIGN OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Trom a list of goals formulated for 
the core curriculum, two were selected 
as fundamental. These goals, which 
lend themselves to rather objective 
measurement, are (1) acquisition of 


6 For a more complete description of the core 
program at other grade levels see Bertis E. Cape- 
hart, Allen Hodges, and Norman Berdan, of. cit. 


7 Oak Ridge Schools’ Staff, “Curriculum Im- 


provement Report,” May, 1952. Pp. 455 (mimeo- 


graphed). 


skills and knowledgé and (2) develop- 
ment of critical thinking. 

It will be readily agreed that the 
first goal is also a stated purpose of any 
English II class. The instructional 
guide of the English II course at the 
Oak Ridge High School lists, among 
others, the following purposes: 


1. To help students cultivate the habit of 

listening critically 

To teach students to participate intel- 

ligently and politely in oral discussion 

. To develop students’ creative talent 

4. To teach students to use the library ef- 
fectively 

5. To encourage students to form the habits 
of accuracy, conciseness, and neatness 


N 


ow 


Since these are related to the de- 
velopment of critical thinking, it ap- 
pears that the purposes of the English 
II class at the Oak Ridge High School 
do not differ radically from the goals — 
of the core class. 


EVALUATION 


In the Oak Ridge schools, evalua- 
tion of student gains from core pro- 
grams is not limited to written exami- 
nations and objective tests. In reality, 
many different kinds of evidence on 
student behavior are collected. Rec- 
ords of student activities, interviews 
and conferences, check lists, question- 
naires, anecdotal records, sociograms, 
student-devised instruments, records 
of students’ work, and a variety of 
other instruments and devices are 
used, because valid judgments cannot 
be made on standardized-test data 
alone. However, objective data of the 
kind presented in this study do have 
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value in helping us become better in- 
formed about academic achievement 
in core classes. 

After an earlier attempt to evaluate 
objectively the core program, it was 
recommended that achievement, as 
set up from a list of goals formulated 
for the core at the tenth-grade level, 
should be measured in control (non- 
core) and in experimental (core) 
groups. From the standpoint of time, 
money, and effort expended in very 
elaborate testing programs, the deci- 
sion was reached to select only the two 
goals mentioned previously for evalua- 
tion by standardized tests. The tests 
selected for use were the Cooperative 
English Tests and the Watson-Glaser 
Critical Thinking Appraisal. 

The data reported in this study 
were obtained during the twelve- 
month period from May, 1951, to 
May, 1952. Students enrolled in the 
core program were matched individ- 
ually with students enrolled in the 
regular curriculum as of May, 1951, on 
the basis of pretest performance. The 
following variables were controlled: 
(1) teacher differences, (2) sex of sub- 
jects, (3) chronological age, (4) intel- 
lectual ability, (5) total English abil- 
ity, as measured by the Cooperative 
English Tests, and (6) critical-think- 
ing ability, as measured by the Wat- 
= wail Critical Thinking Apprais- 

The first variable, teacher differ- 
ences, was controlled by the fact that 
for the 1951-52 academic year teach- 
ers who taught the core program at 
the tenth-grade level were also re- 
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quired to teach classes in English L. 
This fact enabled matched pairs of 
students to be selected since both 
the experimental subject and the con- 
trol subject were taught by the 
same teacher. Differences in student 
achievement which might occur as a 
result of different teachers’ personali- 
ties, skills, and effective teaching 
techniques were therefore eliminated 
by having the teacher acting as a 
“control” on himself, 

There may be some doubt that hav- 
ing the same teacher for both the con- 
trol and the experimental groups ade- 
quately controls the teacher situation, 
If the teacher is aware of the experi- 
ment and if he favors the core pro- 
gram, it may be argued that he will 
teach the core class with more enthu- 
siasm than he brings to the non-core 
group. However, the teachers in this 
study were not aware that an experi- 
ment was being conducted. 

The remaining five variables were 
controlled by the matching procedure. 
In order to determine whether the core 
group and the non-core group could be 
considered equivalent in initial ability, 
a comparison was made between 
groups, the results being shown in 
Table 1. 

From the data in Table 1 the con- 
clusion may be drawn that in May, 
1951, when the pretests were ad- 
ministered, no statistically significant 
differences existed between the core 
and the non-core groups with respect 
to chronological age, intelligence quo- 
tient, or total score on the Cooperative 
English Tests or on the Watson- 
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Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal. 
The core and the non-core groups dif- 
fered slightly in initial ability as meas- 
ured by the subtests of the English 
test, with the differences favoring the 
non-core group. 

After an interval of twelve months, 
the post-tests were administered. No 
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two groups on the subtests of the Co- 
operative English Test on the pretest 
(May, 1951). On the post-test (May, 
1952), the core group achieved more 
measured gain in all three areas as 
compared with the non-core group. 
The mean gains observed were tested 
for significance by means of Fisher’s t 


TABLE 1 
MEAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT, AND TOTAL TEST SCORES OF 
‘TWENTY-FOUR MATCHED PAIRS OF STUDENTS IN EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Standard 
Experimen- Control P Error of re 
tal (Core) | (Non-core) | Difer- | Mean w Probability 
Group Group iiia Differ- 
ence 
Chronological age (May, 1951) . . 15.04 TEOS heas ae vle gana P>.9 
Intelligence quotient (Primary 
Mental Abilities Test), May, P "7 
P KEEPA Gri 108.00 | 108.71 | 0.71 | 0.92 | 0.81 | P>.5 
Cooperative English Tests: 
"Tenn Rx, May, Shosi 40.62 42.04 1.42 1.40 1.01 P>.3 
Form S, May, 1952... 45.88 46.67 -79 1.61 -49 P>.6 
| 
Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking, 
Appraisal: E m ` 
Form Am, May, 1951....... 61.04 60.58 _ 46 1.16 39 P>.7 
Form Bm! May, 1952... 65.79 | 62.42 | 3.37 | 1.67 | 2.02 | PS ost 


* Quinn MeNemar, Psychological Statistics, pp. 73-75. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 


{ Probably significant. 


clearly significant differences were 
found to occur between the two 
groups. On the Watson-Glaser Critical 
Thinking Appraisal, the gain exhibited 
by the core group differs from the 
gain of the non-core group at the 8 
per cent level of confidence, which 
may be considered “probably sig- 
nificant.” 

Table 2 contains the subtest scores 
of the Cooperative English Tests, 
comparing the mean gains exhibited 
by each group. Differences in initial 
measured ability occurred between the 


and were found to be of no statistical 
significance. 


INTERPRETATION OF TEST RESULTS 


The results suggest that, with re- 
gard to growth in English skills, the 
core curriculum is equivalent to the 
more formalized method in producing 
the desired learning. Claims for the 
superiority of one method over the 
other in the teaching of English skills 
are not verified by this study. Critical- 
thinking ability, however, appears to 
be stimulated to a greater degree with- 
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in the core curriculum. While this con- 
clusion is not clearly significant sta- 
tistically, results obtained suggest 
that this difference might be labeled 
“probably significant.” 

As in the previous study reporting 
an evaluation of a core program, the 
differences in learning which occur as 
a result of these two methods are 
unanimously in favor of the core pro- 
gram. If a larger number of subjects 
could have been obtained, it is felt 
that the differences noted would have 
shown statistical significance in favor 
of the core approach. Also, all the stu- 
dents in the study had participated in 
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by the core group in this study in com- 
parison with the gain of the non-core 
group. 

On the basis of the findings, the fol- 
lowing hypothesis is made: 

The major advantage of the core over the 
non-core approach is that the core program 
appears to further develop critical-thinking 
ability. Subjectively, the motivation of the 
student appears as the basis on which this 
advantage occurs. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN 
CORE LEARNING 


Under the rigorous matching pro- 
cedure applied to the previous portion 


TABLE 2 


MEAN SCORES AND MEAN DIFFERENCES BE 


TWEEN SCORES EARNED BY TWENTY-FOUR 


MATCHED PAIRS OF STUDENTS ON INITIAL TESTS (May, 1951) AND FINAL 


TESTS (MAY, 1952) IN DIFFERENT AREAS OF ENGLISH SKILLS 


Corr Group Non-core Group DIFFERENCE IN 
Sunrest oF Co- MEAN GAIN 
OPERATIVE ENGLISH M “i M M or CORE 
Tests May, May, sia ay, May, a ÆR NON 
a 1951, tose. | DUER tyes 1952, ea aa 
Score Score enge Score Score ence j 
A ee es) eal — 
Mechanics of expres- 
SIO Mao = ipianzis, ic 4 40.13 5 5 7 
ck a 45.13 5.00 | 42.00 | 46.13 4.13 0.87 
pression rha aha 41.00 5 5 vd & 95 2. 
Lt sae 48.50 | 7.50 | 42.58 | 47.83 5.25 2.25 
N n aai 43.58 | 48.25 | 4.67 | 42.96 | 46.29 3.33 1.34 


a core situation in Grades VII-IX. 
Therefore, if, in fact, core classes de- 
velop critical thinking, all these stu- 
dents—those in the experimental and 
in the control sroups—should have 
this ability as the result of their three 
years’ experience with the core cur- 
riculum in junior high school. This 
rules out the Possibility of a large gain 


of the study, a number of core sub- 
jects of both sexes had been excluded. 
In order to test the possibility that sex 
of a student is a basic factor in the 
reputed gains obtained by the core 
Sroup as compared to the non-core 
group, all students who were enrolled 
in the core program were divided ac- 
cording to sex. At the beginning of the 
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exposure to the core program, chrono- 
logical age, measured intellectual abil- 
ity, measured English skills, and meas- 
ured critical-thinking ability of the 
boys and girls were equivalent, as 
shown in Table 3. 

Table 3 also contains the post-test 
data, obtained in May, 1952, after a 
complete year’s study in the core 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Utilizing the matched-pairs tech- 
nique and controlling such variables as 
sex, chronological age, intellectual de- 
velopment, initial English ability, and 
initial critical-thinking ability, twen- 
ty-four pairs of high-school students 
were selected as subjects of this study. 
Within each pair, one student was en- 


TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES AND MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SCORES EARNED ON INITIAL TESTS 
(May, 1951) AND ON FINAL TESTS (MAY, 1952) BY THIRTY GIRLS 
AND THIRTY-EIGHT BOYS IN CORE PROGRAMS 


Girls Boys Difference lid Probability 
2 a E ie | ae ae 
Chronological age (May, 1951)..... 15.35 15.45 0.10 0.02 P<.9 
Intelligence quotient (Primary Men- : 
tal Abilities Test), May, 1951....] 99.00 99.58 2 04 | P<.9 
C ative English Tests: 
a ka ay, 195 it as inser 36.60 36.57 03 01 P<.9 
Form S, May, 1952......-.. +++ 40.60 42.26 1.66 53 | PS6 
Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Ap- 
praisal: k 6 ia EN 
For we POT conn ove naenras 57.83 60.89 3.06 ae 2.2 
Form Bm May, 1952.00.02 58.00 62.42 4.42 | 1.30 | PSI 


* Fisher's £. Palmer Oliver Johnson, Statistical Methods in Research, p. 


classroom. On the basis of the find- 
ings, sex of subjects does not appear to 
affect achievement within the core- 
type curriculum. Some speculations 
have been made by the writers that the 
core program, with its greater flexi- 
bility, its subject matter more “cen- 
tral” to pupils’ interests, and its em- 
phasis on individual research (a form 


of independence), might appeal more 
to adolescent boys than to girls of the 
same chronological age. This “hunch” 
does not appear to be justified on the 
basis of the comparisons made. 


. 72. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 


rolled in the core curriculum while the 
other student was enrolled in the regu- 
lar subject curriculum of English. 

All the students enrolled in the core 
program were, in another part of the 
study, divided according to sex. As of 
May, 1951, when the pretest battery 
was given, no significant differences 
were found between the matched 
groups or between the groups of boys 
and girls as to total measured English 
ability and measured critical-thinking 
ability. 

After an interval of twelve months, 
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the groups were given the post-test 
battery. The following results were ob- 
tained: 

1. Students enrolled in the core 
curriculum made “probably signifi- 
cantly” greater gains in the area of 
critical thinking than did students not 
participating in the core curriculum. 
The mean difference of 3.37 points in 
gain on the Watson-Glaser Critical 
Thinking Appraisal is significant at 
the 8 per cent level of confidence. 

2. Students enrolled in the English 
II classes did not make significant 
gains over the core group of students 
in English skills. In fact, the mean 
gain differences on pretest and post- 
test scores showed that the core stu- 
dents gained at a greater rate than did 
the students in the English classes. 

3. The gains of the students in the 
core group on each of the three sub- 
tests of the Cooperative English Tests 
are consistently higher than the gains 
for the non-core group. It was noted 
that particular gains were made by 
the core group on that part of the 
Cooperative English Tests concerned 
with “effectiveness of 
fact which substantiat 
of the previous study.8 


expression,” a 
es the findings 
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4. The sex of the students does not 
appear to influence achievement in 
the core curriculum. 


IMPLICATIONS 

There is some implication from the 
results of this study and the previous- 
ly reported Oak Ridge study that stu- 
dents in a core program learn basic 
skills with equal or improved com- 
petence. This study also suggests that 
our traditional teaching methods do 
not lead to much improvement in 
skills of critical inquiry, such as in- 
terpretation of data, evaluation of 
arguments, deduction, and recognition 
of assumptions or inferences as meas- 
ured by the Watson-Glaser tests. On 
the other hand, the study does give 
factual evidence that the core ap- 
proach to teaching is effective in 
teaching pupils how to think. 

More research of this type in many 
different school systems concerned 
with evaluation of these many in- 
tangible learnings is vitally needed if 
advances are to be made in teaching 
methods and curriculum revision. 


8 Bertis E. Capehart, Allen Hodges, and 
Norman Berdan, op. cif, 


TEACHING SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN A 
UNIT ON BACTERIAL DISEASE 


JAMES J. THOMPSON 
Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 


MM“ has been written about the 
need to develop in children an 
understanding of the scientific meth- 
od and an ability to reason scien- 
tifically, but little has been written 
about the methods for doing so. De- 
liberate training in reasoning and in 
original thought is of inestimable 
value both to the student himself and 
to society. The student will find that 
his later success may depend to a large 
extent upon his ability to solve the 
problems which will confront him in 
his daily life and occupation, and so- 
ciety reaps the benefits, directly or in- 
directly, of the ability of its members 
to think clearly and to distinguish 
truth from error. 

Teachers of natural science realize 
that their subject is essentially one 
which makes use of reason. Scientific 
knowledge inspires confidence be- 
cause it has been established by the 
most painstaking investigations, by 
the most careful observations and ex- 
periments, and by critical reasoning, 
with every conclusion or theory sub- 
jected to the most rigid tests. Yet, al- 
though the sciences should be the 
least dogmatic of all subjects in the 
elementary and high schools, the 
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teaching of science is often fully as 
dogmatic as that of other subjects. 
The child is given the conclusions of 
science ready-made and is offered little 
or no evidence. He is told that the 
earth, which appears to be still, is 
moving around the sun; that things 
are composed of atoms; that atoms 
contain electrons, protons, and neu- 
trons; that oxygen is used in breath- 
ing; that North America was once 
covered by glaciers; that heating a 
material speeds its molecules; that 
diseases are caused by bacteria; that 
radio programs are sent by waves; 
that chalk was formed from animal 
shells in the sea. No attempt is made 
to appeal to the child’s developing 
reason, to make the statements con- 
sistent with experience, or to indicate 
how such things were ever found out. 
To the child, science is mystery, and 
its ways are beyond comprehension. 
“Research” means looking in other 
books. An “experiment” is a step-by- 
step imitation of an activity described 
in a textbook, not an invented course 
of action for discovering the unknown. 

Perhaps this is so because the con- 
clusions of science have largely been 
irrefutably established, and for lay- 
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men or students to express opinions 
about them, even about questions 
still unsettled, is regarded as fool- 
hardy. Perhaps it is so, too, because 
methods of teaching which do full 
justice to the true spirit of science 
have not been developed. 

In an effort to develop the scientific 
method of teaching, units like the one 
on bacterial diseases described herein 
have been used during the past two 
years in senior high school classes in 
biology at Central High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

The conventional presentation of 
the subject of bacterial diseases, such 
as is usually found in biology text- 
books, describes bacteria and tells the 
child that bacteria cause various dis- 
eases, that bacteria produce certain 
poisons or toxins, and that body de- 
fenses against disease include anti- 
toxins and other antibodies. This is all 
material for memorization; it does not 
achieve the desired objective of de- 
veloping the scientific method of 
reasoning to estimate the validity of 
the scientific evidence and to detect 
flaws in it. 

Since the major goal of teaching 
these units is to instil in students a 
functional understanding of the scien- 
tific method, the teaching procedure 
explains not only what scientists have 
discovered but also how they dis- 
covered it. It discloses the methods of 
reasoning and of procedure which have 
actually been used in discerning truth, 
and it traces the development of 
scientific knowledge and presents the 
evidence for it. No statement is made 
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without indicating to the student the 
evidence upon which it is based. ‘This 
presentation requires the students to 
criticize and compare scientific the- 
ories. 

The unit offered here is intended as 
but a sample; the writer has de- 
veloped similar methods of instruction 
for use with other science topics in 
other grades. For the sake of brevity, 
only the middle portion of this sample 
unit is reported at length; the earlier 
and later portions are briefly sum- 
marized. The unit, which is one of 
eight included in the course, requires 
nineteen days of teaching. 

In these units the research histories 
are presented orally by the teacher. 
As far as the writer knows, they do 
not now exist in any readily available 
and convenient printed form. The his- 
torical studies in science upon which 
these units are based were begun as 
early as 1935. They embrace not only 
biology but all sciences, 


THE FIRST SEVEN DAYS’ 
WORK IN THE UNIT 


In the first seven days of the unit, 
the information suggested by the fol- 
lowing outline was covered: 


A. Story of first discovery of bacteria and 
proof that bacteria are living 
1. Pasteur’s theory that fermentation is 
caused by yeast, that souring is 
caused by bacteria 
a) Alternative theories of Stahl, van 
Helmont, Fabbroni 
b) Corroborating research of Lavoi- 
sicr, Thénard, de Latour, Schwann 
c) Opposition of Berzelius, Wöhler, 
and von Liebig 
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d) Did Pasteur really prove his the- 
ory? 

2. Pasteur’s study of silkworm diseases 
a) His collection of facts 
b) Invention of his theory 
c) His mistake 

3. Koch’s studies 
@) Discovery of anthrax spores 
b) Invention of effective techniques of 

bacteria culture on solid media 

c) Discovery of tubercle bacillus 
d) His postulates 

4. Pasteur’s discovery of methods of im- 
munizing: 
@) Chickens against chicken cholera 
b) Sheep against anthrax 

5. Development by Pasteur, with Roux, 
of cure for hydrophobia 

6. Jenner’s discovery of vaccination 
against smallpox 


The further work of the unit is now 
described in detail. 


THE WORK OF THE EIGHTH DAY 


On the eighth day the class saw on 


the blackboard the following state- 

ments: 

1. Bacteria cat tissue (Koch). 

2. Bacteria eat a tissue substance (Pasteur). 

3. Bacteria excrete substances poisonous to 
themselves (Chauvreau). 

4. Bacteria excrete substances poisonous to 
tissues (Löffler). 

5. Blood contains an antiseptic (Buchner). 


The following is a summary of re- 
marks made by the teacher at that 


time. 

We have learned how Pasteur, Koch, and 
others proved that bacteria cause disease. 
We will now seek to answer the questions, 
“What do bacteria do that causes disease 
and death?” “How can a tiny speck kill an 
organism like a person, which is a billion 
times larger than itself?” On the board are 
five theories. You will analyze and criticize 


each of them in your minds, and tomorrow 
you will criticize each of them in class. I shall 
explain each theory in detail. 

First, what is a theory? How does it differ 
from a fact? [Develops the answer that facts 
are sense data, theories are guessed-at ex- 
planations.] 

Now, when is a theory a good theory? 
[Develops the answer that a theory is good 
when it explains all the known relevant 
facts, is not contradicted by any of the facts, 
can be tested experimentally.] 

I will now explain the theories. 

Theory I.—Koch discovered the tubercle 
bacillus. He knew the fact, discovered by 
Morgagni, that in tuberculosis the lung 
tissue is altered by the formation of tuber- 
cles. The function of breathing must there- 
fore be interfered with. He theorized, there- 
fore, that bacteria must produce death by 
consuming vital body tissue. The names 
“tuberculosis consumption,’ ‘“consump- 
tion,” and “consumptive” attest to belief in 
the theory that bacteria consume the living 
body just as they use for food and decompose 
a piece of meat left exposed on a dish. A 
person recovers if his body is in good general 
health and can repair the tissue faster than 
the germs consume it; if not, he dies. 

Theory II.—Pasteur felt that bacteria 
consume some substances necessary to their 
sustenance, of which the body has but a 
limited quantity, When this substance is 
exhausted, the bacteria die, being thereby 
starved, and the patient recovers. If this sub- 
stance remains lacking, the person is im- 
mune, for new bacteria entering the body will 
not find in it the substance they need for 
their food. 

Theory IIJ.—Fermentation of wine stops 
when the alcohol reaches a concentration of 
15 per cent. Wines with more alcohol have to 
be “fortified.” Evidently, the yeast cannot 
live or be active in its own excretions. Al- 
cohol inhibits the life and activity of micro- 
organisms. So in the body. Bacteria give off 
excretions, which, in sufficient concentra- 
tions, are poisonous to themselves. The bac- 
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teria die, and the patient recovers. As long as 
these excretions are retained, the person is 
immune, since new bacteria of the same kind 
cannot live in him. 

Theory IV.—Bacteria give off excretions 
which are poisonous, not to themselves, but 
to the tissues of the body. These poisons 
must be picked up and distributed through- 
out the body by the blood. Certain vital 
organs are poisoned by these substances, and 
they consequently cannot function normally. 
Thus are produced sickness and death. 

Theory V.—It was shown by many that 
blood is bactericidal (experiments on rabbits, 
the work of Fodor, of Nuttall, and of Buch- 
ner). Buchner theorized that the blood must 
contain an antiseptic which he proposed to 
call “alexin.” This antiseptic is produced 
upon invasion of the body by germs; if 
produced faster than the germs grow, the 
patient recovers; if not, he dies. The reten- 
tion of alexin by the body renders it immune. 

I will now answer any questions about the 
theories, the standards for your criticisms of 
them, or your assignment. Be sure you have 
the five theories copied in your notebooks, 


THE WORK OF THE NINTH DAY 


Paper was distributed, and the stu- 
dents were asked to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 
1. Criticize each of tl 

ing to the rules d 
2. Does it really ma! 

if any, is true? 


he five theories accord- 


his own opinion? 


A written rather than an oral criti- 
cism was requested because many stu- 
dents are content merely to sit and 
listen or to amuse themselves and 
even when asked their opinion, Pi 
cline to answer; and also because the 
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teacher wanted a permanent record of 
the students’ reasonings. The criticism 
was not given as a homework assign- 
ment because it was desired that the 
answers be individually reasoned, 
rather than the joint result of many 
minds or the copied answers of the 
brighter students, and because many 
students in unfavorable economic cir- 
cumstances who work after school 
consistently fail to submit homework 
or else submit homework hastily done 
and of poor quality. 

While the students wrote, the 
teacher went through the classroom 
examining the work being done by 
each student and discussing with him 
anything on the paper which was not 
perfectly clear. 

The papers submitted showed that 
58.3 per cent of the students were un- 
able to think of any criticism for any 
theory. Another 31.4 per cent could 
think of but one criticism which could 
be considered logical and valid. Only 
10.3 per cent of the replies mentioned 
two or more strengths or defects of 
any of the theories, However, on the 
following day, when the students’ and 
teacher’s criticisms were assembled on 
the blackboard, a number (not count- 
ed) of students who had not been able 
to think of anything to write “got the 
idea,” and expressed criticisms orally- 
The writer concludes that nothing in 
the students’ earlier education ever 
taught them to think in this way; that 
they were not “used to it” but could 
learn; and that encouragement of 
Scientific thinking should begin much 
earlier, as early as the primary grades. 


J 
i 
x. 
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Sixty-one per cent of the pupils felt 
that, if the correct theory of disease 
were known, it should help in cure and 
prevention; 36 per cent maintained 
that it makes no difference; 3 per cent 
failed to answer the second question. 


THE WORK OF THE TENTH DAY 


On the tenth day the students’ and 
teacher’s criticisms of the theories 
were assembled on the blackboard as 
follows: 

‘A. Theory I 
1. It explains disease and death. 

2, It does not explain: 

a) Why only some, not all, bacteria 
cause disease. Shouldn’t any bac- 
teria that can decompose meat also 
be able to decompose living tissue? 

b) Why death can result from infec- 
tion of a nonvital organ, such as 
infection of the hand through a cut, 
or appendicitis. Even in tubercu- 
losis, the disease on which Koch 
based his case, a person may die if 
only one lung is involved; yet a 
person can live with one lung com- 
pletely removed. 

c) The theory purports to explain re- 
covery, but it really does not. On 
this theory, the germs would still 
be alive in a recovered person; 
there is nothing that gets rid of 
them. The production of new tissue 
would only feed them better, until 
bacteria possessed the entire body. 

d) Tissue destruction should be visible 
in certain organs, such as the hand. 


On this theory the hand should be 
consumed, skeletonized, the con- 
sumption should travel up the 
arm, while the patient still lived; 
and death should not result until 
the bacteria ate their way to some 
vital organ, such as the heart or 


lungs. 


c) It does not explain that curious 
phenomenon, immunity. 
B. Theory II 
1. It explains recovery and immunity. 
2. It does not explain: 

a) Why the substance is in the body 
in the first place. Does the body 
contain it only to feed germs for a 
while? Or is the substance neces- 
sary to proper body function? Is 
an immune person permanently 
impaired in some way? 

b) The specific nature of disease and 
immunity: a person immune to 
smallpox, for example, is not there- 
by immune to typhoid fever. On 
this theory, the body should con- 
tain at birth as many such different 
bacteria-feeding substances as 
there are human diseases. 

c) The most important fact of all: 
death. The theory gives no indica- 
tion of why a person even becomes 
sick. 

C. Theory III 
1. It explains: 

a) Recovery. 

b) Specific nature of immunity. 

2, It does not explain disease and death. 
D. Theory IV 
1. It explains: 

a) Disease and death. 

b) Death due to infection of a non- 
vital organ. 

c) Specific nature of disease. (Differ- 
ent diseases affect different organs 
of the body.) 

2. It does not explain recovery and im- 
munity. : 
E. Theory V 
1. It explains recovery and immunity. 
2. It does not explain: 

a) Disease and death. 

b) The specific nature of disease. 
There cannot be only one alexin, 
but there must be a different alexin 
for each disease. 
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The students then attempted to 
secure a good theory out of various 
combinations. They agreed that, by 
adding together Theories I and I, 
they would add not only their respec- 
tive advantages but their weaknesses 
also and that many things would still 
be explained imperfectly or not at all. 
They agreed that Theories III and IV 
could not be combined, for the truth 
of one would deny the other; one 
could be true and the other false, or 
both could be false, but both could not 
be true. For if the substance supposed 
by each theory is the same substance, 
an immune person would have to carry 
within him a poisonous substance ca- 
pable of sickening and killing him. 

The students concluded that none 
of the theories is satisfactory and that 
the exact action of bacteria in the 
body is doubtful. Some students sug- 
gested observations and experiments 


which might be used in testing various 
theories. 


THE WORK OF THE ELEVENTH DAY 


The following remarks summarize 


what was said by the teacher on the 
eleventh day. 


Today’s lesson considers diphtheria, At 
one time the disease was deadly, with a high 
mortality among children. Bacteria shaped 
like tenpins were discovered by Klebs in the 
throats of children with diphtheria, 

Löffler developed a stain for these germs 
(Where before have we heard of Léfiler?) 
He was puzzled by finding these germs in 
throats of healthy children. We now know 
that these children must have been immune, 
He proved, by Koch’s methods, that the 
germs do cause diphtheria [proof was given]. 
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He attempted to find them in the body. In 
children, they are nowhere except in the 
throat; in experimental animals, nowhere 
except at the point of injection. Yet they 
produce paralysis in the legs. Why? How can 
they paralyze the legs without being there? 
Where an effect is, must not the cause be 
present also? 


The students suggested that this 
must have been the reason why Löffler 
theorized that bacteria excrete a poi- 
son absorbed and carried by the blood. 


Löffler named the theoretical poison “tox- 
in.” He could think of no way to find the 
poison or to prove his theory. 

Yersin and Roux, to test Léffler’s theory, 
sought to filter the tenpin germs away from 
the broth in which they grew, with the idea 
that, if the germs excrete a poison, it becomes 
part of the broth and the broth alone should 
then produce the disease without the germs. 
Filtration was difficult, and they finally in- 
vented a filter consisting of an unglazed 
porcelain cup and means for exerting pres- 
sure, with compressed air, upon a liquid 
confined within it. 

Yersin and Roux tested the filtered 
liquid on solid media to assure themselves 
that it was sterile. They then administered it 
to animals [test was given]. At first they met 
with failure. [Early failures and the reasons 
were described.] Then they succeeded. 
[Their final success was described.] The 
broth, without the germs, caused death with 


all the symptoms of diphtheria. Löffler was 
right! 


THE WORK OF THE TWELFTH DAY 


On the twelfth day the teacher 
made the following remarks: 


A method of producing immunity to 
diphtheria was developed by von Behring- 
He also invented a theory to explain im- 
munity. He conceived an antitoxin theory, 


which he proved experimentally. [Theory 
and proof were explained.] 
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Roux conceived the idea of producing 
untitoxin in horses. [His methods for de- 
veloping techniques for doing this, the difi- 
culties he encountered and how he overcame 
them were described.] He ended an epidemic 
of diphtheria. Hundreds of thousands of 
children’s lives have been saved by this re- 
search. [The effectiveness of the antitoxin in 
horse serum; modern production of anti- 
toxin; the toxin-antitoxin immunization 
treatment; the Schick test; present extent of 
immunity; and present incidence of diph- 
theria were all described and discussed.] 


THE WORK OF THE THIRTEENTH DAY 


On the thirteenth day a written 
test on diphtheria research took up 
half the period. After the papers were 
collected, the outcomes of learnings 
thus far were discussed. 

The following is a summary of the 
teacher's remarks: 

You were once asked whether it made any 


difference which of the five theories is true. 
What do you think now? 


The class voiced the opinion that it 
certainly makes a great deal of differ- 
ence, for with the truth you can do 
things, while without it, you can do 
nothing. The class seemed to have a 
greater respect for the value of truth 
in scientific speculation. 

Truth has not always been so regarded. 
In the Middle Ages, the voice of authority 
prevailed. You learned when we studied 
human anatomy: that the writings of Galen 
were supreme and unchallenged for twelve 
centuries, until Vesalius ventured to dissect 
the human corpse and to expose the errors of 
Galen. As in this, so in other fields. Through- 
out the whole history of science, there have 
been many cases in which the first explana- 
tion to be proposed has been adopted uni- 
versally and has misled subsequent scientists 


for generations. There have been many dif- 
ferent theories of the atom, and if the earliest 
theories had been accepted without question, 
we would not today have atomic energy. 

Do you understand better how scientists 
work? 

The students contributed their im- 
pressions of the ways by which facts 
are learned; of how theories are sug- 
gested to the mind; of how a theory is 
to be appraised; of how a means of 
testing a theory may be invented; of 
what justifies conclusions; of how 
practical applications of knowledge 
may be envisioned. 

Do you see any advantage in the presen- 
tation I have used, of going back into the 
history of the subject, and of seeking evi- 
dence, over the direct presentation such as 
that of the textbook? 

Would you be interested in bacteriology 
as a career? 


The students replied that they pre- 
ferred the method here used; that 
they understood toxins and antitoxins 
better; that they would like to learn to 
match their wits with those of great 
scientists; and that anyone con- 
templating research in bacteriology as 
a lifework would be greatly helped by 
knowing the procedures that were 
successful in the past. The students 
asked about the amount of study in- 
volved for a career in bacteriology and 
the pay. One stated that the satisfac- 
tion of contributing to the preserva- 
tion of human life would be worth 
more than pay. 


THE WORK OF THE LAST SIX DAYS 


The unit was concluded by presen- 
tation of how the body gets rid of bac- 
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teria as it recovers, of the researches 
and discoveries of Metchnikoff, con- 
tradictory theories, Pfeiffer and the 
discovery of bacteriolysis, discovery of 
agglutination by Widal, Charrin, and 
Roger, Kraus and precipitation, uses 
of the precipitation reaction, filterable 
viruses and virus diseases. This ma- 
terial required six days to present. 


LABORATORY WORK 


At present, laboratory work is 
limited to the ordinary high-school 
biology work, such as yeast fermenta- 
tion, agar cultures, and microscopic 
observations of bacteria. There are 
also bacteriological studies of the 
chlorination of water and the testing 
of chlorine residuals. What is planned 
for the future is original investiga- 
tion by the students, for which they 
do not know answers in advance, such 
as (in this unit): “What causes dis- 
€ases in fruit, for example, rotten ap- 
ples?” The students will pattern their 
researches after those of Pasteur, 
Koch, and others who investigated 
diseases of human beings, but in their 
investigations of diseases of fruits 
they will devise their own theories and 
Procedures and find out whether bac- 
teria are involved, how such diseases 
are acquired, whether these diseases 
are contagious among apples, whether 
the bacteria penetrate the unbroken 
skin, and similar facts and hypotheses, 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 

A new unit method of teaching 
science, which attempts to impart to 
students a functional understanding 
of the scientific method, has been 
described. 

It is true that teaching of this type, 
involving presentation of actual re- 
search methods by which the data of 
science were learned and evaluation of 
the evidence upon which scientific 
knowledge rests, requires more time 
than a simple statement that “bac- 
teria produce toxins and the body 
produces antitoxins to counteract 
them.” But, since the teaching is 
aimed not only at the giving of in- 
formation but also at training in 
scientific thinking, the additional time 
required for its accomplishment is 
justified. 

That the method is successful is 
evidenced by the changes in the stu- 
dents’ attitudes: the realization that 
knowledge of scientific truth enables 
man to make practical applications of 
knowledge (in this case, it has enabled 
him to make progress in his constant 
fight against disease); that discovery 
of the truth is achieved by a regular 
method of thinking; and that this 
method requires painstaking observa- 
tion and experiment for the collection 
of relevant facts, and the subjection of 
theories to crucial tests which demon- 
Strate their truth or falsity. 
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THE BAVARIAN TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM 


GEORGE A. C. SCHERER 
University of Colorado 


A= DESCRIPTION of the current 
training program for secondary- 
school teachers in another land, name- 
ly, the South German State of Ba- 
varia, is offered in this paper. During 
the spring and early summer of 1952, I 
had the opportunity to examine the 
Bavarian plan at first hand, particu- 
larly in the regions of Munich and 
Nuremberg, and to study the state 
regulations governing teacher train- 
ing. Although I was specifically inter- 
ested in the program for the modern 
foreign languages in Germany, the 
discussion to follow applies in virtual- 
ly all respects to practice teachers des- 
tined for any teaching area in the Ger- 
man secondary school. 


BACKGROUND OF TEACHER- 
TRAINING CANDIDATES 

The candidate for teacher training 
in Bavaria has behind him many years 
of specialized study. In the foreign 
languages, at least, the candidate is 
in full command of his subject. He is 
fluent usually in two languages that 
are foreign to him, which are for the 
most part French and English. The 
only miracle operating in bringing 
about the student’s fluency is time: 
six to nine years of foreign-language 


* 


study before entering the university 
and at least four additional years of 
study in the university. Add to this a 
couple of trips to France and England 
and one has a linguist. 

It should be said at the outset that 
many of the candidates for teacher 
training have already completed the 
doctoral program in one or more sub- 
ject fields at a university. Actually, 
the state of Bavaria requires only that 
eight semesters of university study 
shall have been completed at the time 
of application for teacher training. 
However, any person desiring to learn 
to teach is required to pass a thorough 
Bavarian state examination in his sub- 
ject areas before he can be considered 
for candidacy. No more than two 
years may have elapsed between the 
passing of this examination and ad- 
mission to the teacher-training pro- 
gram. 


THE MEDICAL CERTIFICATE 


Among the other requirements for 
admission there is one of special in- 
terest: the medical certificate. The 
candidate must present a physician’s 
testimonial of recent date stating that 
he is physically and mentally fit for 
the teaching profession. Special atten- 
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CONCLUDING COMMENT 

A new unit method of teaching 
science, which attempts to impart to 
students a functional understanding 
of the scientific method, has been 
described. 

It is true that teaching of this type, 
involving presentation of actual re- 
search methods by which the data of 
science were learned and evaluation of 
the evidence upon which scientific 
knowledge rests, requires more time 
than a simple statement that “bac- 
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them.” But, since the teaching is 
aimed not only at the giving of in- 
formation but also at training in 
scientific thinking, the additional time 
required for its accomplishment. is 
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evidenced by the changes in the stu- 
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knowledge of scientific truth enables 
man to make practical applications of 
knowledge (in this case, it has enabled 
him to make progress in his constant 
fight against disease); that discovery 
of the truth is achieved by a regular 
method of thinking; and that this 
method requires painstaking observa- 
tion and experiment for the collection 
of relevant facts, and the subjection of 
theories to crucial tests which demon- 
Strate their truth or falsity. 
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in Bavaria has behind him many years 
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languages, at least, the candidate is 
in full command of his subject. He is 
fluent usually in two languages that 
are foreign to him, which are for the 
most part French and English. The 
only miracle operating in bringing 
about the student’s fluency is time: 
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study before entering the university 
and at least four additional years of 
study in the university. Add to this a 
couple of trips to France and England 
and one has a linguist. 

It should be said at the outset that 
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training have already completed the 
doctoral program in one or more sub- 
ject fields at a university. Actually, 
the state of Bavaria requires only that 
eight semesters of university study 
shall have been completed at the time 
of application for teacher training. 
However, any person desiring to learn 
to teach is required to pass a thorough 
Bavarian state examination in his sub- 
ject areas before he can be considered 
for candidacy. No more than two 
years may have elapsed between the 
passing of this examination and ad- 
mission to the teacher-training pro- 
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Among the other requirements for 
admission there is one of special in- 
terest: the medical certificate. The 
candidate must present a physician’s 
testimonial of recent date stating that 
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the teaching profession. Special atten- 
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tion is given to sight and hearing and 
to'tendencies toward chronic illnesses. 
Chest X rays for pulmonary diseases 
are also required. 

The timing of the medical examina- 
tion is especially fortunate. Known 
medical misfits can be refused en- 
trance to the expensive teacher-train- 
ing program. I point this out because 
this educational problem is currently 
much discussed in the United States. 
Nonetheless, many German educators 
are still worried about the fact that 
some physically or mentally unfit 
manage to get into the teaching pro- 
fession. School administrators in Ger- 
many are working on the problem, but 
they feel that a completely satisfac- 


tory solution will be difficult to 
achieve. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINAR 


German universities do not offer 
programs in education. Here and there 
a professor may offer a course that ap- 
plies, but for the most part the univer- 
sities consider teacher training to be 
none of their business. Instead, the 
ministries of education of the several 
states designate certain secondary 
schools within each state at which the 
teacher-training Program is to be car- 
ried out. These secondary schools 
either are located within citie 
a state university or are in the 
of a university town. The programs 
are referred to as “pedagogical semi- 
nars.” All applications are made with 
the state ministry of education, and 
this body makes all decisions regard- 
ing candidacy. Once accepted, the 
candidate is expected to devote full 


s having 
vicinity 
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time to his training for the period of 
one full school year. 

Needy students have the opportuni- 
ty to apply fora subsidy, The amount 
granted varies in accordance with the 
need of the student, but it is never 
large. State subsidies for trainees in 
secondary-school teaching are un- 
known in the United States. At best, 
we can compare this German practice 
only with the scattered aid sometimes 
rendered by local parent-teachers’ as- 
sociations when there is a dire need for 
teachers. 

It is made quite clear that, if the 
seminar director considers a candidate 
to be unsuited for the teaching profes- 
sion, he may dismiss him. The reasons 
for dismissal are available to the can- 
didate at the ministry of education. 
This, of course, implies a review of the 
candidate’s case by the higher author- 
ity. Questionable conduct or inade- 
quate performance are the usual rea- 
sons for dismissal. 

The principal of the school desig- 
nated for teacher training is automati- 
cally the director of the pedagogica! 
seminar. However, with the approval 
of the ministry, he may assign his 
duties, in part or in toto, to a qualified 
representative. The candidates for 
teacher training are grouped according 
to their subject interests, and indi- 
vidual seminars are set up. An experi- 
enced teacher on the permanent staff 
of the school is then assigned the 
seminar work in a specific subject 
field as a part of his teaching duties. 
The reduction in regular load varies 


with the number of practice teachers 
enrolled. 
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The director of the seminar pro- 
gram is responsible to the state minis- 
try of education for the conduct of the 
program. In collaboration with the 
seminar teachers, he sets up the work- 
ing schedule and periodically checks 
the progress of the individual semi- 
nars. He is the chief adviser of all 
practice teachers, and he frequently 
visits their classes. Occasionally he 
calls all seminar teachers together for 
deliberations on the training program. 

It is the task of the seminar teachers 
to instruct the candidates in the 
teaching aims and methods of the 
field concerned and to supervise close- 
ly their practice teaching. Actually, 
any teacher in the school, if called 
upon, is obligated to co-operate in the 
job of training teachers, but many of 
the teachers are hardly touched by the 
program except for the frequent visi- 
tations of their classes by the candi- 
dates. 

The training of the prospective 
teacher begins with one to two weeks 
of observation in classes selected by 
his seminar instructor. An attempt is 
made to see that he visits some classes 
at all levels of instruction. The visits 
are not limited to the special subject 
fields of the candidate. It is hoped that 
the student will acquire from these 
early visits a feeling for the pulse of 
the school. 

Following the initial period of diver- 
sified observation, the members of the 
seminar are asked to visit the classes 
of their seminar instructor, particular- 
ly those of his classes in which they are 
to make their first attempts at teach- 
ing. They are asked to pay special at- 


tention to the various procedures em- 
ployed by the instructor. 

After another week has passed, the 
students begin practice teaching. In 
the initial stages a student is allowed 
only a portion of the regular period, 
but the matter to be treated is one 
that has a certain unity—a beginning 
and an end. Depending somewhat on 
the progress made, he is then intrusted 
with whole instructional periods and 
eventually with a series of successive 
periods. After approximately three 
months he is assigned a maximum of 
six weekly hours of regular teaching. 

At first the young pedagogue 
teaches exclusively in the presence of 
his seminar teacher and the remaining 
members of the seminar. Later he is 
permitted to work with his pupils 
without constant and direct supervi- 
sion. It is realized that he needs an 
opportunity to establish a personal re- 
lationship with his classes and that he 
must learn to face and solve the prob- 
lems of discipline. The seminar teacher 
makes periodic checks to ascertain 
whether the beginner has matters 
under control. 


METHODS OF EVALUATION 


In the regular seminar meetings a 
great portion of the available time is 
devoted to discussions of the new 
teachers’ successes and failures. Since 
every member of the seminar is pres- 
ent for his classmates’ early attempts 
at teaching, these discussions become 
quite lively. It might be said here that 
German students are less reluctant 
than our students to criticize the fail- 
ings of their classmates. 
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Much stress is put on effective 
speech. An outside specialist in speech 
is employed on a part-time basis and 
put at the disposal of the practice 
teachers in all fields. Foreign-language 
teachers are urged to take advantage 
of all opportunities to improve their 
command of the foreign tongue. 

After the candidates have become 
somewhat accustomed to the routine 
of independent teaching, they are sub- 
jected to a series of trial lessons (Lehr- 
proben). These trial lessons are really 
hour-long examinations in which the 
new teacher is carefully observed by 
all his classmates, by the regular 
teacher of the subject concerned, by 
the seminar teacher, and optionally by 
the director of the entire seminar pro- 
gram. The material to be taught dur- 
ing these special hours of trial is as- 
signed several days in advance, The 
early trial lessons are held in classes 
with which the candidate has become 
familiar through his earlier practice 
teaching. Later on, he is subjected to 
trial lessons in classes that are com- 
pletely new to him. Each trial is sub- 
sequently thoroughly discussed by all 
members of the staff 


m an important basis 


for the final evaluation of the student, 


OTHER PRACTICES 

During the second half of the schoo] 
year the candidates, while continuing 
d to audit a great 

many classes in their Own subject as 
well as in other subject fields, In order 
to broaden their familiarity with vari- 
ous methods as much as possible, they 
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are even sent to other schools of vari- 
ous types as auditors. The ministry of 
education is especially interested in 
having the candidates for secondary- 
school teaching visit classes in various 
elementary schools. Furthermore, the 
candidates are required to take part in 
extra-curriculum activities, of which, 
by the way, there are not very many 
in a German high school. 

Throughout the year there are 
weekly seminar meetings of one or two 
hours under the leadership of the 
seminar teacher, that is, the subject 
specialist. During the first half of the 
year a great deal of time must natural- 
ly be devoted to the practical prob- 
lems of classroom teaching. 

As time permits, the seminar teach- 
cr familiarizes his group with the most 
important literature on the teaching 
methods of the field. The leading pe- 
riodicals are constantly kept in the 
foreground, and Many reports on spe- 
cial readings are made by individual 
students. The students are responsible 
for the minutes of the meetings, and 
these records are eventually filed with 
the ministry of education. Since the 
war, much stress has been placed on 
student participation in discussions, 
and I can testify that efforts in this di- 
rection have succeeded amazingly 
well. Also, every student is required to 
write a long term-paper on a topic in 
the methodology of his subject field or 
in the broader field of educational 
theory, 

The proper use of audio-visual aids 
receives some attention, but it must 
be said that very little equipment is in 
evidence and that there is usually 
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little money available for slides, films, 
and other equipment. z 

In addition to the weekly seminar 
meetings mentioned previously, there 
are two-hour weekly meetings for the 
practice teachers in all subject fields. 
These general sessions are conducted 
by the principal or by his appointed 
representative. The main objective 
here is to introduce the prospective 
pedagogues to general educational 
theory. Some favorite topics are: uni- 
versal principles of teaching, structure 
of the school system, current theories 
on school reform, the task of the sec- 
ondary school, educational psycholo- 
gy, history of education, and civil 
service laws. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The final examination of the candi- 
dates is something to behold. I should 
like to mention just one aspect of the 
total ordeal. Each candidate, as a part 
of his examination, teaches three 
classes in the presence of an examining 
committee: the regular teacher of the 
course, the seminar teacher, the direc- 
tor of the program, and a representa- 
tive of the ministry of education. Each 
of the three classes is at a different 
level—lower, medium, and upper— 
and one of them must be a class which 
the candidate has never taught before. 
He may, however, make one visit to 
this class previous to his appearance 
as the teacher. The entire committee 
evaluates the three performances along 
with the other phases of the final ex- 
amination. The mark is of the utmost 
importance to the candidate. Most of 
the available positions are civil service 
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positions, and the ministry of educa- 
tion, in filling them, begins with the 
A’sand usually runs out of jobs by the 
time the C’s are reached. 


CHIEF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AMERI- 
CAN AND GERMAN SYSTEMS 


The chief difference between the 
American and the German systems of 
training a teacher is that the Germans 
allot much less time than we do to gen- 
eral educational theory. German edu- 
cators, especially those who have vis- 
ited the United States, frequently 
comment on this conspicuous differ- 
ence. Some German educators feel 
that there is a definite need for more 
coursework in education, but the Ger- 
mans are seriously hampered by lack 
of funds and the universities are ap- 
parently not interested in offering a 
series of courses in education. There 
can be little thought of expansion in 
new directions in the German second- 
ary schools as long as so many of their 
much-needed buildings are still lying 
around in ruins and as long as many of 
the buildings in use are in a deplorable 
state of repair. Incidentally, some of 
the educational plants house two, and 
even three, separate schools, which 
hold forth in turn throughout the day 
and early evening. 

On the other hand, the German 
practice teacher, as compared with the 
American, receives a much more thor- 
ough training in both the theory and 
the practice of his special subject 
fields. In spite of the inadequacy of 
physical plants, the survivors of the 
training program know their subject 
and know how to teach it to others. 
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1953), 290-97, 


A rather systematic treatment of the evolu- 
tion of the junior college in Georgia and a 
Synopsis of the Present situation. Develop- 
ed through data on the “origin, purposes, 
organization, and control” which are mani- 


fested in the emergence of such colleges in 
this state, 
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Jounson, B. Lamar. “The Advising, 
Guidance, and Counseling of Junior 
College Students,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVI (February, 1953), 
19-36, 

Indicates the importance of the guidance 
function in education, especially at the 
junior-college level. Includes basic prin- 
ciples to follow when setting up a program. 


KABAT, GEORGE J. “Continuous Edu- 
cation for Varying Needs and Abili- 
ties,” Junior College Journal, XXIII 
(November, 1952), 154-63. 

Points out the importance of changing a 
philosophy of education as conditions 
change; also, that a little constructive 
criticism never did any damage to anyone. 


Kieron, Lawrence A. “The Junior 
College in American Education,” Junior 
College Journal, XXIII (February, 
1953), 303-5. 

Discusses the development of the junior 
college and shows the relation of these 
schools to the universities, pointing out 
that co-operation between the two types of 
institutions is essential. 


Lrnpsay, FRANK B. “Teamwork be- 
tween College and Community,” Cali- 
Jornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXVII (November, 1952), 390-93. 


Presents a constructive approach to the 
tasks facing junior colleges in California, 
with emphasis on public understanding of 
what is being attempted. 


LOMBARDI, Joun. “Informing the Pub- 
lic about the Philosophy of the Junior 
College,” Junior College Journal, 
XXIII (December, 1952), 215-18. 


Cites the special importance of public rela- 
tions to a new development in education 
such as the junior college. Relates what the 
Los Angeles City College has done to 
build an effective public relations program. 
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PETERSON, Bast H. “Admission Prac- 
tices in Relation to Junior-College 
Education,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, XXVII (January, 
1953), 40-42. 

Discusses the problem of admission re- 
quirements in the junior college and sug- 
gests practices to follow in overcoming 
such problems. 


ARTICULATION 


BLOUGH, GLENN. “Elementary School 
Science—Implications for High 
Schools,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXVII (January, 1953), 38-42. 
Outlines the present status of, and varia- 
tions in, elementary-school science educa- 
tion and suggests how high schools could 
adapt their science programs to fit it. 


Kanpet, I. L. “The Articulation of 
Secondary School and College,” School 
and Society, LXXVII (February 21, 
1953), 122-23. f 
Presents some of the problems facing col- 
leges regarding articulation and considers 
the type of high-school system that is most 
effective in overcoming such problems. 


NADLER, LEONARD. “A Program of 
Teacher Exchange,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXXIV (November, 1952), 31- 
33. 

Proposes a program of teacher intervisita- 
tion to aid in breaking down some of the 
barriers caused by our complex educational 
system. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


CRILLO, Apa. “Who Is Qualified To 
Teach the Tools of the Trade?” High 
Points in the Work of the High Schools 
of New York City, XXXIV (December, 
1952), 39-41. 
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Identifies the needs of students in vocation- 
al high schools and attempts to determine 
training needed by teachers in such schools. 


FITZPATRICK, EDWARD A. “Continua- 
tion Education—Origin and Underly- 
ing Philosophy,” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, XLII (April, 
1953), 119-21. 


Presents the philosophy, problems, and 
practices of a modern vocational school. 


Hocan, ANNE M. “Our Vocational 
Orientation Program,” Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, XXVIII (December, 
1952), 113-14. 


Shows the importance of preplanning for 
field trips and discusses how to organize a 
vocational-training program which in- 
cludes field trips. 


NICHOLS, FREDERICK G. “Leadership 
Qualifications,” Journal of Business 
Education, XXVIII (January, 1953), 
140. 


Gives thirteen recommendations as to 
what a supervisor of vocational training 
should know and be able to do. 


WEYNAND, JEROME F. “Vocational 
Program at San Antonio Dates Back to 
Franciscan Fathers,” Texas Outlook, 
XXXVI (August, 1952), 9, 


Traces the historical development of voca- 
tional education in San Antonio and tells 
how the program operates, 


ADULT EDUCATION 


BLAKELY, ROBERT Ja 
Books,” American Library Association 


Bulletin, XLVI (October, 1952), 291- 
92. 


Suggests that adult education is one of the 
best mediums for combating ideologies 
which are foreign to our democratic society, 


“Threats to 


“ ‘Challenge of Change’ Concerns 
Adult Education Association,” Nation’s 
Schools, L (December, 1952), 98, 100. 
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Identifies and discusses some of the urgent 
problems in the field of adult education. 


Spinney, ANN. “Bench Marks for 
Adult Education,” Higher Education, 
TX (December 15, 1952), 89-90, 

Lists fact-finding surveys which were un- 
dertaken to provide a basis for sound long- 
range plans and policies. 


VEJTASA, FRANCES. “Learning as You 
Like It for Adults,” Nation’s Schools, 
LI (February, 1953), 62-64. 


Tells about the Adult Education Center of 
San Jose, California, which operates on the 
premise that democracy is the most power- 
ful force in the world. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Busu, Roser N. “A New Education 
for a New Community,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXVIII (March, 1953), 122-24. 


Discusses some of the educational problems 
confronting new communities. 


Davis, WENDELL V. “Community and 
School Equip Cafeteria,” Nation’s 
Schools, L (July, 1952), 72, 73. 


Shows how the co-operation between school 
and community pays dividends, Offers sug- 
gestions for co-operative projects. 


FRencu, Wiri. “The Modern High 
School Serves America,” North Central 
Association Quarterly, XXVII (Octo- 
ber, 1952), 193-203. 


Thought-provoking and forward-looking 
article tells how the modern school at- 


tempts to serve all its students and the 
community, 


Gicurisr, R. S. “How Successful Are 
Today’s Secondary Schools?” Worth 
Central Association Quarterly, XXVIII 
(October, 1952), 204-19. 
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Points out four considerations which are 
essential in an evaluation of today’s 
secondary schools. Research tells us the 
following facts: (1) thoughtful, well- 
planned education benefits our country as 
well as our youth; (2) good education 
takes careful preparation; (3) certain traits 
are basic to an adequate education pro- 
gram; and (4) a school administrator has 
specific areas to emphasize if he is to be 
effective in his work. 


Grace, A. G. “Europe: Education for 
What?” School Executive, LXXII (De- 
cember, 1952), 64-66. 

A thoughtful article on the purposes of 
education. 

JARMAN, ARTHUR M. “The Partnership 
Concept in School-Community Rela- 
tions,” School Executive, LXXII (No- 
vember, 1952), 78-79. 

Stresses the fact that parents and other 
community members must be made aware 


of educational problems and should be in- 
vited to participate in educational plan- 


ning. 


Kvaraceus, Witkam C. “What the 


690. 


691. 


692. 


made of the institutions and social condi- 
tions in a midwest city. Opinions were 
mixed, but generally unfavorable. 


Lyon, Rutu M. “One, Two, Three— 
Get Ready,” Instructor, LXII (Septem- 
ber, 1952), 66. 

Discusses how to plan classes so as to 
stimulate interest in a  multiple-grade 
school. 


Smirnu, Mary NEEL. “Making Parent 
Discussion Groups More Effective,” 
School Review, LX (September, 1952), 
331-37. 

Describes procedures used to encourage 
more parents of a group of children at the 
seventh-grade level to participate in a 
discussion group. 


Sumption, M. R. “School and Com- 
munity Relationships,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research, XXII (October, 
1952), 317-28. 

Divides the topic into eight subdivisions 
and discusses the practices, problems, or 
opinions under each which arise directly 
from school-community relations., 


Elmtowners Think of the Elmtown 693. TYLER, R. W. “Next Steps in Improv- 
Study,” School Review, LX (September, ing Secondary Education,” School Re- 
1952), 352-57. view, LX (December, 1952), 523-31. 
Describes a follow-up study to determine A forward look at the evolving secondary 
what townspeople thought of the study school. 
ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL? 695. CAMPBELL, Roar F. “Public Partici- 
BRAUN, CATHERINE H. “Attendance pation Can Be More Constructive,” 
Officer: There’s the Human Side,” Nation’s Schools, LI (February, 1953), 
Clearing House, XXVII (November, 58-60. 
1952), 141-43. Discusses some promising practices in the 
Describes the attendance system used in art of public participation in public educa- 
Joliet, Illinois, showing how a job that tion. 
could be impersonal can become warm and 
696. LEAMNSON, GEORGE. “The Commu- 


satisfying. 


2 See also Item 78 (Elzay) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the January, 
1953, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 


nity’s Role in School Administration,” 
American School Board Journal, 
CXXVI (March, 1953), 30-32. 
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Reports on a current experiment in human 
relations and reviews the factors which re- 
sulted in a decision to include as much of 
the community as possible in school affairs. 


“School Enrolment Again Reaches 
New High,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XXVII (October, 
1952), 365-66. 


Presents the enrolment trends in schools 
and colleges, which show vividly the prob- 
lem education will have to contend with 
during the next several years. 


Toy, HENRY, JR. “A Report on Our 
Public Schools,” School Executive, 
LXXII (December, 1952), 50-51. 


Reports on the activities of the National 
Citizens Commission for Public Schools. 


D EMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


BARTKY, Joun A. Supervision as Hu- 
man Relations. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1953. Pp. xii++308. 


Deals with interpersonal relations in 
school situations and presents many illus- 
trations of successful practice, 


Goopwin, Jack C. 
Principal-Teacher 


Executive, LXXII 
48-49, 


Discusses areas which might be strength- 


ened by the alert Principal who wishes to 
Improve staff relations. 


“How To Improve 
Relations,” School 
(December, 1952), 


GREEN, Rozerra, “The Obstacles to 
Democratic Administration as Seen by 
a Teacher,” Progressive Education, 
XXX (November, 1952), 35-37, 


Discusses some of the Practical barriers to 
democratic administration, 


Jouns, R. L. “How D 
Democratic Administr: 
ecutive, LXXII 
51. 


Analyzes school administrators in terms of 
their ideals, goals, attitudes, methods of 
work, and relations with other individuals. 


© You Rate as a 
ator?” School By 
(November, 1952), 50- 
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Moore, Horus A. “Blind Spots in In- 
service Education for Administrators,” 
Nation’s Schools, LI (April, 1953), 43- 
46. 


Reports the current need for in-service help 
as superintendents see it. 


Rounps, LESTER E. “Delegating Ad- 
ministrative Authority,”  Natiows 
Schools, L (October, 1952), 57-59. 


Discusses a plan for delegating 
tive responsibilities to teachers. 


administra- 


. WEBER, C. A. “Leadership and Ef- 


ficiency,” Educational Administration 


and Supervision, XXXVIII (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 435-40. 


Presents cleven suggestions for administra- 
tors to follow to insure a more efficient 
school program, 


PUPIL PERSONNEL 


ApaMs, Nicuoras A. “Guidance— 
Province of Every School Person,” 
Educational Leadership, X (March, 
1953), 370-74. 


Describes a guidance program based on the 
assumption that guidance is the responsi- 
bility of every school person. 


LAYTON, WARREN K. “Special Services 
for the Drop Out and the Potential 
Drop Out,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXVII (March, 1953), 72-76. 


Identifies some of the factors causing stu- 
dents to drop out of school and lists ways 
of attacking the problem. 


PETERS, Jon S. 
Schools,” 
1952), 57, 


“Guidance in Small 
Nation’s Schools, L (July; 


Emphasizes the importance of guidance in 
a small school and cites the value of the 
incidental counseling which probably solves 
the majority of the student’s problems. 


- Scorr, Warren B. “Student Personnel 


Research in the Southern Region, 1948 
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to 1951,” School and Society, LXXVII 
(April 18, 1953), 247-49. 


Reports on a survey that was undertaken 
to determine what is being done in student 
personnel research, the most necessary 
areas for future research, and the trends in 
organization of student personnel pro- 
grams. 


TRAPHAGEN, ARTHUR L. “Guidance 
Is a Co-operative Project,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXVIII (January, 1953), 57-59. 


Points out the importance of co-operation 
in guidance and outlines some of the rea- 
sons which account for difficulty in achiev- 
ing such co-operation. 


Van Harr, Mio. “The Guidance Ad- 
visory System,” Junior College Journal, 
XXIII (January, 1953), 255-56. 


Reports on the activities of the Guidance 
Advisory Committee operating in the state 
of New York, which aids school counselors 
and advisers in solving their problems. 


DISCIPLINE 


Broserc, Eprru H. “Discipline in the 
Study Hall,” Clearing House, XXVII 
(March, 1953), 408-11. 


Suggests methods and techniques for mak- 
ing study halls operate successfully and 
efficiently. 


CurisrorHe, LeRoy M. “The Princi- 
pal’s Responsibilities for Developing 
and Maintaining Discipline in the 
High School,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, KXXVII (February, 1953), 37- 
44. 

Presents principles and concepts of disci- 
pline that are currently accepted and sug- 
gests methods for implementing such con- 
nections into school programs. 
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Jent, H. Cray. “We Must Not Make It 
Seem Like Criticism,” Progressive Edu- 
cation, XXX (April, 1953), 182-84. 
Points out that teachers are sometimes con- 
fused in their understanding of basic demo- 
cratic principles and privileges. 


Tonsor, CHARLES A. “The Children 
You Won't Have in Your Room,” High 
Points in the Work of the High Schools 
of New York City, XXXIV (November, 
1952), 9-12. 

Discusses characteristics of maladjusted 
children and suggests a program of action 
for aiding them to adjust. 


Tonsor, CHARLES A. “Some Funda- 
mentals of Discipline,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVII (March, 
1953), 146-47. 

Contends that discipline acquaints youth 
with standards—certain fixed landmarks 
which produce a feeling of security. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES 


HALBERSTADT, L. C. “School-Commu- 
nity Funds,” Nations Schools, LI 
(April, 1953), 98, 100. 

Discusses the expanded obligations and 
responsibilities of the business office of the 
school in the field of extra-school financial 


activities. 


SHANNON, J. R. “Then and Now in 
School Activities,” School Activities, 
XXIV (March, 1953), 215-17. 


Summarizes some malpractices in financial 
management of extra-curriculum activity 
funds. 


THOMSON, PROCTER. “Economic Pros- 
pects and School Finance,” School Re- 
view, LX (October and November, 
1952), 397-403, 474-80. 

Two articles on the relation of economics to 


education, which discuss the long-run fac- 
tors and the short-run factor of inflation. 
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Pusuic RELATIONS 


Ames, Dora A. “A Community Occu- 
pational Survey as a Public Relations 
Instrument,” School Review, LXI 
(January, 1953), 30-33. 


Describes a survey begun in May, 1950, in 
Toms River (New Jersey) High School, 
The purpose was to develop a basis for 
vocational curriculum revision—in effect 
it broadened into a full-scale curriculum 
revision, Understanding and good relations 
resulted between the school components 
and the entire community. 


Barrky, A. Jous. “Reason, Propa- 
ganda, and Attacks upon the Schools,” 
Educational A administration and Super- 
vision, XXXIX (January, 1953), 1-13, 
Contends that replies to public criticisms 


of the schools should be in terms of facts 
and not emotionalized, biased judgments. 


BUTTERFIELD, E. E. “Examining Our 
Public Relations,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 


Principals, XXXVII (April, 1953), 
357-62, 


Examines the School’s relations with four 
groups: the press, the parents, the parent- 
teachers? association, and the public, 


Fitzpatrick, Epwarp A, “Public Edu- 

cation Is Public Business,” American 

School Board Journal, CXXVI (April, 
4-55, 


Emphasizes the 


npl point that an active public 
opinion expressi 


ng itself is a sign of vitality. 
STAPLETON, EDWARD Guy. “Put the 
Taxpayer in Your Corner” 

y T, School 
ee LXXII (October, 1952), 79- 
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Presents the story of the public relations 
Program in the public school system of 
Baltimore County, Maryland: the factors 
that make it necessary, the details of its 
working-out, and the results. 


Sta NDARDS AND ACCREDITATION 


ECKHARDT, Jous W. “Union High 
School District Appraises Itself,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXVIII (February, 1953), 90-93, 

Describes the comparative application of 


the Evaluative Criteria in a self-evaluating 
program. 


. Hupson, MARY-CATHERINE. “An Aca- 


demic Standard for Each Kind of Stu- 
dent,” Clearing House, XXVII (No- 
vember, 1952), 149-52. 

Suggests that students and subjects be 
classified according to college-entrance, 
vocational, and gencral groupings and that 
standards of achievement be established in 
terms of the needs and goals of each group. 


Srx-YEar HrcH ScHooL 


Lappin, C. G. “How Can We Improve 
the Administration of Our Six-Year 
Schools?” Bulletin of the National As- 
Socialion of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXVII (April, 1953), 200-201. 


Discusses specific practices 
proved practical, 


that have 


WHITE, STUART M. “How Can We Im- 
prove the Administration of Our Six- 
Year Schools?” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXVII (April, 1953), 197-200. 


Points out that problems of administration 
in all types of schools are similar. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A. M. Jordan, Measurement in Education: 
An Introduction. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. xii+534. 
$5.25. 

Of all the procedures characteristic of 
present-day schools, probably no other varies 
So greatly from school to school as does 
measurement. At one extreme, a small pro- 
portion of schools administer from four to 
eight or more tests to each pupil annually, 
record the results cumulatively, and use the 
data in teaching and personnel work with 
individuals. At the other extreme, some 
schools use no measures of any kind except 
teacher-made, essay-type examinations. The 
schools forming the large in-between group 
give tests occasionally, but they do not carry 
on regular, systematic programs of measure- 
ment, and they are not well informed con- 
cerning the kinds and functions of measure- 
ment devices available to them. Jordan’s 
book, Measurement in Education, seems well 
designed to help these schools choose tests 
more effectively and employ them with 
greater understanding. 

The book consists of four parts. In the 
first three chapters of Part I, “Problems of 
Measurement,” the measurement problems 
in guidance and education are presented and 
the characteristics and construction of meas- 
urement instruments are discussed. The rest 
of Part I consists of a series of ten chapters 
dealing in detail with achievement-test bat- 
teries and achievement tests in the different 
fields of study. Tests for both elementary 
and secondary schools are considered. This 


part accounts for approximately two-thirds 


of the book. 
Part II consists of two chapters on the 


measurement of intelligence. The Terman- 
Merrill Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale, 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
and a large number of group tests of mental 
ability for all grade levels are discussed. 

Part III, called “Personality Inven- 
tories,” contains three chapters—one on the 
measurement of interests, one on the meas- 
urement of attitudes, and one on the meas- 
urement of personal qualities. Structured in- 
struments rather than projective techniques 
are stressed. 

Part IV is made up of one chapter on 
statistical methods which is one of the 
best chapters in the book. It presents simply 
and clearly the essentials of elementary sta- 
tistics needed by teachers and guidance 
workers and, at the same time, avoids going 
ingo statistical concepts and procedures sel- 


dom used by schools. 
In the Preface the author indicates that 


his book represents a combination of two ap- 
proaches to the preparation of textbooks on 
measurement in education—one that de- 
velops logically the history and principles of 
testing, with no detailed study of particular 
tests, and one that describes tests in detail 
but gives little attention to principles. While 
a study of the book shows that this statement 
is correct, the greater emphasis seems to be on 
test description. More than half the book is 
concerned primarily with listings and de- 
scriptions of specific tests, together with criti- 
cal comments. 

The book is competently written, and the 
large fund of information supplied about 
specific tests seems to be accurate, with a 
few exceptions too minor to deserve mention. 

This reviewer’s general estimate of the 
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book is favorable, but certain limitations 
should be noted. The book seems to be writ- 
ten from the point of view of one who studies 
tests and testing procedures and teaches 
others about them rather than of one who is, 
through constant use, intimately acquainted 
with the strengths, limitations, and relative 
merits of tests. While the author presents a 
good deal of helpful criticism of the instru- 
ments discussed, there is a tendency in a 
considerable number of instances to accept 
uncritically the reliability and validity data 
reported by the publisher of the test instead 
of taking into consideration the other avail- 
able research data. 


the Cooperative Literary Acquaintance Test, 
the Cooperative Economics Test, the Ameri- 
can Council Civics and Government Test, 
Knowledge Test, 
and various Thurstone Attitude Scales. At 
n is given of some 
of the most Promising tests recently pub- 
lished. These include such tests as the Evalu- 
ation and Adjustment Series of the World 


aspect of measurement with which nearly all 
schools greatly need assistance—the organi- 
zation and use of the test results. 
Notwithstanding these reservations, the 
book should enjoy wide use. Whether it 
should be recommended as a textbook in 
preference to other books on educational] 
measurement probably depends upon cir- 
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cumstances. If a comprehensive, up-to-date 
file of tests is available to the class, a text- 
book stressing principles of test develop- 
ment, administration, and use might be 
preferable. This book, with its emphasis on 
specific measurement instruments combined 
with some attention to theory, seems par- 
ticularly suited for use in institutions that 
do not have an adequate test file and under 
conditions where it is not feasible to ask the 
students to purchase specimen sets of tests. 
Likewise, many elementary and secondary 
schools will find Jordan’s book a helpful ref- 
erence work for teachers and counselors. 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


Educational Records Bureau 
New York City 
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LAURENCE S. FLAUM, The Activity High 
School: The Principles of Its Operation. 
New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. 
viii+418. $4.50, 


Teachers and administrators who are 
looking for practical Suggestions on how to 
reconstruct the program of the secondary 
school should read The Activity High School. 
Just what are the causes for the lag between 
what is known and what is done about educa- 
tion for American youth? Some would place 
the blame with the colleges, which, they say, 
would not accept the graduates of these new 
schools. To others, the recent attacks on 
Public education are an indication that now 
is not the time to experiment with new pro- 
Brams. Although a few schools have pio- 
Neered in the development of a curriculum 
to meet the needs of youth, the great mass of 
Secondary schools have not followed their 
lead. The Success of the Eight-Year Study in 
Showing that college preparation is more de- 
Pendent upon the quality of work done than 
“pon the pattern of courses taken in high 
Tae 'S somehow ignored. The Educational 

es Commission report on Education for 


All American Youth, with its many sugges- 
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tions for the modern secondary-school pro- 
gram, has had only a moderate effect on the 
high-school curriculum. 

Even though school faculties are being 
organized in increasing numbers to study the 
curriculum, the high school, with but few 
exceptions, remains relatively unchanged. 
Perhaps in all these efforts too little attention 
has been given to the tremendously creative 
task which teachers must perform to bring 
such a program into reality. In this book 
Flaum docs not overlook such a possibility, 
which is based on the assumption that cur- 
riculum change results from changes that 
take place in teachers and administrators. 
These changes are, first, in point of view. 
They result from intensive study of the 
problems and needs of the youth as they 
grow up to understand our culture and how 
it impinges on their lives. To them the high 
school becomes an agency for the induction 
of youth into the responsibilities of demo- 
cratic living. 

The Activity High School is not a prescrip- 
tion to be followed by those who would build 
such a program for youth. Rather, it is in- 
tended to serve administrators, teachers, 
parents, laymen, and others as a “direction 
finder in the scope and practice of our high 
schools” (p. 17). In his attempt to achieve 
this goal, the author has taken great pains to 
show what youth are like and how the pro- 
gram must be adapted to their development 
in-preference to molding them into precon- 
ceived patterns. 

The laboratory approach to teaching is 
especially well described and illustrated. Cer- 
tainly, few teachers could fail to find worth- 
while suggestions in the author’s analysis of 
this method and the purposes to be served 
by it. The major portion of the book is de- 
voted to principles of action, suggested 
activities, illustrations of the laboratory- 
approach method, kinds of resources to be 
used, and procedures that might be helpful 
in evaluation. This is done for all areas of the 


school program. f 
The latter portion of the book deals with 


the over-all structure of the high school— 
how the various parts of the curriculum fit 
together. It is an attempt to integrate class 
activity, the extra-class program, guidance, 
and evaluation. Certainly these should be 
combined in a unified program of action 
with one common goal. Actual daily sched- 
ules are shown to suggest ways in which such 
a program could function in a modern school. 
Extra-class activities appropriate to such a 
program are listed. The student council is 
given a place of prominence in the school. 
Seminar guidance activities are proposed. 
Competitive activities are given no place in 
the program, but recreational and social 
experiences are thought to contribute greatly 
to the purposes to be achieved. 

From the discussion of guidance prin- 
ciples and practice, the reader could get the 
impression that guidance and teaching are 
separate functions. While it is true that cer- 
tain guidance services must be performed by 
those having special preparation for them, 
the bulk of the guidance which a student re- 
ceives in school still comes from the teacher. 
The author undoubtedly intends to convey 
this meaning, for he says: “In order to organ- 
ize a guidance program which will realize the 
varied needs of our students, the whole en- 
vironment must become one in which crea- 
tive individual development can take place” 
(p. 341). 

Helping the student to learn to under- 
stand himself and his growth is the major 
objective of the evaluation program pro- 
posed. The concept that learning is behavior 
change is emphasized throughout this discus- 
sion. The reader would do well to study the 
author’s proposals for evaluations by teacher, 
individual, and groups and the suggestions 
which he makes for reporting practices. 

The  direction-finding concept built 
around the many principles of operation that 
are offered for the consideration of teachers 
is the outstanding contribution of this book 
to professional literature. This is achieved 
best in that portion of the book in which the 
author develops the laboratory approach to 
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instruction. The latter portion, which deals 
with structure, tends to be somewhat more 
prescriptive, and, although highly sugges- 
tive, is less replete with principles that might 
serve as “finders.” 


JOHN A, RaMSEVER 


Ohio State University 
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A Television Policy for Education. Proceed- 
ings of the Television Programs Institute 
Held under the Auspices of the American 
Council on Education at Pennsylvania 
State College, April 21-24, 1952. Edited 
by CARROLL V. Newsom. Washington 6: 
American Council on Education, 1952. 
Pp. xx+266. $3.50. 


In midspring, 1952, a four-day conference 
on the future of educational television was 
held on the campus of Pennsylvania State 
College. Under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, there was gath- 
ered together a selected group of participants 
with diverse backgrounds but a common 
interest: “to gain greater understanding of 
the role of television, both through educa- 
tional and commercial channels, in the 
total educational process.” The book under 
Teview is a Teport of the proceedings of the 
conference, 

Television has come upon the national 
Scene so suddenly and has grown to enormous 
Size so fast that no one mind can grasp its 
Present impact or its future significance. A 
Symposium of views such as the one here pre- 
Sented is the only 


Proach. Despite the title of the volume, the 


communications industry, high 
» and specialists in edu- 


meet and talk with one another, 
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The results were inevitably bound to be 
more rewarding to the participants than to 
anyone else, but the editor, Carroll V. New- 
som, has tried to preserve as many values as 
possible for those who must be content with 
reading. He has selected, arranged, com- 
pressed, and focused a very broad range of 
materials and has brought about as much 
order as was possible in view of the variety 
of approaches used and the differences of 
the viewpoints expressed. 

Television is Progressing (or, at least, 
changing!) at so rapid a rate that this volume 
was already slightly out of date before it was 
even published. A similar fate awaits any 
other book written on the same subject. For 
the time being, however, anyone who wishes 
to gain a broad comprehension of educational 
television cannot do better than to start by 
reading A Television Policy for Education. 


CYRIL O. Hours 


University of Chicago 
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KIMBALL WILES, Teaching for Better Schools. 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. xiv+398. $4.00, 


The growing emphasis on teacher-pupil 
planning has aroused widespread interest in 
the role of the teacher. Groups of teachers 
everywhere are asking themselves how to 
bring into some harmony the new concepts 
about the co-operative nature of the learning 
process and their own picture of themselves 
in their classrooms. Future teachers are ex- 
ploring the same kind of question in most col- 
leges of education. 

For professional persons concerned with 
this dilemma, Teaching for Better Schools can 
make a significant contribution. It offers 
practical help on how we can see our role as 
teachers devoted to co-operative planning in 
the classroom. The author recognizes the im- 
perfections of our understanding and skill, 
and he leads us gradually and with respect 
for our personality. Yet he never loses sight 
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of the goals which all of us must seek if we 
would work co-operatively with children and 
youth. 

The book begins with two excellent ex- 
ploratory chapters on the teaching-learning 
situation and the teacher’s role. Following 
these there are sections titled “Teaching Is 
Skill in Human Relations” (two chapters); 
“Teaching Is Skill in Group Work” (four 
chapters); “Teaching Is Skill in Evaluation” 
(two chapters); “Teaching Is Skill in In- 
dividualizing Instruction” (two chapters); 
“Teaching Is Skill in Cooperation” and 

Teaching Is Skill in Self-improvement” 
(one chapter each). 

The entire volume is oriented clearly and 
sharply toward the important question of 
how a teacher can effectively use group ac- 
tivities and other related co-operative pro- 
cedures, and work with, rather than against, 
the natural learning drives of boys and girls. 
Nearly every chapter closes with a device 
used by Wiles in an earlier book: a listing of 
the techniques and concepts with which the 
chapter has been concerned. There is a 
wealth of actual anccdotal illustrations 
drawn from the classroom. In addition to 
these anecdotes, there is frequent use of 
illustrations in the theoretical sections of 
cach chapter. Pages are frequently warmed 
by matchstick cartoons, many of them clev- 
erly contrived to emphasize a technique or 


an issue. 
The book is written simply and clearly 
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and is unusually free from the “pedagese” 
which is the curse of much professional writ- 
ing in education. There are many passages 
which would tempt one to quote them if 
space permitted; the author has the knack 
of getting quickly into the heart of an issue 
and making it clear—an approach which 
helps equally to make the solution appear 
inevitable and logical. 

An interesting section in the Appendix is 
titled “Significant Research.” In this section 
are seventeen pages of well-chosen, compact 
listings of pertinent research, with a para- 
graph abstract of the technique used and the 
results. The reader is left to make his own 
connection between this useful material and 
the text. It is possible that not many readers 
will discover or use these examples of “Sig- 
nificant Research.” The section is preceded 
by a useful listing of books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles which relate, for the most 
part, to the techniques associated with group 
planning and human relations in the class- 


room. 
Teaching for Better Schools is an excellent 


book which has already proved a rich re- 
source in this reviewer’s graduate classes. 
Most in-service teachers identify readily 
with the book and seek to know more about 
the concepts and practices which it intro- 
duces to them. No greater tribute can be 
paid to professional writing. 
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Tur TRANSIT OF CIVILIZATION 


HE transmission of cultural ele- 
i) Goats from one people to another 
is one of the most fascinating aspects 
of the study of history—a process 
which our nineteenth-century his- 
torian and novelist Edward Eggleston 
aptly dubbed the “transit of civiliza- 
tion,” We Americans have been espe- 
cially concerned with the form which 
this process took in this country and 
with the special influence which fron- 
tier conditions had upon it. Sixty 
years ago Frederick Jackson Turner 
founded one of the most productive 
schools of American historiography 
upon a reaction against the excessive 
emphasis upon European origins and 
the concomitant neglect of the Amer- 
ican development and adaptation of 
that heritage. More recently other 
American historians, notably those 
concerned particularly with the his- 
tory of immigrant groups, have helped 
to restore our sense of the continuing 
process of cultural transmission and 


* 


so to correct Turner’s corrective. In a 
day when to label a proposal “un- 
American” is, for some unthinking 
people, to damn it without further 
examination, we could do nothing 
better in our historical instruction 
than to study the genesis and develop- 
ment of some of our most character- 
istically American ideas and institu- 
tions as examples of this process of 
cultural interaction. 


But that the process of 


Education 
today in cultural transmission is 
Germany not a “one-way street” 


is well brought out by 
Vaughn R. DeLong’s “German Edu- 
cation in Transition” in the Depart- 
ment of State Field Reporter for No- 
vember—December, 1952. After sum- 
marizing a few of the well-known facts 
about the indebtedness of American to 
German education before 1914, Mr. 
DeLong describes some of the major 
influences which American educators 
have had upon West German educa- 
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tion since 1945. There, after the neces- 
sary but negative work of denazifica- 
tion of teachers and of texthooks had 
been done, “school reform“ became 
the slogan under which Americans 
sought to bring about desirable 
changes in the thinking and practices 
of German educators. Among these 
developments were the following: 
aiding in the provision of new and 
renovated school buildings; making 
free textbooks available; introducing 
the concept of the “social studies” to 
reorient the almost exclusively his- 
torical approach to this field; extend- 
ing somewhat the Scope of free school- 
ing and the length of the common or 
unified school; increasing the amount 
and raising the quality of vocational 
guidance and of health services; estab- 
lishing student councils in secondary 
schools; and enlisting the active co- 
operation of parents in dealing with 
educational problems. Notably ef- 
fective as means for stimulating these 
changes were the use of American edu- 
cators, the bringing to the United 
States of representative German 
teachers and students, the establish- 
ment of libraries where extensive jn- 
formation about American life and 
education was available; and the use, 
periodically, of the educational work- 
shop. Mr. DeLong believes that today 
“there is a steady, if slow, movement 
away from authoritarianism” jn Ger- 
man education. 

A less optimistic view of German 
“school reform” and of American cul- 
tural relations abroad has been stated 
by G. Robert Koopman, associate 


(November 


superintendent of public instruction in 
the state of Michigan and formerly 
chief of the Education and Cultural 
Relations Division Office of the U.S. 
High Commissioner in Germany, in 
the Vation’s Schools (December, 1952) 
and in Phi Delta Kappan and Educa- 
tional Leadership (February, 1953), 
Basically, Mr. Koopman thinks that 
we “missed the boat” in leaving high 
policy determinations in the cultural 
field to military and, later, to State 
Department career-men who “saw the 
cultural program as either a tool for 
carrying out political objectives or as 
a necessary evil—usually the latter.” 
As a remedy Mr, Koopman makes 
three major Proposals: (1) “a program 
of international cultural relations 
which will be democratic, sincere, 
overt, co-planned with the cultural 
agencies, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of cultural anthropology, and 
completely independent of informa- 
tion, propaganda, and psychological 
warfare programs”; (2) a new person- 
nel program which would staff cul- 
tural programs with professional edu- 
cators; and (3) the encouragement of 
close relations between unofficial cul- 
tural agencies in this country with 
their counterparts in foreign lands. 
Those who are interested in a short, 
systematic survey of contemporary 
education in Western Germany will 
find rewarding Education in Western 
Germany by Dr, Hans Wenke, profes- 
Sor of pedagogy and philosophy at the 
University of Tiibingen (Washington: 
Library of Congress Reference De- 
partment, European Affairs Division, 
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1953. $1.00). From this report it is 
clear that neither the aims nor the 
structure of German education have 
been fundamentally changed in the 
past few years but that German edu- 
cators have been stimulated to correct 
weaknesses long apparent to some of 
them and to select rather discriminat- 
ingly from the suggestions which we 
(and others) have offered them. Pro- 
fessor Wenke also makes clear, in 
passing, the vast difference between 
educational reform in Western Ger- 
many and the “cultural imperialism,” 
among other kinds, characteristic of 
Eastern Germany under the Com- 
munist regime. 

Wenke’s discussion of the problem 
of providing Germans with an ade- 
quate political education from the 
universities down is especially inter- 
esting. Today “the setting-up of 
chairs for a field of knowledge that is 


by no means identical with, but cor- 
merican concept of 


responds to, the Ar 
n all 


political science proceeds apace 1 
the Linder of Western Germany.” 
Truly here is a case of “bread upon the 
waters” returning after many days: 
American political science owed much 
in its beginnings to the inspiration of 
German jurists, and the discussion 
of political education in secondary 
schools has been quite lively 11 recent 
German educational writing. Professor 
Wenke ends his survey with descrip- 
tions of teacher training and of institu- 
tions of educational research in West- 


ern Germany. 
Last April one 
Institute for Educ 


of the latter, the new 
ational Research in 
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Frankfurt am Main, held a conference 
on European education which called 
upon Western European educators to 
stress, in the education of European 
children, their “common achieve- 
ments and enterprises” and to work 
specifically toward overcoming “ra- 
cial, religious, national, social, and 
other prejudices of all kinds” (Bildung 
und Erziehung, April-May, 1953). 
The preceding May an even more 
interesting conference of German and 
American history teachers had been 
held at Braunschweig (Brunswick) to 
eliminate, so far as possible, national- 
istic distortions in history textbooks. 
Americans pointed out serious omis- 
sions and errors in German history 
books about the United States, and 
German historians performed a similar 
service for the Americans. The em- 
phases which the Americans wished to 
see in German treatment of our his- 
tory included the following: American 
achievements in culture (in addition to 
“jazz’’); a positive understanding of 
democracy as understood and prac- 
ticed here and as embodied in some of 
our great leaders; the significance for 
the world of our ethnic diversity; and 
the twin concepts of the influence of 
the frontier and of the continuing cul- 
tural interaction between the United 
States and Europe. Perhaps the key- 
note of the conference was best ex- 
pressed by A. St. Langeland, of Oslo: 


In this work of ours we really get into a 
sort of dilemma. When I was... trying to 
explain the Norwegian point of view, T could 
not help noticing that somewhere in my 
mind a nationalistic devil was at work.... 
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Perhaps we had better be aware of this 
danger and keep our heads cool both ways— 
not allow ourselves to become nationalistic 
in our parts as critics, and not to be too apt 
to drop our convictions in order to obtain an 
artificial mutual understanding. 


An excellent account of this confer- 
ence written by Professor Robert La- 
Follette, of Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, appeared in Social Education last 
May; for the full proceedings, see 
the second volume of the Interna- 
tionales Jahrbuch fiir Geschichtsunter- 
richt (Braunschweig: Albert Limbach 
Verlag, 1953. $1.50). 


Education Warried administrators 
in other and teachers in Ameri- 
countries 


can schools will learn 
from the latest Interna- 
tional Yearbook of Education (Paris: 
UNESCO [and] Geneva: International 
Bureau of Education, 1952) that their 
problems are almost universal: 

Almost throughout the world educational 
costs rose [for the school year 1951-52]... 
enrolments increased at all levels, teachers 
and buildings were in short supply, and 


structural changes were being made at [the] 
secondary level... . 


[Buildings] are becoming more and more 
inadequate in relation to the rising scale of 
needs. 

More detailed descriptions and in- 
terpretation of other educational sys- 
tems than our own may be found in 
several 1952 bulletins issued by the 
United States Office of Education. In 
Bulletin 17, Education in Sweden, 
Alina M. Lindegren of the Office dis- 
cusses the admirable educational sys- 
tem of Sweden, which has recently 


embarked with vigor and intelligence 
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upon a long-term “educational re- 
form.” The even more interesting 
story of an educational system which 
has been built substantially within the 
past half-century is told in Abdul H. 
K. Sassani’s Education in Turkey (Bul- 
letin 1952, No. 10). Particularly useful 
would be a more detailed account of 
the way in which the influence of John 
Dewey upon the elementary-school, 
and of the French lycée upon the sec- 
ondary-school, systems have been 
harmonized (if they have) in this pro- 
gressive Near Eastern country. Higher 
Education in France (Bulletin 1952, 
No. 6) by Edith Kahler is a useful 
handbook of information, without 
much description or any interpreta- 
tion, for American students who plan 
to study in French universities. 


Exchange- Recently the Institute of 
student International Education 
program (1 East Sixty-seventh 


Street, New York 21) 
set up an “alumni office” to re-estab- 
lish contact with American students 
who have gone abroad and with men 
and women from nearly eighty coun- 
tries who once studied in American 
colleges and universities in scholarship 
programs administered by the Insti- 
tute. The study of the later careers of 
these “alumni” will, it is hoped, give 
some indication of the efficacy of the 
exchange-of-persons programs in con- 
tributing to international understand- 
ing and so influence such programs in 
the future. 

During 1952 the Institute super- 
vised the study in 469 American col- 
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leges and universities of 2,960 foreign- 
scholarship students from 80 coun- 
tries and arranged for the placement 
of almost as many more. The Institute 
recommended 817 American graduate 
students for United States Fulbright 
scholarships to 18 countries in the 
same year. 

Despite our admitted imperfections 
educationally, the United States is not 
far today from occupying the place, in 
relation to “underdeveloped” coun- 
tries today, which Germany occupied 
a century ago. The “transit of civiliza- 
tion” goes on. 


COMMUNISM IN EDUCATION 


Qe as is the influence of com- 
K munism in American education, 
such influence constitutes a tremen- 
dous, and probably @ growing, prob- 
lem in many parts of the non-Com- 
munist world. When Communist or- 
ganizations, “f ronts,” and propaganda 
are combined with grinding poverty 
for the vast majority of the people, 
with a virulent anti-Western complex 
of attitudes on the part of colonial and 
recently independent non-Caucasians, 
with a condition of illiteracy and half- 
literacy of peasant populations, and 
with a growing “educated proletariat 

competing for a few jobs in govern- 
ment service, the threat of an advanc- 
ing Communist movement is certainly 
no “red herring.” 
Reports on Such í : 
other aroused by reading, in 
continents issues of the Educational 
Record since October, 
e travels 


are the reflections 


1952 the careful reports of th 
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and investigations of Walter Crosby 
Fells in Southeast Asia, Australasia, 
India, Ceylon, Pakistan, and Africa. 
In these lands the recent situation 
varies from the extreme of official gov- 
ernmental “neutrality” in strife-torn 
Burma to “no known Communists” in 
Formosa, where death is the penalty 
for such affiliation, But in most of 
these countries Communist organiza- 
tions include large numbers, though 
still a minority, of university students, 
some from the lower schools, and a 
few teachers. Where living standards 
are highest, as in New Zealand and 
Australia, Communist influence is 
weak (except in New South Wales); in 
Ceylon it is described as “vociferous 
but ineffective.” Where living condi- 
tions are marginal for so many, and 
where anti-Western attitudes are wide- 
spread, as in Indonesia, India, and 
Egypt, the C ommunists seem to be 
doing all too well in stirring up trouble 
over real and alleged grievances. The 
fact that, politically, communism has 
made most headway in Travancore- 
Cochin, the most literate state of In- 
dia, is especially disturbing. 

To Mr. Eells the demonstrations 
against low scholarships and salaries, 
the use of local grievances, such as the 
language issue in East Pakistan, to in- 
cite riots, and the propaganda work in 
the villages required of Communist 
and would-be Communist students in 
India reveal a pattern of influence and 
action which illuminates Lenin’s re- 
mark that “the-road from Moscow to 
Paris leads through Peking, Shanghai, 
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and Calcutta.” It is somewhat com- 
forting to hear from Mr. Eells that the 
United States Information Service 
was doing a good job in Pakistan and 
Ceylon to counteract Communist 
propaganda, but it is also disconcert- 
ing to learn that the distribution of 
this literature was handicapped by the 
fact that it cost the reader about 100 
per cent more than competing Com- 
munist publications. 

All who are interested in this prob- 
lem (and who is not?) will look with 
interest to Mr. Eells’ later reports and 
to his recommendations as to what we 
can best do in this crucial battle for 
the minds of a third of mankind. 


Commu- 
nists in 
our schools 


In clarifying American 
educators’ thinking on 
the problem of dealing 
with the few Commu- 
nists in American schools—if any are 
still there—probably no one has made 
a more significant contribution than 
Sidney Hook, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at New York Uni- 
versity. In his recent book, Ieresy, 
Yes—Conspiracy, No (New York: 
John Day Co., 1953. $3.75), he has 
analyzed this vital distinction and its 
implications for academic and intel- 
lectual freedom and has made some 
positive proposals which avoid the 
excesses of the two groups whom he 
dubs “cultural vigilantes” and “ritu- 
alistic liberals.” Obviously, Professor 
Hook’s theses will not be universally 
acceptable, but they command re- 
spectful attention, and, where dis- 
agreement exists, they require well- 
grounded criticism, not misrepresenta- 
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tion or neglect. Hook's underlying 
thesis is that “American institutions 
have a vitality and a viability which, 
with a little gumption and intelli- 
gence, can effectively meet the threat 
of totalitarianism from abroad and at 
home without the loss of our own cs- 
sential freedoms.” 

Assuming that our society is a 
“liberal” one, Professor Hook states 
that what the realistic liberal fears is 
“not heresy but conspiracy.” By 
“heresy” Professor Hook means “a 
set of unpopular ideas or opinions on 
matters of grave concern to the com- 
munity": 

The right to profess publicly a heresy of 
any character, on any theme, is an e: 
element of a liberal society. . . . It is enough 
that the heretic pays the price of unpopu- 
larity which he cannot avoid. ... - \ con- 
spiracy, as distinct from a heresy, is a secret 
or underground movement which seeks to 
attain its ends not by normal political or 
educational processes but by playing outside 
the rules of the game. Because it undermines 
the conditions which are required in order 
that doctrines may freely compete for ac- 
ceptance, because where successful it ruth- 
lessly destroys all heretics and dissenters, a 
conspiracy cannot be tolerated without self- 
stultification in a liberal society, 


After arguing cogently that mem- 
bership in the Communist party dis- 
qualifies a person for teaching in a free 
society, Professor Hook proposes that 
neither the state nor the university 
administrations but the faculties (on 
college and university levels) should 
concern themselves with the establish- 
ment of the facts in each case and with 
the procedures leading to the dismissal 
of Communist party members. For a 


non-Communist who misrepresents 
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established facts in  parroting the 
Communist “line,” Hook recommends 


that “such a man should have his cre- 
dentials to competent scholarship 
openly questioned by his peers.” To 
what extent such measures might be 
effective below the college level is not 
discussed by Professor Hook. Some 
who would agree with his prescrip- 
tions for higher education might look 
for remedy to administrative action, 


properly safeguarded, in the schools. 


Newspaper reportsabout 
the experiences of some 
of our soldiers in Com- 
munist prison camps un- 


derscore the need for American young 
men to understand communism before 


they enter military service. My own 
view of this issue was adequately 


stated in this section of the School Re- 
view in October, 1951. T! he following 
excerpts from President Fisenhower’s 
letter of last June to Robert B. 


Downs, president of the American Li- 
brary Association (ALA Bulletin. for 
July-August, 1953) give support to 
those who would keep the channels of 


information open: 
we must in these times be in l 
alert not only to the fanatic cunning of 
Communist conspiracy—but also to the 
grave dangers in meeting fanaticism mih 
ignorance. For, in order to fight wara 
who exploit the ways of freedom to = 
their own ends, there are some zealots who 
—with more wrath than wisdom—would 
adopt a strangely unintelligent course. They 


by denying free- 
would try to deny freedom 2 ying fre 
a pportunily of studying 


dom’s friends the oP á Bits 

communism in its entirety—its plausibilities, 

its falsities, its we 
But we know 


The views 
of the 
President 


telligently 


knesses. 
that freedom cannot he 
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served by the devices of the tyrant. As it is 
an ancient truth that freedom cannot be 
legislated into existence, so it is no less obvi- 
ous that freedom cannot be censored into 
existence. And any who act as if freedom’s 
defenses are to be found in suppression and 
suspicion and fear confess a doctrine that is 


alien to America. 
The libraries of America are and must 


ever remain the homes of free, inquiring 
minds, To them, our citizens—of all ages and 
races, of all creeds and political persuasions 
—must ever be able to turn with clear con- 
fidence that there they can freely seck the 
whole truth, unwarped by fashion and un- 
compromised by expediency. For in such 
whole and healthy knowledge alone are to 
be found and understood those majestic 
truths of man’s nature and destiny that 
prove, to each succeeding generation, the 
validity of freedom. 


TDUCATION IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


HE overwhelming importance of 
T iato in world affairs is un- 
derlined by the devotion to this topic 
of the July-August issue of Adult 
Leadership (143 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Illinois). In this 
magazine Walter H. C. Laves, the 
new chairman of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, 
analyzes the “essentials of interna- 
tional understanding? along lines 
similar to his earlier analysis sum- 
marized in this column in October, 
1951. H. Lionel Elvin, the director of 
the Department of Education of 
UNESCO, emphasizes that the imme- 
diate need is that of giving training in 
international affairs to key people: 
On the national plane I believe that time 
presses too much for us to wait for universal 


adult education. In every community let us 
be content if we get into our classes and 
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groups the comparative few whose voices 
may count. Let the doors be open to every- 
one, with an equal welcome for all. But let 
us not be downcast if fewer people come in 
than will go to a football game. 

Other articles go into details on the 
“what to do” and “how to do it.” For 
any school planning an adult-educa- 
tion program in the international rela- 
tions field, this issue will be most use- 
ful. 

Group leaders and teachers in this 
field on all educational levels will find 
invaluable the new United Nations 
Radio Handbook for Teachers (New 
York: United Nations, Department of 
Public Information, April, 1953). This 
pamphlet contains a general descrip- 
tion of the radio and television de- 
velopments which publicize UN pro- 
ceedings, describes briefly the main 
UN agencies, gives a schedule of its 
chief broadcasts, and adds suggestions 
for class use of such Programs. Finally, 
there is an annotated bibliography of 
available source materials in the form 
of recordings, films, and printed mat- 
ter. 

For obtaining an understanding of 
the efforts of the United Nations to 
help “underdeveloped” countries raise 
their levels of living—surely an im- 
portant aspect of a fair and balanced 
study of the UN—nothing better for 
both adults and high-school students 
has appeared than Sharing Skills: 
Stories of Technical Assistance (New 
York: United Nations, Department of 
Public Information, 1953. $0.35), 
Here are twelve case studies which 
tell interestingly who did what to help 
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whom. More important, this booklet 
clarifies two points often misunder- 
stood. 

First, technical assistance need not, 
in many cases, involve large-scale for- 
eign capital gifts or loans. For exam- 
ple, American tractors and combines 
simply would not fit the geographical, 
economic, and social conditions of 
agriculture in most of Afghanistan, 
But the wide use there of an improved 
scythe in place of a primitive sickle 
followed demonstrations by Swiss and 
Austrian experts and resulted in an 
Afghan being sent to Switzerland for a 
year’s training in the use of hand 
tools. And the scythes can now be 
produced by Afghan blacksmiths for 
local use. 

Another point which is often mis- 
understood follows from the assump- 
tion that technical assistance flows 
only from the “developed” to the 
“underdeveloped” countries. But ac- 
tually, up to October, 1952, a thou- 
sand experts had gone out from sixty- 
one nations, a minority of which 
would be called “developed.” Here we 
have, rather, a joint pooling of skills. 
One of the best examples is the spread 
of Indonesian methods of fish-farming 
to Thailand, Israel, and Haiti under 
the auspices of the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United 
Nations. The same point is illustrated 
by the fact that the three FAO experts 


Round the World with a Postage 


Stamp: A Booklet for Teachers and 
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Children about the Universal Postal 
Union describes the work of one of the 
oldest and the most nearly universal 
international governmental organiza- 
tions. Informative and well-written, it 
is, despite its title, probably most use- 
ful on the high-school level in this 
country. Chapter titles include the 
following: “The Post,” “The Postage 
Stamp,” “The Letter’s Journey,” 
“Postal Services,” “The Universal 
Postal Union,” and “The Interna- 
tional Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union,” Published as Number 12 in 
the UNESCO series “Towards World 
Understanding,” this pamphlet and 
other UNESCO publications are avail- 
able through the International Docu- 
ment Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 


New York. 
In using such materials, as I pointed 
out a year ago in these pages of the 


School Review, the teacher must not 
lay himself open to legitimate criti- 
cisms of “stacking the deck” on one 
side or of making the study of the 
United Nations the sum of significant 
teaching about international relations. 
Given a fair approach and a truly 
critical point of view in the classroom, 
these materials are valuable, when 


properly supplemented. As the Fy 
cational Policies Commission sav 

year ago (in The United alios, 
UNESCO, and A merican Schools): 

as part of their educa- 
hould have opportuni- 
y their country 1s 
tional co-opera- 
d what it 


Young Americans, 
tion for citizenship, Sl 
ties to learn in school wh 
following a policy of interna 
tion, how that policy works, an 
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means to have their country a member of the 
UN and UNESCO. Teaching about such 


things is an obligation resting upon all public 
schools in the United States. 


The Commission then acknowl- 
edged the undoubted right of Ameri- 
can citizens to change our national 
policy toward the United Nations but 
added: 

Those who would have the schools sup- 
press the facts of history as they relate to the 
UN and UNESCO or would have the schools 
teach a particular point of view about these 
organizations are in a position that is inde- 
fensible in terms of American principles. 


Presumably the Commission meant 
by “teach a particular point of view” 


- the presentation of one view only, or 


of one view as the only legitimate view 
to take on policy; certainly no teach- 
ing about the United Nations which 
neglected to consider its weaknesses 
and major criticisms thereof could be 
called adequate any more than one 
which failed to point out its accom- 
plishments. 

A similar point is raised by the 
resolution passed last March by the 
Association for Higher Education 
which urged “all members of the aca- 
demic profession to make greater ef- 
forts to interest all students in the im- 
portance and responsibilities of par- 
ticipation and leadership in the world 
community, and in the understanding 
of the principles and objectives of the 
United Nations, its subsidiary agen- 
cies, such as UNESCO in that world 
community.” To this statement the 
“structure and functioning” of these 
bodies should have been added to 
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avoid teaching students the kind of 
unrealistic naiveté which comes from 
looking only at high-sounding ob- 
jectives to the exclusion of their in- 
stitutional embodiment. Furthermore, 
such realistic study must face up to 
the question of how much ‘“com- 
munity” there is in the “world com- 
munity” today. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
Non-text- 
book male- 
rials for 
the student 


An attempt to “make 
world history memo- 
rable” and interesting is 
found in News of the 
World: A History of the 
World in Newspaper Stvle by Sylvan 
Hoffmann and C. Hartley Grattan 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 
$3.72). In fifty-two numbers of four 
pages each, ranging in date from 3000 
B.c. to “the present” (in this case, 
1951), this work is intended to give “a 
broad outline of world events... ina 
popular and contemporary Style... 
by covering political, cultural, and 
other newsworthy events.” The ma- 
terial is chiefly of a factual nature 
with the editorials providing interpre. 
tation from the point of view of our 
own time. Each number is profusely 
and relevantly illustrated. 

The present writer must dissent 
from Professor Crane Brinton’s view 
expressed in the Foreword that “any- 
thing that will bring the story of 
peoples and events on the interna- 
tional scale to the American people is 
of extreme value.” It seems, rather, 
that any school materials whose very 
selection and presentation of items 
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inoculate the pupils against gaining 
the point of view of the people de- 
scribed promote the exact antithesis 
of the historical outlook which, even 
more than factual knowledge, is one of 
the greatest lacks and needs in Ameri- 
can social education today. Anachro- 
nisms abound, for example, one refer- 
ence to “England” during the Roman 
imperial period and another to St. 
Patrick as “an Englishman,” among 
others. 

Of course the teacher who is inter- 
ested only in using this work to stimu- 
late pupils’ interest in more conven- 
tional materials will find it moderately 
helpful. And the teacher who wishes 
students to go to a few actual source 
readings if time permits—as it usually 
does not in the typical desiccated 
world-history course—may stimulate 
both fun and learning by having stu- 
dents discover for themselves some of 
the anachronisms and unhistorical 
“twists” which inhere in this form of 
presentation. 

In the junior college the problem of 
what to do with non-American history 
is also a knotty one, Passing over the 
minority who would solve the problem 
by eliminating the history, we usually 
find four alternatives to concentrate 
on: (1) modern history, (2) the “tradi- 
tional” “medieval and modern Euro- 
pean” history in some more or less 
modernized form, (3) Western civili- 
zation, and (4) world history in a 
comprehensive sense, Educators who 
are concerned about helping students 
get some idea of the ways in which 
Civilizations, in Toynbee’s sense, origi- 
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nate, grow, and pass away must reject 
at least the first two and look critically 
at the third solution. On the other 
hand, if these same teachers wish to 
get away from the imposition of text- 
book dogmas through the student use 
of primary materials, every significant 
extension of the course in time and 
space multiplies the pedagogical prob- 
lem. 

The solution worked out by the his- 
tory staff of the College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is to concentrate 
upon significant epochs and move- 
ments in the history of classical and 
Western civilization, to make the 
primary source readings basic, and to 
n their chairman to write 
a “handbook” —avoiding the taboo 
word “textbook” —which will give the 
running narrative and essential struc- 
turing with a minimum of interpreta- 
tion. Through the use of this “hand- 
book” the “inevitable disjointedness 
ation” of a course built 
“selected readings” is 
ness of approach 
the students’ 
and synthesizing abilities 
the new-style “source 
method” is maintained. Junior-college 
teachers who are interested in this ap- 
proach may well look at the third edi- 
tion of William H. McNeill’s History 
Handbook of Wester Civilizal ion (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $4.50 paper 
cover), which has just appeared. For 
approaches which fall into cate- 
d 3 above, the interested 
1 to two articles in the 
l Education of 1952 


commissio 


and fragment 
up solely upon 
avoided, yet the fresh 
and the demands upon 
analytical 
provided by 


other 
gories 2 an 
reader is referret 
Journal of Genera 
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(Ellsworth Faris, Jr., “Do We Want 
‘World History’?” and Helen S. Mims, 
“Qn General Education in Social Sci- 
ence at Harvard” in the July and 
October issues, respectively). 

Marjorie Tallman’s Dictionary of 
Civics and Government (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. $5.00) is 
a useful addition to the high-school 
library for classes in government, 50- 
cial problems, and, to a lesser extent, 
United States history. It is more help- 
ful for specifics (as “Brannan Plan,” 
“Social Security Act”) than for such 
key concepts as “federalism” (which 
is omitted, though “confederation” 
appears), or for “due process” or 
“Universal Military Training,” which 
are treated too summarily. A listing of 
the “New Deal” agencies under their 
alphabetical abbreviations, perhaps 
with cross-references, would have 
made the work easier to use. 

Two other recent publications will 
be valuable for classes in United 
States history. Charters of Freedom 
provides schools with readable fac- 
similes of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the (original) Constitution 
of the United States, and the (U.S.) 
Bill of Rights, with a short editorial 
comment on each. The publication 
sells for $0.25 a copy, or in quantities 
of 500 or more, for $0.20 each. Checks 
or money orders should be made pay- 
able to the Treasurer of the United 
States and orders sent to the National 
Archives, Washington 25, D.C. A 
sixth edition of Walter Tulley’s “The 
Presidential Recorder” (New London, 


Connecticut; Arthur C. Croft Publi- 
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cations. $1.00 for a minimum order of 
two copies, $0.50 for each additional 
copy) gives a mass of interesting data 
on our presidential elections from 1789 
and on the successful contenders 
therein. 


The “How 
To Do 
It” series 


Much has been said and 
written about the re- 
sponsibilities of the 
schools, and particularly 
of teachers of the social studies, to see 
that the curriculum provides an in- 
telligent and honest treatment of some 
of the crucial controversial issues 
which divide our society. Of course we 
have long dealt in schools with such 
issues, though not always honestly or 
intelligently. Usually the weighting 
has been on the conventional or con- 
Servative side, more rarely liberal or 
radical. For those teachers who scorn 
both the way of avoidance and that of 
indoctrination, Number 14 of the 
“How To Do It” series of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
will be most helpful. In How To Han- 
dle Controversial T ssues Professor Rich- 


ard E. Gross, of Florida State Uni- 


versity, gives good counsel on the cri- 
teria for selectin 


1. Is this issue within 
of the pupils? 

2. Is this issue of interest to the Pupils? 
Professor Gross then Suggests that, if the 
issue meets the other six criteria Satisfac- 
torily, the teacher should stimulate Proper 
motivation on the part of the students. 


the maturity level 
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3. Is this issue socially significant and 
timely for this course and grade level? Here 
problems of vertical and horizontal articula- 
tion enter in if undesirable duplications and 


gaps are not to appear in the school’s cur- 
riculum. 


4. Is this issue one which the teacher 
feels he can handle successfully from a per- 
sonal standpoint (either of Preparation or of 
personal bias)? 


5. Is this issue one for which we have or 
can obtain (in time) adequate study ma- 
terials? 

6. Is this an issue for which we have ade- 
quate time? Not much can be learned in one 
day’s exchange of mutual ignorance. 

7. Is this issue one which will clash (too 
greatly) with community customs and atti- 
tudes? To meet this problem Professor Gross 
suggests the use, on occasion, of a “backdoor 
approach” through analogous historical 
problems or the analogy of a less contro- 
versial group which illustrates the same 
principle, as Japanese-Americans to illustrate 
problems of ethnic minorities in the South. 


Finally, this writer would indorse 
emphatically Professor Gross’s ad- 
monition to teachers that, on some 
issues, the normal result will be, not 
complete consensus on policy by 
equally well-informed people, but 
compromise. Here Professor Gross 
suggests that “the teacher should help 
the groups to discover common ele- 
ments and values which both accept.” 
Further discussion will probably bring 
about sufficient modification of views 
so that each side will see more objec- 
tively the reasons for the opposition of 
the other to its favored policy. “This 
democratic means of the creative solu- 
tion of conflict, characterized by the 
mutual reconstruction of differing 
points of view, needs to become a 
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common experience for all young 
people throughout their elementary- 
and secondary-school careers.” And, 
one might add, most of us teachers 
will find such a process personally 
educative as well. 

In this same series geography teach- 
ers, especially on the elementary- 
school level, will find relevant to their 
work Number 15, How To Introduce 
Maps and Globes by Gertrude Whip- 
ple, and all social-studies teachers can 
make use of Number 16, How To Use 
Multiple Books by Mary C. Wilson. 


Recent innovations and 


Education 

of social- current trends in the 
studies education of social-stud- 
teachers jes teachers are well sum- 


marized in The Teacher 
of the Social Studies, Twenty-third 
Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies edited by Jack 
Allen. In eight chapters, each with a 
short bibliography, are discussed the 
following topics: successful teaching 
(1. James Quillen); the preparation of 
elementary (Harold D. Drummond), 
secondary (Alice W. Spieseke), and 
college (Horace T. Morse) teachers; 
the social-studies classroom (Dorothy 
McClure Fraser) ; the teacher in school 
and community (Jonathan C. Mc- 
Lendon); professional growth (Edwin 
R. Carr and Robert G. Risinger); and 
nal activities (Merrill F. 
n and Burr W. Phillips). 
Among the significant pace-setting de- 
velopments heralded here are added 
emphasis in teacher education upon 
competently guided travel and upon 


professio 
Hartshor: 
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work with children in out-of-school 
situations, the influence upon teacher 
preparation of general-education pro- 
grams in the college curriculum and of 
broadened programs of graduate work, 
and the growing importance of the 
activities of social-studies councils on 
local, state, and national levels. 


A refreshing and im- 
portant contribution to 
the literature on the per- 
ennial issue of lectures versus discus- 
sion in collegiate education is reported 
by Professor Ben S. Bloom, of the De- 
partment of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in the Journal of 
General Education for April, 1953. In- 
stead of following the usual procedure 
of testing to see what and how much 
was learned by students, Professor 
Bloom used the method of stimulated 
recall to get at the thoughts of stu- 
dents which occurred during lectures 
and discussions in selected classes (in 
large part in the social sciences) in the 
College of the University of Chicago. 
Through the use of recordings used 
within two days after the class had 
been held, Professor Bloom furnished 
cues which helped the students to re- 
call their thoughts in the original situ- 
ation. As a result of his checking of the 
recall of overt events, Professor Bloom 
concludes that “the accuracy of the 
recall of conscious thoughts is high 
enough for most studies of learning 
situations—if the interviews are made 
within a short time after the event.” 
From these studies Professor Bloom 
concludes that “the lecture is espe- 
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cially successful in securing the atten- 
tion of students to what is being said” 
and that it “evokes primarily those 
thoughts which are appropriate to the 
following and comprehending of in- 
formation, while the discussion is 
more successful in evoking complex 
problem-solving types of thought.” 
However, the study shows also that 
the average discussion still has a long 
way to go to secure the maximal 
amount of problem-solving: 


All this suggests that if the objective of 
education is the development of knowledge 
about a topic or field, the lecture is a far 
more efficient method of 


communicating 
such knowledge 


and of securing the attention 
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of students to these ideas than is the discus- 
sion. However, if the objective is the develop- 
ment of abilities and skills which are prob- 
lem-solving in nature, the 
discussion is superior to most 


eflicient 
... lectures, 


least 


Such discrimination between means 
according to the ends to be served may 
have implications for both experi- 
mentation and practice on the high- 
school level, though such practice and 
experimentation might well be pre- 
ceded by more precise definitions of 
lecture and of discussion than are often 
given the terms. 


ROBERT E, KEOHANE 
Shimer College 
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Wuo's WHO FOR NOVEMBER 


The news notes in this 
news noles issue have been prepared 
and articles by Ropert E. KEO- 

HANE, chairman of the 
Department of Social Sciences, Shimer 
College, Mount Carroll, Illinois. WAR- 
REN C. SEYFERT, associate professor 
of education, and director of the Lab- 
oratory School, at the University of 
Chicago, describes how the faculty of 
his school, through a variety of pro- 
cedures, co-operatively helps to de- 
velop school policies and practices. 
JOSEPH JUSTMAN, research assistant at 
the Bureau of Educational Research 
of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, compares the personal and 
social adjustment of paired superior 
pupils in special-progress classes and 
in normal-progress classes. LEONARD 


V. Koos, professor of education at the 
Chicago, in the second 
high school 


Authors of 


University of 
of two articles on junior 
surveys the educa- 


reorganization, i 
junior high 


tional needs which the 


school was designed to meet and the 
ways in which the school was set up to 
meet these needs. Tuomas F. HOGAN, 
social-studies teacher in the Grasmere 
School, Fairfield, Connecticut, de- 
scribes the insights into word usage 
obtained by seventh-'and eighth- 
grade pupils through a school Seman- 
tics Club. FRANCES SWINEFORD, head 
of the Test Analysis Section of the De- 
partment of Statistical Analysis of the 
Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, presents a list of 
selected references on statistics, the 
theory of test construction, and factor 


analysis. 
Reviewers C. LESLIE CUSHMAN, as- 
of books sociate superintendent 


of schools, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. JonN WITHALL, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Delaware. EDNA LUE FURNESS, 
associate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 


EXPERIENCES IN FACULTY SELF- 
DETERMINATION 


WARREN C. SEYFERT 
University of Chicago 


Ow the faculty of one school co- 
H operatively develops school pol- 
icies and practices is described in this 
article. Few, if any, of the procedures 
employed are unique to the school, 
but the variety of methods employed 
is unusual. Because of this variety and 
because the collaborative approach 
seems to have been successful in one 
school, it may be that other schools 
can benefit from a sharing of its ex- 
periences. 

The setting is the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago. 
The faculty numbers about seventy- 
five. The student body ranges from 
four-year-olds to tenth-graders, The 
administrative Staff consists of the 
director and the assistant to the di- 
rector. Unlike practice 
schools, there are no supervi 
various instructional areas, 
teaching load is concerned, teachers in 
the Laboratory School have more 
moderate assignments than those in 
many public schools, although the 
loads are by no means light, The cli- 
mate of the school admittedly is favor- 
able to collaborative work on the part 
of teachers. The climate alone is not 


in many 
sors in the 
As far as 


* 


enough: means of implementation 
must also be available. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING 
THE PLAN 


Although it is unnecessary here to 
develop completely the reasons under- 
lying the emphasis which is given to 
faculty self-determination in the Lab- 
oratory School, a statement of some of 
the basic assumptions is in order. The 
faculty of the school believes that 
(1) the worth of an idea is to be judged 
by its inherent validity rather than by 
the status of the person advancing it; 
(2) the pooling of ideas from a number 
of sources generally produces sounder 
conclusions than those any one person 
can develop; (3) implementation is 
more effective when the persons who 
are affected by a decision participate 
in making it; (4) leadership potential 
in a faculty is widespread rather than 
narrowly concentrated; (5) communi- 
cation, which is essential to group ac- 
tion, is promoted by collaborative en- 
deavor; (6) co-operative problem- 
solving is, generally speaking, the 
most productive means of quickening 
Professional growth; and, last but not 
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cope. Groups § 
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least, (7) co-operative work can be 
“fun” for everyone. 

Although it may seem from the 
foregoing and from what follows that 
the director of the Laboratory School 
is on a kind of extended professional 
leave of absence, he actually has a sig- 
nificant role to play, even though it 
differs in some respects from the role 
commonly played by the head of a 
school. He is expected to have ideas— 
and they had better be good ones. He 
is a co-ordinator, with the special re- 
sponsibility of keeping all-school ob- 
jectives in the forefront of faculty 
thinking. He is an expediter. He must 
be a decision-maker when faculty con- 
sensus cannot be obtained. Occasion- 
ally he must do some prodding. 


ORGANIZATION OF LITTLE FACULTY 
GROUPS 


Common experience demonstrates 
that a faculty as large as seventy-five 
teachers, covering the grades from 
kindergarten to Grade X, is too big 
and too heterogeneous to operate ef- 
fectively as a group for most pur- 
poses. It can do some things, to be 
sure. For example, it can help to de- 
fine professional problems; it can pro- 
vide motivation and guidance for the 
activities of individuals and small 
groups; and it can review and act on 
recommendations which are brought 
to it, But it simply cannot function as 
a “working group” for most of the 
problems with which a faculty must 
maller in size and less 
heterogeneous in the range of their pro- 
fessional responsibilities are needed. 


As an aside, it may be noted that 
general faculty meetings in many 
schools are the cause of irritation to 
teachers and administrators alike, in 
part because those responsible for the 
meetings try to use them for purposes 
which are not suitable for so numerous 
and diverse a group. Merely having 
all the faculty in one room at one time 
gives no assurance that all-school in- 
terests will be promoted or that wide- 
spread involvement of the faculty in 
problem-solving activities will be se- 
cured. To be productive, a group of 
people, teachers in this case, must be 
of a size that makes participation by 
all really possible; the members of the 
group must have a common interest in 
whatever task or assignment brings 
them together; and the group must 
have authority to make decisions and 
carry them out. 

A common recourse in schools, espe- 
cially high schools, which are search- 
ing for smaller and more congenial 
working groups is some form of de- 
partment organization. Departments 
do have their place in staff organiza- 
tion, but departmental organization 
has one evident limitation: the range 
of concern is unduly narrow. This is 
not said by way of condemnation; it is 
merely one of the facts of life. Further- 
more, at the elementary-school level, 
departmental allegiances are weak or 
nonexistent. In the Laboratory 
School, therefore, it seemed neither 
possible nor wise to turn to depart- 
mental groups to provide more satis- 


factory faculty units. 
Five years ago our staff, after con- 
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One informal but effective means of 
co-ordination consists in conferences 
between two faculty chairmen who 
have found that their faculties are 
working on common problems. This 
situation may come to light through 
the traditional grapevine, but more 
usually it is discovered when a chair- 
man examines the minutes of the 
other three faculties. From such con- 
ferences may come joint staff meet- 
ings, special committees representing 
two or more faculties, and so on. 

A more regular and formal basis for 
co-ordination among the Little Facul- 
ties is the general faculty’s Policy 
Committee. This committee came into 
being some years ago to provide, as 
one of its functions, better communi- 
cation and articulation between the 
administration and the teaching staff. 
With the maturing of the committee 
over the years, its role has been ex- 
tended. Currently, perhaps its out- 
standing responsibility is to promote 
necessary and desirable interrelation- 
ships among the various recognized 
groups within the faculty. 

So far as the Little Faculties are 
concerned, the machinery for develop- 
ing co-ordination among them con- 
sists in having the four faculty chair- 
men as ex officio members of the Pol- 
icy Committee. Problems which arise 
in any one of the faculties and which 
appear to need, or to be worthy of, 
broader consideration are frequently 
brought to the Policy Committee, 
That committee may then ask the 
other chairmen to consider the issues 
with their faculties. The implementa- 
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tion of decisions made by the Policy 
Committee is secured by relaying the 
request for action to the four faculties 
through their presiding ofücers. 

The independent suspension of the 
front wheels on modern motor cars 
makes an interesting parallel at this 
point. The wheels are free to respond 
suitably to the variations in the road 
surface over which they run. At the 
same time, the major direction of their 
forward movement is determined by 
the chassis of the car and its steering 
mechanism. The Little Faculties are 
free to meet the special and local needs 
of the school areas from which they 
are drawn, but, at the same time, 
their activities are held together by 
the Policy Committee and other lines 
of contact. 

The Policy Committee has other 
responsibilities besides co-ordinating 
the thinking and activities of the 
Little Faculties. It assists the director 
of the school by advising him on mat- 
ters about which he must make deci- 
sions and by bringing to his attention 
reactions and suggestions from the 
faculty at large. It serves the faculty 
by calling the faculty’s attention to 
problems and interests of individuals 
or groups; by tying together various 
activities of staff groups; by making 
decisions on behalf of the staff when 
time does not permit, or conditions do 
not require, the canvassing of the en- 
tire faculty; and by exercising leader- 
ship in developing plans for the fac- 
ulty’s professional study activities. 

The P olicy Committee has eight 
elected teacher members (although 
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legislation allows the number to in- 
Crease or decrease slightly to avoid 
awkward or embarrassing circum- 
Stances, such as might occur when a 
erm resigns from the faculty or 
f ing produces ties). As stated, 
weka the eight members are the 
es i of the four Little Faculties, 
by i abbr four are elected at large 
bs a entire faculty. Except as the 
ols, airmen are called upon to act 
mitte ACANA devices,” the com- 

e members are not elected or ex- 
=a m function as representatives 
R = es or departments; their effort 
of the ne and act in the best interest 
T UNS school. The director cus- 
assista y presides at meetings, and the 
retar : T to the director serves as Sec- 
clio ean is a voting member. It 
in th © said, however, that voting, 
«, VC traditional sense of counting 
Mea and “Nays” is a practice sel- 
Maayos in. The minutes may 
and-so lat the committee voted thus- 
that mae statement which means 

Th Consensus was reached. 

arly Pini Committee meets regu- 
altern i an hour and a half or more ìn 
teicste e weeks. The range of its in- 
vides and the extent to which it pro 
actio aculty determination of facu d 
ing si can be best illustrated by so 

me of the items which appeare 


On i és 
its agenda during the past year 
inter- 


eve 
Clopment of school policy On ; 
or 


Sc] . « 
Sgolastic activities for girls an 
Üi enth- and eighth-grade boys 
R Ovement of the handling of the tex 
rary 
Tes: 
Sure of committee meetings 00 staff 
Members 


n tbook 
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Safeguarding school and personal property 
Planning staff conferences on sex-education 


program 
Scheduling a curriculum work day 
Setting schedule for staff meetings 
Considering method for evaluating curricu- 


lum study program 
Reviewing procedures and criteria for ad- 
mission to school 


There is no denying that, on many 
of the topics taken up by the Policy 
Committee, the administration has a 
position and states it as convincingly 
as possible. What is important, how- 
ever, is that the honest intent of all 
concerned is to get the best possible 
answer for the school, and many times 
the director thinks he has such an an- 
swer but actually has not. While there 
probably is a legal provision that the 
head of the school has veto rights, it is 
the unwritten assumption that, on 
matters which the Policy Committee 
accepts as appropriate for its consider- 
ation, a group decision is better than 
that of any individual (including the 
director). There is no vetoing. 

One more remark about the Policy 
Committee. The group has some of 
the aspects and functions of the com- 
mon faculty “executive committee” 
and of the traditional principal’s 
“cabinet.” Yet its range of interest 
and responsibilities is greater than 
that of either of these. It is a powerful 
group, but the precedents which have 
developed call for the committee’s 
taking no major action without con- 
sulting with the faculty or a relevant 
part thereof. The committee is rela- 
tively free to decide when a question 
is its business and to determine what 


is to be done to carry out a decision it 
has come to. It operates with com- 
paratively few rules and a handful of 
precedents. This flexible definition of 
the extent of such a committee's 
powers and its possibilities could be a 
source of distress to teachers and ad- 
ministration. If, however, it is as- 
sumed that the intention of the group 
is to act in the best interests of the 
school, giving the committee broad 
powers of self-determination seems 
the only rational thing to do. 


SUPPLEMENTARY GROUPS 


While much of the policy-making 
for the school is done through the two 
organizations which have been de- 
scribed—the Little Faculties and the 
Policy Committce—it is clear that 
they cannot satisfy all the needs which 
the faculty has. One supplementary 
set of staff groups consists of depart- 
mental units in the upper school 
(Grades VII-X), whose range of ac- 
tivities is that ordinarily associated 
with subject-field departments. 

One important departure from 
usual practice is that department 
chairmen in the Laboratory School 
are chosen by their peers and each ap- 
pointment is rotated among the mem- 
bership at the decision of the group. 
(The precedent in most departments 
is a two-year term.) From this it can 
be inferred that the chairman is not 
an administrative or a supervisory of- 
ficer but is a “manager” for the group. 
One significant effect of this arrange- 
ment is that within a department the 
members are more likely to think of 


ee 


cach other as equals than they may 
when the chairman is a permanent- 
ly appointed administrative officer. 
There may be some general limita- 
tions to such a plan and, on occasion, 
there are specific ones; but in our 
school, at least, the merits appear to 
outweigh the shortcomings. 

A school cannot live by depart- 
ments alone, and this will be espe- 
cially true in an clementary school 
where a permanent departmental or- 
ganization is either impossible or, if 
possible, a handicap to smooth opera- 
tion. There are decisions to be made 
and responsibilities carried out which 
neither departments nor the other 
groups mentioned find appropriate, 
There are needs which transcend any 
or all instructional areas or which cut 
through the faculty on diagonal lines. 
lor example, in the Laboratory School 
the five teachers and five assistants 
responsible for the first- and second- 
grade program meet one afternoon 
each week to share ideas and to make 
plans for the education of six- and 
seven-year olds. In the upper school 
the advisers at cach grade level (or- 
dinarily three teachers) meet on a 
regular schedule to discuss matters of 
all-grade importance. A committee 
consisting of teachers, parents, and 
students, called the School Life Com- 
mittee, makes policy and guides prac- 
tices for the social life of the school. 
Other faculty groups provide leader- 
ship in such matters as building-evac- 
uation, social activities for the staff, 
and assemblies. 

One other area of staff responsibil 
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ity in the Laboratory School deserves 
attention. ach year for some time 
past, the entire faculty has been di- 
vided among a series of committees 
We call “curriculum study groups.” In 
the strict sense, every faculty is con- 
cerned with some aspect of the cur- 
nculum, but what we have called 
Curriculum study groups have cus- 
tomarily been set up to take a more 
extensive or comprehensive view of 
the Instructional program than other 
existing committees seemed to be in 
a position to take. 

_ These groups in the Laboratory 
School have two or three distinguish- 
'ng features. In the first place, it has 
Come to be taken for granted that 
very faculty member will belong to 
One such group each year. Whether 
Such complete membership ought to 
Continue is a question which the Pol- 
Y Committee reviews each spring, 
Ut in recent years there has been 
Agreement that participation to this 
xtent is desirable. 

Another characteristic of 
Sroups is that they almost always 
have members drawn from the full 
range of the school’s grades and in- 
Structional areas, although complete 
representation is never possible. Again, 
the problems or instructional areas to 
Which the study groups apply their 
efforts are defined, at least broadly, 
by the Policy Committee, which bases 
its decisions on its appraisal of faculty 
interests and school needs. AS with all 
Other staff groups, there is an elected 
Chairman who has a managerial re- 
SPonsibility, Periodically these chair- 


these 


men meet with the Policy Committee 
to check progress, co-ordinate plans, 
and get advice on future steps. The 
important consideration here, how- 
ever, is that each of the study groups 
is assumed to be capable of guiding 
itself in large measure. 

The curriculum groups over the 
years have attacked a variety of prob- 
lems, and it would not be especially 
helpful here to list them all. 1t may 
be useful, nonetheless, to mention a 
few instances to illustrate the flexible 
character of this plan of organization. 
Some years ago, for example, it ap- 
peared to all concerned that the staff 
needed a clearer understanding of 
what we meant by “good teaching.” 
To meet that need, the faculty was 
divided into eight heterogeneous 
groups, each of which undertook first 
to write out a set of characteristics of 
a good learning experience. Through 
conferences among chairmen and 
other devices, a “definitive” state- 
ment for the entire school was even- 
tually prepared. For the remainder of 
the year, the faculty, through the ve- 
hicle of the eight groups, examined its 
own activities in light of these criteria. 
Here, then, is an instance of the fac- 
ulty’s studying, in small groups, a 
single problem which they selected. 

Two years ago it appeared to the 
faculty that we ought to give concen- 
trated attention to our program in the 
area of communications. After careful 
deliberation and consultation, the 
Policy Committee proposed a series of 
groups to study certain aspects of the 
problem: communication skills, devel- 
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opmental reading, reading problems 
in content areas, basic literature, crea- 
tive expression, and nonverbal com- 
munication. Since it was recognized 
that our activities in health education 
also needed examination, a health- 
education committee was established. 
As was said before, every teacher was 
a member of one of these committees, 
with assignments made by the Policy 
Committee, largely in the light of per- 
sonal competences and interests, al- 
though other considerations were ap- 
plied in a few cases. 

During 1952-53 the study of essen- 
tially the same problems was contin- 
ued, although immediate objectives 
were naturally modified. Some assign- 
ments were changed for a number of 
reasons. One committee was dropped. 
Finally, the upper-school teachers of 
social studies and mathematics were 
allowed to withdraw to make explora- 
tions in anticipation of a later, more 
intensive study of these areas. 

At its meeting at the close of the 
last school year, the Policy Commit- 
tee assessed the progress of our cur- 
riculum groups and recommended to 
the faculty that we shift our attention 
in the fall. There will be small stand- 
by committees to follow the imple- 
mentation of last year’s findings. 
Then everyone in the school con- 
cerned with the social-studies pro- 
gram will be organized to begin a 
school-wide revision of this field. The 
mathematics department will con- 
tinue its explorations. The physical- 
education department will be given 
time to consolidate the thinking and 
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planning it has been carrying on. In 
this design the faculty is exercising the 
reasonable alternative of using certain 
existing groups to promote particular 
interests. 


FACULTY PARTICIPATION INCREASED 
BY THE PLAN 

With the possible exception of the 
department groups, all others that 
have been mentioned have come into 
existence in response to the faculty’s 
recognition of problems which need 
solving. More than that, the urge to 
set up faculty committees rather than 
to turn to the administration for solu- 
tion has grown as the faculty has ac- 
quired skill and satisfaction from par- 
ticipating deeply in problem-solving 
for the school. Again, the particular 
pattern of current staff organization is 
the consequence of the faculty’s giving 
thought, not only to pressing prob- 
lems, but also to the best methods of 
marshaling the resources of the staff 
to deal with these problems. One out- 
come of this concern with method as 
well as with the task to be accom- 
plished has been the development of 
what seems to be a comfortable mix- 
ture of stability of pattern and flexi- 
bility to meet the new or the unfore- 
seen. 

The faculty of the Laboratory 
School at the University of Chicago 
would be the last to claim that it had 
found the perfect vehicle for staff par- 
ticipation in the life of the school or 
that it had identified the ideal level 
for such participation. Moreover, we 
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have not surmounted the barriers of 
insufficient time and other such prac- 
tical considerations. We recognize 
varying degrees of skills among our 
colleagues so far as effective participa- 
tion is concerned. We know that a 
committee structure can get in the 
way of effective communication as 
well as expedite it. But for all of these 
and other shortcomings, we are cer- 
tain that we get better and more con- 
Vincing solutions to our problems than 
we would get with a lesser degree of 
faculty self-determination, and better 
solutions are what we want. As this 
pattern of participation has grown, 
we have also seen the individual 
teacher grow in his interest in, and ac- 
tive concern for, the rest of the school 
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which is out of sight of his or her class- 
room door. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


In closing, one disclaimer is in or- 
der. It has been said that such success 
as we have had in the area of staff par- 
ticipation is to be explained mainly by 
the quality of the people on the fac- 
ulty. They are outstanding teachers. 
The university environment may have 
some subtle influence on us. We do 
have our peculiarities, as every school 
has. But with all of this, the only 
basic considerations are a point of 
view and a reasonable determination 
to be guided by that point of view. 
These are available to every school in 
the land. 
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ARIOUS DEVICES have been 
V adopted throughout the United 
States to enable the gifted pupil to 
progress through the grades more rap- 
idly. The most widely used plan, and 
the most simple to utilize from an ad- 
ministrative point of view, is double 
promotion, or grade-skipping. Many 
communities have instituted multiple- 
track programs, while others have in- 
stalled modifications of the Dalton 
and Winnetka plans as a means of 
providing for the very superior child. 
In New York City, as one way of 
meeting the challenge presented by 
such children, we have formed special 
classes in which intellectually gifted 
pupils complete the normal span of 
junior high school work in two, rather 
than three, years. Such classes enrol 
children with intelligence quotients of 
130 and over who show superior aca- 
demic achievement, Pupils selected 
for admission must also possess per- 
sonal characteristics of initiative, en- 
thusiasm, willingness to work, relia- 
bility, regular attendance, and ca- 
pacity for sustained work. 
Underlying the introduction of such 
special-progress classes in the New 


York City schools is the assumption 
that homogeneous groups constitute a 
better approach to providing a school 
program which will meet the needs of 
intellectually gifted pupils than do the 
more common heterogeneous groups. 
It has been felt not only that the spe- 
cial class will serve as a medium for 
stimulating pupils to better academic 
achievement but that the formation 
of such groups will make it possible for 
the school to stimulate the develop- 
ment by pupils of a broad range of 
interests and to foster the inculcation 
of sound civic and social attitudes. 
Another reason advanced for the 
organization of special classes grows 
out of the school’s increasing concern 
with helping pupils to attain better 
personal and social adjustment. It has 
been felt that the very superior child, 
who functions on a level so much 
higher than that of his less intelligent 
classmates, will find it difficult to enter 
into the normal give-and-take of the 
usual classroom. The gifted child, the 
argument runs, will find the climate of 
a special class composed of his intellec- 
tual peers more conducive to the de- 
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velopment of personal and social ade- 
quacy, 

The present study seeks to assess 
the part that the special-progress 
class plays in furthering the personal 
and social adjustment of intellectually 
gifted pupils. To be sure, a complete 
evaluation of the role of such classes in 
fostering personal and social adjust- 
ment would entail a thorough clinical 
study, requiring a considerable invest- 
ment in time and psychological per- 
sonnel. The large number of pupils in- 
cluded in this study made it impos- 
sible to undertake a comprehensive 
evaluation of the adjustment of each 
child. Rather, group measures of per- 
sonal and social adjustment, including 
a standardized group test of personal- 
ity and a series of sociometric meas- 


ures, were used. 


SUBJECTS OF THE STUDY 


Many pupils with intelligence quo- 
tients of 130 or higher were denied ad- 
mission to the special-progress groups 
because they did not show the neces- 
sary academic attainment or because, 
in the judgment of their teachers, they 
did not possess the required personal 
characteristics. In some instances poor 
attendance, and in others parental dis- 
approval of a program of acceleration, 
resulted in retention of otherwise ac- 
ceptable: special-progress candidates 
in normal-progress classes. Thus, it 
was possible to identify pupils in 
normal-progress classes who met some 
or all of the standards set for admis- 
sion to special-progress groups. 

The basic approach utilized in 


this study involved a comparison of 
matched pairs of intellectually gifted 
pupils drawn from special-progress 
and from normal-progress classes. 
Pupils were matched on the following 
bases: school attended, grade, sex, 
chronological age, mental age, and in- 
telligence quotient. The Pintner Gen- 
eral Ability Test, Intermediate Test, 
Form B, was utilized as the measure of 
intellectual status. Groups of ninety- 
five matched pairs of special-progress 
and normal-progress pupils were 
formed, drawn from eleven special- 
progress and eleven normal-progress 
classes in nine junior high schools 
located in comparable middle-class 
neighborhoods in New York City. 

The mean chronological age of the 
matched pupil pairs in the special- 
progress and normal-progress groups 
was 11 years and 10 months. The 
mean mental ages for the two groups 
were 15 years and 10.9 months and 15 
years and 9.8 months, respectively; 
the mean intelligence quotients, 134.4 
and 134.1, respectively. The differ- 
ences between the two groups were 
extremely small, and none was sta- 
tistically significant. 

APPRAISAL INSTRUMENTS 


Sociometric techniques lend them- 
selves readily to the determination of 
pupil status and interrelations in the 
classroom situation. Three sociometric 
approaches were utilized in the present 
study. 

1. A Friendship Nomination technique, 
in which each pupil was asked to select the 
three classmates he liked best and the three 
he liked Teast. 
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2. A modified form of the Ohio Social Ac- 
ceptance Scale, Advanced Series. This ap- 
proach asked each pupil to rate his class- 
mates on a five-point scale, in which the 
following scale values were to be used to 
designate ratings: J—Very, very best 
friends; 2—Good friends; 3—Not friends, 
but okay; 4—Don’t know them; 5—Not 
okay. Experience has indicated that the 
values assigned to pupils in a class may be 
looked upon as points on a continuum. 

3. “Casting Characters for Class Plays,” 
a variant of the “Guess Who” test, in which 
each pupil in the classes surveyed was asked 
to select a classmate to act a given role in a 
class play. Twelve characters were de- 
scribed, and the pupil was asked to indicate 
“the one classmate you think is best suited 
for cach part because he (or she) is just that 
way naturally.” In actuality, the descrip- 
tions given could be classified as representing 
positive or negative traits: 

“Someone who is always in good hu- 
mor, who smiles or laughs a good deal; 
who makes others happy.” 

“Someone who is snobbish and con- 
ceited; who feels superior to others; who 
likes to order others around.” 

Six positive characterizations (happy, co- 
operative, leader, dependable, friendly, and 
Outstanding) and six negative characteriza- 
tions (shy, snobbish, poor loser, book- 
worm, unhappy, and “show-off”) were de- 
veloped to comprise the total scale. 


In order to secure a measure of the 
personal functioning of the matched 
groups, the California Test of Person- 
ality, Intermediate Series, was used. 
This test is divided into two sections: 
Section I, Self Adjustment, purports 
to indicate how the pupil feels about 
himsel{—his self-reliance, his estimate 
of his own personal worth, his sense of 
personal freedom, and his feeling of 
belonging. In addition, an attempt is 
made to detemine the pupil’s freedom 
from withdrawing tendencies and 


nervous symptoms. Section IT, Social 
Adjustment, seeks to indicate how the 
pupil functions as a social being—his 
knowledge of social standards; his so- 
cial skills; his freedom from antisocial 
tendencies; and his family, school, and 
community relations. 


FINDINGS 

Two groups of 95 intellectually 
gifted pupils, one drawn from a total 
group of 418 pupils enrolled in 11 
“special-progress_ classes,” and one 
drawn from a total group of 397 pu- 
pils enrolled in 11 “normal-progress 
classes,” were compared by means of 
sociometric techniques. In the discus- 
sion which follows, the first of these 
groups is referred to as the “special- 
progress in-group,” while the second is 
referred to as the “normal-progress in- 
group.” The remaining pupils com- 
prising the total group are referred to 
as the “special-progress out-group” 
and the “normal-progress out-group,” 
respectively. Through comparing the 
responses of these four groups, in- 
sights can be developed concerning the 
adjustment of intellectually gifted 
pupils enrolled in special-progress 
classes composed of their intellectual 
peers as contrasted with the adjust- 
ment of similar pupils attending nor- 
mal-progress classes, which enrol a 
large number of less gifted children. 

1. Friendship Nominations.—One 
of the questions that might be raised 
concerning the social adjustment of 
intellectually gifted pupils is: “Will 
intellectually gifted pupils be ac- 
cepted by classmates more readily 
when attending classes composed of 
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their intellectual peers than they will 
be in classes enrolling, for the most 
part, normal-progress pupils?” 

The Friendship Nominations made 
by the pupils in both types of classes 
provide a partial answer to the ques- 
tion. Table 1 presents a summary of 
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ence in per cent of “best-liked” 
choices directed to the in-groups 
drawn from special-progress and nor- 
mal-progress classes is not significant. 
However, the per cent of “least-liked” 
choices directed to the in-group drawn 
from normal-progress classes by mem- 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF “BEST-LIKED” 
IN-GROUPS IN SPECIAL 


AND “LEAST-LIKED” CHOICES DIRECTED TO 


PROGRESS AND IN NORMAL-PROGRESS 
ES (FRIENDSHIP NOMINATIONS) 


Bes 


T-LIKED CHOICES LEAST-LIKED CHOICES 


Grour AND CHOICES 


Special-Prog- 
ress Classes 


Normal-Prog- 
ress Classes 


Special-Prog- 
ress Classes 


Normal-Prog- 
ress Classes 


Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 

ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 

Cutie ta, aieo ea arrens ms 100.0) 397| 100.0) 418| 100.0) 397| 100.0 
TA E ‘| “osl 227| 95] 23.9) 95| 22.7] 95} 23.9 
Possible choices, total group......----| 1,254] 100.0] 1,191] 100.0} 1,254) 100.0) 1,191/ 100.0 
— directed to in-group by total sd aa oa 23.3] 2131 17.0; 259 — 
Possible choices, out-group. | 9691 100.0) 906! 100.0} 969; 100.0} 906 100.0 
eae dinsaked to ingroup BY SR") ana] grol mr meg A74 18:0 OH 22t 
ssi i i 285 285| 100.0} 285) 100.0 285} 100.0 
Possible choices, in-group. E ms . 00.0) 7801 13.7 Sel 19.7 


Choices directed to in-group by in-group 


* Significantly different from paired per cent at .01 level. 
t Significantly different from paired per cent at .05 level. 


the number and per cent of “best- 
liked” and “least-liked” choices di- 
rected to in-group pupils enrolled in 
Special-progress and in normal-prog- 
Tess classes. 

The per cent of choices, both as 
“best-liked” and “least-liked,” di- 
rected to the in-groups enrolled in 
Normal-progress classes is generally 
Slightly higher than that of choices 
directed to the in-groups attend- 
ing special-progress classes. Statistical 
analysis reveals that the small differ- 


bers of the total group proves to be 
significantly greater than that di- 
rected to the in-group drawn from 
special-progress classes. This signifi- 
cant difference may be attributed, in 
large measure, to the choices made by 
members of the out-group. The indica- 
tions are, then, that pupils who meet 
the intelligence-test standards for ad- 
mission to special-progress classes and 
who remain in normal-progress classes 
are somewhat less acceptable to their 
classmates than their matched pairs 
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tained scores point to a slightly higher 
degree of mutual acceptability of in- 
group and out-group members in spe- 
cial-progress classes, no definitive dif- 
ference can be established between 
groups drawn from special-progress 
and from normal-progress classes. 

3. “Casting Characters.’—The use 
of the “Casting Characters for Class 
Plays” technique provides a third ap- 
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in special-progress classes than it is in 
the group drawn from normal-progress 
classes. Moreover, the per cent of 
choices to play positive roles which is 
directed to special-progress in-group 
members by both in-group and out- 
group members is smaller than that di- 
rected to in-group members enrolled in 
normal-progress classes. When choices 
to play positive roles are used as a cri- 


TABLE 5 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CHOICES FOR POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE ROLES DIRECTED 


TO IĪN-GROUPS IN SPECIAL-PROGRESS AND NORMAL-PROGRESS C 


Positive RoLES Neoative RoLeES 
Special-Progress | Normal-Progress | Special-Progress Normal-Progress 
Cuorces Classes Classes Classes Classes 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
Bee fetal group.......... 2,229 | 100.0 | 2,268 | 100.0 | 2,155 | 100.0 | 2,196 | 100.0 
Oin-group........, 529 23.7 599 26.4* 488 22.6. 457 20.8 
Made by out-grou 5 
A ; De seast saia 1,658 | 100.0 | 1,734 | 100.0 | 1,613 | 100.0 1,683 | 100.0 
Directed to In-group... 2... 401 | 24.2 465 | 26.8 | °360| 22.3 362| 21.5 
Made by in-group 
Direct SOS Tei naaa aig 571 | 100.0 534 | 100.0 542 | 100.0 513 | 100.0 
SEER LOS gTOUD owas g 128 | 22.4) 134] 25:1] 88] 162| “os| 48/5 


acc: 7 
Significantly different from paired per cent at .05 level. 


proach to the assessment of social ad- 


which each pupil 
ate. Table 5 pre- 
the number and 
for positive and 


sents a summary of 
per cent of choices 
negative roles directed to in. 
pupils enrolled in both types Ea 
The per cent of positive choices die 
rected to members of the in-group by 
the total group of which it is a part is 
smaller in the group of pupils enrolled 


terion, the more favorable picture is 
noted in normal-progress rather than 
in special-progress classes, 

When choices to portray negative 
roles are considered, minor differences 
appear in the per cent of choices di- 
rected to members of the in-groups by 
the total group of special-progress or 
of normal-progress pupils. However, 
the per cent of choices to play negative 
roles which is directed to in-group 
members by out-group members is 
slightly smaller in the normal-progress 
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rather than in the special-progress 
classes, while the per cent of such 
choices directed to in-group members 
is greater in the group of pupils drawn 
from normal-progress rather than 
from special-progress classes. There- 
fore, when choices to play negative 
roles are used as a criterion, the group 
of normal-progress pupils is again 
placed in the more favorable light. 
In order to test the generalizations 
advanced, the observed differences be- 
tween special-progress groups and 
hormal-progress groups were exam- 
ined for statistical significance. Only 
one of the observed differences proved 
to be significant. Thus, the per cent of 
choices to play positive roles directed 
to in-group members drawn from nor- 
mal-progress classes by the total group 
of which it is a part is significantly 
greater than that directed to in-group 
members attending special-progress 
classes, In some measure, this differ- 
ence may be looked upon as the out- 
growth of differences in choices di- 
rected to in-group members on the 
part of their respective out-groups. 
No significant differences appear when 
choices to play negative roles are con- 
sidered. The results of this analysis 
may be offered as partial confirmation 
of the generalization advanced above: 
when the “Casting Characters” ap- 
proach is used as a criterion, intellec- 
tually gifted children attending nor- 
mal-progress classes tend to show bet- 
ter social adjustment than their 
counterparts enrolled in special-prog- 


ress classes. f 
In order to cast further light upon 
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the differences between the two 
groups, the number and per cent of 
choices for each positive and negative 
role directed to in-group members en- 
rolled in special-progress and in nor- 
mal-progress classes was determined. 
The differences between groups were 
found to be rather small. Only four 
of the obtained differences between 
groups (all found for negative roles) 
proved to reach a statistically signifi- 
cant level. Although the per cent of 
total choices to play positive roles di- 
rected to normal-progress in-group 
members by the total group of which 
it is a part was significantly greater 
than the per cent directed to special- 
progress in-group members, this dif- 
ference cannot be attributed to a con- 
sistent tendency to select in-group 
members to play a given role in one 
type of class as opposed to another. 
The total choices for negative roles 
failed to give rise to significant dif- 
ferences between groups. Two sig- 
nificant differences appeared when in- 
dividual roles were considered. Thus, 
in comparison to choices of pupils in 
normal-progress groups, & significantly 
larger per cent of the choices of to- 
tal groups attending special-progress 
classes (4.17) in comparison with 
choices of pupils in normal-progress 
classes (2.68) characterize in-group 
members as “shy.” A significantly 
larger per cent of the choices of the 
total groups attending normal-prog- 
ress classes (4.78) designate in-group 
members as “bookworms” as com- 
pared with the corresponding per cent 
of special-progress classes (3.15). In 
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both instances, the significant differ- 
be attributed to the 
choices made by the respective out- 
groups. 

4. The California Test of Personal- 
ity.—Tor the most part, there was lit- 
tle difference in the functioning of the 
two groups as revealed by an analysis 
of the results obtained by seventy- 
nine matched special-progress and 
normal-progress pupils on the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality. In only one 
subsection of the test did a significant 
difference appear. The mean score of 
pupils enrolled in normal-progress 
classes (12.95) proved to be signifi- 
cantly higher than that of their coun- 
terparts enrolled in special-progress 
classes (12.29) on the section of the 
test purporting to measure adjust- 
ment in community relations. Since 
this subsection of the test contains 
only fifteen items and the obtained 
difference is less than one raw-score 
unit, the psychological significance of 
the obtained difference may well be 
questioned. It is quite evident that 
similarities in functioning of pupils on 
the test in question far outweigh such 
minor differences as do appear and 
that, for all practical purposes, the 
personal adjustment of the two groups 


of pupils may be considered equiva- 
lent. 


ences could 


Tt was felt that an examination of 
the individual items of the test should 
be undertaken in order to determine 
whether additional insights concern- 
ing the functioning of the two groups 
might be developed. The per cent of 
each group of pupils giving a “favor- 
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able” (well-adjusted) response to each 
item of the test was determined. In 
general, differences in the per cents of 
pupils in each group responding favor- 
ably to the separate items were rela- 
tively small. Actually, the differences 
reached a statistically significant level 
in only 17 of the 180 items comprising 
the total test. In four instances, items 
to which a significantly larger per cent 
of normal-progress pupils responded 
favorably deal with community rela- 
tions. Three additional discriminating 
items, all of which tended to favor the 
normal-progress group, centered in the 
sense of personal freedom which the 
pupils have developed. 

Another approach to the assessment 
of the personal adjustment of the pu- 
pils made use of sociometric instru- 
ments in conjunction with the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality. Previous 
experience with the measures has indi- 
cated that low scores on the latter 
test, combined with rejection as a 
friend by other classmates and with 
the nomination to serve as one or 
more of the less desirable characters in 
the class play is diagnostic of malad- 
justment.? In order to identify the 
specific pupils who might be con- 
sidered maladjusted, the following 
criteria were applied: 

1. A score on the California Test of Per- 


sonality below the fiftieth percentile. 


* J. Wayne Wrightstone, “Assessing Pupil 
Adjustment by Self-descriptive and Sociometric 
Technics,” Growing Points in Educational Re- 
search, pp. 330-35. Official Report of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, 1949. 


Washington 6: American Educational Research 
Association, 1949, 
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2. Rejection by more than three classmates 


on the Friendship Nomination tech- 
nique. 

. An average score of 3.50 or higher on the 
Ohio Social Acceptance Scale. 

4. Being chosen as an undesirable character 


in “Casting Characters for Class Plays” 


a 


in two or more instances. 


Table 6 presents a summary of the 
number and per cent of pupils in the 
special-progress and normal-progress 
groups who would be considered mal- 
adjusted if the first criterion were ap- 
plied singly and if it were applied in 
combination with the other three cri- 
teria. When any one of the comparisons 
is considered, differences between the 
two groups are relatively small. Upon 
analysis, it is evident that the minor 
differences between the two groups 
may be attributed to chance factors. 
If the approach utilized may be looked 
upon as an adequate measure of per- 
sonal adjustment, it is safe to say that 
the two groups show approximately 
equivalent functioning. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The results obtained through the 


use of the sociometric instruments 
prove to be inconclusive of differences 
nt of pu- 


in functioning and adjustme 
pils in special-progress and in 
progress groups. In only a f 
stances do the obtained differences be- 
tween the contrasted groups reach a 
statistically significant level. Thus, 
intellectually gifted children attending 
normal-progress classes are chosen as 
“least-liked” to a significantly greater 
their matched pairs 


normal- 
ew in- 


extent than 
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enrolled in  special-progress groups. 
Moreover, this lower degree of accept- 
ability is determined by the greater 
rejection of such potential special- 
progress class members on the part of 
their Jess intelligent classmates. On 
the other hand, the per cent of choices 
to play positive roles depicted in 
the “Casting Characters” instrument 
which are directed to intellectually 
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gifted children enrolled in normal- ` 
progress classes by the total normal- 
progress group is significantly greater 
than that directed to matched pairs 
drawn from special-progress groups. 
In spite of this difference, however, 
there appears to be no consistent tend- 
ency to select intellectually gifted chil- 
dren to play a given positive role in 
normal-progress classes. Rather, the 
term “bookworm” is applied to such 
children by their less able classmates 
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to a greater degree than it is to a group 
of matched pupils enrolled in special- 
progress classes by their intellectual 
peers. Apparently, then, the lower de- 
gree of acceptability characteristic of 
the group of intellectually gifted pu- 
pils enrolled in normal-progress classes 
may be attributed, in some measure, 
to their greater preoccupation with 
what their less intelligent classmates 
fee] are bookish pursuits. 

This finding leads a person to won- 
der what the role of the teacher of such 
heterogeneous groups has been. Has 
he tended, through his organization of 
learning activities in the classroom, to 
emphasize just those aspects of the 
gifted child’s equipment which will 
cause him to lose face among his class- 
mates? Has he stressed individual 
achievement to such a degree that he 
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has lost sight of the importance of de- 
veloping a sound group feeling? 

One must be careful, however, not 
to belabor these differences between 
the two groups unduly. It must be 
emphasized that similarity in func- 
tioning on the part of the two groups 
of pupils is far more characteristic 
than difference. In general, there ap- 
pears to be little difference in the 
personal and social adjustment of 
matched groups of intellectually gifted 
pupils drawn from  special-progress 
and from normal-progress classes. The 
indications are, then, that failure to 
place gifted pupils in homogencously 
organized groups will not be reflected 
in less adequate personal and social 
adjustment, nor will such placement 
be associated with greater personal 
and social adequacy. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL REORGANIZATION 
AFTER A HALF-CENTURY 


II. Purposes OF, AND GRADE-GROUPING FOR, REORGANIZATION 


LEONARD V. KOOS 


University of Chicago 


Aran ARTICLE considered the 
growth and status of the junior 
high school reorganization movement 
over the last fifty years.? The present 
article goes on to describe the pur- 
ation and considers 


Poses of reorganiz 
a feature of this re- 


grade-grouping as 
organization. 


OBSOLESCENT AND ABIDING 
PURPOSES 


A movement of the magnitude 


manifested in the rapid growth and 
predominant status of junior high 
school reorganization could not have 
flourished without the intense pressure 
of many and diverse educational needs 
not being met in the upper elemen- 
tary-school and lower high-school 
grades as conventionally organized. 
As reorganization to meet the needs 
proceeded, the needs were reflected in 
claims made on behalf of the re- 
organized schools. The claims, in turn, 
were readily transmutable, through 
validation by speculation, Or by ob- 
jective inquiry, oT by both, into what 

1 Part I of this article describing ‘‘Growth 


and Status of Reorganization,” appeared in the 
October, 1953, issue of the School Review. 
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were often referred to as the special 
purposes, or “peculiar functions,” of 
the junior high school. Examination 
of the early literature discloses a 
welter of these presumed-to-be dis- 
tinctive purposes of the new unit in 
school organization. 

Among the potent factors condi- - 
tioning or modifying purposes at any 
school level must be social and eco- 
nomic trends. Certain of these trends 
during the half-century since the in- 
ception of the idea of the junior high 
school have been such as to discredit 
some of the early claims and purposes. 
Instances in point may be cited. 

The period of first advocacy of 
junior high school reorganization was 
one during which there was large-scale 
elimination from school, notably heav- 
iest in the particular grades included 
in the junior high school. It was only 
natural that one of the purposes 
claimed for reorganization would be 
“better retention” in school. Everyone 
is aware of the forces and trends that 
have, in the meantime, made for a 
longer period of school attendance. It 
is likely that the junior high school has 
helped to lengthen the period of 
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schooling, but we may be sure that 
social trends outside the school have 
been more influential than the school 
itself. 

Again, a purpose of early advocacy 
for the junior high school was vo- 
cational education. The advocacy 
stemmed from an awareness of the 
fact that children dropped out of 
school during these school years and 
sought employment without having 
been prepared for it. Technological 
trends, with the accompanying length- 
ening of the period of compulsory 
schooling, have in the meantime ex- 
cluded youth of these ages from em- 
ployment and raised above junior high 
school years the level at which voca- 
tional education is appropriate. 

Thinking along these lines has per- 
suaded certain writers in recent years 
to contend that the junior high school 
is without distinctive purposes. Thus, 
says one educationist, after citing in- 
stances of disappearing functions akin 
to those mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs: “We are forced to con- 
clude that, by and large, the junior 
high school is merely a convenient ad- 
ministrative unit which has few, if 
any, distinctive functions and little 
psychological justification,’ Signifi- 
cantly, the same writer goes on to say 
that, “even though the junior high 
school as a distinctive unit has not 
fully demonstrated its worth, the 
problem of developing a Satisfactory cur- 
riculum for the early adolescent still re- 
mains?” 

In a somewhat similar vein, an- 
other writer, himself in charge of a 
junior high school in a large city school 
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system, asserts: “Most of the func- 
tions formulated during the campaign 
years when the junior high school was 
the subject of disputation have been 
outmoded in one way or another.’’* At 
the same time, while discrediting “pe- 
culiar functions” of the junior high 
school, the same writer speaks of 
“obligations” of the unit, “which are 
gencrally recognized today,” among 
which he mentions “guidance,” “ex- 
ploration,” ‘adaptation to individual 
differences,” and “subject-matter in- 
tegration.” These “obligations” ditfer 
hardly at all from purposes advocated 
for the junior high school over prac- 
tically its full period of existence. 


TWO INQUIRIES INTO PURPOSES 

While assertions by individuals as 
to what should or should not be re- 
garded as purposes of junior high 
school education are frequently en- 
countered in recent and current litera- 
ture, few studies to establish or dis- 
establish them have been made and 
reported. Outcomes of two studies 
will be mentioned here. 

One was made by Howell,’ who sub- 
mitted to “more than a hundred se- 
lected junior high school administra- 
tors” a list of forty-five “original 


? Harold Alberty, “Reorganizing the Junior 
High School Curriculum,” Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals, XXUS, 
(April, 1945), 18. 


* Loc. cit. Italics not in the original. 


1M. E. Herriott, “The Junior High Schools 
of California,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XVI (December, 1941), 460-64. 


5 Clarence E. Howell, “Junior High: How 
Valid Are Its Original Aims?” Clearing House, 
XXII (October, 1948), 75-78. 
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aims” of the junior high school, which 
had been compiled from a “volumi- 
nous study of junior high school texts 
and articles dealing with the subject 
from the time the junior high school 
was conceived.” The respondents had 
been asked to indicate which of the 
aims were “(1) As valid as ever,” 
(2) Less valid than before,” “(3) [of] 
No special value,” and “(4) No longer 
valid.” In presenting the outcomes of 
his inquiry in tabular form, the author 
“we may well conclude that 
are 


says 
the original aims and purposes . . - 
still valid and acceptable with only a 
modicum of change.” This opinion of 
may be illustrated by 
aims indicated 


persistence 
pointing out that the 
by 90 per cent or more of the respond- 


ents as being “as valid as ever” were: 


‘Lo provide a suitable enviroment for chil- 
dren 12-16 years of age. 
Exploring interests, abilities, and aptitudes 
of those ages. 
Adapting training 

ual interests and needs. 
‘Fo help the individual find himself. 
i] differences in the var- 


and education to individ- 


Caring for individu: 
ious subjects. 
Special care for retarded pupils. 
Participation of pupils in school govern- 
mental activities. 
Physical diagnosis 
individuals. 


and remedial work for 


vious to mention 


It may be too ob 
trations are 


that within these illus 
comprehended the time-honored func- 
tions of recognition of the nature of 
the child at adolescence, guidance, ex- 
ploration, and provision for individual 
differences. 


The second study cit 
reported by Gruhn and Douglass" in 


ed here is one 
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their book on the junior high school. 
This study involved submission of a 
tentative formulation of six functions 
to “a selected group of specialists in 
the theory and philosophy of the jun- 
ior high school.” The respondents 
were asked to indicate whether, in 
their opinions, each tentative item is a 
“major function,” a “minor function,” 
or “not a function.” Three of these 
items, namely “exploration,” “guid- 
ance,” and “differentiation,” received 
the approval, in at least one important 
aspect, of all respondents. Most oth- 
er items, namely, “integration,” “so- 
cialization,” and “articulation,” ap- 
proached unanimous approval. The 
list submitted to the specialists in- 
cluded no reference to the junior high 
school as serving the needs of early 
adolescents, although the authors ad- 
mit that “no one today would quarrel 
with that as a purpose of the junior 
high school.” They think that the 
“concept is so broad and all-inclusive 
that it has little value as a statement 
of function.” 

Any review of literature dealing 
with junior high school reorganiza- 
tion inevitably reveals that the pur- 
pose of serving the needs of youth dur- 
ing early adolescence has been promi- 
nent from the beginning a half-cen- 
tury or so ago. One person who early 
directed attention to these needs was 
G. Stanley Hall, whose two-volume 
work Adolescence was published in 
1904. Investigative procedures used by 


s William T. Gruhn and Harl R. Douglass, 
The Modern Junior High School, chap. iii. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1947. 


7 Ibid., p. 56 
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Hall, and, in consequence, some of his 
conclusions concerning the nature and 
changes at adolescence, were subse- 
quently questioned, and some critics 
went so far as to deny changes of suf- 
ficient moment to justify important 
modifications of the educational pro- 
gram to meet the needs of youth. 
However, investigation of the physi- 
cal, social and emotional, and intellec- 
tual nature of youth, together with 
the needs represented, has been con- 
tinued and enlarged over the years 
and has increasingly underwritten the 
need for an educational program tak- 
ing cognizance of this nature. 

Careful examination of the educa- 
tional implications for early adoles- 
cence in any of the better recent trea- 
tises on the psychology of adolescence 
should bring conviction on this score. 
One of the most revealing recent com- 
pilations in this connection is to be 
found in Guides to Curriculum Build- 
ing: The Junior High School Level,’ 
which was prepared by the Wiscon- 
sin Cooperative Educational Planning 
Program. This compilation includes a 
systematic portrayal of the known 
physical, social and emotional, and in- 
tellectual characteristics of children of 
junior high school age; the pupil needs 
indicated by these characteristics; and 
“what the school can do” to meet the 
needs. Scrutiny of the portrayal can 
hardly fail to convince that a major 
and special responsibility of the school 

8 Reprinted with permission by the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program, Bulle- 
tin No. 8, Circular Series A, No. 51. Springfield, 


Illinois: Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 1950. 
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at this level is the recognition of the 
nature of the child at adolescence and 
that adequate recognition is impos- 
sible without large-scale modification 
of the programs and regimens charac- 
teristic of later grades of the eight- 
year elementary school and first years 
of the four-year high school. 

The compilation just mentioned 
convinces the reader not only of the 
all-pervasive purpose of recognizing 
early adolescent nature but also of the 
relevancy of the other purposes recur- 
rently assigned to junior high school 
reorganization. The testimony con- 
cerning individual differences’ leaves 
no room for denying that differentia- 
tion on an increasing scale is essential 
at this level. The need for exploration 
is made explicit in the indication of 
“social experience in groups” as an 
important part of the program, the 
“amazing intellectual curiosity” in 
this age group, the “increased interest 
on the part of boys and girlsin . . . vo- 
cational plans,”!? and elsewhere. The 
need for guidance in other than ex- 
ploratory aspects is explicit at many 
other points in the compilation. In a 
sense, these additional purposes are 
corollary to the all-pervasive func- 
tion, or they may be regarded as im- 
portant phases of it. The need for 
performing these and other corollary 
functions is reinforced by many of the 
“social pressures influencing junior 
high school youth” which are identi- 
fied in another section of the compila- 
tion 


° Ibid., p. 61 and elsewhere. 
1° Ibid., pp. 48, 60, 67. 
4 Ibid., chap. iii. 
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THE SENSE OF DISTINCTIVENESS 


An issue has sometimes been raised 
concerning the “peculiarity,” or dis- 
tinctiveness, during the early years of 
the movement often claimed for these 
functions ascribed to junior high 
school reorganization. They were of- 
ten designated as “peculiar functions” 
as if they applied (1) only to this par- 
ticular span of grades and (2) even to 
these grades in reorganized schools in 
contrast with corresponding grades in 
schools in the traditional (8—4) or- 
ganization. Clearly, the only purpose, 
whatever may have formerly been 
claimed, peculiar to the level is that 
pertaining to the nature of the child 
early during adolescence. The others, 
like guidance and provision for indi- 
vidual differences, are hardly less ap- 
plicable to school levels above and 
below. This is not to say that the 
junior high school has not rendered an 
inestimable service to all levels of edu- 
cation by being the leaven by means 
of which these other functions have 
become popularized and thus encour- 
aged in application to other school 
levels. 

The question of whether or not the 
all-pervasive purpose of recognizing 
the nature of youth during early ado- 
lescence is peculiar to reorganized as 
compared with unreorganized schools 
must have its answer in what schools 
of these two main patterns of organi- 
zation can and do accomplish. Impli- 
cations of some of the evidence in 
subsequent sections of this article are 
that, unfortunately, the unreorgan- 
ized schools cannot hope to compete 
with reorganized schools in serving 
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either the all-pervasive purpose or the 
corollary purposes. 


GRADE-GROUPING FOR 
REORGANIZATION 


Review of the purposes of reorgani- 
zation is logically followed by con- 
sideration of what have usually been 
referred to as its “features.” These are 
nothing more than the arrangements 
introduced for achieving the functions 
of the reorganized school, such as the 
program of studies (or curriculum 
organization); departmentalization or 
other plan of instructional assign- 
ment; the program of provisions for 
individual differences; the advisory, or 
guidance, program; and the social, or 
extra-class, organization and activi- 
ties. With these features is sometimes 
included also the grade-grouping in re- 
organization, since different grade- 
groupings may achieve the functions 
in varying degrees. Whether or not 
the pattern of grades in reorganization 
is included among the features, it has 
always seemed desirable to accord it 
prior or early consideration. 

Because certain facts bearing on 
grade-grouping in reorganization have 
already been presented, it remains 
largely to summarize any novel pro- 
posals in the recent literature and to 
abstract findings of certain of the in- 
quities indicative of preference for 
some patterns of organization as com- 
pared with others. 

Examination of recent educational 
literature discloses only a few pro- 
posals for grade-groupings for re- 
organization differing notably from 
the patterns recurrent in the picture of 
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growth and status as reported in the 
first article in this series. A few ar- 
ticles describe or advocate a 7-5 pat- 
tern, that is, an elementary school of 
seven grades followed by a five-year 
high school. A number of systems, just 
how many is not known, have moved 
to this pattern, a minority of them 
from the 6-3-3 pattern with separate 
junior and senior high schools. The re- 
mainder are mainly in certain states 
of the South, formerly on the 7-4 plan, 
that have added, in various ways, a 
year to the four-year high school. 
One writer, following experience in 
a five-year school and after having 
listed some of the frequently men- 
tioned objections to the six-year 
school, stated that “90 per cent of the 
valid objections to the combined [jun- 
ior-senior high] school are removed 
when the seventh grade is not in- 
cluded.””? The objections mentioned 
were clustered around the association 
of immature with somewhat more 
mature youth. Another writer, dis- 
cussing the problem of organization 
for the state of Washington, mentions 
a “feeling among many administra- 
tors” favorable to an elementary 
school of seven grades and a considera- 
tion, in schools too small to extend the 
program beyond Grade XII, of the 
7-5 plan.” Neither of these writers 
takes cognizance of the time of onset 
of puberty and other facts concerning 
2L. P. Farris, “Compensating Values ofa 


Five-Year School,” California Journal of Second- 
ary Education, XVI (December, 1941), 470-72, 

13 Thomas R. Cole, “What Grades Should 
Constitute the Junior High School?” American 
School Board Journal, CXII (February, 1946), 
42. 
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early adolescence that lend support 
to the practice of including Grade 
VII in the 
school. 

A pattern of organization frequent- 
ly advocated in recent literature is the 
6-4-4 plan, applicable in systems be- 
ing extended to include the two jun- 
ior-college years. A digest of evidence 
giving grounds for preference for the 
lower four-year secondary school unit 
as compared with the three-year jun- 
ior high school is presented below. 


reorganized secondary 


The junior high school movement 
was well under way before efforts at 
comparative appraisal of reorganized 
and unreorganized schools were made 
and reported. The typical finding of 
such studies may be illustrated by 
what was perhaps the main conclusion 
from one made by Beatley.'* From the 
administration of achievement tests In 
the conventional school subjects to 
pupils in Grades VII, VIII, and EX in 
reorganized and unreorganized sys- 
tems in New England, Beatley found 
that the gains made during the school 
year did not differ markedly. Greater 
gains by one group in some subjects 
were offset by greater gains by the 
other group in other subjects, from 
which one might conclude that the 
gains in reorganized and unreorgan- 
ized schools were roughly equal. How- 
ever, analysis of the schedules of the 
schools made it clear that this equiv- 
alence was attained in the reorgan- 
ized schools by devoting less time to 

“ Bancroft Beatley, Achievement in the Junior 
High School. Harvard Studies in Education, 


Vol. XVIII. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1932. 
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the conventional subjects and devot- 
ing the remaining time to subjects 
other than those represented in the 
tests, such as the social studies, sci- 
ence, fine and practical arts, and the 
like. Besides, the reorganized schools 
gave more time to extra-class activi- 
ties. Thus, the major conclusion is 
that the pupil in the reorganized 
school did no less well in the tool sub- 
jects at the same time that he was ex- 
periencing the greater enrichment af- 
forded by a broader program. 

While such investigations demon- 
strated the superiority of junior high 
school reorganization, they did not 
answer the question of which pattern 
of grade-grouping is preferable. In 
this connection it is unfortunate that 
the findings of the reorganization 
project of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education were not more 
extensively publicized. This project 
undertook to throw light not only on 
the question of whether reorganized 
schools are better than unreorganized 
schools but also on which of the then 
current patterns of reorganization 
were preferable. The procedure de- 
vised by Spaulding and Frederick and 
followed in that extensive investiga- 
tion involved the identification of nine 
of organization in large 
Is of the different 


patterns of organization. Measures of 
“comprehensiveness” and of “con- 
of organization were ob- 
ual schools and for 
ls. The assumption 
s that schools with 


“features” 
numbers of schoo 


sistency” 
tained for individ 
the groups of schoo 
in the procedure wa 
the most comprehensive andl con- 
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sistent setup of features can best ren- 
der service to youth. 

The groups of schools represented 
in Spaulding and Frederick’s com- 
parison were the separate 3-year jun- 
ior high schools, 3-year senior high 
schools, junior-senior high schools on 
a 3-3 basis, undivided 6-year schools, 
2-year junior high schools with 4-year 
senior high schools, and the two high- 
est clementary grades (VII-VIII) and 
the 4-year high schools in systems on 
the 84 plan. The following paragraph 
summarizes the investigators’ con- 
clusions: 

When schools of the various common 
types are rated in terms of the compre- 
hensiveness and consistency of their internal 
organizations, the undivided 6-year schools 
and the junior-senior high schools organized 
on a 6-3-3 basis stand out above all the 
other types. The separate 3-year junior and 
senior high schools seem to owe whatever 
advantage they obtain largely, though not 
entirely, to the size of their enrolments. 


Fu 


Unreorganized schools prove superior in 
comprehensiveness of organization to the 
2-year and 4-year reorganized schools; they 
are unsuccessful, however, in achieving a 
consistency of organization comparable to 
that of the reorganized schools." 

The writer recalls that, when this 
conclusion of the superiority in or- 
ganization of the 3-3 and 6-year un- 
divided schools over the separate jun- 
ior and senior schools was first re- 
ported, there was considerable remon- 
strance and resistance to it, particu- 

tè Francis T. Spaulding, O. I. Frederick, and 
Leonard V. Koos, The Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education, p. 119. National Survey of 
Secondary Education, Monograph No. 3 
United States Office of Education Bulletin 1932, 
No. 17, 
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larly on the part of heads of the sepa- 
rate schools. Among others who ques- 
tioned it were persons who had seen 
certain undivided 6-year schools in 
operation and had noted the meager 
provision of features sometimes ac- 
corded Grades VII and VIII in such 
schools. The present writer can attest 
to this observation from firsthand 
contact in some schools. It must be 
inferred that this was not the typical 
condition in the junior-senior and un- 
divided schools represented in the Na- 
tional Survey inquiry. 

Because the 6-4-4 plan of organiza- 
tion is one of relatively recent advent, 
appraisal had to wait until such a 
time as a considerable number of 
school systems were committed to it 
and operating on it. The present writ- 
er undertook such a comparison and 
reported the findings about ten years 
ago.® The comparison involved the 
gathering of facts concerning certain 
features of internal organization in 
seventeen four-year and thirty-four 
three-year junior high schools. The in- 
vestigation included visits to most of 
the four-year schools represented. 

The main conclusion drawn from 
the comparison is that the four-year 
junior high school is a better unit than 
is the three-year school, which, in 
turn, holds an established superiority 
over corresponding grades of the older 
8-4 pattern. The facts of practice dis- 
closed a curriculum of greater enrich- 
ment and expanded possibilities in 


1¢ Leonard V. Koos, “The Superiority of 
the Four-Year Junior High School,” School 
Review, LI (September, 1943), 397-407. 
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exploration in the four-year schools. 
They showed a development in the 
extra-curriculum of organizations and 
activities that capitalize the greater 
maturity of the pupils in Grade X, 
thereby affording more experience in 
leadership of, and participation in, 
affairs of social significance that com- 
port with needs in a democratic so- 
ciety. They found a schedule more in 
keeping with preferred theory and 
practice. They showed a trend toward 
a better-prepared teaching staff, more 
nearly balanced in representation of 
men and women, and a more nearly 
adequate administrative staff. They 
indicated improvement of the housing 
and facilities to accommodate the en- 
riched program of instruction and ac- 
tivities. These elements of superiority 
had already emerged during the young 
lives of these new units before many 
teachers and administrators had be- 
come fully aware of possibilities. 

In light of the facts on the growth 
and status of junior high school re- 
organization as reported in the first 
paper in this series and of the infer- 
ences from the projects in appraisal of 
grade-groupings just reviewed, it is 
appropriate to quote a few concluding 
sentences from Jones’s appraisal of 
the whole movement. Said he: 


The tendency . . . seems to be for a longer 
unit in the secondary school; either a six- 
year unit or two four-year units. ... The 
Separate junior high school is not adapted 
to the small high school and most of our 
high schools have an enrolment of 125 or 
less. Those considerations lead to the con- 
clusion that in all probability the junior 
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high school, while its contribution to edu- 
cational reform has been great, will gradu- 
ally pass from the picture as a separate 
school, 17 

A comment on this conclusion con- 
cerning the likelihood of the passing 
of the separate three-year junior unit 
is that it is, in part, merely an aca- 
demic question even in systems pre- 
ferring and working out, as the 
prevailing type, six-year secondary 
schools, This is because in systems of 
large school population, owing to the 
undesirability of having children of 
early adolescence travel long distances 


Arthur J. Jones, “The Junior High School: 
Past, Present, and Future,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXVII (March, 1944), 14. 
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to attend school and the desirability 
of school units of moderate size for 
youth of junior high school age, more 
schools for them will be needed than 
for youth at the senior high school 
level. Such factors will foster the con- 
tinuance of separate three-year units, 
especially in systems that are not ex- 
tended upward to include Grades 
XIII-XIV. 

The concluding article in this series 
will deal with “Organization of the 
Curriculum,” “Retreat from Depart- 
mentalization,” “Other Features of 
Reorganization,” and “Prospects of 
Further Reorganization.” 


[To be concluded] 


A SEMANTICS CLUB IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


THOMAS F. HOGAN 


Grasmere School, Fairfield, Connecticut 


eS is thought monoto- 
nous and meaningless by many 


teachers, and consequently it is note- 
worthy to find that, when it is presented 
in an interesting fashion, pupils will 
form a club to study semantics. 

In 1952 the seventh-grade pupils of 
the Grasmere School in Fairfield, Con- 
necticut, were introduced to semantics 
as an outgrowth of their science class. 
Because of the interest shown by the 
pupils and by their parents, a Seman- 
tics Club was formed in the following 
year in Grades VJI and VIII. 


MEANINGS OF WORDS 


To help introduce semantics to the 
seventh-graders, they were reintro- 
duced to the dictionary, with the ex- 
planation that the compilers of the 
dictionary are not law-givers but that 
they have merely recorded, to the best 
of their ability, what various words 
have meant to authors and learned 
persons. To help get this idea across, 
the change in the definition of the 
word broadcast was used. It was 
pointed out that, not too long ago, 
broadcast meant “to scatter seed” but 
that now the most common meaning 
of the word is “to speak messages over 
the radio.” It was explained that we 


cannot even guess what meaning any 
words will take in the future. 

One day in class a boy was over- 
heard calling a classmate a coward. A 
member of the class challenged the 
boy to say exactly what he meant by 
coward, Several members of the class 
went to the dictionary (the Winston 
Simplified Dictionary) and found the 
definition of coward to be “a person 
lacking in courage; a shamefully timid 
person.” One pupil said he knew & boy 
who enjoyed playing football but who 
was afraid to box. Many examples 
were brought forth to prove that a boy 
or gir] may be frightened or timid in 
one situation and not in another. 

The word strong was discussed, and 
again the pupils felt there were many 
different meanings for the word. 
They came to the conclusion that it 1$ 
necessary to see or hear a word in con- 
text to know what it means. 


DISTORTION OF FACT BY WORD 
OF MOUTH 
The article “Gossip Can Be Dyna- 
mite”! was used with the class. The 
child in the front seat of the first row 
1 Howard Whitman, ‘Gossip Can Be Dyna 


mite,” This Week Magazine (September se 
1949). New York: This Week Magazine, 1049. 
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was given forty seconds to memorize 
a picture. Then he tried to repeat 
what he saw to the person behind 
him. This went on down the row. 
When the child in the last seat of each 
row had been told the gossip, he was 
asked to repeat what he had heard. 
Of course, the remarks were humor- 
ous, and the pupils seemed to be im- 
pressed with the unreliability of sec- 
ond-hand information. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Perspective was brought out by the 
instructor, who set up a hypothetical 
accident with three members of the 
class supposedly at the scene. The 
three pupils readily agreed that their 
stories would differ according to what 
each thought he had seen. They spoke 
of the three angles from which they 
would be seeing the accident. From 
this came discussion of judging prize 
fights or umpiring baseball games. 
The class members felt that in the 
future they would not be too harsh 
On umpires. 

ADVERTISING 

Many advertising slogans that were 
brought in by the children were dis- 
cussed in class. Although the pupils 
Said they understood the importance 
of advertising in our modern society, 
they felt that many advertisers were 
not giving information but were try- 
ing to create automatic reactions in as 
many persons as possible. They fur- 
ther decided that advertisers some- 
times use fallacious logic. The class 
felt that some business firms try to 
Produce fantasies and delusions be- 
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cause they believe fantasies and de- 
lusions will lead us to buy their 
prodnets. 

POLITICS 


The Semantics Club in 1952-53 was 
made up largely of pupils who had 
been exposed to semantics in the 
previous year. In September the stu- 
dent body elected a student council. 
The candidates held an election cam- 
paign, and posters and slogans were 
displayed about the building. The 
Semantics Club discussed many of 
these slogans from a semantic point 
of view. 

The group felt that words were 
necessary to get votes but that the 
words used in campaign slogans and 
campaign promises should be carefully 
analyzed. It was felt that politicians 
are sometimes compelled to make 
promises that later circumstances may 
prevent them from keeping. It was 
also pointed out that, when a candi- 
date promises to help a group, such as 
the farmers, farmers may vote for him 
and then discover that he helps dairy 
farmers and not truck farmers. The 
truck farmers are disappointed, but it 
cannot be said that the candidate did 
not “help the farmers.” The group 
felt that the politician is not always to 
blame but that the voter may be 
blamed for having an illusion to start 
with. 


INFERENCES, JUDGMENTS, 
AND REPORTS 


The word inference was brought up 
during a club period, and after some 
research the members felt that infer- 
ences were highly important. They 
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began to realize that in everyday life 
and in science we rely as much on in- 
ferences as on reports. It was felt that 
we may infer from the handsomeness 
of a man’s clothes his wealth or social 
position in life. We may infer from the 
condition of a man’s hands the type 
of work that he does. Inferences may 
be carefully or carelessly made. They 
may be made on a basis of a back- 
ground of many previous experiences 
or no experience at all. A mechanic 
may be able, by listening, to tell much 
about the internal condition of a 
motor, while a novice may be entirely 
wrong. The group decided that infer- 
ences are statements about matters 
which are not directly known, made 
on the basis of what has been ob- 
served. The point was made that we 
should avoid inferences when we are 
reporting; that is, we should make no 
guesses as to what is going on in the 
minds of other persons. The group 
stressed the importance of under- 
standing that, even if the inference ap- 
pears to be fairly certain, we should 
remember, for the purposes of training 
ourselves, that it is an inference. 

As an exercise using inference, the 
group was asked to reword the follow- 
ing sentence, “He thought a lot of 
himself, and he was frightened by 
girls.” They substituted, “He seldom 
spoke to subordinates in the office. T 
saw him at a dance, and he only 
danced when a girl asked him.” 

The club also: discussed with great 
interest “judgments” and “reports.” 
They felt that a report should not 
state, “Jack’s dad has a wonderful 
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car,” but must rather state something 
like, “Jack’s dad drove his car 65,000 
miles without major repairs.” The 
club members felt that too many per- 
sons believe that statements such as 
the following are statements of “fact”: 
“Billy lied to me.” “Johnny is a 
thief.” “Clarence is brilliant.” As 
ordinarily used, the word lied involves, 
first, an inference (that the person 
who is “lying” knew otherwise and 
purposely misstated the facts) and, 
second, a judgment (the speaker does 
not approve of what he has inferred 
Billy has done). 

The group seemed to enjoy dis- 
cussing the differences between judg- 
ments and reports more than any other 
phase of semantics. They now feel 
that they have a little better insight 
into the use of words and the effect of 
words upon people. 


CONCLUSION 


As a result of their study of seman- 
tics and participation in the Seman- 
tics Club, seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils in the Grasmere School seem t® 
be a little more aware of how things; 
facts, and operations are related in 
nature and of the differences among 
statements of fact, inferences, reports, 
and judgments. They are also more 
likely to examine closely extravagant 
promises and claims made by political 
candidates and advertisers, to reserve 
their judgment on gossip and “eye- 
witness” accounts, and to determine 
whether other persons are giving to 
words the same implications that they 
themselves give to the words in vari- 
ous situations. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON STATISTICS, THE 
THEORY OF TEST CONSTRUCTION, 
AND FACTOR ANALYSIS 


FRANCES SWINEFORD 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


T BIBLIOGRAPHY which is pre- 
sented below has been selected 
from issues of educational and psycho- 
logical journals from March, 1952, to 
June, 1953, inclusive. Sharp distinc- 
tions do not exist between the fields 
covered in this list, but, as an assist- 
ance to the student with special inter- 
ests in one or more of the fields, the 
references have been classified under 
the following categories: theory and 
use of statistical methods, problems of 
test construction, and factor analysis. 
No articles dealing primarily with the 
use of tests have been included be- 
cause these items are distributed func- 
tionally in other lists in the cycle, such 
as those dealing with secondary- 
school instruction and guidance. 


ND UsE OF STATISTICAL 
METHODS 


THEORY A 


“Test Reliability 
» Psycho- 
1-14. 

test 


729, Ancorr, W1LLIAM H. 
and Effective Test Length,’ 
metrika, XVIII (March, 1953), 
Develops measures of “effective 
length” for speeded and power tests. 
These measures are used, together with 
certain other information, to determine 
the test reliability- 

VALENTINE. “Companion 


730. 
for Testing the Signifi- 


APPEL, 
Nomographs 
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731. 


732. 


733. 


cance of the Difference between Uncor- 
related Percentages,” Psychometrika, 
XVII (September, 1952), 325-30. 

Presents a set of two nomographs for test- 
ing significance between uncorrelated per- 
cents and for determining necessary sizes 
of sample when planning studies which 
will involve the comparison of per cents. 


Argons, A. G., and SICHEL, H. S. “On 
the Economies of a Pre-screening Tech- 
nique for Aptitude Test Batteries,” 
Psychometrika, XVII (September, 
1952), 331-46. 

A psychometric pre-screening technique 
which will reduce the cost of test adminis- 
tration is developed. The technique is illus- 
trated with a numerical example. 


ARCHER, E. James. “Some Greco-Latin 
Analysis of Variance Designs for Learn- 
ing Studies,” Psychological Bulletin, 
XLIX (September, 1952), 521-37. 

“Two basic multiple-classification analyses 
of variance of repeated measurements in- 
corporating Greco-Latin squares” are de- 
scribed in detail and illustrated with hypo- 
thetical data. The applicability and limi- 
tations of the methods are described. 


Ayers, J. Doucras, and STANLEY, J. 
Peruam. “The Rolling Totals Method 
of Computing Sums, Sums of Squares, 
and Sums of Cross-Products,”” Psycho- 
metrika, XVII (September, 1952), 305- 
10. 

A detailed description of a punched-card 
procedure for obtaining the necessary sums 
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734. 


735. 


736. 


737. 


738. 
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for computing correlation coefficients. Only 
a sorter and a tabulator equipped with a 
Card Cycle Total Transfer Device are used. 


BROZEK, JOSEF, and TIEDE, KENNETH. 
“Reliable and Questionable Signifi- 
cance in a Series of Statistical Tests,” 
Psychological Bulletin, XLIX (July, 
1952), 339-41. 

A solution is given for determining the 
probability of obtaining by chance » signif- 
icant critical ratios in a series of N tests of 
significance, the constituent events being 
independent. 


Burke, C. J. “Additive Scales and 
Statistics,” Psychological Review, LX 
(January, 1953), 73-75. 


Discussion of the applicability of statistical 
concepts to psychological measurements. 


Burke, Pav J. “IBM Computation of 
Sums of Products for Positive and Neg- 
ative Numbers,” Psychometrika, XVII 
(June, 1952), 231-33. 

Gives instructions for wiring the plug- 
board of the IBM tabulator in such a way 
that sums, sums of squares, and sums of 
products of positive and negative num- 
bers can be computed without resorting 


to special coding in order to eliminate the 
negative numbers. 


Carrrey, Jonn, and WHEELER, FRED. 
“A Simplified X? Formula for Rapid 
Computation of Certain Item-Analysis 
Data with IBM Punched-Card Equip- 
ment,” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, XXI (March, 1953), 265-69. 

The chi-squared formula is rewritten in 
order to facilitate its computation with 


IBM equipment. Detailed machine pro- 
cedures are given. 


COFFMAN, WILLIAM E. “Estimating the 
Internal Consistency of a Test When 
Items are Scored 2, 1, or 0,” Education- 
al and Psychological Measurement, XII 
(Autumn, 1952), 392-93. 


Indicates an analysis of variance procedure 
for estimating the degree of internal con- 
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740. 


741. 


742. 


[November 


sistency of a test whose items are scored 
Z Lari: 


CURETON, Epwarp E. “Note on the 
Scaling of Ratings or Rankings When 
the Numbers per Subject Are Un- 
equal,” Psychometrika, XVII (Decem- 
ber, 1952), 397-99. 

“The average rating (or normalized rank) 
of a person rated by a larger number of 
judges will in general be closer to the 
group average than will the average rating 
of a person rated by a smaller number of 
judges.... This note presents a tech- 
nique for correcting that bias.” 


DUDEK, Frank J. “A Comparison of 
Biserial R with Pearson R,” Education- 
al and Psychological Measurement, X11 
(Winter, 1952), 759-66. 

Compares biserial z with Pearson z for em- 
pirical data. Considers some of the factors 
that will produce discrepancies between the 
two estimates of the correlation and indi- 
cates the extent of these discrepancies. 


EDWARDS, ALLEN L., and THURSTONE, 
L. L. “An Internal Consistency Check 
for Scale Values Determined by the 
Method of Successive Intervals,” Psy- 
chometrika, XVII (June, 1952), 169-80. 


An internal consistency check for scale 
values determined by the method of suc- 
cessive intervals is described and illus- 
trated. Comparisons are made with in- 
ternal-consistency checks for paired-com- 
parison data. 


ENGELHART, Max D., and THOMAS, 
Mackin. “A Procedure for Trans- 
forming Scores Unique to Part of a 
Student Population to the Scale of a 
Common Examination Taken by the 
Entire Student Population,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 
XIII (Summer, 1953), 248-63. 

Describes in detail the procedure employed 
at the Chicago City Junior College for 
obtaining weighted sums of a general ex- 
amination and examinations from each of 
the three branches of the college. 
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FLANAGAN, Jous C. “The Effective- 
ness of Short Methods for Calculating 
Correlation Coctücients,” Psychological 
Bulletin, XLIX (July, 1952), 342-48. 
Discusses the selection of a suitable short 
method of calculating correlation coef- 
cients for a particular problem, indicates 
the time required to use the various meth- 
ods, and presents empirical data on the 
relative accuracy of these methods as com- 
pared with the longer product-moment 


computational procedure. 

Morpecar H.; LOVELAND, 
Epwarp H.; and CURETON, EDWARD 
E. “An Extended Table of Chi-Square 
for Two Degrees of Freedom, for Use in 
Combining Probabilities from Inde- 
pendent Samples,” Psychometrika, 
XVII (September, 1952), 311-16. 

“A table of values of chi-square for two 
degrees of freedom corresponding to values 
of P from 001 to .999 is presented, to- 
gether with a description and an example 
of its use in combining probabilities from 
two or more independent samples to ob- 
tain an aggregate probability.”” 

ariance Analysis 
chological 
istical 


Gourtay, New. “Cov 
and Its Application in Psy 
Research,” British Journal of Stal 
Psychology, VI (May, 1953), 25-34. 
Reviews the main uses of the analysis of co- 
variance with special reference to its appli- 
cations in psychological research. 

“The Correlation ofan 
e Remain- 
ional and 
XIM 


GUILFORD, J. P. 
Item with a Composite of th 
ing Items in a Test,” Educat 
Psychological Measurement, 
(Spring, 1953), 87-93. 

Presents a special formula fo 
the correlation of an item wI 


on the remaining items. Four aba 
on this formula are given to provide solu- 


tions under a wide range of conditions. 

_ “A Noteon One-tailed and 
Two-tailed Tests,” Psychological Re- 
view, LIX (July, 1952), 316-18. 

A discussion which expresses 4 somewhat 
different point of view from that of Melvin 


a for estimating 
th the score 
baci based 
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R. Marks (“Two Kinds of Experiment 
Distinguished in Terms of Statistical 
Operations,” Psychological Review, LVIIT 
[May, 1951], 179-84). 


Hoyt, CYRIL J., and STUNKARD, CLAY- 
rox L. “Estimation of Test Reliability 
for Unrestricted Item Scoring Meth- 
Educational and Psychological 
NII (Winter, 1952), 


ods,” 
Measurement, 
756-58. 

An analysis of variance procedure for esti- 
mating the degree of internal consistency 
of a test when the item scores are not re- 


stricted to 1 or 0. 


Hsü, E. H. “Nomograph for Tetra- 
choric z,” Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, XIII (Summer, 1953), 
339-46. 

Constructs a nomograph to aid in the com- 
putation of tetrachoric correlations. 
Kocan, Lroxarp S. “Variance De- 
signs in Psychological Research,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, L (January, 1953), 
1-40. 

A survey of the major types of experi- 
mental design involving analysis of vari- 
ance which have characterized psycho- 
logical research during recent years. The 
author comments on the appropriateness 
of the design or analysis in some instances 
and discusses general considerations in 
ariance design and analysis. 


application of v 
appended. 


A bibliography of 133 items is 
Lawsue, C. H., and NAGLE, BRYANT 
F. “A Note on the Combination of Rat- 
ings on the Basis of Reliability,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, XLIX (May, 1952), 
270-73. 

An evaluation, from the point of view of 
practical application, of several methods 
of combining ratings on the basis of their 
reliability. 

Lorn, Freperic M. “Notes on a Prob- 
lem of Multiple Classification,” Psycho- 
metrika, XVTI (September, 1952), 297- 
304 
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753, 


754. 


755. 


756. 
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Develops a solution ‘‘in implicit form for 


the problem of assigning V men to n jobs, 
the proportion of men to be assigned to 
each job being specified in advance.” 


LORD, FREDERIC M. “An Application 
of Confidence Intervals and of Maxi- 
mum Likelihood to the Estimation of 
an Examinee’s Ability,” Psychometrika, 
XVIII (March, 1953), 57-76. 
Introduces a metric for measuring the 
ability underlying the test score, a metric 
that will remain invariant from test to 
test. 


LyErRLy, SAMUEL B. “The Average 
Spearman Rank Correlation Coeff- 
cient,” Psychometrika, XVII (Decem- 
ber, 1952), 421-28. 


Derives a formula expressing the average 
Spearman rank-correlation coefficient of 
N sets of ranks with a single dependent or 
criterion ranking of » items without com- 
puting any of the individual coefficients. 
Tests of significance are also considered. 


MicHaEL, WituiaM B., and PERRY, 
Norman C. “The Prediction of Mem- 
bership in a Trichotomous Dependent 
Variable from Scores in a Continuous 
Independent Variable,” Educational 
and Psychological M. easurement, XII 
(Autumn, 1952), 368-91. 

Formulas are developed for finding the 
probability that an individual with a 
known score on the continuous independ- 
ent variable will be in a designated cate- 
gory of the trichotomous dependent vari- 
able and for finding the critical score on 
the continuous independent variable given 
the probability of an individual’s being 
in a designated category of the trichoto- 
mous dependent variable. 
examples are included. 


Numerical 


MICHAEL, WILLIAM B.; Perry, Nor- 
MAN C.; and GUILFORD, J. P. “The Es- 
timation of a Point Biserial Coefficient 
of Correlation from a Phi Coefficient,” 
British Journal of Psychology—Statisti- 
cal Section, V (November, 1952), 139- 
50. 
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A formula is developed relating the point 
biserial correlation to the phi coeflicient. 
The degree of systematic error in the 
formula is discussed. An illustrative cx- 
ample in the field of item analysis is in- 
cluded. 


- MICHAEL, Witam B.; Perry, NOR- 


MAN C.; and HERTZKA, ALFRED F. 
“Systematic Error in Estimates of 
Tetrachoric R,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, XII (Autumn, 
1952), 515-24. 

A procedure is developed and illus- 
trated for estimating the amount of 
systematic error introduced through the 
use of a formula relating the tetrachoric 
correlation and the phi coeficient. Tables 
are included for selected values of the 
various parameters in the formula. (See 
also Item 761 in this list.) 


. Moses, Licors E. “A Two-Sample 


Test,” Psychometrika, XVII (Septem- 
ber, 1952), 239-47. 


Offers a procedure, based on ranks, for 
testing the difference between an experi- 
mental group and a control group in case 
the experimental condition is likely to 
affect the scores of some of the subjects in 
one direction and the scores of some of the 
subjects in the opposite direction. 


NIvEN, JarorD R. “A Comparison of 
Two Attitude Scaling Techniques,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XIII (Spring, 1953), 65-76. 
Investigates and compares two attitude 
scaling methods, the Reciprocal Averages 
Scaling Technique and Guttman’s Cornell 
Scale Analysis. 


Oscoop, Cuaries E., and SUCI, 
Grorce J. “A Measure of Relation De- 
termined by Both Mean Difference and 
Profile Information,” Psychological 
Bulletin, XLIX (May, 1952), 251-62. 
Describes a method for analyzing inter- 
relations among variables which takes 
into account not only the profile similarity 
among the sets of measures but also their 
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mean differences. (See also Item 764 in this 
list.) 

Perry, Noran C., and MICHAEL, 
Wiuam B. “The Relationship of the 
Tetrachoric Correlation Coefficient to 
the Phi Coefiicient Estimated from the 
Extreme Tails of a Normal Distribu- 
tion of Criterion Scores,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, XII 
(Winter, 1952), 778-86. 

A formula is developed for estimating a 
tetrachoric coefficient of correlation from 
a phi coefficient that is computed from use 


of extreme groups of equal, but variable, 
proportions of the total criterion group. 


Ruamet, J. Francis. “A Simplified 
Method for Determining the Propor- 
tion of Differences in Excess of Chance 
Proportions Used in Differential Pre- 
diction,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XII (Spring, 1953), 
145-49. 

A simplified method which facilitates the 
determination of the proportion of the 
differences between scores on a pair of 
tests that cannot be accounted for by 
chance. 

“Some Examples of 


Multivariate Analysis in Educational 
and Psychological Research,” Psycho- 
metrika, XVII (September, 1952), 289- 
96. 

Describes and illustrates procedures for 
answering the following questions: K 
Could two groups of subjects have arisen 
from the same population? (2) If not, is it 
possible to classify & given individual into 
either of the two populations mentioned in 
the first question? (3) If so, into which of 
the two populations is the individual best 


Tver, Frep T. 


classified? 
WEBSTER, HAROLD. “A Note on Profile 
Similarity,” Psychological Bulletin, 


XLIX (September, 1952), 538-39. 


s other approaches to the problem 


Suggest: 3 
raised by Osgood and Suci (see Item 760 


in this list). 
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WESMAN, ALEXANDER G., and KER- 
NAN, Joun P. “An Experimental Com- 
parison of Test-Retest and Internal 
Consistency Estimates of Reliability 
with Speeded Tests,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XLII (May, 
1952), 292-98. 

A comparison of four measures of reliability 
computed for each of nine parts, three sub- 
total scores, and the total score of the 
General Clerical Test. The four measures 
of reliability are test-retest, split-half, 
Kuder-Richardson (20) and Kuder-Rich- 
ardson (21). 


PROBLEMS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION 


766. AutisonN, Rocer B., Jr. “Battery 
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Validity as a Function of the Time De- 
voted to Each Test,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, XIII (Sum- 
mer, 1953), 288-96. 

Summarizes some theoretical studies on 
properties of a test battery that are a func- 
tion of the testing time for each test in 


the battery, and reports an empirical study 
dealing with battery validity and testing 


time. 


ANASTASI, ANNE. “An Empirical Study 
of the Applicability of Sequential Anal- 
ysis to Item Selection,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, NIT 
(Spring, 1953), 3-13. 

Provides empirical evidence for the effec- 
tiveness of sequential sampling techniques 
in the evaluation of psychological-test 
items. 


ANDERSON, SCARVIA B. “Sequence in 
Multiple Choice Item Options,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, XLIII 
(October, 1952), 364-68. ` 

Presents a table to assist the test con- 
structor in randomizing the options in 
preparing five-choice test items. Describes 
five situations in which, the author sug- 
gests, randomization should not be used. 


Bupp, Wirr1am C. “A Simplified Item 
Analysis Card for High-School and Col- 
lege Instructors,” Journal of Education- 
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al Psychology, XLIV (January, 1953), 
54-56. 

Suggests a card form on which instructors 
can keep a record of the difficulty and dis- 
crimination of their multiple-choice items 
and so have a basis for test revision. 


. CoomBs, C. H. “On the Use of Objec- 


tive Examinations,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, XIII (Sum- 
mer, 1953), 308-10. 

Suggests a method of scoring multiple- 
choice examinations which will discrimi- 
nate levels of partial knowledge and will 
yield a greater variance of test scores than 
does the conventional scoring procedure. 


- CRONBACH, LEE J., and WARRINGTON, 


WILLARD G. “Efficiency of Multiple- 
Choice Tests as a Function of Spread of 
Item Difficulties,” Psychometrika, 
XVII (June, 1952), 127-47, 

An empirical study, based on hypothetical 
data, which leads to certain conclusions 
regarding the relations between test va- 
lidity and spread of item difficulty. 


EBEL, ROBERT L. “Maximizing Test 
Validity in Fixed Time Limits,” Educa- 
lional and Psychological Measurement, 
XIII (Summer, 1953), 347-57. 


Illustrates the influence of rate of work on 
validity by means of empirical data col- 
lected in order to investigate the problem: 
“Given a prescribed testing period of 
reasonable length and an adequate supply 
of good items, how many items should 
be included in the test and how should they: 
be scored to yield maximum validity as 
rate-free measures?” 


. Ewers, Dorornga W., F, “The Test 


Constructor’s Responsibility,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XLIII 
(April, 1952), 238-42. 


A general discussion of the special quali- 
fications of the test-construction expert 
who, in any large test-construction outfit, 
shares responsibility for the final product 
with the subject-matter expert and the 
statistician 
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FELDMAN, Marvin J. “The Effects of 
the Size of Criterion Groups and the 
Level of Significance in Selecting Test 
Items on the Validity of Tests,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 
XII (Summer, 1953), 273-79. 


Presents empirical data bearing on two 
problems of test construction: (1) the re 
lation between the size of the criterion 
group and the amount of shrinkage in 
validity accruing in cross-validation and 
(2) the effect of using different levels of 
significance in selecting discriminating: 
items from the criterion groups. 


FLEISHMAN, EDWIN A. “A Factor Anal- 
ysis of Intra- Performance on Two 
Psychomotor Tests,” Psychometrika, 
XVIIL (March, 1953), 45-55. 

An application of factorial techniques to 
Scores on several trials of two forms of the 
Rudder Control Test. The implications of 
the results for future test development are 
emphasized. 


FREDERIKSEN, NORMAN, and SATTER, 
G. A. “The Construction and Valida- 
tion of an Arithmetical Computation 
Test,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XILI (Summer, 1953), 
209-27. 


A complete description of the construction 
and validation of a test. This article “is 
presented with no thought that the par- 
ticular test under consideration is of un- 
usual interest, but rather to illustrate 
several methods of test construction and 
validation which are unique or rarely em- 
ployed and which deserve to be brought to 
the attention of those interested in test 
development techniques.” 


- Gorpon, Leonarp V. “The Effect of 


Position on the Preference Value of 
Personality Items,” Educational and 
Psychological Mi easurement, XII (Win- 
ter, 1952), 669-76, 

Describes an experiment designed to de- 


‘ermine whether a response set exists 
which manifests itself in a tendency for 
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the response pattern to change systemati- 
cally during the test situation. 


HELMSTADTER, GERALD C., and ORT- 
MEYER, DALE H. “Some Techniques for 
Determining the Relative Magnitude 
of Speed and Power Components of a 
Test,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XIII (Summer, 1953), 
280-87. 

Three methods are suggested for assessing 
the relative importance of speed and power 
factors in test scores. 


, T Hey, C. G; and WALL, 
W. D. “A Group Performance Test and 
Scale of Intelligence,” British Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXII (No- 
vember, 1952), 160-72. 

Describes the construction, scoring, and 
validation of a group performance test. 


The new test consists of the Cube Con- 
struction Test and the Kohs Blocks Test. 


Kerstar, Evan R. “Test Instructions 
and Scoring Method in True-false 
Tests,” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
lion, XXI (March, 1953), 243-49. 

A study “designed to discover the merits of 
using the correction formula in true-false 
tests at the college level when students are 
informed only as to how the test would be 
scored” but are not advised whether or 


not to guess. 


. Lorp, Freperic M. “The Relation of 


the Reliability of Multiple-Choice 
Tests to the Distribution of Item Dif- 
ficulties,” Psychometrika, XVII (June, 
1952), 181-94. 

Gives the formula for the correlation be- 
tween the score on a multiple-choice test 
involving a single factor and the under- 
lying ability. Relates this correlation to 
level and variability of item difficulty. 


Loree, Irvine, and Krvuctov, LOR- 
Ratne, “A Suggested Technique for the 
Improvement of Difficulty Prediction 
of Test Items,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, XII (Winter, 


1952), 554-61. 
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A report of an experiment which illus- 
trates the degree of accuracy with which 
informed judges can predict the difficulty 
of test items. 


783. LORGE, Irvine, and Kruciov, Lor- 


RAINE. “The Improvement of Esti- 
mates of Test Difficulty,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, XIIL 
(Spring, 1953), 34-46. 

Reports a study designed to test the 
hypothesis that, when judges, experienced 
as teachers of mathematics on the high- 
school levels, are informed about the abso- 
lute difficulty of a set of items within their 
teaching field, their estimates of absolute 
difficulty for unknown items will be im- 
proved. 


784. SWINEFORD, FRANCES, and MILLER, 


PETER M. “Effects of Directions Re- 
garding Guessing on Item Statistics of 
a Multiple-Choice Vocabulary Test,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLIV (March, 1953), 129-39. 

An investigation of the amount of guessing 
that is likely to occur on an examination 
under different instructions to the ex- 
aminee, the relation between amount of 
guessing and performance in the area 
covered by the test, and the effects of 
guessing on scores and on test statistics 
and item statistics. 


785. Sworpes, Arpis. “Effect of Changing 


the Number of Item Responses from 
Five to Four in the Same Test,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, XXXVI 
(October, 1952), 342-43. 

Shows with actual data the number of 
marking errors likely to occur in case some 
test items, but not all, contain four choices 
instead of five and a standard five-choice 
answer sheet is provided. 


FACTOR ANALYSIS! 


786. Apcock, C. J. “A Note on Cluster-di- 


rected Analysis,” Psychometrika, XVII 
(September, 1952), 249-53. 


Discusses methods of locating factor axes 
directly by correlation clusters. 


1See also Item 775 (Fleishman) in this list. 
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ALBINO, R. C. “Some Criticism of the 
Application of Factor Analysis to the 
Study of Personality,” British Journal 
of Psychology—General Section, XLIV 
(May, 1953), 164-68. 

Criticizes the interpretation and signifi- 
cance which Eysenck gives to results of 
factor analysis. (See also Item 791 in this 
list.) 


Burt, CYRIL. “Tests of Significance in 
Factor Analysis,” British Journal of 
Psychology—Statistical Section, V 
(June, 1952), 109-33. 


An extensive summary of significance tests 
which have been proposed in articles, 
theses, and published researches. Their 
advantages and limitations are indicated 
from both a theoretical and a practical 
point of view. 


CARROLL, Joun B. “An Analytical So- 
lution for Approximating Simple Struc- 
ture in Factor Analysis,” Psycho- 
metrika, XVIII (March, 1953), 23-38. 
Proposes a criterion for an approximation 
to simple structure based on sums of cross- 


products of squares of factor loadings. A 
numerical example is included. 


CATTELL, Raymonp B. “The Three 
Basic Factor-analytic Research De- 
signs—Their Interrelations and Deriva- 
tives,” Psychological Bulletin, XLIX 
(September, 1952), 499-520. 

Defines and describes six primary factor- 
analytic experimental designs, which re- 
duce to what the author calls “three inde- 
pendent common matriz pairs.” 


Eysencx, H. J. “The Application of 
Factor Analysis to the Study of Person- 
ality: A Reply,” British J, ournal of Psy- 
chology—General Section, XLIV (May 
1953), 169-72, f 
The author defends his position with re- 
spect to his use of factor analysis following 
a criticism printed in the same issue of the 
Journal. (See Item 787 in this list.) 


Gipson, W. A. “Orthogonal and Ob- 
lique Simple Structures,” Psycho- 
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metrika, XVII (September, 1952), 317- 
23. 

Develops and illustrates numerically a 
quick approximation of the best-fitting 
orthogonal simple structure from the 
known oblique simple structure. (Sce also 
Item 793 in this list.) 


GREEN, Bert F. “The Orthogonal Ap- 
proximation of an Oblique Structure in 
Factor Analysis,” Psychometrika, XVII 
(December, 1952), 429-40. 

Presents three methods for obtaining an 
orthogonal factor matrix which closely 
approximates a given oblique factor 
matrix. (See also Item 792 in this list.) 


Guttman, Louis. “Multiple Group 
Methods for Common-Factor Analysis 
Their Basis, Computation, and Inter- 
pretation,” Psychometrika, XVII (June, 
1952), 209-22. 


Explains three basic theorems used in 
factor theory. The meaning of common- 
factor analysis is given in terms of the 
basic theorems, as well as the relation to 
“inverted” factor theory. 


Knoett, Dororny M., and HARRIS, 
Cuester W. “A Factor Analysis of 
Spelling Ability,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XLVI (October, 1952), 
95-111. 

Several scores obtained from two kinds of 
tests of spelling ability are subjected to 
factor analysis. The study is repeated for 
a group of sixty-eight sixth-grade girls and 
a group of seventy-four eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade pupils. 


Moursy, E. M. “The Hierarchical Or- 
ganization of Cognitive Levels,” British 
Journal of Psychology—Statistical Sec- 
tion, V (November, 1952), 151-80. 
Applies several factorial procedures to the 
table of intercorrelations of twenty mental 
tests in order to test Burt’s hypothesis of 
a hierarchical structure. 


PEMBERTON, CAROL. “The Closure Fac- 
tors Related to Other Cognitive Proc- 
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esses,” Psychometrika, XVII (Septem- 
ber, 1952), 267-88. 

A factor analysis of twenty-five speeded 
group tests administered to 154 graduate 
and undergraduate students. The purpose 
of the study was “to ascertain whether 
abilities on speed of closure and flexibility 
of closure tests generalize to other do- 
mains.” This paper deals with “generali- 
zation of the closure factors to tasks re- 
quiring higher cognitive functions.” 


Ryans, Davin G. “A Study of Cri- 
terion Data (A Factor Analysis of 
Teacher Behaviors in the Elementary 
School),” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XII (Autumn, 1952), 


333-44. 

The application of factorial methods to a 
battery of criterion measures. This study 
is one of a series of related investigations 
being conducted in connection with the 
Teacher Characteristics Study. 


Ryans, Dav G., and WANDT, En- 
win. “A Factor Analysis of Observed 
Teacher Behaviors in the Secondary 
School: A Study of Criterion Data,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XII (Winter, 1952), 574-86. 

A battery of twenty-five traits revealed in 
the classroom behaviors of teachers and 
pupils in the fields of mathematics, sci- 
ence, English, and social studies is sub- 
mitted to factorial analysis. This study is 
one of a series of related investigations 
being conducted in connection with the 
Teacher Characteristics Study- 


Sanat, M. “An Empirical Study of Po- 


litical, Religious, and Social Attitudes,” 


British Journal of Psychology—Statisti- 


cal Section, V (June, 1952), 81-92. 

ctor analysis of a thirty-item 
correlations were fac- 
hod of Simple Sum- 


Reports a fa 
questionnaire. The c 
torized by Burt’s Met 
mation. 

SANDLER, Joseru. “A Technique for 
Facilitating the Rotation of Factor 
Axes, Based on an Equivalence be- 
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tween Persons and Tests,” Psycho- 
metrika, XVII (June, 1952), 223-29. 
Suggests a technique whereby “‘test- 
equivalents” of persons can be included in 
the factor space as an aid both to rotating 
to simple structure and to interpreting the 
resulting solution. 


. STEPHENSON, WILLIAM. “Some Obser- 


vations on Q Technique,” Psychological 
Bulletin, XLIX (September, 1952), 
483-98. 

A clarification of the fundamental dis- 
tinctions between the R technique and 
the Q technique of factor analysis. 


TorGERSON, WARREN S., and GREEN, 
Bert F., Jr. “The Factor Analysis of 
Subject-Matter Experts,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XLUI (Octo- 
ber, 1952), 354-63. 

An application of factorial-analysis tech- 
niques to correlations between twenty 
readers who each graded thirty-eight 
selected essays. The centroid solution 
was rotated to an oblique solution. 


Wriciey, CHARLES. “The Prediction 
of a Complex Aptitude,” British Jour- 
nal of Psychology—Statistical Section, V 
(June, 1952), 93-104. 

Presents and illustrates a method of pre- 
dicting an aptitude which is measured by a 
battery of criteria instead of by a single 
criterion. The procedure appears to be 
particularly well adapted to the problem 
of personnel selection. 


ZIMMERMAN, WAYNE S. “A Revised 
Orthogonal Rotational Solution for 
Thurstone’s Original Primary Mental 
Abilities Test Battery,” Psychometrika, 
XVIII (March, 1953), 77-93. 
Concerned over the abundance of variance 
in the residual factors of Thurstone’s own 
analysis of his primary mental abilities 
tests, the author started with Thurstone’s 
final pattern and performed eighty-six 
additional pair-by-pair rotations. The 
results are compared with the original 
solution. 
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STEPHEN M. Corey, Action Research To Im- 
prove School Practices. New York 27: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953. Pp. xii+162. 
$3.00. 


The problem to which Action Research 
To Improve School Practices is addressed is, 
“How can school practices best be improved 
in our type of society?” Few will quarrel 
with the underlying beliefs that directed 
Corey’s attention to this problem and im- 
pelled him to write this book. These beliefs 
are, in summary: 


1. We are now experiencing only the begin- 
nings of the changes that modern science and 
technology will bring. 

2. Schools perform their rightful role only 
when they increase our ability to adjust to, and 
to use wisely, this technology. 

3. The extensive changes which should be 
made in school practices can best be made 
through study and action programs centered in 


hundreds of thousands of classrooms throughout 
America. 


The volume opens with a critical analysis 
of current research in education. The author 
charges that this research is making little 
difference in classroom procedures. This fail- 
ure is partly due to the fact that the ques- 
tions studied are not the same as those that 
trouble teachers, but a more important rea- 
son is that the researchers have not been 
school practitioners and, conversely, school 
practitioners have not been researchers, The 
remedy for this is action research, the use of 
the method of science by thousands of teach- 
ers, administrators, and supervisors. This 
research is to be related directly to the day- 
by-day activities of the classrooms and 
schools served. 


The action-research process, as analyzed 
in a second chapter, is seen as a procedure 
similar to Dewey’s concept of the act of 
thinking. In a subsequent chapter the danger 
of overformalizing this process is noted, and 
the reader is wisely cautioned to think of ac- 
tion research as “refined common sense.” 

Later chapters provide stimulating con- 
siderations of the conditions favorable to ac- 
tion research by teachers, the preparation of 
consultants to assist with such research, and 
the nature of the statistics needed. ‘These 
chapters come from an examination of eight 
years’ experience of the author and his as- 
sociates in assisting schools which conduct 
action research. Therefore, they merit care- 
ful reading. 

Because of general agreement with the 
point of view, this reviewer read this volume 
with much interest. Curriculum workers and 
persons engaged in educational research can 
ill afford to treat lightly the author’s criti- 
cisms of present attempts to promote educa- 
tional change. The gap between what is 
known and what is practiced is far too great 
for comfort. 

The possibility of using action research 
for accelerating and making more significant 
our changes in education is considerable. For 
this reason, Corey’s book should be wel- 
comed. But one who has faith in the general 
idea also has special reason for commenting 
upon what seem to him weaknesses in the 
volume. 

The book is unevenly written, partly be- 
cause it is primarily an adaptation of articles 
written over a period of several years lor 
various journals. The result is that too little 
attention is given to some major problems 
and overemphasis is placed upon others. 
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Perhaps it is not too presumptuous to Cx- 
press the belief that, if the book had been 
written as a single piece, a much better vol- 
ume would have been produced. One hopes 
that out of the work of the institute directed 
by the author there may come such a volume 
at an early date. 

A second disturbing feature of the book is 
the unimpressive nature of the two action- 
research studies that are reported. The first, 
a study of ways of improving teacher-plan- 
ning meetings, resulted in some promising, 
but modest, tentative conclusions. The sec- 
ond, an examination of the influence of the 
study of American biographies upon student 
behavior, was based upon hypotheses that 
should have been discarded through a bit of 
common-sense reflection. More serious, the 
devices used for testing results were ob- 
Viously of doubtful reliability and validity. 
One doubts that the teachers involved left 
this project with much enthusiasm for action 
research. 

These critical comments are made not to 
belittle the efforts of the participants, for 
their zeal was highly commendable. Rather, 
the intent is to point out that we are dealing 
With a difficult method and that, even with 
the able assistance of an excellent staff such 
as that of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation, schools do 
not make quickly such sweeping changes In 
educational practice as the author thinks are 
needed. 

A final critical note: it is possible that the 
author’s dedication to action research at the 
grass roots has caused him to be too skeptical 
Of teachers’ ability to use the research find- 
ings of others. In part, limited ability to act 
upon the discoveries of others is a character- 
istic of immaturity. Such immaturity was 
widely prevalent in the medical profession & 
half-century ago. Improvements in medical 
education have done much to lessen this 
unwarranted attachment to the “tried and 
true.” 

Is it not possible that in the profession of 


education we may also develop such matu 


rity as will enable us to use more readily new 
ideas and new discoveries no matter what 
their source? Perhaps to involve teachers 
more extensively in action research is the 
most promising way of promoting such ma- 
turity. I am ready to accept this view. This 
desirable state will not, however, develop 
spontaneously. Rather, we shall do well, as 
we encourage and direct action-research pro- 
grams, simultaneously to encourage teachers 
to read more widely and to make far more 
use of things that others have learned about 
the educative process. If in all this we con- 
stantly direct attention to the reasons for 
changing and improving school practice, if 
we place our activities in the setting of get- 
ting ahead with the great task of developing 
an American school program adequate for 
this age of science, I believe we can learn to 
act upon all sound and significant research no 
matter what its source. 

C. LESLIE CUSHMAN 

Public Schools 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Ray H. Stupson, Improving Teaching-Learn- 
ing Processes. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1953. Pp. x+488. $5.00. 


“The greatest need of the hour in educa- 
tion is the discovery of ways to shift work 
from teachers to pupils.” This statement by 
Carrothers of the University of Michigan is 
quoted (p. 5) with approval by Simpson in 
his opening chapter as he undertakes the job 
of explaining in detail his thesis that the pri- 
mary task of teachers at all levels is to guide 
learners into becoming self-directive self- 
educators. This thesis is based on a basic 
premise that the best education occurs when 
learners are enabled to identify and solve 
meaningful problems in their life-situations. 

Simpson divides his book into six parts. 
Part I, comprising chapters i and ii, outlines 
the assumptions about learning and teach- 
ing that guided the writing of this book. He 
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identifies three kinds of orientations to the 
teaching-learning process and the assump- 
tions underlying each of these orientations. 
The author labeled the orientations (1) 
“common information pattern” (mastery of 
discrete facts), (2) “common units pattern” 
(acquisition of bundles of facts), and (3) 
“common process pattern” (mastery of prob- 
lem-solving processes). 

In Part II, chapters iii-vi, identification 
of problems of importance to learners and the 
necessity for developing skill in identifying 
significant problems are emphasized. Chapter 
iii points up the practicality of the indi- 
vidual’s learning to identify his own prob- 
lems. Chapters iv and v emphasize the 
need for teacher-learner planning in the light 
of the learner’s needs and purposes. The inti- 

mate relation of problem-solving and the 
learning process is highlighted in chapter vi. 

The author introduces in Part III the 
concept of “service activities,” or procedures 
which the student must understand and 
master. Each of chapters vii-xii deals with a 
service activity: (1) ability to evaluate, (2) 
competence in self-evaluation, (3) ability to 
keep a log of individual plans and progress in 
a learning experience, (4) ability to obtain 
and use varied resources effectively, (5) de- 
velopment of group membership skills, and 
(6) mastery of various reading skills neces- 
sary for problem-solving. 

Part IV, comprising chapters xiii and xiv, 
presents first a useful overview and assess- 
ment of the various teaching plans or meth- 
ods in common use and then deals with what 
the author terms “process-related problems.” 
These include the problem of discipline, the 
development of attitudes, the values and the 
dangers of both standardized tests and 
marks, and the problem of insuring effective 
group-functioning in the classroom. 

Chapter xv (Part V) gives a rapid survey 
of some major researches, especially the 
Eight-Year Study and the Southern Associa- 
tion Study, which demonstrate the educa- 
tional soundness of the functional, problem- 
solving approach of modern education. 
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Part VI, chapter xvi, points up briefly the 
challenges teachers have to meet, including 
that of individual differences, of inculcating 
a desire for further learning in students, of 
keeping abreast of latest learning theory, 
and of constantly adjusting their procedures 
to student needs and purposes. 

This reviewer wholeheartedly subscribes 
to the principles enunciated by Simpson re- 
garding the teacher’s role in facilitating stu- 
dents’ learning. These tenets include such 
ideas as these: the teacher should start from 
the point at which the learner stands; in- 
trinsic motivation is the size qua non of 
lasting and usable learning; fact-memoriza- 
tion is a very limited type of learning; stu- 
dents should participate in the planning and 
implementation of their educational pro- 
gram; learning arises primarily from guided 
experiencing and doing; and conscious 
evaluation, especially self-evaluation, is cs- 
sential for the progress and maturation of 
the learner. 

Nonetheless, the manner in which the 
message of this book is presented tends to de- 
tract from the ideas and philosophy that are 
stated. Ostensibly, the book is beamed at 
teachers in service in junior and senior high 
schools. Actually, it seems to address itself 
largely to undergraduate students majoring 
in education. Because of its lengthy and 
ubiquitous lists of criteria, suggestions, and 
questions, much of the book gives the im- 
pression of being both a course outline and a 
manual of procedures for future teachers. 
As such, the book tends to be choppy, diffi- 
cult to read, and overwhelming to the reader 
because of its detailing of questions and pro- 
cedures. Undoubtedly, because of the deep 
sincerity and singleness of purpose shining 
through the text, the author can make his 
material live in the classroom. He certainly 
does not make it live in his book. Another 
frailty is the redundancy and sheer repeti- 
tion throughout the book, even to the extent 
of reiterating the same analogies to make a 
point. The bibliographies at the ends of the 
chapters are not so adequate or up to date, 
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with the possible exception of those for 
chapters xi and xiv, as one would like. 

With regard to the matter of self-evalua- 
tion, the author presents a large number of 
valuable suggestions for developing this 
competency in learners. However, the recom- 
mendation that the teacher “have each be- 
havior problem child write down on paper 
his difficulties, problems, sources of dissatis- 
faction, etc., and evaluate these as to their 
effect on him” (p. 200) seems highly un- 
realistic to this reviewer. Likewise, a sugges- 
tion regarding sociograms, if taken literally 
by the teacher, could be very damaging to 
the learners concerned: 

After the results of such {sociometric] ques- 
tions have been ascertained, the teacher with 
the help of the learners may develop sociograms 
that will reveal isolates and other individuals 
who probably need special help [p- 356]. 

The book, in ranging over a gamut of 
n the classroom, 


issues from group dynamics i 
on, to problems 


through reading and evaluati 
of discipline; in presenting too many lengthy 


lists of bases for action and suggestions; and 
in repetition of concepts and examples, gives 
ession of spotty and 
e of its broad 
ion with 


this reviewer the impr! 
uneven merit. Yet, becaus 
scope, the strength of convict 


which the tenets of modern education are 


enunciated, and the specificity of operational 
d, the volume 


techniques that are presente 
as a resource book to 


may prove of value : 
and teachers mM 


both teacher-practitioners 


training. 
Joun WITHALL 


University of Delaware 


x 
Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD, Who Should Go to 
College, with a chapter on the role of 
motivation in attendance at post-high- 
school educational institutions by ROBERT 
J. HaviGHURST and RoBERT R. Rons- 
prs. New York 27: Columbia University 


Press, 1952. Pp. xvi+ 190. $3.00. 
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Who Should Go to College was published 
for the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education, which is under the sponsorship 
of the Association of American Universities. 
The volume purposes to investigate the 
reasons why some of those persons who 
should go to college do not and “to make 
some estimate of the number of young people 
for whom a college education would be an 
advantage, both to themselves and to so- 
ciety” (p. 5). 

The book is a preliminary study of the 
problem of developing more fully our human 
resources. Separate chapters deal with the 
following topics: 


1. Who now goes to college? 

2. What determines their going? 

3. Who should go among those not now going? 

4. What measures are necessary to.get more of 
the high-ability group to go? 

5, How can we provide for this, and what would 
it cost? 
An introductory section suggests the com- 

plexity of our school problem and the infinite 


variety characterizing our school system. 
Chapters ii and iii offer a quantitative 
description of some of the main factors relat- 
ing to college attendance. Reasons for, and 
decisions concerning, attending college de- 
pend in part upon such tangible factors as 
academic ability, race, Sex, geography, fam- 
ily income, and social status. But attendance 
also depends upon certain intangible factors 
which may be equally operative but which 
cannot be explained in a statistical manner. 
Among such factors are the motivation of the 
individual, the nature of the educational in- 
stitution he can attend, the influences that 
colleges bring to bear, society’s demands 
upon its younger generation at a given pe- 
riod, and the competition of various alterna- 
tives to a college education. 

The authors of the book do not state pre- 
cisely how many young people should attend 
college, but they take the position that so- 
ciety should educate its top talent—the top 
25 per cent in ability, which in the normal 
distribution of intelligence is about the per 
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cent of the age group who have intelligence 
quotients above 110. They propose too that 
those whose ability insures a reasonable 
chance of success in college should have an 
opportunity to attend. Such a proposal in- 
sures, to some extent at least, that we shall 
not overlook any persons with high academic 
ability and also that in many situations 
there will be a sizable group both of intel- 
lectual leaders and of followers who can in- 
terpret the thought of the leaders to the 
group. The projections showing who might 
attend college relate to four groups: (1) the 
non-high-school graduates, (2) the non- 
motivated high-school graduates, (3) the 
non-financed high-school graduates, (4) high- 
school graduates who do not go to college be- 
cause they “have other plans.” 

The factors that help or hinder college 
attendance on the part of able students re- 
ceive attention, as do some estimates of what 
financial assistance might be expedient to 
train those persons whose contribution to 
society might be greater if they were better 
educated. Two answers pertaining to educa- 
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tion at the college level are offered: (1) a 
national program in the form of scholarships 
to provide an opportunity for those who can 
derive benefit from an advanced type of 
liberal and technical education; (2) an exten 
sion of the present high school to include the 
community college and to be financed by the 
localities and states. Thus, those with ability 
below the stage considered desirable for a 
four-year college would likewise have an 
opportunity to obtain free or low-cost educa- 
tion beyond high school. Obviously, these 
suggestions would help equalize the educa- 
tional opportunities for all high-school 
graduates. 

The volume concludes with a chapter on 
“The Role of Motivation in Attendance at 
Post-High-School Educational Institutions,” 
by Robert J. Havighurst and Robert R. 
Rodgers, of the University of Chicago, fol- 
lowed by 
literature. 
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STICKS AND STONES 

RITICISM of the men and women 
C who are directly responsible for 
the schooling of adolescents grows 
more virulent. Teachers and adminis- 
trators in the secondary schools, and 
especially professors of education, are 
accused of promoting policies and 
practices of questionable validity. Ob- 
viously, criticism is neither new nor 
undesirable. In general, criticism con- 
tributes to the health of educational 
institutions and processes. The things 
that are unhealthy about some of the 
current criticisms are their tone and 
their distortions. In the arts, deliber- 
ate or unconscious distortion is legiti- 
mate, makes for emphasis, and often 
creates interesting effects. In discus- 
sions of education, deliberate or un- 
conscious distortion, whether by pro- 
fessionals or nonprofessionals, may 
mislead people who are not well in- 
formed and wary. The effects may be 


Serious. 


* 


Few, if any, persons are maliciously 
trying to weaken education. Nearly 
everyone agrees that the job of iden- 
tifying weaknesses in the educational 
system and of devising ways of im- 
proving it is not finished. This journal, 
the School Review, is only one of many 
means of helping get the job done. 
These columns for more than sixty 
years have carried criticisms of educa- 
tion and suggestions for improvement 
that authors and editors have con- 
sidered constructive. i 

Perhaps criticisms that are prima- 
rily destructive, and that play up dis- 
tortions, should be ignored. Unless one 
is willing to use the same questionable 
tactics as some of the critics, he is at 
a disadvantage in a debate. One 
should not, however, be spineless, even 
though he may be foolish. In the para- 
graphs that follow, attention will be 
focused upon several recent examples 
of what seem, to this writer at least, 
to be distortions. 
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When examples of academic weak- 
ness of teachers or of students in the 
secondary schools are discussed, the 
professors of education in the colleges 
and universities are often blamed. 
They are not blameless, but it is a 
distortion to unload all, or even a 
major portion, of the blame on their 
shoulders. In institutions that train 
teachers, responsibility for the educa- 
tion of secondary-school teachers rests 
on many departments, and not on the 
department or the college of education 
alone. This principle, which has long 
been recognized by professors of edu- 
cation, has recently been rediscovered 
by some of their colleagues in other 
departments. The following formula- 
tion is by a professor of history at the 
University of Illinois: 

The preparation of teachers for the public 
schools is one of the most important func- 
tions of the American university. It is a 
function of the university as a whole. It will 
never be satisfactorily performed until it is 
performed by the university as a whole. The 
fact that it has largely been delegated to the 
department or school or college of education 
is a principal cause of the alarming anti-intel- 
lectualism of so much public education today. 

This quotation is from an article 
“On the Education and Certification 

of Teachers” by Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., 
appearing in School and Society for 
September 19, 1953. The article gives 
some useful suggestions for teacher 
training. Unfortunately, it is weak- 
ened by some statements that suggest 
a lack of objectivity. One of the milder 
examples is provided by the last sen- 
tence in the quotation above. The 
validity of that sentence is so immedi- 
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ately questionable that any detailed 
analysis of it may seem unnecessary. 
To avoid the claim that the indict- 
ment has been too hastily thrown 
aside and to point up the distortion 
that is involved, let us examine the 
sentence more carefully. It really 
makes several assertions: (1) that the 
preparation of teachers has largely 
been delegated to the department or 
school or college of education; (2) that 
there is anti-intellectualism in much 
of public education today and that 
this situation is alarming; (3) that 
what is asserted in (1) is the principal 
cause of what is asserted in (2). 

The quotation uses the term “fact” 
a bit loosely. It is widely known that 
persons training to be secondary- 
school teachers are required to take 
certain college courses that are 
thought of as contributing to a gen- 
eral education. These students also 
must have a “major subject” and one 
or more “minor subjects.” All these 
courses are ordinarily part of the pro- 
grams of departments in the liberal 
arts colleges (for example, history, 
physics, English, mathematics, etc.). 
Even in the institutions that are of- 
ficially named “teachers’ colleges,” 
these courses are taught by faculty 
members trained in the academic 
fields, and the courses cover substan- 
tially the same ground as those given 
in the liberal arts colleges and the uni- 
versities. The professional training 
taken in departments of education is a 
small fraction of the student’s total 
program. The fact is that the prepara- 
tion of secondary-school teachers, in 
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the broad sense, has largely been dele- 
gated, not to the departments of edu- 
cation, but to other departments. 

There is little hope, however, that 
an examination of the facts will neces- 
sarily inhibit the publication of dis- 
torted interpretations of the situation. 
One writer who has looked at the re- 
quirements for certification in his own 
state (and elsewhere) is Mr. Albert 
Lynd, who is now a businessman but 
who at one time taught college his- 
tory. His recent book on the subject, 
Quackery in the Public Schools (Boston 
6: Little, Brown & Co., 1953. $3.50), 
has a chapter on “The Scramble for 
Semester Hours.” In this chapter 
Lynd mentions that Massachusetts, 
the state in which he resides, had no 
State legislation on teacher certifica- 
tion until 1951. The new “law provides 
that by 1954 a minimum of 18 semes- 
ter hours in Education will be re- 
quired of graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges who would teach in the elemen- 
tary schools.” This number, 18 semes- 
ter hours out of at least 120, is very 
close to the median of the require- 
ments made by the other states. Mr. 
Lynd blames the influence of profes- 
Sors of education for nearly everything 
that, to him, is wrong in public educa- 
tion today, and writes: 

This influence has exalted Education as 4 
thing-in-itself over the substantial learning 
Which was formerly the concern of education. 

teacher was once a person who had studied 
an objective body of knowledge by way of 
Preparing to teach it to others. His quality 
Was judged by his personal cultivation as 
Well as by his facility in the art of teaching. 
f too many teachers in the past lacked a 


reasonable minimum of learning, that was at 
least deplored by those who worked and 
hoped for the improvement of the profession. 
If too many men and women were sent into 
classrooms without sufficient training in 
teaching methods, that defect of the older 
order needed reform. But the reform has de- 
voured that which was to be reformed. Pedagog- 
ical ignorance is now sanctioned by a system 
which accepts Education as a substitute for 
education. [Italics not in original.] 


Mr. Lynd frequently generalizes 
from a few examples, not necessarily 
typical, to make indictments of the 
entire group he calls ‘““Educationists.” 
He says: “I am aware that the exam- 
ples of Educationist mentality just 
cited could be matched with other 
selections proving that not all mem- 
bers of the craft are like that” (p. 47). 
He has chosen, however, to be a po- 
lemic and leave to others the responsi- 
bility of providing a balanced discus- 
sion of the issues. 

Mr. Lynd is unmercifully scornful 
not only of the content but also of 
the style of writing of “Education- 
ists.” With this in mind, let us read 
again the paragraph from his book 
quoted above. In the first sentence he 
writes “was formerly” instead of “is” 
and so seems to suggest that “substan- 
tial learning” is no longer the concern 
of education (with the lower-case e). 
Surely he does not believe this, and 
we may safely overlook the slip. The 
really intriguing sentence is: “But the 
reform has devoured that which was 
to be reformed.” In this context, “that 
which was to be reformed” seems to 
refer to “that defect of the older 
order.” This, in turn, refers to the 
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statement, “too many men and wom- 
en were sent into classrooms without 
sufficient training in teaching meth- 
ods.” Consequently, the sentence ap- 
parently asserts that the reform has 
devoured “too many men and women 
[who] were sent into classrooms with- 
out sufficient training in teaching 
methods.” The use of the term “de- 
voured”’ is obviously figurative, but is 
this sentence an example of good dic- 
tion? 

The sample paragraph quoted 
above from Mr. Lynd’s book was not 
originally selected for the purpose of 
raising questions about its clarity. In 
that respect, it is not typical of his 
writing. The Scriptures have, as usual, 
a relevant passage in James 3:1-2: 

Be not many of you teachers, my breth- 
ren, knowing that we shall receive heavier 
judgment, 

For in many things we all stumble. If any 
stumbleth not in word, the same is a perfect 
man, able to bridle the whole body also. 


More than a year ago Theodore C. 
Blegen, professor of history and dean 
of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, gave the key- 
note address of a conference at Duke 
University, He spoke on the subject 
“Toward a Common Front,” suggest- 
ing that “subject-matter” specialists 
and those who represent “professional 
education” should “find constructive 
ways in which American education 
can mobilize a working partnership 
between subject matter and profes- 
sion, with respect by each for the con- 
tributions of the other.” 

Dean Blegen dealt with the issues 


[December 


broadly and dispassionately. His ad- 
dress was published in Tke Duke Uni- 
versily Centennial Conference on Teach- 
er Training (Historical Papers of the 
Trinity College Historical Society, Se- 
ries XXX. Edited by William H. 
Cartwright and William B. Hamilton. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1953). In the passage 
quoted below, Blegen comments on 
the particular issue of the distribution 
of credits in a teacher-training pro- 
gram: l 


There is a clear need of viewing, quietly 
and unemotionally, the facts of the alleged 
“stranglehold” of education over subject 
matter. Any profession, whether it be educa- 
tion or medicine, that leagues law on its side 
in statutes of certification, courts the danger 
of inflexibility, complacency, and the static 
mood of a conservatively protected empire. 
This is one of the disquieting clements in 
specialization and the professionalizing of a 
given domain of work and service, and edu- 
cation is not immune to its toxic effects. On 
the other hand, as I look at the requirements 
of education in the university I know best, I 
find myself startled at the screams of fear 
that I hear across the land. The truth is that 
the prospective high-school teacher of aca- 
demic subjects earns about 186 quarter 
credits, of which some 40 to 70 fall in a 
major field—a subject-matter field—and 
some 29 in the grand total of 186 are required 
in professional education. These center in 
the study of child development, the prob- 
lems of adolescents, the meaning of educa- 
tion, the nature of the learning process, ways 
of measuring progress in learning, and super- 
vised practice in teaching. 

For the prospective teacher of children, 
with her reasonably good grounding in sub- 
ject matter, this proportion devoted to what 
one may call professional training seems 
somewhat less than shocking. Critical ap- 
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praisal should be directed, as in the case of 
any subject-matter field, to the values in 
these subjects themselves rather than to 
their supposed threat of strangling subject 
matter. This is the sort of question that 
calls, not for emotion, but for cool and ma- 
ture weighing as to whether such plans afiord 
too much—or not enough—-time for these 
areas of a teacher’s preparation for her life- 
work. I do not assert that there may not be 
strangling of subject matter in some institu- 
tions or states, but T cannot find it in my 
own. 


A useful exercise for other com- 
mentators on this issue would be to 
make a comparable analysis, each for 
his own institution or state, before 
ascending the platform or releasing 
his manuscript. It is regrettable that 
statements by responsible scholars like 
Dean Blegen are so likely to be ig- 
nored by critics of current educational 
policy. Educators do not resent criti- 
cism that is objective. Quite under- 
standably they do resent and reject 
statements concerning them that are, 
to borrow another phrase from Dean 
Blegen’s article, “patent distortions of 
actualities.” 

The second assertion made in the 
quotation from the article by Bestor 
in School and Society is that there is 
anti-intellectualism in much of public 
education today. Lynd also finds this 
notion congenial. Is it the students 
who are anti-intellectual, or their 
teachers, or the professors of educa- 
tion, or all of these groups? 

A basis for the alleged anti-intellec- 
tualism may exist if fewer students 
than should be are studying subjects 
like algebra, chemistry, English, his- 


tory, Latin, and physics. This situa- 
tion can arise because many students 
are not intellectually inclined and 
avoid, if possible, subjects like those 
listed. It can arise if capable students 
are not encouraged or required to take 
work of this type or if school authori- 
ties unwisely tell students they should 
not take such courses. There is some 
inefficiency in every profession. Un- 
questionably, such advice is some- 
times given, but how frequently? 

Everyone who has given any atten- 
tion to problems in the field of sec- 
ondary education knows that the total 
enrolment figure in the United States 
today is about ten times what it was 
in 1900. The data that disturb a good 
many persons are those that show 
notable decreases since 1900 in the per 
cent of students in school who are tak- 
ing the “academic” subjects. For ex- 
ample, according to the Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States— 
1948-50, chapter v, Table 7, in the 
year 1900, about 56 per cent of the 
children in public high schools were 
enrolled in algebra. By 1949 this figure 
had changed to about 27 per cent. 
The change for physics was from 19 
per cent in 1900 to 5.4 per cent in 
1949. Many persons are surprised to 
learn that the number of students 
studying Latin in 1949 was more than 
one-and-a-half times as great as the 
number in 1900. However, the cor- 
responding per cents, with number of 
students in school taken as a base, 
changed from 50.6 in 1900 to 7.8 in 
1949. 

There are exceptions to this trend. 
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In 1900, 7.7 per cent of the students in 
high schools were enrolled in chem- 
istry. In 1949 the per cent was about 
the same. History was studied by 38.2 
per cent of the students in public high 
schools in 1900. In 1949 the figure was 
about the same, with 39.1 per cent 
studying courses officially labeled 
“history.” In addition, more than a 
million students were enrolled in other 
courses in the social sciences, such as 
economics. Enrolments in English in- 
cluded 38.5 per cent of the students in 
1900. By 1949 this figure had in- 
creased to 92.9 per cent. Many courses 
not in the curriculum in 1900 have 
been introduced and attracted stu- 
dents in increasing numbers. The ex- 
istence of these changes is so well 
known that the recital of them here 
might be used as an example of the 
“trivia” to which “Educators” are 
said to be addicted. 

l In short, the total enrolment figures 
Increased, and the high schools be- 
came less selective, Many students 
were found to have little ability and 
no appetite for intellectual pursuits. 
Many new courses and activities of 
“nonacademic” type were introduced 
and became popular. The per cents of 
the student body enrolled in several of 
the academic subjects declined. To 
some observers, in schools a 
the schools appear to have 
“anti-intellectual.” 


nd out, 
become 


There is another way to look at the 
enrolment data. The base for each of 
the calculations above was the tota] 
number of students in the last four 
years of public secondary day schools 
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for the year specified. Suppose the 
country’s total population ranging 
from fourteen to seventeen years in 
age is used as the base.! The resulting 
per cents give an indication of the ex- 
tent to which the public schools have 
made the study of academic subjects 
available to the total youth population 
of appropriate age. 

In 1900, 4.7 per cent of that popula- 
tion were enrolled in algebra. In 1949 
the figure had increased to 17 per cent. 
In 1900, 1.6 per cent of the specified 
population were taking physics; in 
1949, the figure was 3.4 per cent. Even 
Latin, which was taken by 4.3 per 
cent in 1900, increased to 4.9 per cent 
in recent years. It is true that in the 
twenties and thirties the per cents for 
Latin rose to nearly 8 and then fell off 
rapidly. At the same time the modern 
foreign languages, especially French 
and Spanish, were enrolling large num- 
bers of students. The changes for 
chemistry were from less than 1 per 
cent to 4.8 per cent; for history, from 
3.2 per cent to 25 per cent; for Eng- 
lish, from 3.2 per cent to 59 per 
cent. These and other academic and 
intellectual subjects are today ac- 
tually being taught to much larger 
parts of the total population than they 
were in 1900. Is this evidence of “anti- 
intellectualism”? And is this alarm- 
ing? 

Now, these data do not by any 
means show that all who should be 

"The data needed for estimating the pop- 
ulation may be found in “Statistical Summary 
of Education,” Table 16, Biennial Survey of 


gi in the United States—1948-50, chap. i. 
ashington: Government Printing Office, 1953. 
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studying the academic subjects are do- 
ing so. They do raise a question about 
claims of anti-intellectualism based on 
declines in enrolments for academic 
courses in relation to the total enrol- 
ment of the high schools. 

Many observers, both within and 
outside the teaching profession, be- 
lieve the schools have so softened con- 
tent and so relaxed standards that the 
educational program as a whole has 
been weakened. There is much discus- 
sion of the neglect of the bright stu- 
dents, now that some adjustments 
have been made for those at the other 
end of the ability distribution. This 
widespread concern over the neglect of 
the bright students can hardly be con- 
sidered anti-intellectualism. 

In actual practice, however, one is 
likely even today to find many stu- 


dents in classes where the intellectual 


demands seem to exceed the students’ 
intellectual powers and interests. 
Teacher after teacher may be ob- 
served trying to arouse the interest of 
these students, or to pull them by 
one means or another along the rugged 
paths of learning, with a zeal for teach- 
ing subject matter that can hardly 
be attributed to anti-intellectualism. 
Most of these reluctant learners are 
representatives of the group that the 
schools formerly did not reach. 

Not all the changes in content and 
method in recent years—the “soften- 
ing” and “lowering” of standards— 
have been made with this group alone 
in mind. Some of the changes stem 
from new insight into the nature of the 


learning process. Some changes are re- 
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flections of modern developments in 
the basic subject fields, such as the in- 
creasing tendency of physics and 
chemistry to become less distinguish- 
able. Other changes, such as the in- 
creasing use of audio-visual aids, are 
in part consequences of modern tech- 
nology. In spite of these and other 
changes, a regular observer in a typi- 
cal high school is likely to decide that 
the reforms of the past few decades 
have been far from drastic. This view 
is well expressed by Maurice R. 
Ahrens, director of curriculum of the 
Corpus Christi, Texas, public schools, 
who reviewed Mr. Lynd’s book in the 
Saturday Review for September 12, 
1953. Dr. Ahrens writes as follows: 


If Mr. Lynd had taken the time to visit 
public schools himself, as thousands of par- 
ents are doing daily, and so become inti- 
mately acquainted with current educational 
practices in the classrooms of America, he 
would have discovered that fundamentally 
education has changed but little in the last 
half-century. He would recognize that edu- 
cation has probably changed less than any 
other institution in our country. There have 
been improvements, of course, particularly 
in methods of teaching, but essentially the 
same subjects are being taught that were 
taught fifty years ago. Educators are still 
devoting a major portion of their time to dis- 
covering better ways of teaching the tools 
of learning—the three R’s—and will un- 
doubtedly continue to do so. Although at- 
tempts are being made continuously to in- 
troduce a wide use of diversified materials, 
classroom instruction is still largely depend- 
ent upon textbooks which, although some- 
what improved, are similar in organization 
and content to the textbooks of a half-cen- 


tury ago. 
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Finally, there is the alleged deteri- 
oration in the amount of knowledge 
and skill possessed by high-school stu- 
dents of today when compared with 
that possessed by students of the past. 
The evidence that exists neither sup- 
ports nor refutes this assertion ina 
convincing manner. It is an issue 
which, if it ever can be settled, can 
only be decided in terms of well-de- 
fined groups of students and by means 
of carefully designed statistical stud- 
ies. Failure occurred in the past and 
will continue to occur in the future. 
The citing of individual examples of 
weaknesses or failures of modern stu- 
dents may Suggest hypotheses, but it 
does not constitute proof. As has often 
been pointed out, the methods of the 
scientist and those of the “ordinary 
man” part company just at this point, 
€n and women in positions of re- 
sponsible leadership in American edu- 
cation have repeatedly stated goals for 
the schools. These statements are anti- 
intellectual only if the Specifications of 
minimum essentials for effective citi- 
zenship, in the broad Sense, are taken 
as descriptive of adequate achieve- 
ment for all students. The efforts to 
bring about a better fit between sty- 
dents and curriculum are not, in them- 
selves, anti-intellectual. The indict- 
ment of “anti-intellectualism” springs 
from a partial view of the situation. 
Most of the objective data that may 
support the complaint come from ex- 
amples of policies and practices that 
are regularly repudiated by a ma. 
jority in the profession itself, 
Anti-intellectualism, if widespread, 
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would be alarming. The unqualified 
assertion that there is anti-intellec- 
tualism in much of public education 
today is a distortion. The unqualified 
assertion of critics of the schools that 
the delegation of the preparation of 
teachers to departments of education 
is the principal cause of the alleged 
anti-intellectualism is also a distor- 
tion. These together constitute a dou- 
ble distortion. The product of two 
negative numbers is a positive num- 
Ler, but a double distortion is seldom a 
true picture of a situation. 

These comments have dealt with a 
limited portion of the territory which 
is being disputed. Dean Blegen, early 
in his address at Duke University, 
stated a view to which we all might 
well subscribe. He said: 

The time has come in American education 
for the scholars of subject-matter specializa- 
tion and those who profess professional edu- 
cation to find common ground and to grapple 
unitedly with the problems of education that 
are crucial to the oncoming generations of 
our people. Misunderstandings, where they 
befog the scene, should be swept away. 
Weakness, where it is discerned, should lead, 
not to epithets, but to efforts to build 
Strength. Bases for mutual confidence and 
co-operation should be looked for. If there is 
alignment into enemy camps, why not 
mutually explore assumed reasons for hos- 
tility and make sure that we have, in truth, 
Picked the right enemies to fight? 


BETTER UTILIZATION oF THE 
TEACHER’s TIME 
Reesentanves of education 

~ Were among sixty-six leaders in 
various fields who attended a confer- 
enceon utilization of Scientific and pro- 
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fessional manpower on October 7-11, 
1953. The conference was sponsored 
by the National Manpower Council, a 
group of sixteen distinguished citizens 
set up by Columbia University in 1951 
under a grant from the Ford Founda- 


tion. 

A group of educators, under the 
chairmanship of Charles S. Johnson, 
President of Fisk University, worked 
at the conference on the problem of 
utilization of teaching personnel. The 
following were among their recom- 
mendations: 


Relieve the teacher of routine clerical 
tasks, such as keeping attendance records, 
and of certain disciplinary responsibilities, 
Such as supervising study halls and lunch- 
rooms. Sub-professional personnel can as- 
Sume responsibilities of this kind. More am- 
bitious use can also be made of student as- 
Sistants, Films and television offer an oppor- 
tunity for relieving the teacher of some work 
in classroom instruction so that he is freer to 
Spend more time with individual pupils. 
Teacher teams composed of master-teachers 
and professional assistants might make it 
Possible for the same number of teachers to 
handle a greater number of students and 
even improve the quality of instruction. 

Various ways of improving the utilization 
of teachers have been tried in different com- 
munities, One obvious need is for a clearing- 
house arrangement through which educators 
Could become acquainted with developments 


other school systems. 


Teachers will certainly welcome any 
administrative adjustments that will 
simplify their job and permit them to 
devote their full attention to teaching. 
Several of the suggestions above are 
of that type. The proposal relative to 
the use of films and television is of a 


different type. Films and television 
programs to be viewed by the pupils 
should be closely related to their stud- 
ies, and not just time-fillers. If these 
aids are to be used effectively, teacher 
and pupils will often need to make 
certain preparations in advance of the 
viewing. They will also want to discuss 
and evaluate the experience as soon as 
possible afterward. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the notion that any 
teacher’s time can be saved may be a 
delusion. 

The use of films and television pro- 
grams, even at the expense of more 
rather than less expenditure of a 
teacher’s time, is justified when these 
media bring to the students situations 
and types of experiences that would 
otherwise be inaccessible. 

An example of an emergency but 
apparently effective use of television 
occurred in Baltimore in January, 
1953. A strike involving school firemen 
and engineers closed the schools for a 
week. The May, 1953, number of the 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education de- 
scribes how school personnel and tele- 
vision stations combined forces to 
offer a great variety of learning ex- 
periences via TV. It was hardly neces- 
sary to state, as one article does, that 
“our usual procedure of classroom 
orientation to TV and radio programs 
could not be given.” 

The desirability of providing pre- 
paratory and follow-up experiences in 
connection with the use of films may, 
however, be overstressed. Modern 
educational films do a much better job 
of teaching than did those produced in 
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the early days of motion pictures. 
Some are so specific in their objec- 
tives that, if they are used at the 
proper time, no teacher supervision at 
all should be needed. It would be use- 
ful if reviews and annotated lists of 
films would consistently state whether 
or not the film can be used “raw,” so 
to speak. Perhaps this information is 
now supplied, but, if so, the writer is 
not aware of it. Some, and perhaps a 
majority, of the films and television 
programs still need to be introduced 
and followed up carefully, but the 
teacher’s time will be saved if even a 
few of those used do not. In these days 
pupils and public should be ready to 
accept the idea that good instruction 
is being provided even if the experi- 
enced teacher is not always in front of 
the class, explaining, asking questions, 
and giving directions. 


A MODIFIED SCHEDULE IN A 
SMALL HicH SCHOOL 


Ha STUDENTS in Rock- 
land, Idaho, work on a single 
subject from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, daily. 
The school year is divided into three 
terms of twelve weeks, and a typical 
Sophomore may concentrate on bi- 
ology the first term, English the sec- 
ond term, and world history the third 
term. The afternoon program consists 
of four regular periods of forty-two 
minutes each, continuing throughout 
the year. The Sophomore mentioned 
above may take his mathematics in 
one,of these periods, have a study pe- 
riod, and spend the rest of his time in 
physical education and courses elected 
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from a variety of fields, including 
music, arts and crafts, and typewrit- 
ing. 

The superintendent of schools, T. 
H. Bell, believes this type of schedule 
has many points in its favor. As is the 
case with any extended period, it pro- 
vides greater flexibility for teachers 
and students. In a communication to 
the School Review, Mr. Bell writes: 


The instructor endeavors to have a varied 
type of learning activity during the three- 
hour class period. A chemistry teacher may 
teach some new material and then move to 
the laboratory immediately after instruction 
has been given. The material is then dy- 
namically demonstrated to the student and 
by the student through the use of laboratory 
apparatus. The class may then return to the 
classroom where the results of the experi- 
ment can be discussed. Misconceptions of 
the results of the experiments and important 
factors to be remembered can then be 
stressed while the material is fresh in the 
minds of the students. Through a short test 
or oral discussion, the effectiveness of learn- 
ing and teaching can then be checked and 
corrections made and points emphasized 
where necessary. This can all be done during 
one concentrated span of three hours of 
learning activity. There are no interruptions. 


Mr. Bell summarizes the advan- 
tages of the program, after three years 
of operation, in the following terms: 


1. Our students, as far as can be deter- 
mined in such a short time, have been suc- 
cessful at college. 

2. Students who have taken courses un- 
der both systems of time allotment prefer the 
three-hour type program for their solid 
subjects. 

3. There has been a decrease in the num- 


ber of students who have failed their college- 
entrance examinations. 
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4, Our instructors claim that they cover 
more material more effectively, during the 
allotted time in the course. 

5. Our students appear to enjoy each 
school day more fully, and there seems to be 
a decrease in the number of students with 
serious adjustment problems. 

6. There has been a marked decrease in 
the average daily absence in the school. 

7. Cases of students dropping out of 
school before graduating have become prac- 
tically nonexistent. 

Rockland High School is small. 
Only about sixty students are en- 
rolled, and there are five teachers. 
Difficulties in operating this schedule 
might be serious in larger schools 
where the teacher-pupil ratio is larger. 
One often wonders, however, why 
small high schools so often try to oper- 
ate a schedule that is structurally the 
same as the schedule used in large 


schools. 


Tue MENTAL MEASUREMENTS 
YEARBOOK 


pee nae for progress, there 
are a few men in every generation 
who see a vision and are so inexorably 
persistent that they bring it to reality. 
Professor Oscar Krisen Buros of Rut- 
gers University, editor of The Fourth 
Mental Measurements Yi earbook, is one 
of these men. Fifteen years ago there 
was no comprehensive source to which 
to turn for critical reviews of tests and 
other evaluation instruments. Profes- 
sor Buros thought there ought to be 
one and in 1938 published the first 
book of this kind. The most recent 
volume in the series, covering the pe- 
riod 1948 through 1951, supplements 
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rather than supplants the earlier num- 
bers of the series. 

In his Preface Professor Buros says 
the book is “designed to assist test 
users in education, industry, psychi- 
atry, and psychology to locate and to 
evaluate tests and books on testing.” 
It is, in fact, an almost indispensable 
reference for many workers in these 
fields. The editorial staff of the School 
Review customarily relies on it for 
checking data on tests mentioned in 
the articles published. This editorial 
writer regularly requires his students 
in courses on methods of teaching to 
use the volume in connection with 
their examination of tests in their 
fields. Graduate students use it to 
survey available materials as they 
plan research projects. The book 
ought to be in the professional library 
of every school system for the use of 
teachers and others who have respon- 
sibility for selecting published tests. 

Valuable as the book is as a tool, 
Professor Buros from the beginning 
has had in mind another value. He 
hoped that authors and publishers of 
tests would be stimulated to improve 
their product, and the several Mental 
Measurements Yearbooks that have 
been published have undoubtedly 
been a force in that direction. In gen- 
eral, recently published tests are su- 
perior to earlier ones, but it would be 
difficult to isolate the effects of the 
critical reviews encouraged by Buros 
from the effects of other books and de- 
velopments in the field of educational 
and psychological measurement. 

The Fourth Mental Measurements 
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Yearbook may be purchased for $18 a 
copy from the Gryphon Press, 220 
Montgomery Street, Highland Park, 
New Jersey. 
PUBLICATIONS FOR MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS 


Two new The growth of the Na- 
journals tional Council of Teach- 


ers of Mathematics to a 
membership of nearly ten thousand 
teachers, coupled with the election of 
vigorous leadership, has so strength- 
ened the organization that it has re- 
cently announced plans for two new 
magazines. 

Early in 1954 the Council will begin 
publication of a quarterly journal of 
special interest to elementary-school 
teachers. This magazine, to be called 
the Arithmetic T. cacher, will be a com- 
panion to the older official journal of 
the organization, namely, the Mathe- 
matics Teacher. The latter will tend to 
concentrate on the problems of mathe- 
matics-teaching in high schools and 
colleges. 

The Council has also announced the 
publication of a new magazine for 
high-school students, For many years 
secondary-school teachers of mathe- 
matics have felt a need for a journal 
written especially for the student. The 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics, in co-operation with the 
Mathematical Association of America, 
is attempting to meet this need by the 
publication of a new journal called the 
Mathematics Student Journal. 

The new magazine will contain en- 
richment and recreational material 
not found in ordinary textbooks, Alert 
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teachers of mathematics have long 
been aware of the large amount of en- 
riching and stimulating material avail- 
able on a level not too advanced for 
high-school students, but the teachers’ 
busy schedules make it difficult to look 
up this material and prepare it in a 
form for presentation to students. The 
new journal will aid teachers wishing 
to use supplementary enriching ma- 
terials. A special feature of the journal 
will be a problem department to which 
students may contribute both prob- 
lems and solutions. Because of its na- 
ture, the new journal will also appeal 
to many adults with an interest in 
mathematics. 

The new journal will be issued four 
times a year, in the months of Oc- 
tober, December, February, and April. 
The first issue will be distributed in 
February, 1954. The subscription 
price will be $0.20 a year or $0.15 a 
semester. Copies will be mailed only in 
bundles of five or more, since the low 
subscription price does not permit the 
mailing of individual copies. Teachers 
should obtain subscriptions for their 
students and submit them in a group- 
All orders in a group should run for the 
same period of time and be received at 
the same address. Subscriptions should 
be addressed to National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Six- 


teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6» 
D.C. 


Reporis on 
mathemat- 
ics research 


Several years ago the 
National Council was 
influential in getting ĉ 
y specialist for mathemat- 
ics added to the staff of the United 
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States Office of Education. Dr. Ken- 
neth E. Brown was the first appointee 
to the position. The fruits of that ac- 
tion, as far as publication is concerned, 
are now beginning to appear. 
“Mathematics Education Research 
Studies—1952” (Circular No. 377, 
July, 1953), compiled by Dr. Brown, 
is an annotated list of investigations 
in this field. The descriptive material 
specifies the author, title of the study, 
degree awarded, year, institution, ad- 
viser, problem, procedures, major find- 
ings and conclusions. It is therefore 
more complete than the typical an- 
notated bibliography. Although some 
of the studies scarcely deserve to be 
called research, the publication as a 
whole should be especially useful to 
supervisors in school systems, to fac- 
ulty members in teacher-training in- 
stitutions, and to graduate students. 
It may be ordered from the Publica- 
tions Section, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


Data on Mathematics in Public 
mathemat- High Schools (United 
ics offerings States Office of Educa- 

tion Bulletin 1953, No. 
5) was also prepared by Dr. Brown. It 
is primarily a statistical summary of 
data obtained from a randomly se- 
lected sample of 1,171 public high 
schools. It includes 60 tables. The 
primary organization of the discussion 
is by grade levels. Within each level 
the offerings, enrolment data, require- 
ments, time allotments, size of classes, 
and extent of use of field trips are re- 


ported. This bulletin may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. The price is 
$0.20 a copy. 


Improving A publication of an en- 
the mathe-  tirely different type is 
matics Mathematics for All High 
curriculum School Youth, issued by 

the Bureau of Secondary 
Curriculum Development, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, New 
York. Through ‘“conference-clinics”’ 
and in other ways, a thousand persons 
are said to have collaborated in the 
making of this report designed to im- 
prove basic skills in mathematics. 
Teachers representing all levels, super- 
visors, principals, superintendents, na- 
tionally known experts, and members 
of the State Education Department 
staff were included. 

Part One describes the problems 
and issues that were identified, gives 
points of views on them, suggests 
ways and means of meeting difficul- 
ties and of readjusting the mathemat- 
ics program in the high schools. Part 
Two describes “A Program of Action” 
based on the suggestions of twelve na- 
tionally known experts in mathemati- 
cal education. 

This report has much material of 
value to anyone in educational work 
who wants to see the mathematics 
curriculum improved. It is written in 
readable style, and there will doubt- 
less be a large demand for it. 


Mavrice L. HARTUNG 
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The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Maurice L. HAr- 
TUNG, associate profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Chicago. Wirt1am H. EMANUEL, su- 
pervising principal of the Waldo, Wis- 
consin, public schools, surveys the ad- 
missions policies of 138 liberal arts col- 
leges to determine the trends in these 
policies. LEoNARD V. Koos, professor 
of education at the University of Chi- 
cago, in the third of three articles on 
junior high school reorganization de- 
scribes the early and present trends in 
the organization of the junior high 
school curriculum as well as other fea- 
tures of the program, such as extra- 
class activities and guidance. CARO- 
LYN S. AUBLE, student activities coun- 
selor at Indiana University, and Don- 
AVON AUBLE, instructor and research 
associate in the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research at the same institu- 
tion, discuss the results of an investi- 
gation to determine the relation be- 
tween participation in extra-curricu- 
lum activities in high school and par- 
ticipation in similar activities in col- 
lege. Nora Concpon JENKINS, instruc- 
tor in psychology at Purdue Univer- 


Authors of 
news noles 
and arlicles 


sity Center, Columbus, Indiana, re- 
ports a study in which far and near 
vision in boys and girls was correlated 
with rank in high-school graduating 
class. MANNING M. PATTILLO, in- 
structor in education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and associate secretary 
of the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools located at the University of 
Chicago, and Norman Burns, profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Chicago and secretary of the pre- 
viously mentioned Commission, pre- 
sent a list of selected references on 
higher education. 


Reviewers EDWARD SANDERS, dean 
of books of admissions at Po- 
mona College, Clare- 


mont, California. ORVILLE E. PETER- 
SON, supervisor of secondary educa- 
tion in the public schools of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. BERNICE L. NEUGARTEN, 
assistant professor, Committee on Hu- 
man Development, University of Chi- 
cago. Burr W. PHILLIPS, professor of 
history and of education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
TEN YEARS AFTER THE EIGHT- 
YEAR STUDY 


WILLIAM H. EMANUEL 
Public Schools, Waldo, Wisconsin 


OLLEGE-ENTRANCE requirements 

have been the subject of unnum- 
bered articles and books, and varied 
Opinions have been expressed by men 
in all walks of life, both inside and 
Outside the educational realm. Nu- 
merous research projects have been 
devoted to the problem. Recently the 
North Central Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges has taken 
renewed interest in the articulation of 
secondary school and college, to the 
extent that a Committee on High 
School-College Relations was ap- 
pointed to study the problem. In a 
preliminary report by this committee, 
J. Andrew Holley stated: “The ques- 
tion as to what has happened since 
the Eight-Year Study needs further 
study.’”! 

Almost every conscientious student 
of secondary education has read at 
least the summary volume of the 

1J, Andrew Holley, “Report of the Com: 
mittee on High School-College Relations,” 
North Central Association Quarterly, XXV 
(October, 1950), 229. For the complete report, 
see Maining M. Pattillo, Jr., and Lorence Stout, 


“Co-operation between Secondary Schools and 
Colleges,” North Central Association Quarterly, 
5 


XXV (January, 1951), 313-45. 


* 


Eight-Year Study.? An outgrowth of 
the 1930 spring convention of the 
Progressive Education Association, 
the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the association 
undertook the Eight-Year Study to 
test the hypothesis that satisfactory 
work in the liberal arts college is not 
dependent upon certain prescribed 
subjects in the secondary school. 
Hailed by many educators as the most 
significant study ever conducted in 
the field of high-school-college rela- 
tions, the research project passed an 
anniversary in 1952; the report of the 
study had been published exactly a 
decade earlier. 

No attempt will be made here to 
summarize or elaborate on the find- 
ings. Suffice it to say that the pro- 
foundness of the Eight-Year Study 
should well have been a powerful 
force in molding entrance-requirement 
policy in the last ten years. Is this, 
however, the case? For the present at 
least, a negative answer must be re- 
ported. 

The present study was undertaken 

2 Wilford M. Aikin, The Story of the Eight- 


Year Study. Adventure in American Education, 
Vol. I. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 
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for two purposes: (1) to determine the 
trends in academic entrance require- 
ments of liberal arts colleges since the 
publication of the Eight-Year Study 
and (2) to determine what factors 
have been responsible for these trends, 
particularly the extent to which the 
Eight-Year Study affected the trends. 


THE PROBLEM 


The subject of college-entrance re- 
quirements in general is so broad in 
scope that this project was of necessity 
limited to the “academic” phase. This 
limitation was logical since the pri- 
mary interest here was how entrance 
requirements might affect the second- 
ary school and its curriculum. 

In this light, then, the initial part of 
the problem resolved itself into three 
basic questions: (1) Did a particular 
college have two or more alternate 
plans of admission? (2) What was the 
total number of high-school credits 
required? (3) How many units, if any, 
were required in specific subjects? 
The investigation covered the decade 
1940-50. 

The remainder of the investigation 
involved determining the extent to 
which the implications of the Eight- 
Year Study have been applied by 
liberal arts colleges. The inference was 
not drawn that the Eight-Year Study 
was alone responsible for entrance-re- 
quirement trends. Other possible influ- 
ences, such as the Harvard report, 
the Michigan college agreement, the 
Southern Association study, and stud- 
ies conducted by individual institu- 
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tions have also been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 


a 


PROCEDURES 

For a clearer understanding of the 
nature of the problem, the history and 
trends of college-entrance require- 
ments from early times were obtained 
from previous research in the field. In 
1941 the United States Office of Edu- 
cation published a handbook, edited 
by William W. Hinckley, which listed 
the complete entrance requirements 
of 674 colleges and universities 
throughout the country. From these 
statistics the exact entrance require- 
ments which were the vogue at the 
time of the completion of the Eight- 
Year Study were established. 

Only liberal arts colleges with en- 
rolments of 500-1,500 students were 
considered in the present study. It was 
believed that this restriction would 
limit the study to a relatively homoge- 
neous group of colleges. 

A combination schedule-question- 
naire was used to gather the data. 
From an analysis of college bulletins, 
the entrance requirements as they 
existed in 1950 were ascertained. In 
order to avoid personal errors of in- 
terpretation, the data were plotted on 
a schedule and sent to the directors of 
admission of the various colleges for 
verification and correction. 
ei several questions were 
cee “i executives, the replies 

med the basis of the sec- 
ond phase of the study. The purpose 
ae W. Hinckley, Handbook of College 


E trance Requirements. United States Office of 
“ducation Bulletin 1941, No. 13. 
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of these questions was to ascertain 
what factors were responsible for the 
alterations, if any, in the entrance re- 
quirements to their respective institu- 
tions. The questions asked of the col- 
lege admissions officers were of the 
“free-association” type, for it was felt 
that the data thus gathered would 
probably be more reliable than would 
answers obtained on a “check list.” 
Of course, admissions officers are 
not responsible for setting up the 
policy on college entrance, but, since 
they are most familiar with the re- 
quirements, it was felt that they were 
the officials who could most easily 
supply the information desired. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


On the basis of the statistics gath- 
ered and tabulated from the current 
bulletins of 138 liberal arts colleges 
located in all sections of the country 
and verified by each institution, the 
following conclusions regarding the 
status of formal entrance require- 
ments in 1950 have been reached. 

1. Plans of admission to liberal arts 
colleges continue to follow a more Or 
less definite plan which history has 
handed down and which has been 
adopted with minor variations by a 
majority of the colleges. i 

2. The high-school transcript Te- 
Mains the most popular source of data 
on which college admission is based. 

3. Rank in the high-school gradu- 
ating class is a vital aspect of admis- 
Sions; it is currently requested by 27 
Per cent of the colleges in this sample. 

4. One-fourth of the liberal arts 
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colleges in this sample make no pro- 
vision for admitting graduates of non- 
accredited schools. 

5. Currently, 63 per cent of these 
colleges make no provision for stu- 
dents who have not graduated from 
high school. 

6. Specific subjects are held in high 
esteem by many colleges. English is a 
requirement of 73 per cent of the 
colleges in this sample; mathematics, 
of 62 per cent; foreign language, of 36 
per cent; science, of 35 per cent; and 
social studies, of 46 per cent. 

7. Twenty-one per cent of these 
colleges will admit students with sub- 
ject-matter deficiencies, but such de- 
ficiencies must be removed in college. 

8. A requirement of fifteen units 
represents the most popular prescrip- 
tion of total number of high-school 
units required for admission. 

9. At present, 50 per cent of the 
liberal arts colleges in the sample 
maintain a limit on the number of vo- 
cational units acceptable for admis- 
sion. 

BASIC CHANGES 

Table 1 indicates that in the past 
decade the following basic changes 
have occurred in the field of college- 
entrance requirements. 

1. Of the number of institutions 
tabulated, 7 per cent made no sub- 
ject-matter requirements in 1940 and 
maintain none in 1950. 

2. In the past decade 16 per cent of 
these colleges have completely abol- 
ished specific subject-matter require- 


ments. 
3. An additional 23 per cent have 
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in some manner and to some degree 
lowered specific subject requirements 
in one or more fields. 

4. Eight per cent found it necessary 
to raise entrance standards in the past 
ten years. 

5. New methods of admission were 
adopted by an additional 5 per cent of 
the colleges. 

6. The largest per cent (41) made 


TABLE 1 


BASIC CHANGES IN ACADEMIC ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS MADE BY 138 LIBERAL 


ARTS COLLEGES OVER THE DECADE 
1940-50 
i Num Per 
| ber Cent 
Nature of Change | of | of 
| Col Col- 
| leges | leges 
Maintained no subject-matter re- 
quirements initially.. ....., 10 7 
Subject-matter unit requirements 
abolished. aa ssa isale 22 16 
Lowered requirements in one or 
more subjects............... 32 23 
Raised academic requirements in 
Some Manner.. ..........,. 11 8 
Changes made in admission meth- 
ods..... see is 6 5 
No changes made. . EN 41 
[——;——— 
Total... , ; | 138 | 100 
l 


no alterations whatsoever in entrance 
requirements in the past decade. 

A more detailed comparison of the 
statistics reveals the prominent trends 
over the decade. 

1. There is a general tendency 
toward a more liberal policy and less 
stringent academic requirements. 

2. Qualitative methods of stating 
entrance requirements have resulted 
in a decrease in the per cent of institu- 
tions which currently maintain more 
than one method of admission. 
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3. There have been significant de- 
creases in the per cent of colleges 
which request units in English, math- 
ematics, foreign language, and social 
studies. 


REASONS FOR CHANGES 
IN REQUIREMENTS 

Raising requirements.—From an ex- 
amination of the replies of seventeen 
liberal arts colleges concerning the 
reason for raising entrance standards 
or changing admissions methods in the 
past decade, the following remarks 
seem pertinent. Three colleges stated 
that the reason for raising entrance 
requirements was doubt regarding the 
validity of secondary-school marks, 
resulting in a need for tests on the 
fundamentals. Three of the colleges 
which raised standards did so in an 
effort to decrease their mortality rate. 
Increased enrolments caused four 
colleges to raise standards in the past 
decade. One changed because of a de- 
sire for “a common denominator for a 
guidance program” and one because 
of a desire for additional information. 
Five failed to respond to the question. 

Making no changes.—The most fre- 
quently occurring reason for the 
maintenance of standards was listed 
(by nineteen colleges) as the feeling 
that entrance requirements were quite 
satisfactory and no need was seen for 
change. The fact that over one-third 
(22) of the colleges which did nothing 
in the way of changing entrance re- 
quirements in the past ten years 
either refused or failed to answer the 
question asking the “why” of their ac- 
tions may be significant. 
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There was evidence that the region- 
al accrediting agency holds sway over 
some colleges and the opinions of both 
the state department of education and 
the state university were cited by 
colleges. One institution stated that 
specific subject units were found to be 
necessary for college success. 

Lowering requirements.—Table 2 
gives the reasons cited by sixty-four 
colleges which initially maintained no 
specific subject requirements or which 
had abolished or lowered such require- 
ments. The significant findings are 
summarized below. 

1. Undoubtedly, the most signifi- 
cant conclusion warranted by the find- 
ings of the present study is that the 
“tail is no longer wagging the dog,” or 
at least not so vigorously; for nearly a 
third of the colleges which lowered re- 
quirements were forced to do so be- 
cause the high schools no longer of- 
fered the courses which were his- 
torically requested. 

2. Ranking second in frequency as 
a factor in maintaining no subject re- 
quirements is the fact the colleges 
have found that high-school marks or 
scholastic aptitude or a combination 
of the two are better indicators of 
probable college success than is any 
pattern of high-school studies. 

3. Eleven per cent of the colleges 
are convinced that high schools have 
raised standards and consequently are 
making better candidates available. 

4. Asan explicitly stated reason for 
using no admission units, the implica- 
tions of the Eight-Year Study have a 


rank of 5.5. : 
5. Having the identical rank as the 
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statement about the Light-Year 

Study is the statement that changes 

were the result of recommendations of 
TABLE 2 

REASONS GIVEN By 64 LIBERAL ARTS COL- 

LEGES FOR MAINTAINING NO SUBJECT- 


MATTER REQUIREMENTS OR FOR ABOLISH- 
ING OR LOWERING THEM OVER THE DEC- 


ADE 1940-50* 


Per Cent 
of Col- 
leges 


Reason Stated 


1. High schools no longer offer 

the subjects required... . . 

2. Experience that pattern of 

high-school subjects has 

little effect on college work 

. Raised high-school stand- 

ards make better candi- 
dates available.......... 

4. Desire to allow high schools, 
more freedom............ 

. Implications of the Eight- 
Wear Stud ys o iaia sna a 

6. Recommendation of state 

department or state uni- 
ETSY vise ahs, he key ate 3 Ra 

7. Michigan college agrec- 
Ese ext atiga. a arra DA 


wa 


wn 


IONS, 5 et ws cays ce een 

9, Following general trend of 
other colleges in the region. 

10. Recommendation of ac- 
crediting agency....- cee 

11. Desire to make education a 
continuous process.....-- 

12. General policy has always 
been to make requirements 
less rigid.... . pasarien 

13. No response given.......- 


100.0 


*The 64 colleges tabulated in this table represent 46 per 
cent of the 138 colleges used in the study 


the state department of education and 
the state university. 

6. Seventy-five per cent of the col- 
leges in the state of Michigan which 
returned the questionnaire listed the 
Michigan college agreement as the 
reason for lowering academic entrance 
standards. 
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7. A significant factor in the trend 
toward lowering entrance require- 
ments has been the success of veterans 
of World War II who were admitted 
to college, not on the basis of tradi- 
tional entrance criteria, but primarily 
on their ability as witnessed by their 
performance on the General Educa- 
tional Development Tests. 


CONCLUSION 


The data here presented reveal 
many stumbling blocks which, if re- 
moved or remedied, would advance to 
a more suitable plane the articulation 
of secondary school and college. On 
the basis of the findings regarding 
present admission policies, recent 
trends, and responsible influences, the 
following statements pertinent to the 
secondary school are warranted. Col- 
lege-entrance requirements are appar- 
ently not dominating the high-school 
curriculum to the extent that they 
have been charged with doing. When 
curriculum revision is deemed neces- 
sary, the welfare of the total student 
body should take precedence over col- 
lege demands. Leadership in educa- 
tional reform may well be initiated in 
secondary schools; many colleges have 
in the past adjusted their programs to 
the changing curriculums in the sec- 
ondary school and the colleges will 
probably continue to make such ad- 
justments. Secondary schools may no 
longer hide behind the smoke screen of 
college-entrance demands but should 
be encouraged to provide functional 
education for all youth. 

According to the findings, leader- 
ship originating within the states is 


very effective. Should a need arise for 
changes in educational policy, the co- 
operation of the educational agencies 
in each state should by all means be 
enlisted. 

The success of the thousands of 
veterans of World War II has been a 
significant factor in liberalizing ad- 
mission policies in the past decade. 
All liberal arts colleges should be en- 
couraged to re-examine their philoso- 
phies in light of the achievement of 
these men and women. 

Every effort should be made to 
publicize and re-publicize the findings 
and implications of notable research 
projects, such as the WLight-Year 
Study. The lack of comprehensive in- 
formation regarding the results of the 
Eight-Year Study on the part of ad- 
missions officers of liberal arts colleges 
may well account for the fact that it 
failed to receive explicit mention as a 
force in molding entrance-requirement 
philosophy since its publication. How- 
ever, the statistical data may not tell 
the entire story of the influences of the 
study. There is a strong possibility 
that, unknown to the admissions of- 
ficers, the indirect influences of that 
study have been much stronger than 
the direct ones. It is well within the 
realm of probability that the implica- 
tions of the study furnished the initial 
spark stimulating college administra- 
tors and faculties to do some reflective 
thinking which has subsequently al- 
tered admission policies. At any rate, 
it is hoped that such is the case, lest 
the noble efforts of the many minds 
which contributed to the success ° 
the Eight-Year Study be to little avail- 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 

HE CURRICULUM of the school is 
Tam to be its most important 
feature for service to those in attend- 
ance. This must be no less true of re- 
organized schools than of schools with 
the traditional grouping of grades, and 
it is therefore important to know what 
changes have been wrought in the cur- 
riculum organization, or the program 
of studies, through the reorganization 
here under review. 

Earlier trends —It was not to be 
expected that the curriculum suitable 
for junior high school grades would 
arrive full-blown at the inception of 
the movement, and there was con- 
siderable fumbling and floundering 
during the early stages of reorganiza- 
tion. With only a consciousness of the 
need of reform and without a spelling- 
out of the curriculum implications of 
the new schools’ purposes, 1n many 
situations the curriculum arrange- 

1 Part I of this article, describing “Growth 
and Status of Reorganization” appeared in the 
October, 1953, issue of the School Review. Part II, 
“Purposes of, and Grade-Grouping for, Re- 


organization,” appeared in the November, 1953, 


issue. 


* 


ments of the corresponding grades of 
the traditional organization were tak- 
en over bodily or with only minor 
modifications. This meant that in 
Grades VII and VIII the first cur- 
riculums consisted typically of the 
usual array of elementary-school sub- 
jects, such as reading, grammar, com- 
position, spelling, penmanship, arith- 
metic, geography, American history, 
physiology and hygiene, and the like, 
and that in Grade IX the curriculum 
was made up of the usual subjects for 
the first high-school year, such as 
English, algebra, foreign language, 
and general science. Thus, from Grade 
VIII to Grade IX there was often the 
conventional sudden shift from the 
piecemeal curriculum of many sub- 
jects to the four-unit arrangement 
characteristic of the high school. 
Even during the earlier years, how- 
ever, there was awareness of the need 
of replacing this traditional offering 
by one with vertical integration and 
better adaptation to the needs of 
youth, and instances of efforts at im- 
provement soon multiplied. These ef- 
forts are reflected in the conclusions 
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from investigations made for the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, which analyzed the programs of 
studies in large numbers of junior high 
school situations. We may be sure that 
the changes found in these investiga- 
tions were actually trends because 
they are based on practices in identi- 
cal groups of schools and systems at 
different intervals. The trends as here 
summarized are most of those emerg- 
ing up to about 1930.” 

1. One of the most noticeable 
trends was the gain of nonacademic 
subjects, such as the fine and practical 
arts, commercial subjects, and physi- 
cal education, at the expense of aca- 
demic subjects. This trend involved 
signal enrichment of the offering. The 
one academic field to experience not- 
able gains was that of the social 
studies. 

2. A trend in harmony with exten- 
sion of the offering in the social stud- 
ies was the increased emphasis given 
to what the report of the National 
Survey called “social-integrative ac- 
tivities,” that is, home-room activi- 
ties, clubs, group-guidance activities, 
and the activities of the assembly or 
auditorium. These were found to be 
increasingly scheduled as parts of the 
regular school day and were given 
larger allotments of time. They will be 
touched on again in referring to the 
extra-curriculum. 

3. Largest increments in the re- 
quired portions of the curriculum went 


2Leonard V. Koos, ‘Trends in Secondary- 
School Programs of Studies,” School Review, 
XLI (September, 1933), 497 -507. 
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to the social studies, physical educa- 
tion, and the social-integrative ac- 
tivities. 

4. Considerable progress was being 
made toward a vertically integrated 
program, that is, a program that 
showed no sudden shift from Grade 
VIII to Grade LX. 

5. One of the most pronounced 
trends in junior high school programs 
up to 1930 was the displacement of 
specialized by more general courses. 
In English this displacement was re- 
flected in the rapid disappearance of 
courses with such names as “gram- 
mar,’ “composition,” “reading,” 
“spelling,” and “penmanship” and 
the appearance in their place of 
courses reported simply as “English” 
or, at most, of courses in the two main 
phases, language and literature. In 
the social studies the displacement 
was shown in the dropping-out of 
many courses designated “geogra- 
phy,” “United States history,” and 
“community civics” and the use sim- 
ply of the term “social studies.” The 
substitution of the term must have 
meant, to be sure, widely varying de- 
grees of fusion of the older courses 
represented. In mathematics, courses 
in arithmetic in Grades VII and VIII 
and algebra in Grade IX were giving 
place to “general mathematics” in all 
three grades. Having much in common 
with the movement toward general 
courses in the more academic fields 
was the trend toward development of 
courses of more general and composite 
makeup in home economics, industrial 
arts, commerce, and the fine arts. 
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These and other trends warrant the 
conclusion which was generalized from 
the inquiries: that the junior high 
school was serving as a vehicle of cur- 
riculum innovation. 

More recent trends.—The most sig- 
nificant curriculum trend in reorgan- 
ized schools since 1930 may be de- 
rived not so much from the study of 
the junior high school itself as from a 
study of the incidence of one promi- 
nent salient of recent curriculum re- 
form, namely, the core curriculum. It 
may be pointed out in advance of sum- 
marizing the evidence that, in essence, 
the changes embodied in the core cur- 
riculum are virtually a continuation 
and extension, that is, an enhance- 
ment, of the trends toward vertical 
and horizontal integration that were 
already on the way by 1930 in junior 
high schools. 

For certain primary facts cone 
ing the core curriculum we are in- 
debted to a bulletin on the subject 
from the Office of Education.’ The 
Foreword to the report expresses the 
belief that the Bulletin “represents the 
first specific attempt to provide a 
systematic picture of the status of the 
core curriculum in the country.”* In 
reporting the ty hools found to 
have a core program, this bulletin 
states frankly that it täs still confined 
largely to the junior high school grades 
and therefore is more often found in 


ern- 


pes of scl 


re Curriculum in Public 
y into Practices, 1949. 
ucation Bulletin 1950, 


3 Grace S. Wright, Co 


High Schools: An Inguir. 
United States Office of Ed 


No. 5. 
4 Ibid., p- ÍY- 


junior and undivided high schools 
than in regular and senior high 
schools.” This interpretation is fully 
borne out by the tabulation of grades 
in which the core courses are offered. 
In a total of 545 schools represented, 
380 core programs, or almost 70 per 
cent, were reported in Grade VII 
(108), Grade VIII (27), Grades VII- 
VIII (126), Grades VII-IX (107), and 
Grades VII-X (12). The three most 
frequent subject combinations, in a 
total of 1,119, were English and social 
studies (813); English, social studies, 
and science (75); and English, social 
studies, and mathematics (46). Many 
other combinations appeared less fre- 
quently.’ Touching on the extent of 
horizontal integration, the bulletin 
states: 

It is probably safe to say that the schools 
represented run the gamut from a core in 
which there is a minimum of correlation of 
traditional subject matter, to that which 
disregards conventional subject-matter lines 
and is developed around centers of interest 
selected by pupils and teacher planning 


together.” 


Time allotment to the cores was 
most often ten (five double) periods 
per week (67.8 per cent), and in more 
than 90 per cent of the schools it was 
from ten to fifteen periods, inclusive. 

No report is extant concerning the 
prevalence of the core curriculum in 
the upper grades of eight-year elemen- 
tary schools. The practice is known to 
be followed to some extent in them. 
To the degree that this is so, credit 
should be reflected on junior high 


5Tbid, p. 6.  °Thid., p- 13. 7Thid., p. 4. 
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school reorganization, since the move- 
ment for horizontal integration of 
the curriculum was initiated there. 

To illustrate what may approxi- 
mate the maximal extent of develop- 
ment of the core program, quotation 
is made here from a letter received by 
the present writer in March, 1951, 
from the principal of a midwestern 
junior high school. The letter also re- 
ports the several steps taken toward 
such a far-reaching realignment of the 
curriculum. It is well to remember 
that only a few schools have carried 
the core curriculum so far as the letter 
reports. 


“In 1936 our school began the develop- 
ment of a core curriculum. This core was 
built around the English and social-studies 
areas. Since 1945 there have been no sepa- 
rate English or social-studies classes in our 
school. The time element for the core pro- 
gram was usually two standard periods, 
although in some cases it was three or four 
periods. 

In the spring of 1948 our faculty decided 
to work toward extensive reorganization of 
our entire program around “general-educa- 
tion” lines. In the paragraphs following there 
is a brief description of the revision of each 
grade level. 

The seventh-grade reorganization was put 
into effect in the fall of 1949. At the present 
time there is a time block of five periods 
[per day] for genera] learnings and one period 
for special subjects of music and art. The 
genera]-learning block is planned and carried 
out by one teacher for one group of chil- 
dren. Teachers plan together some of the 
work that is done in the general learnings, 
but most of it is a teacher-pupil planning 

in the group concerned. The time schedule 
in the seventh-grade program is quite flexible 
so as to permit exchange of groups for special 
projects. 
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Our eighth-grade program was begun this 
school year and is centered around three 
interest groups, which are general educa- 
tion, home living-science, and mathematics. 
Eighth-grade teachers have made extensive 
inventories of adolescent needs as revealed 
in our own groups of children, Our eighth- 
grade program is still in the process of 
formation, and we are not sure just yet 
what modifications will be made next year, 

We are busy at the present in the re- 
organization of our ninth grade for next 
year. It looks now that we will eliminate 
all electives as such and try to take care of 
special needs and interests in a manner 
somewhat like that of the seventh grade. 
Two subject areas, mathematics and science, 
will be retained as separate assignments 
next year.... 


A substantial minority of the pro- 
grams of studies submitted in response 
to this writer’s request to heads of 
junior high schools reflected varying 
degrees of the core-curriculum pat- 
tern. The majority submitted pro- 
grams not appearing to reflect this 
pattern. In general, this majority 
may be divided into two main groups, 
with wide variation within each group. 
One of these groups administers a pro- 
gram made up chiefly of courses given 
the general designations “English,” 
“social studies,” “mathematics,” and 
the like, which were reported above as 
emerging rapidly in programs up to 
1930 and as representing a first long 
step toward horizontal curriculum in- 
tegration. The other group still ad- 
heres largely in Grades VII and VIII 
to the piecemeal curriculum tradi- 
tionally predominant and in Grade LX 
still reflects the offering in the cor- 
responding grade of the four-year high 
school. 
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Illustrative of the first group just 
mentioned is the curriculum organiza- 
tion of junior high schools in a system 
in the Far West in which five periods 
per week in English and in health and 
physical education are prescribed for 
all pupils through all three grades; 
in social studies and mathematics 
through Grades VII and VIII ; in 
home economics (for girls) and in- 
dustrial arts (for boys) in Grade VII; 
and in “Activities,” “Guidance,” and 
“Home Room” in all three grades. 
Elective portions of the offering in- 
clude two periods of science, art, or 
music in Grade VII; five periods of 
science, art, music, home economics, 
industrial arts, or general language in 
Grade VIII; and five periods of social 
studies, mathematics, science, art, 
music, home economics, industrial 
arts, “junior business practice,” gen- 
eral language, or foreign language 
(French, Spanish, or Latin) in Grade 
IX. Because programs of the other 
group represent the first stage in the 
development of the junior high school 
curriculum, they hardly require more 
illustration than has been provided 
near the opening of this section on 
Curriculum organization. 

Variable portions of the curriculum. 
—One further noticeable trend in the 
organization of the program of studies 
in junior high school grades in re- 
Organized schools should be men- 
tioned: a partial trend away from elec- 
tive subjects in Grades VII and VIII. 
The trend was disclosed for the group 
of schools represented in the National 
Survey of Secondary Education and 


was found to be more marked in the 
lower of these two grades than in 
Grade VIII.’ Inspection of the large 
number of programs of studies sub- 
mitted recently on request by the 
writer and other contacts with schools 
support the belief that this trend has 
continued since 1930. However, at the 
same time that opportunity for elec- 
tion of subjects by pupils in Grade VII 
is now infrequent, some leeway for 
choice of subjects persists in Grade 
VIII in most schools. The leeway is 
typically greater in Grade IX than in 
Grade VIII. 

To some persons this shrinkage in 
variable portions of the program may 
seem unfortunate in that it tends to 
reduce the opportunities for explora- 
tion implied by the purposes of re- 
organization. These persons may re- 
gret also, on other grounds, any trend 
toward a fully prescribed curriculum 
for the early adolescent. It may be 
said in extenuation that the trend has 
been in substantial part offset by the 
trend toward general, or composite, 
courses which usually afford oppor- 
tunity for selection by pupils of ac- 
tivities within the courses and also by 
the practice of pupil-teacher co-opera- 
tion in planning the courses. 


RETREAT FROM DEPARTMEN- 
TALIZATION 


Departmentalization of teaching 
assignments was, during the early 
8 A. K. Loomis and Edwin S. Lide, The Pro- 
gram of Studies, p. 17. National Survey of 


Secondary Education, Monograph No. 19. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin 1932, 


No. 17. 
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stages of the reorganization move- 
ment, one of the most highly regarded 
features of the junior high school. It is 
a practice borrowed from high-school 
and college levels and was in some 
schools almost the only feature of re- 
organization. An illustration of the 
extent to which departmentalization 
was sometimes carried is provided in a 
study by Steinmetz of teaching assign- 
ments in the junior high schools in 
Chicago (all of them discontinued in 
1933). Her figures show that 76.3 per 
cent—more than three-fourths—of the 
teachers in those schools taught only a 
single subject.° 
However, doubts were sometimes 
expressed, even during the earlier pe- 
riod, concerning the advisability of 
complete departmentalization, espe- 
cially at the lower end of the junior 
high school. Inglis as long ago as 1918 
emphasized the desirability of gradual 
transition toward departmentalization 
in order to facilitate adjustment of the 
pupil.!° Briggs, identified in the first 
article of this series as one of the early 
leaders in the movement, stated that 
“any bad effects of sudden departmen- 
talization at the beginning of the ninth 
grade are likely to be worse if intro- 
duced two years earlier” and that “a 
sudden change to full departmental 
teaching at the beginning of the sev- 
enth grade would be a violation of the 


9 Kathryn Steinmetz, ‘Departmentalization 
in the Junior High Schools of Chicago,” School 
Review, XL (December, 1932), 760-71. 


10 Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary 
Education, p. 279. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1918. 
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principle of articulation.”™! The pres- 
ent writer also early called attention 
to “the better wisdom” of moving 
“gradually from the one-teacher regi- 
men of the preceding grades, inuring 
the pupil by degrees to the responsi- 
bilities and exigencies” involved.” 

The trends toward the core cur- 
riculum and block-scheduling which 
have been reviewed embody a marked 
trend away from complete departmen- 
talization at the junior high school 
level. A study of core programs in the 
junior high schools of Washington, 
where such programs have been en- 
couraged at the state level, is here 
drawn on to signalize the trend, and 
the association of the core plan with 
retreat from extreme departmentali- 
zation, and to identify some of the 
problems involved. On account of the 
encouragement at the state level, the 
extent of the development may be as- 
sumed to be further along than is 
typical for the country at large. 

The author of the study, Burnett," 
concludes that “the majority of junior 
high school administrators in the state 
of Washington are actively promoting 
a change from separate-subject de- 
partmentalization to core units covet 
ing large blocks of time.” Of fifty-fout 
responses to inquiries received, forty- 
Six indicate a trend toward a core pt 

" Thomas H. Briggs, The Junior High School, 
P- 110. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920- 


“Leonard V. Koos, The Junior High Schools 


ee New York: Harcourt, Brace & How® 


s Lewie W. Burnett, “Core Programs i 
Washington State Junior High Schoo® 
School Review, LIX (February, 1951), 97-100. 
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gram, and the remaining eight schools 
are equally divided between those re- 
porting a trend away from it and those 
“moving in neither direction.” Thirty- 
eight of the schools had a definite 
block of time scheduled for Grade VII, 
thirty-one for Grade VIII, and thir- 
teen for Grade IX. Burnett reports a 
“current tendency” in most of the 
schools to include three periods, or a 
half-day, in the block, for Grade VII, 
two periods for Grade VII, and 
“straight departmentalization” for 
Grade IX, although several principals 
expressed the intention of making the 
half-day core characteristic of all three 
grades as rapidly as is feasible. 

Burnett also reports the principals 
as “cautiously” referring to their pro- 
grams as “block time” rather than 
core programs. Tew of the schools 
moving into a core-centered program 
had gone far enough to list such areas 
as “social living” in place of the con- 
ventional subjects. It is Burnett's ob- 
servation that, to encourage teacher 
experimentation, some schools have 
permitted teachers to select their own 
subject areas as the starting point for 
this block of time and that, while the 
combination of social studies and lan- 
guage arts is the most typical, and 
science and health are often added in 
the half-day block, any combination 
is to be expected in schools in which 
the teachers decide on the combina- 
tions, 

Among the reaso 
cipals for favoring t 
as reported by Burnett, are 
Provides better opportunities 


ns given by prin- 
he core program, 
that (1) it 
for unit- 
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teaching and problem-solving experi- 
ences; (2) it promotes better home- 
room guidance services; (3) it de- 
creases the shuttling-around of stu- 
dents and thus results in greater se- 
curity for the students; and (4) it in- 
sures giving attention to individual 
student problems, rather than cover- 
ing just subject-matter material. Al- 
though presented on behalf of the core 
curriculum, which is accompanied by 
block-time arrangements, it is plau- 
sible to expect that these advantages 
accrue to a degree from block-time 
arrangements alone. These same prin- 
cipals assert: 

The three great needs of junior high school 
teachers are an understanding of adoles- 
cents and the ability to work with them, the 
techniques of guidance and home-room 
leadership, and a balanced background of 
general education, with the ability to teach 
in several subject fields. 


Of significance for this partial re- 
treat from departmentalization is a 
similar trend in elementary schools of 
city school systems as reported by the 
Research Division of the National Ed- 
ucation Association. This agency re- 
ports that, while in 1948 departmen- 
talization was in use in one or more 
elementary schools in “a bare ma- 
jority” (51 per cent) of the city sys- 
tems represented, it was “on the way 
in” in 12 per cent of this majority and 
“on the way out” in 35 per cent." 

14 Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 
1948, p. 16. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XXVII, No. 1. 
Washington: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1949. 
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OTHER FEATURES OF 
REORGANIZATION 


The trends in three additional fea- 
tures only, among a number of others 
typically regarded as desirable in, or 
essential to, junior high school re- 
organization, are briefly reviewed 
here. These are in the program of 
extra-class activities, the guidance 
program, and the program for individ- 
ual differences. Examination both of 
recent published literature and of the 
documents descriptive of practices 
submitted to the writer on request by 
administrators reaffirm the conviction 
that these three programs have been 
expanded and improved throughout 
the history of the reorganization 
movement. 

Exira-class program.—Of these three 
features, the extra-class program was 
first to become prominent. As already 
reported above, according to the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, in which the program was re- 
cin w as “social-integrative ac- 
writer’s hard a ” ace ies 
contacts with junio Wak ea 
tke aoaodala ig schools that 
rapidly than did the a et EN 
ulation over the e vin a 
that there was Ni Wii 
part of teachers to oe _ 
extra-curriculum Hun toca bs a 

: ange in the 
curriculum and that the extra-cur- 
riculum had the encouragement of the 
social impulses of adolescence, As 
early as 1933, an investigator of club 


activities in about two hundred junior 
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-high schools was able to refer to them 


as “fully matured and well-organized 
educational enterprises” and to con- 
clude that there was “every evidence 
that clubs have become an integral 
part of the educational program of the 
junior high school.”!5 

The typical program includes a 
wide variety of departmental, publica- 
tion, school-service, and other clubs; 
organizations like the Boy and Girl 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls; organiza- 
tions for pupil-participation, like the 
student council; assembly programs; 
and, in certain aspects of its activities, 
the home room. To afford a picture in 
brief of the present development, two 
other unmistakable trends in the ex- 
tra-class program should be men- 
tioned: one is the increased tie-up 
with the curriculum by regular sched- 
uling and other practices that make it 
difficult or impossible to distinguish 
extra-class and class activities, and the 
other is the operation of the whole pro- 
gram so as to achieve the maximum 
pupil participation in school control 
and in experience in the processes of 
democracy. 

Guidance program—The program 
of guidance is a feature of junior high 
school reorganization stemming di- 
rectly from one of the institution’s 
prominent and inherent purposes: Al- 
though there were beginnings in many 
of the earliest junior units, this feature 
lagged in its development behind thé 
extra-class program, probably becausé 


* William T, Gruhn, “The Administration d 
Club Activities in the Junior High School 


Elementary School Journal, XXXV (Octobe 
1934), 114. 
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of confusion over the concept of guid- 
ance and because of lack of under- 
standing of what makes up a suitable 
guidance program. Recent years have 
seen a marked enlargement in the per- 
sonnel for guidance by provision of 
deans of boys and of girls, counselors, 
home-room sponsors, and visiting 
teachers. Activities in guidance have 
also increased, including the keeping 
of cumulative records on which are 
entered a wide array of information 
concerning pupils (from tests of intel- 
ligence, achievement, and personality, 
as well as data on parental back- 
ground, extra-class participation, and 
the like), keeping of anecdotal records, 
exploratory experiences in class and 
extra-class activities, group guidance 
in the home room or elsewhere, indi- 
vidual counseling, and case studies. 
The general development of the 
guidance program has been accom- 
panied by two special trends deserving 
of note, one of these relating to voca- 
tional guidance and the other to the 
home room and the “social-living”’ 
core as avenues of guidance. The early 
emphasis on guidance concerning oc- 
cupations has eased off in considerable 
degree in junior high school grades, 
owing largely to the longer periods of 
school attendance which per mit post- 
ponement of emphasis on the selection 
of one’s lifework to the senior high 
school and even to the early collegiate 
level. Many junior high schools, how- 
ever, have quite properly retained 
some study of occupations in pre- 
liminary aspects for its value in social 


understanding. 
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The home room has grown in sig- 
nificance for guidance, especially in 
schools with block-time arrangements. 
Often the block-time teacher serves 
also as home-room adviser and during 
the time devoted to home-room ac- 
tivities considers with pupils, on a 
group-guidance basis, matters like vo- 
cational opportunities, planning indi- 
vidual educational programs, safety 
and accident prevention, manners, 
and development of character. The 
longer time with the same group of 
pupils provided by the block-time ar- 
rangement, in some schools increased 
by continuing the teacher with the 
same home-room group through twe 
or even three years, affords also a 
natural setting for individual guid- 
ance. Schools that substitute the so- 
cial-living core for mere block-time ar- 
rangements—and these are now on 
the increase—tend to relinquish the 
home room, although they enhance, 
rather than reduce, the guidance serv- 
ice through this core. 

Program for differentiation.—The 
program of provisions for individual 
differences among pupils is like the 
guidance program in that it stems di- 
rectly from one of the junior high 
school’s prominent purposes: in this 
instance, of course, the recognition of 
individual differences. The two pur- 
poses of guidance and of recognition of 
individual differences are also in many 
respects complementary, and their 
achievement is sometimes furthered 
by similar provisions. 

Among the time-honored provisions 
for individual differences is the coach- 
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ing of slow pupils. Among the more re- 
cent provisions, found often in both re- 
organized and unreorganized schools, 
are procedures characterized by the 
unit assignment and by individualized 
instruction, which to some extent re- 
duce the need for special coaching. 
More distinctive of junior high 
school reorganization, especially in 
Grades VII and VIII, is promotion by 
subject. Further provisions are “op- 
portunity,” “remedial,” or “adjust- 
ment” rooms. Recent evidence” finds 
the controversial practice of ability 
grouping being followed in a majority 
of city school systems with about the 
same proportion of responses report- 
ing it “on the way in” as “on the way 
out.” This evidence is, however, re- 
ported irrespective of grade or of type 
of organization. It is likely that, be- 
cause of the greater concentration of 
pupils in junior high schools than in 
upper grades of eight-year elementary 
schools, ability grouping would now be 
found in more junior high schools. One 
recent trend—the increase of schools 
operating a social-living core—may be 
reducing the proportion of junior high 
schools with ability grouping, as some 
advocates of the core regard ability 
grouping as contravening its demo- 
cratic spirit and function. One can 
hardly question that the social-living 
core tends to compensate for losses in 
individualization through surrender of 
ability grouping. On the whole, one 
16 Tyends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 
1948, p. 17, Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Associatior, Vol. XXVII, No. 1. 


Washington: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1949. 
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cannot doubt, from the canvass of the 
literature, from documents supplied 
by the schools, and from visits to the 
schools, that the program for individ- 
ual differences is still being enlarged 
and refined. 


PROSPECTS OF FURTHER 
REORGANIZATION 

A continuously dynamic movement. 
—During the approximate half-cen- 
tury since its inception in early proto- 
types, the movement for junior high 
school reorganization has advanced at 
a remarkable rate. As already re- 
ported, the only periods during the 
last three decades in which the move- 
ment experienced appreciable slow- 
downs were the years of the great de- 
pression and of the clamping-down of 
priorities for building materials before 
and during World War II. More re- 
cent years have witnessed a re-acceler- 
ation which has brought reorganized 
schools to a stage of predominance 
over unreorganized schools both in per 
cent of schools and in per cent of pu- 
pils enrolled in high-school grades. 

It was to be expected that over so 
long a period the purposes entertained 
for reorganized schools would be modi- 
fied by social and economic trends. 
Certain “functions” put forward dur- 
ing earlier years, like retention of pu- 
pils in school and provision of oppor- 
tunities for vocational education, have 
been displaced by the trends that have 
kept children in school and have ad- 
vanced the age at which workers are 
given employment. The essential pur- 
Poses of reorganization have, however", 
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persisted. At the center of these is 
recognition of the needs of youth dur- 
ing early adolescence. In the main, 
other purposes, among the more prom- 
inent being exploration and guidance 
and the recognition of individual dif- 
ferences, are intimately associated 
through being corollaries of this cen- 
tral purpose. These purposes are pe- 
culiar to the reorganized school to the 
degree that distinctiveness is deter- 
mined by the pupils’ age level, and it 
is now admitted that they are appro- 
priate for other age levels and for the 
same level in schools traditionally or- 
ganized insofar as it is possible to 
achieve them there: a spread of these 
purposes to other levels and other 
schools has been a major beneficial in- 
fluence of the reorganization move- 
ment. 

The patterns of grade-grouping that 
have made greatest gains are those 
that place Grades VII-XII together, 
either on a 3-3 or an undivided basis. 
Next in frequency come separate 
junior and senior high schools. Com- 
parative appraisals give some prece- 
dence to the grouping in which the six 
grades are associated (3-3) or inte- 
grated, although in systems requiring 
more units for housing pupils in 
Grades VII-IX than for pupils in 
Grades X-XII, the question of prefer- 
ence is to some extent an academic 


one. 5 
Two other patterns have been ad- 
d during the last 


vocated and practice ; 
two or three decades. One is the 7-5 
plan, occasionally proposed and estab- 
lished in a small number of systems. 
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The other is the 64~4 plan now in 
operation in a number of school sys- 
tems which have been extended up- 
ward to include junior-college years. 
This pattern has the support of find- 
ings of objective inquiry comparing it 
with other reorganizational patterns. 
If we accept the preponderant prefer- 
ence of superintendents as indicative, 
this pattern will come into increasing 
prominence in practice as school sys- 
tems are extended upward to include 
Grades XII-XIV.” 

The junior high school curriculum 
has experienced two main trends, the 
second succeeding and representing a 
natural extension of the other. First, 
the piecemeal curriculum inherited 
from upper grades of the eight-year 
elementary school was being replaced 
up to 1930 in many schools by general 
courses. This has been followed in 
numerous schools by the core cur- 
riculum, accompanied by block-time 
arrangements. The second trend is 
recognizable as a further step toward 
curriculum integration. At this writ- 
ing, study of any large number of jun- 
ior high schools will find three types 
of curriculum organization—the tradi- 
tional piecemeal, the general-course, 
and the core-curriculum plans—al- 
though there is wide variation within 
each type. 

Curriculum reorganization has been 
accompanied by a retreat from de- 
partmentalization—a_ retreat which 
has been encouraged by block-time 


17 Sebastian V. Martorana, “Superintendents 
View Plans of Grade Organization,” School 
Review, LVIII (May, 1950), 269-76. 
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arrangements and the core curricu- 
lum. 


The extra-class program saw early 
development in junior high schools 
and has continued to thrive. The pro- 
gram of guidance and provisions for 
individual differences in junior high 
schools, reciprocal to each other and 
backed as they are by acknowledged 
purposes geared to the nature and 
needs of the early adolescent, after 
having lagged somewhat behind de- 
velopment of extra-class activities, are 
now flourishing. These programs are 
made up of many elements, one of 
which, the home room, they have in 
‘common. The home room, an almost 
universal element in junior high 
school grades, has improved in service 
through advent of block-time arrange- 
ments and is displaced only where the 
social-living core, which absorbs the 
functions of the home room, is in 
operation. 

All told, the changes wrought by re- 
organization, in both the external pat- 
tern and the internal arrangements of 
the schools, mark it as a dynamic 
movement of great significance, de- 
serving of identification by Allen as a 

part of The Big Change, if only the 
author of that illuminating survey of 
social and economic trends of the first 
half of the twentieth century had in- 
cluded a more comprehensive review 
of educational changes of the period. 

Obstacles to further reorganization — 
In the face of a movement so dynamic, 


18 Frederick Lewis Allen, The Big Change: 
America Transforms Itself, 1900-1950. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1952, 
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speculation turns on the influences 
that may have in the past prevented 
it, and may still be preventing it, from 
making even more rapid strides to- 
ward universality. What are the ob- 
stacles? Some will here be identified 
and briefly considered. 

Without doubt, a major obstruction 
in some states is the district organiza- 
tion. This is notably true in California 
and Illinois, two of our most populous 
states. The prevailing district main- 
taining high schools in California is 
the union high-school district which is 
autonomous with respect to districts 
maintaining elementary schools. Jun- 
ior high school reorganization is prac- 
tically universal in urban centers with 
unitary districts in California, but it 
has made relatively little progress in 
union high-school districts, notwith- 
standing a statute providing a pro- 
cedure by which high schools may 
take over Grades VII and VILL. 

Again, in Illinois (outside Chicago), 
unitary districts in many urban cen- 
ters long ago effected junior high 
school reorganization, while much less 
Progress in this direction has been 
made in township and community 
high-school districts by which most 
high schools are maintained. A small 
Proportion of the stronger elementary- 
school districts within township high- 
school districts have gone as far as 
they can toward thoroughgoing re- 
organization by establishing junior 
high schools including Grades VII and 
VII only. In such states the exist- 
Ing district organization becomes in- 
trenched and next to impossible to 
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dislodge and replace by the unitary 
district permitting and encouraging 
reorganization. 

Another serious obstacle to junior 
high school reorganization must be the 
expectation that junior high school 
education will prove more costly than 
education in corresponding grades of 
the conventional organization. Per- 
sons responsible for the leadership 
that would extend reorganization may 
be fearful of promoting a plan calling 
for greater outlays. The best inquiry 
into junior high school costs, one by 
Gooch,!? well-nigh a classic in its field, 
disclosed that per pupil costs in junior 
high schools did not run appreciably 
higher than in corresponding grades of 
systems with the 8-4 organization. 
This was because the reorganized 
schools had often not incorporated 
more of the features of the “standard 
junior high school” than had the tradi- 
tional systems. To this expectation of 
greater costs for new features and fa- 
cilities should be added the certainty 
that reorganization will require new 
housing, calling for capital outlays and 
bond issues in what may seem Tike 
spectacular amounts. Many adminis- 
trators otherwise favorable to reor- 
ganization are hesitant, in view of the 
additional costs, to undertake to lead 


we it- 
their communities toward apid 
A z p 
ment to it, especially at & time 
cost burdens are mounting even W? 
out improvement of school services. 
19 Wilbur I. Gooch, Junior High School ia 
Teachers College Contributions to = ‘ 
No. 604, New York: Teachers College, Colur 


bia University, 1934. 


Other obstacles are sometimes cited 
by persons responsible for leadership 
for improvement in our school sys- 
tems, among them the unsuitability of 
location and capacity of present school 
buildings, the inflexibility of the exist- 
ing community and school system, 
and the like. These obstacles, and even 
those previously mentioned—district 
organization and greater costs—may 
in a sense be explained by ignorance 
of the advantages of reorganization 
and/or complacency arising either from 
ignorance or from a rationalized belief 
that the disadvantages are somehow 
being compensated for in traditionally 
organized schools. » 

An instance of impediment to re- 
organization which is certainly not to 
be explained by ignorance, and at its 
worst might be near-complacency, is 
afforded in a recent conversation 
about the subject with the administra- 
tive head of the school system in one 
of the few larger cities of the country 
not now committed to junior high 
school reorganization. The population 
of the city is not far from a half-mil- 
lion. The system is organized on the 
8—4 plan, although a survey by an out- 
side agency years ago recommended 
junior high school reorganization. The 
superintendent, before coming to this 
system, had a record favorable to re- 
organization, both through discerning 
writing and constructive leadership in 
the actual school situation. During the 
conversation he asserted that his sys- 
tem would not have junior high 


schools “in the foreseeable future.” 
Reasons given were the pressing need 
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for accommodations for more pupils in 
the four-year high schools and the be- 
lief he now holds, in common with ad- 
ministrative heads in some other un- 
reorganized systems, that the disad- 
vantages to youth are substantially 
compensated for by certain improve- 
ments in upper grades of eight-year 
elementary schools. Without doubt, 
some of the features and facilities ac- 
companying reorganization are ap- 
plicable to schools in the conventional 
pattern, but most of them either are 
out of reach for elementary schools of 
limited enrolments or would be pro- 
vided at inordinate cost. 

However, even if it proved feasible 
to instal all features of reorganization 
in eight-year elementary schools, it 
would still be urgent to dissociate jun- 
ior youth from the younger elemen- 
tary-school children. One of the preva- 
lent pathetic spectacles in 84 systems 
is the incongruity of the compulsory 
continuous association of overgrown 
youth with younger children long after 
the former have outgrown the elemen- 


tary-school facilities and regimen. 
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This incongruity is analogous to the 
attire these youth must sometimes 
continue to wear long after it has been 
outgrown. 

During the first quarter of the cen- 
tury and for some years beyond, jun- 
ior high school reorganization was be- 
ing encouraged as a movement some- 
what resembling a crusade. The rapid 
growth was partly interrupted by the 
great depression and by a world war, 
both of which had their retarding in- 
fluence on many other social move- 
ments, educational and noneducation- 
al. Review of more recent trends finds 
the movement still dynamic but de- 
serving of some revival of the crusad- 
ing spirit of the earlier period. Height- 
ened encouragement could well be 
given, not only to committing addi- 
tional systems to redistricting and re- 
housing for desirable grade-grouping 
for reorganization, but also to effect- 
ing improvements in systems already 
reorganized through more extensive 
introduction and development of the 


features characteristic of the junior 
high school. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN HIGH-SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE PARTICIPATION IN EXTRA- 
CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


CAROLYN S. AUBLE ann DONAVON AUBLE 


Indiana University 


Pigs with the development of the 
“holism” concept in student per- 
sonnel work, the view that students’ 
extra-curriculum activities are a vital 
part of their total educative experi- 
ence has become well accepted. Al- 
though some research has been con- 
ducted in restricted areas of the ac- 
tivity field, the developmental aspect 
of group activities has received little 
attention. This study was designed to 
yield some objective data pertaining 
to the continuity of participation in 
extra-curriculum activities as students 
progress. Specifically, the purpose of 
this investigation was to determine 
the relation between the extra-cur- 
riculum activities engaged in by cer- 
tain urban high-school graduates 
while in high school and the subse- 
quent participation of these students 


in college activities. 


PROCEDURE 


was restricted to the 


The stud 
aha: dianapolis 


graduates of the seven In i 
public high schools who entered Indi- 


ana University in September, 1945, 
and in September, 1946. A random 
sample, stratified by year and by high 


* 


school and including 350 students, was 
selected. After eliminating all transfer 
students and those who were enrolled 
at Indiana University for only two 
semesters or less, a group of 145 stu- 
dents remained for further investiga- 
tion. Information was collected from 
records at the high-school offices, from 
the cumulative-record file of the dean 
of students’ office at Indiana Univer- 
sity, and from high-school and college 
yearbooks. 

In order to evaluate the relative im- 
portance of participation in various 
activities, a generalized ten-point 
scale was established. The bases of 
this scale were the merit-point systems 
set up by the Association of Women 
Students’ Board of Standards and the 
Men’s Activities Limitations Board 
to administer the activities-limitation 
system in effect at Indiana University. 
In general, activities were categorized 
on the basis of the time, energy, and 
skill which the activity required of the 
student. Because officers in clubs and 
organizations are usually required to 
devote more time to the activity than 
are general members, officers were 
considered as more active participants 
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and given credit in accordance with 
their office. 

A significant feature of the extra- 
curriculum program at Indiana Uni- 
versity is its limiting aspect, wherein 


TABLE 1 


EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITY 
POINTS OF 145 STUDENTS EN- 
TERING INDIANA UNIVER- 
SITY FROM INDIANAPOLIS 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN SEPTEM- 
BER, 1945, AND IN SEP- 
TEMBER, 1946 


NUMBER oF 
STUDENTS 
ACTIVITY ace 
Points 
High Col 
School | lege 
36 58 
22 33 
23 17 
18 8 
13 6 
4 | 4 
4 3 
8 1 
2 4 
2 1 
3 4 
1 1 © 
3 0 
2 1 
0 1 
0 1 
1 1 
0 1 
Total....... 145 | 145 
Mean: | 
MCR 25 ex 9.0 4.8 
Women 11.6) 9.9 
1 


the extent of participation by a single 
student has an upper bound. This sys- 
tem is operated on the belief that no 
one person should accept too many 
offices so that (1) an individual stu- 
dent cannot monopolize offices and 
prohibit other students from having 
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leadership experience and (2) the indi- 
vidual student will not be tempted to 
take on more positions than he can 
handle successfully. 

The activity-point scores of each 
student were computed for both col- 
lege and high-school participation. 
These scores were then adjusted to 
equalize the temporal opportunity for 
earning activity points. 


FINDINGS 


Examination of the adjusted extra- 
curriculum activity points of the 145 
students revealed several interesting 
facts. Table 1 shows the distribution 
of these measures. 

The extreme range of activity 
scores in both high school and college 
was one of the most significant facts 
noted. The high-school indices ranged 
from 0 to 48, while the college indices 
ranged from 0 to 51. 

A second fact implicit in Table 1 
was that fewer college students were 
moderately or extremely active than 
were high-school students. More col- 
lege than high-school students par- 
ticipated in few or in no activities. 

The shape of the frequency poly- 
gons obtained by plotting the meas- 
ures of Table 1 was also significant. 
Instead of being normal distributions, 
as might have been expected, they 
were definitely J-shaped. The effect 
of the activities-limitation system at 
Indiana University could not be ac- 
curately determined by this study- 
However, this system apparently Þa 
little or no effect on the extent of pat 
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ticipation of students as both the high- 
school distribution. (an unrestricted 
system) and the college distribution 
(under the limitations system) had the 
same general shape. 

The relation between the high- 
school activity index and the college 
index was measured by computing chi 
square. The computed value of chi 
square, 34.87 with 9 degrees of free- 
dom, was found to exceed the 1 per 
cent critical value of 21.67. It was thus 
demonstrated with a high degree of 
confidence that participation in high- 
school activities is associated with 
participation in college activities. 

The means of the total high-school 
points and the total college points re- 
ported in Table 1 would indicate, at 
first glance, that women were consid- 
erably more active than men both in 
high school and in college. 1t is impor- 
tant to note that men’s activity points 
were originally awarded on a scale 
slightly different from the women’s 
scale. However, both high-school and 
college points for men were figured on 
one scale, and both high-school and 
college points for women were com- 
puted on another single scale. It is 
significant to observe that the average 
participation for men in college (4.8) 
was almost half what it was 1m high 
school (9.0), while the total high- 
school points for women (11.6) fell 


only 15 per cent (to 9.9 points). 


on 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Trom the results of this study the 
following conclusions were drawn. 

1. A positive relationship existed 
between students’ participation in 
high-school extra-curriculum activi- 
ties and their subsequent participation 
in college activities. 

2. There was extreme variation be- 
tween individuals in the extent of par- 
ticipation in extra-curriculum activi- 
ties by both high-school and college 
students. 

3. The extent of participation in 
extra-curriculum activities did not fol- 
low a normal distribution pattern, but 
on both high-school and college levels ° 
the distribution definitely formed a 
J-shape histogram. 

4. High-school students seemed to 
participate more actively than did 
college students. In high school there 
was participation by more students 
and a higher degree of participation 
per student. 

5. The existence of a limitations 
system had no noticeable effect on the 
extent of participation in extra-cur- 
riculum activities. The restricted and 
unrestricted curves had the same gen- 
eral shape with no “chopped-ofi” ef- 
fect apparent at the upper end of the 
limited-participation curve. 

6. At both the high-school and col- 
lege levels, women seemed to partici- 
pate more actively than did men. 


VISUAL PERFORMANCE AND 
SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS 


NORA CONGDON JENKINS 


Purdue University Center, Columbus, Indiana 


DYNAMIC INTEREST in the visual ef- 
A ficiency of school children and 
its relation to their academic achieve- 
ment and personality development 
has prompted the Alabama optome- 
trists to organize various conferences 
‘and workshops and to assume re- 
sponsibility for several studies in this 
field during the past three years. The 
Co-operation of the Alabama—West 
Florida District of Civitan Interna- 
tional as well as local educators, busi- 
nessmen, and other professional work- 
ers has made these Studies possible. 
The article presented here is a partial 
report of a research Study which was 
an outgrowth of the First Annual 
Forum on Child Vision and is a fol- 


low-up of a Paper prepared for the 
forum by the author. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


The records of the students in one 
Alabama high school were made avail- 
able for this study. Standardized-test 
data were on file, and a group of 
parent-teachers’-association mothers, 
carefully trained by experts in the use 

‘Nora C. Jenkins and John Hall Jones, 


“Vision and Total Personality Factors,” Opto- 


metric Weekly, XLIII (August 28, 1952), 
1387-92. 


of the Ortho-Rater,? gave the visual 
performance tests to all the students 
in this school. The instrument meas- 
ures twelve aspects of visual efficiency 
among which are near and far acuity. 
The subjects of the study were 164 
members of the Senior class at Shades 
Valley High School for whom the data 
considered in this study were com- 
plete. 


FINDINGS OF STUDY 


Table 1 shows the relation between 
student ranks in the high-school grad- 
uating class, total scores on the Thur- 
stone Primary Mental Abilities Test, 
and three measures of visual perform- 
ance. Visual acuity, as measured by 
the Ortho-Rater, is expressed in nu- 
merical units from 0 through 15. The 
higher the number, the greater is the 
visual acuity. The average acuity at 
near for both eyes of the 164 high- 
school Seniors is 10.64. 

Several marked sex differences are 
noticeable in this table. The data for 
the boys indicate a significant positive 

* The Ortho-Rater is 
by Bausch and Lomb 


measuring the visu 


industry, which ha: 
School children. 


an instrument perfected 
Optical Company for 
al efficiency of employees 17 
S been adapted for use with 
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relation between scholastic rank and 

the difference between near and far 

acuity, while the data for the girls 

indicate practically no relation be- 

TABLE 1 

RELATION BETWEEN RANK IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATING CLASS AND TOTAL PRIMARY 
MENTAL ABILITIES TEST AND CERTAIN 
VISUAL PERFORMANCE 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENT 


MEASURES 
CORRELATED Boys and 
Girls | Boys Girls 
(87) (7) (164) 
Rank in class with: 
—.149 | —.081 


Depth of far rs 028 
ear acuity, bot 
— er 056} 191 | 090 


EYES ws vee ws 
.073 .436* 173t 


Near-minus-far 
acuity, both eyes 
.411*| .488%]  .442* 


Score on mental 
test. cies ceee < 


Score on mental test 


with: oe 
Depth of sister i 101 | —.231ł| —.077 
Near acuity, t 
Eein 3 305%) —.209 | —.062 
Near-minus-far 
acuity, both eyes „1 | .430* .175ł 
i 


* Significant at the .01 level. 
t Significant at the .05 level. 


tween these factors. A similar sex 


difference is observed in the correla- 
tion coefficients between the total 
and near-minus-far 
acuity. On the other hand, the data 
for the girls give a significant positive 
relation between total mental scores 
and near acuity for both eyes, while 
the data for the boys give a low nega- 
tive correlation. 
The relation between academic 
achievement and the differences be- 
tween near and far acuity seems to 
warrant further study. Table 2 gives 
the distributions of these differences 


mental scores 


wn 


45 


for the sexes separately and for the 
total group. A positive difference indi- 
cates that the student’s visual per- 
formance at near (ordinary reading) 
distance is better than his performance 
at far distance (measured at twenty 
feet). A negative difference indicates 
better visual performance at far dis- 
tance. The data in this table show that 
there is no significant sex difference 
for this group of students in the rela- 
tion of their visual efficiency at near 
and at far. 

In Table 3 and Figure 1 the boys 

TABLE 2 

DISTRIBUTIONS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 


NEAR AND FAR VISUAL ACUITY OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


Near-Minus- Girls Boys aes me 

Far Acuity (87) (77) Aen 

6 2 2 

Fean OF iN Beat 3 

4.. 1 3 

Bs 3 8 

Dre 4 15 

fs 12 24 

a 21 47 
—1.. 19 36 
—2.. 15 24 
i oes me er 2 

TFotal c sane 87 77 164 

Mean*...... 356 | —.052 .165 

Standard de- 

aie ei 1.76 1.70 1.74 

Standard. 

errot ae aa) 38 


*D i ce between the means of girls and boys is .408. 
The ed error of the difference between the means is 


«207. 
and the girls are each divided into 
three approximately equal groups ac- 
cording to their rank. The ranks were 
assigned on the basis of the entire 
class. Since a larger proportion of the 
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girls had superior ranks and a larger 
proportion of the boys had low ranks, 
the division of the sex groups into 
thirds necessarily meant that a great 
many students in the high-third group 
of boys had ranks below some of those 
in the middle-third group of girls. 
Among the boys, there is a significant 
difference between the visual efficiency 


Near-Minus-Far 
Acuity 
4 


90th 
percentile 


Upper 
quartile 


Median 


-1 


Lower 
quartile 


10th 


=2 percentile 


-3 


Boys 


Rank 1-89 90-159 


Fic. 1.—Distributions of differences between n 


according to scholastic-achievement rank. 


[December 


of the group with the highest ranks 
and of the group with the lowest 
ranks. The mean difference is 1.26 + 
.341, with a critical ratio of 3.70. The 
group with the highest ranks has, on 
the average, better near vision and 
the group with the lowest ranks has 
better far vision. 

On the other hand, the data for the 


Girls 


160-212 


1-59 60-109 110-212 
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girls show practically no difference 
between high and low achievers in 
visual acuity. However, certain char- 
acteristics were observed for both 
sexes: the quartile deviations are larg- 
est for the high-ranking groups and 
smallest for the low-ranking groups; 
all the distributions are positively 
skewed; and there seems to be little 
variation between the groups at the 
lower ends of the distributions. The 
data in Table 3, as well as those in 
Figure 1, reiterate the sex differences 
shown by the correlation coefficients 
in Table 1. 


IMPLICATIONS 


By the use of the coefficient of de- 
termination, it is calculated that 45 
per cent of the variance in the scho- 
lastic rank of the boys is related to a 
combination of their mental-test 
scores and their visual acuity, leaving 
55 per cent associated with other un- 
determined factors. The data for the 
girls indicate that less than 18 per cent 
of the variance in their scholastic 
ranks is associated with factors meas- 
ured by the Primary Mental Abilities 


. Test and by the tests of visual acuity. 


In the study we wish to point out, 
not the fact that there is so little cor- 
relation between scholastic achieve- 
ment and the other factors, but that, 
for the boys, the association between 


visual performance and scholastic suc- 
cess is as great as the association be- 
tween Primary Mental Abilities scores 
and scholastic success. 

It is difficult to ascertain cause-and- 


TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
NEAR AND FAR ACUITY OF BOYS AND 
GIRLS GROUPED ACCORDING TO SCHOLAS- 
TIC ACHIEVEMENT RANK 


Rank iv Hiıcn-ScnooL 
Grapvuatine CLASS 
90- | 160- | 1-59} 60- | 110- 
1-89) iso | 212 109 | 212 
= 
ra Ee eee Fo Cavern (eee 
wisi ty seen Aafia iran aš 2 1 
sd =| artes oe r eee, ee 
2 Dh ecesig 2 3i. 2 
1 2 1 5 6 2 
7 3 22 A 4 6 
4 9) 8&8 9) 7| 10 
5 4 10 7) S 5 
4 ó 5S 4 4 1 
R TAT, (Cera PESI. Ween 2 
Total......| 25) 26) 26) 30) 28! 20 
Mean vision 
score........ -64/—.08!—.62) .33| .46] .28 


effect relations, and no attempt is 
made to do so in this paper. However, 
further studies are being made con- 
cerning other measures of visual per- 
formance of these same students and 
their relation to the results of per- 
sonality and vocational-interest in- 
ventories. 


1 J 
SELECTED REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


MANNING M. PATTILLO ann NORMAN BURNS 
: University of Chicago 


* 


1s List of references is a selection 
jies materials on higher educa- 
tion that have come to the attention 
of the compilers between July 1, 1952, 
and June 30, 1953. Institutional his- 
tories, annual reports, yearbooks, and 
proceedings of associations regularly 
devoted to the problems of colleges 
‘and universities have not been in- 
cluded. 

The compilers have tried to select 
from the large amount of published 
material those items that they believe 
will be most helpful to informed prac- 
titioners in the field of higher educa- 
tion. Readers who have used this list 
of references in the past will observe 
that the list has been made more selec- 
tive this year, The compilers have 
taken pains to include only books and 
articles which, in their judgment, deal 
with problems of enduring interest. 

This year’s literature in the field of 
higher education reflects the growing 
volume of criticism of colleges and 
universities, both from without and 
from within. Assumptions that have 

influenced the shape of higher educa- 
tion for a generation or more are being 
re-examined on a wide scale. Specia] 
attention is being directed to the place 
of moral and spiritual values in col- 
legiate education, to the limitations of 


the scientific method and of philo- 
sophical neutrality, to academic free- 
dom and indoctrination, and to the 
financial problems of higher institu- 
tions. The compilers have the impres- 
sion that the literature as a whole is 
more reflective, more penetrating than 
that published before the Korean 
War. The impact of world affairs and 
the intellectual tension caused by 
communism seem to have led to a 
more fundamental kind of thinking. 
Certainly it is not too much to antici- 
pate that the present soul-searching in 
higher education at the level of theory 
will, in due time, result in spectacular 
changes at the level of practice. 


806. Broom, B. S. “Thought-Processes in 
Lectures and Discussions,” Journal of 


General Education, VII (April, 1953), 
160-69. 


Reports data secured in a study of the 
types of thought engaged in by college stu- 
dents during lectures and discussions. The 
results suggest that the discussion method 
of teaching is more effective in evoking 
active types of thinking, such as evalua- 
tion, synthesis, and application, than is 
the lecture method. The study employed 
a carefully devised stimulated-recall_pro- 
cedure, 


807. “By Their Own Petard: The Universi- 


ties’ Troubles Are Partly of Their Mak- 
ing,” Barron’s: National Business and 
Financial Weekly, XXXII (December 
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808. 


809. 
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1, 1952), 1. (Reprinted in Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XXXIX 
[May, 1953], 243-45.) 


A provocative editorial in which it is 
argued that universities have contributed 
to the very financial distress from which 
they now suffer, by nurturing economic 
views inimical to capitalism and freedom. 
The point is made that, if private institu- 
tions of higher learning are to look to 
businessmen for support, they must aban- 
don ‘‘neutrality in the great struggle be- 
tween liberty and serfdom.” 


CAPEN, SAMUEL P. The Management of 
Universities. Buffalo, New York: Foster 
& Stewart Publishing Corp., 1953. Pp. 
xii +288. 

A collection of papers and speeches written 
or delivered in the last thirty years by the 
Chancellor Emeritus of the University of 
Buffalo. The subjects dealt with include the 
responsibilities of trustees, the responsibili- 
ties of university teachers, aspects of the 
university presidency, university reform, 
problems of professional education, contri- 
butions of universities in periods of nation- 
al emergency, and the ill effects that ac- 
crediting has on universities. 


CARMICHAEL, OLIVER C. “Neglected 
Areas in Education,” American Associ- 
ation of University Professors Bulletin, 
XXXVIII (Autumn, 1952), 356-67. 


Identifies the following as areas in which 
higher education is scriously deficient: 
treatment of fundamental philosophical 
questions, teaching for understanding 
(as contrasted with teaching for knowledge 
only), and commitment to essential-values. 
Calls for a rededication to the search for 
meaning. 

CHALMERS, Gorvon KEITH. The Re- 
public and the Person. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1952. Pp. 270. 

A collection of essays concerned with the 
purpose of education, particularly with the 
goal of collegiate education. Suggests that 
the redirection of education to meet the 
present challenge to liberty will require 
“an abandonment of the disintegrated or 


811. 


812. 
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sentimental liberalism of the pacifist and 
appeasement era’—the liberalism still 
reflected in most documents on education 
—and ‘‘the adoption of an ethical liberal- 
ism based on critical knowledge of the na- 
ture of individual man.” Attention is given 
to the study of history, poetry, philosophy, 
social science, and science as means of 
educating persons who will have an under- 
standing of man, his nature, and his place. 
COMMISSION ON FINANCING HIGHER 
EDUCATION. Nature and Needs of Higher 
Education. New York: Published for 
the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education by Columbia University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xiv-+192. 

The final report of the Commission’s 
findings and recommendations. Discusses 
the contribution of higher education to 
American life, diversified control and pro- 
grams as the key to freedom in higher edu- 
cation, the economic condition of colleges 
and universities, and the most promising 
sources of additional support. Warns 
against too heavy reliance on the federal 
government for support of higher insti- 
tutions because of the danger of central 
control. The report is based on the assump- 
tion that higher education should serve 
students drawn primarily from the upper 
25 per cent in intellectual capacity. 


Dovps, Harotp W.; HACKER, Louis 
M.; and Rocers, Linpsay. Govern- 
ment Assistance to Universitics in Great 
Britain: Memoranda Submitted to the 
Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation. New York: Published for the 
Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation by Columbia University Press, 
1952. Pp. xiv-+134. 


Comprises separate reports by the three 
authors on the success of the University 
Grants Committee of the British govern- 
ment. All three agree that the machinery 
for the financial support of British univer- 
sities by the central government is general- 
ly satisfactory to both the government and 
the universities but that this support has 
led to governmental influence on academic 
policy and is giving rise to concern over 


» 
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the continued freedom of the universities. 
Provides information about the British 
experience that might be suggestive to 
American higher education. 


813. Faust, CLARENCE H. “The Humanities 


& 


in the College Curriculum,” Associa- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XXXIX (March, 1953), 30-35. 


Advances the position that the importance 
of the humanities in developing the capac- 
ity for reflective thought and for crea- 
tive achievements in literature and the 
arts (that is, in developing the highest 
human capacities), transcends the value 
of the humanities in giving coherence and 
direction to society. Holds that the hu- 
manities must be taught rigorously with a 
view to clarifying ideas and judgments, 
rather than historically and descriptively, 
if they are to accomplish their educational 
purpose. Faust believes that the discus- 
sion method, in and out of the classroom, 


is the best teaching technique in the hu- 
manities, 


814. General Education in School and College: 


815. 


A Committee Report by Members of the 
Faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrence- 
ville, Harvard, Princeton, and Vale. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1952, Pp. viii+142, 


Summarizes the findings and recommenda- 
tions of a committee which was concerned 
primarily with the integration of school 
and college education in order to avoid 
duplication of courses and to provide a 
thorough general education for able stu- 
dents. One important Observation in the 
report is that gifted and well-prepared 
students commonly find the first two years 
of college repetitious and uninteresting, The 
committee recommends the adoption of a 
co-ordinated seven-year Program for quali- 
fied students as an alternative to the usual 
four years of secondary school and four 
years of college leading to the B.A, degree, 


GREENE, THEODORE M. Liberal Educa- 
tion Reconsidered. The Inglis Lecture, 
1953. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1953. Pp. 46. 


816. 


817. 


818. 


[December 


Outlines a theoretical framework for 
liberal education “‘oriented to the person 
as both unique and social, and to man’s 
environment as both spatio-temporal and 
eternal.” The author conceives of teaching 
as an art concerned with the total personal- 
ity of the student and as best carried on in 
a free and co-operative academic com- 
munity. 


HAVEMANN, ERNEST, and West, Pa- 
TRICIA SALTER. They Went to College. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Cë. 
1952. Pp. x+278. 


Reports the findings of a study by Time 
magazine of the opinions and status of 
nine thousand college graduates in the 
United States. Among the topics analyzed 
are income, marital status, political views, 
church membership, and attitudes toward 
higher education. The mode of presenta- 
tion is popular and largely statistical. 


HOFSTADTER, RICHARD, and Harpy, 
C. DE Wirr. The Development and 
Scope of Higher Education in the United 
States. New York: Published for the 
Commission on F inancing 
cation by Columbia Univ 
1952. Pp. xii+-254, 

Contains two distinct 
stadter, on the history 
in the United States; t 
on the functions of co 


ties at the Present tir 
comprehensive, 


Higher Edu- 
ersity Press, 


parts: one by Hof- 
of higher education 
he other by Hardy, 
lleges and universi- 
me. Both parts are 
bringing together in com- 
pact form the substance of a large number 
of special studies in the fields of history 
and philosophy, 


KNAPP, ROBERT H., and GREENBAUM, 
Josern J. The 


Younger American 
Scholar: 


His Collegiate Origins. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press and 
Wesleyan University Press, Incorpo- 


rated, for Wesleyan University, 1953. 
Pp. xiv-+122, 


Reports the findings of a research project 
conducted under a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, in which 
% comparative study was made of the 


Ti 


A 


of 
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achievements of about six hundred Ameri- 
can undergraduate institutions in the 
graduation of persons who won post- 
graduate academic distinction during the 
period 1946-51. Individual colleges and 
universities are ranked, and some con- 
clusions are drawn as to the characteristics 
of intellectually productive institutions. 
Perhaps the most significant finding is the 
strikingly superior record of small, private- 
ly controlled, high-cost colleges in New 
England and the North Central regions in 
the training of prospective scholars. 


Lewis, WILMARTH S. “The Trustees of 
the Privately Endowed University,” 
American Scholar, XXII (Winter, 
1952-53), 17-27. 


An experienced trustee presents his con- 
clusions on the proper role of members of 
governing boards. Offers five rules of 
academic society, which may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows; the scholar 
has the same rights as other citizens; the 
trustee must not think of the scholar as 
an employee; academic tenure should be 
respected; trustees should accept presi- 
dential recommendations with respect to 
appointments; and scholars should enjoy 
freedom in teaching, but they should not 
indoctrinate students with their personal 
prejudices. 


LIVINGSTONE, R. W. Education and the 
Spirit of the Age. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. viiit-116. 


Describes the role played by liberalism 
and science in the breakup of accepted 
beliefs and standards during the past cen- 
tury. Urges a more systematic study of 
religion and philosophy as a part of univer- 
sity education. Gives special attention to 
the need for a modern ethical theory, per- 
haps patterned on Aristotle’s Ethics, that 
would serve as a basis for living. The last 
two chapters discuss the importance and 
limitations of science and the educational 
means of restoring balance to the modern 


outlook. 


MELAND, BERNARD EUGENE. Higher 
Education and the Human Spiri. Chi- 
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cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. x+204. 


Examines the quality of experience pro- 
vided by higher education today and pro- 
poses that much more attention be given 
in the classroom to the development of 
creative imagination. The author holds 
that descriptive analysis, though valuable, 
has been permitted to assume too large a 
place in academic thinking, almost to the 
exclusion of appreciative and perceptive 
experience. Suggests educational means by 
which the human spirit can be nurtured. 


Mutter, Joux D. Financing Higher 
Education in the United States. New 
York: Published for the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education by Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xx-+ 506. 


Summarizes, in one of the most compre- 
hensive volumes ever published in the 
field of higher education, the extensive 
staff research of the Commission on Finan- 
cing Higher Education. Includes not only 
an elaborate analysis of the financial 
problems of colleges and universities but 
also sections dealing with the history, 
scope, and structure of American higher 
education. Contains much valuable ma- 
terial not readily available elsewhere. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE PREPA- 
RATION OF A MANUAL ON COLLEGE AND 
University BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. College and University Business 
Administration, Vol. I. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1952. 
Pp. xiv+218. 


The result of seven years of study by a 
committee of business officers, this volume 
contains sections on the principles of col- 
lege and university business administra- 
tion, accounting principles and procedures, 
and reports and financial statements. 
Supersedes the earlier publication entitled 
Financial Reports for Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 


Nicuots, J. H. “Oberlin College Sports 
Program,” North Central Association 
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Quarterly, XXVII (April, 1953), 370- 
76. 


Describes the intercollegiate athletic poli- 
cies of Oberlin College, emphasizing the 
educational impact of a soundly conceived 
athletic program. Among the aspects dis- 
cussed are administration, finances, aca- 
demic requirements, recruitment and ad- 
mission of students, scope of the program, 
basis for competition with other colleges, 
and securing understanding of the pro- 
gram. 


Pennock, J. RoLanp. “The Swarth- 
more Honors System,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XXIV (February, 
1953), 57-63, 106, 


Reviews the principles underlying the han 
ors program at Swarthmore College and ex- 
amines some of the criticisms that have 
been made of it. Concludes that the sys- 
tem is theoretically sound and has been 
successful in stimulating superior students 
to a high level of intellectual achievement, 


“A Reappraisal of the Philosophy and 
Purposes of Higher Education: A Re- 
port of the Discussion of the Problems 
and Policies Committee of the Coun- 


cil,” Educational Record, XXXIV 
(July, 1953), 231-44, 


Includes the followi 


ng essays: “The 
Impact of the Exi 


pansion of Knowledge” 
by Charles W, Cole, “Education and 
America’s Need” by Gordon Keith 
Chalmers, and “Greater Recognition of 
Moral and Spiritual Values” by John J. 
Cavanaugh. Each essay is followed by a 
Summary of discussion by the members 
of the Problems and Policies Committee of 
the American Council on Education, The 


entire report emphasizes the need for a 
critical examination of co! 


: i : llege and uni- 
versity curriculums in the light of present 
conditions. 


Rirsman, Davib. “Values in Con 
American Scholar, 
1952-53), 29-39. 


text,” 
XXII (Winter, 


828. 


829, 


830. 


Questions the assumptions that there has 
been a decline in values and that agreement 
on values is necessary for social coherence. 
Expresses concern over the possible conse- 
quences of the present movement toward 
inculcation of standard values in education. 


Srorr, Ricnarp J. The Beginnings of 
Graduate Education in America. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. x +196. 

Traces the pre-Civil War history of gradu- 
ate study in the arts and sciences. Shows 
that graduate education in the United 
States developed over a period of years, 
rather than suddenly with the establish- 
ment of the Johns Hopkins graduate 
school, as is generally supposed. A valuable 
feature of this book is the extensive 
bibliography on the early history of Ameri- 
can higher education, 


TURNER, MARSHALL S., Jr. “A Re- 
emphasis on Intercollegiate Athletics: 
A Report on the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Athletic Program,” North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly, XXVII 
(April, 1953), 334-39, 
Describes the policies 


theory of the Johns Ho 
athletic program, the 


and underlying 
pkins University 
purpose of which is 
to secure the maximum educational value 
from intercollegiate competition and to 


reduce to a minimum the commercial as 
pects of sport. 


Wooton, BARBARA. “Reflections on 


Resigning a Professorship,” Universi- 
ties Quarterly, VII (November, 1952), 
36-49, 


Discusses the difliculty of reconciling the 
demands of teaching, research, adminis- 
tration, and public service on the time 
and energ 
cially tho: 
the desir: 


y of university professors, espe- 
se in the social sciences. Considers 
ability of separating teaching and 
research as a means of promoting both 
functions. Makes several suggestions for 


relieving department heads of their ad- 
ministrative burden. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Improving Transition from School to College: 
How Can School and College Best Cooper- 
ate? Edited by ARTUR E. TRAXLER and 
AGATHA ‘TowNsEeNn. A Study of College 
Admission by the Committee on School 
and College Relations of the Educational 
Records Bureau. New York 16: Harper 
& Bros., 1953. Pp. xviii +166. $2.75. 


This study provides a detailed description 
of admission practices commonly found in 
American colleges today, together with a 
critical evaluation of thcir validity and ade- 
quacy. The information from which the 
study is drawn was secured from question- 
naires sent to eleven hundred colleges in 1949 
and to two thousand high schools in 1950. 
Responses were received from 55 per cent of 
both colleges and schools. Although replies 
came from all types of institutions and from 
all regions, most of the material seems to ap- 
ply primarily to independent colleges and to 
eastern secondary schools, both independent 
and public. 

The wealth of material available and the 
experience of the authors has led to a book 
which deserves a wide reading among school 
counselors, particularly those with students 
planning to apply to the more competitive 
colleges, and among college admissions of- 
ficers. There are two major contributions. 
The first is the wealth of information sup- 
plied about present practices. The second is 
the emphasis given to the desirability of 
using the information that is gathered for 
purposes of admission to aid in the continued 
guidance of the student after college is en- 
tered. There are excellent suggestions as to 
information which could be added, with 


ws 


profit to all concerned. ‘This emphasis is 
much needed. 

The authors deserve credit also for ex- 
pressing clearly their beliefs as to philosophy 
which should guide the development of the 
educational programs in both schools and 
colleges They have been consistent in judg- 
ing the validity of admissions practices by 
these stated standards. The point of view “‘is 
that college ought to be a continuation of a 
broad, liberal, individual-centered and com- 
munity-oriented education begun in [the 
high] school” (p. 117). Readers who agree 
with this point of view will undoubtedly ap- 
prove of most of the criticisms expressed 
about present practices. 

In spite of these good features, the study 
suffers from several serious weaknesses. 
First, the writers seem to assume that it is 
very difficult for students to secure admis- 
sion to college and that the difficulties arise 
primarily from the rigid subject-matter pat- 
tern which colleges impose upon applicants. 
Now, the assumption that it is difficult for 
high-school Seniors to get into American col- 
leges simply is not true. The per cent of high- 
school Seniors going on to college is now at 
an all-time high, a point which is borne out 
by the authors’ own chart on school enrol- 
ments (p. 129). Virtually any high-school 
graduate who can afford the cost of college 
can secure admission to some college, regard- 
less of the high-school record. 

Second, the authors give considerable 
space to the alleged evil influences of the 
college-imposed pattern of subject-matter 
requirements. This is, of course, an old 
lament in some secondary-school circles, but 
it is a point of view not widely shared in col- 
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leges. The evidence assembled by the writers 
throws virtually no new light on the problem 
and provides little evidence to support the 
thesis advanced. The present college enrol- 
ment shows beyond argument that students 
do not find subject-matter requirements a 
serious obstacle from the point of view of 
getting into college, and the range of courses 
now offered in secondary schools suggests 
that freedom of schools to introduce new 
courses has not been greatly restricted. 

A third serious weakness is that the au- 
thors have elected to characterize anything 
of which they approve as “‘liberal” and, at 
least by implication, the things of which they 
disapprove as “conservative.” The word 
“liberal” is used so loosely that it conveys 
little meaning. Surely no possible good is 
served by such a statement as: “Objections 

™ to the ranking of high-school graduates could 
be met to a considerable degree by defining 
the basis for ranking, and, at the same time, 
placing it on a more liberal basis” (p. 107). 
Or, “colleges that have liberalized their own 
curriculums will inevitably have liberal en- 
trance requirements” (p, 117). A Robert 
Hutchins would assert that the Great Books 
programy would be far more liberalizing than 
an ‘individual-centered, community-ori- 
ented” program, and he would have an equal 
right to the use of the term. 

Fourth, there is a mark. 
make “liberalizing entrance requirements,” 
oo me tee apean to be 
trance reine : ts. Tena all en- 
desirable atm ; Tt may well be socially 

many colleges operate on this 


assumption, but it is difficult to see what 
good would result from reducing all collegi- 
ate institutions to such a level, 

One value of the book is that, at least for 
the reviewer, it continuously led to a re- 
examination of his own philosophy about 
both admissions procedure and college pro- 


grams. 


ed tendency to 


EDWARD SANDERS 
Pomona College 
Claremont, California 


[December 


CHARLES W. BoARDMAN, Hart R. Douc- 
Lass, and Rupyarp K. BENT, Democratic 
Supervision in Secondary Schools. Boston 
7: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953. Pp. xii+ 
558. $5.00. 


The essential and continuing task of all 
persons engaged in the work of the schools is 
the improvement of instruction at all educa- 
tional levels. The plain realities of contem- 
porary living coupled with the on-going 
world struggle between democracy and to- 
talitarianism make it clear that the schools 
must discharge their responsibilities with in- 
creasing effectiveness. This is especially true 
of our secondary schools, where more than 
three-fourths of the youth of the nation con- 
clude their experience with formal education, 

The authors of Democratic Su bervision in 
Secondary Schools believe that the school in a 
democratic society must be organized and 
operated in accordance with the fundamen- 
tal principles and values of democracy. Un- 
der these conditions, supervision attempts to 
achieve improvements in the instructional 
program by constantly paying high regard to 
the worth and dignity of all individuals and 
by relying on the Co-operative participation 
of all members concerned in the study and 
solution of educational proble: 


à c ms. Although 
the volume is organized in a manner similar 


to that of the earlier publication by Douglass 
and Boardman on supervision, the former 
chapters have been either entirely rewritten 
or thoroughly revised, and several new chap- 
ters have been added. Whenever possible, 
the authors have used research data and 
evaluative studies as the bases for discus- 
Sions on supervisory principles and practices. 

The content of the volume is presented in 


ur major parts. The first of these is con- 
cerned with the nature 
Supervision, After 
and 


fo 


and organization of 
discussing the definition 
scope of Supervision, the emerging con- 


cepe of democratic leadership, and the ad- 
ministrative organization of supervisory 
services, Part I 


“Princ; presents a chapter on the 
_*Tncipal as an Educational Leader” and, 
în a final chapter, discusses the factors to be 


> 0 Oe A 
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considered in planning co-operatively for the 
improvement of instruction. The techniques 
for improving instruction are reported and 
developed in Part II. The authors discuss in 
considerable detail principles and procedures 
related to classroom observation, individual 
and group conferences, and teacher appraisal 
and report on techniques for obtaining, 
through research studies and tests, evidence 
regarding the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tional program. The eighth and final chapter 
of this part of the volume presents other 
techniques, including demonstration teach- 
ing and intervisitation, for stimulating the 
in-service growth of teacher personnel. 

The several types of supervisory services 
are discussed in the third part of this practi- 
cal and informative volume on secondary- 
school supervision. From the initial chapters 
dealing with the selection and organization 
of learning experiences, through succeeding 
chapters on adjusting individual differences 
among pupils, directing pupil study methods, 
improving teacher participation in school 
activities and services, treating individual 
differences among teachers, and stimulating 
teacher participation in community affairs, 
the reader is furnished with a comprehensive 
analysis of the principal services rendered to 
teachers by supervisory personnel. The vol- 
ume concludes with a final part devoted to 
the factors for consideration in the evalua- 
tion of the supervisory program. 

Democratic Supervision in Secondary 
Schools is a valuable reference book, espe- 
cially for teachers and students of educa- 
tional administration; for the administrative 
and supervisory officers of school systems, 
large and small; and for members of boards 
of education. The presence of tabular data, 
diagrams, and charts, combined with care- 
fully selected bibliographies appended to 
each chapter, adds to the general usefulness 
of this publication. 


ORVILLE E. PETERSON 


Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


FLORENCE GREENHOE ROBBINS, Educational 
Sociology: A Study in Child, Youth, 
School, and Community. New York 17: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1953. Pp. xiv-+-530. 
$4.75. 

This book has been prepared as a text- 
book for undergraduate courses in educa- 
tional sociology. As the outgrowth of ten 
years of teaching prospective teachers in the 
College of Education of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, the book is in part a statement of the 
philosophy, aims, and methods which under- 
lie the author’s teaching. The book includes 
teaching aids of various types and draws 
heavily from reports of class projects and 
assignments. 

At first inspection, the over-all organiza- 
tion of the book seems logical and coherent 
and would seem to deal with the major topics 
of importance to prospective teachers. After. 
an introductory chapter dealing with the 
scope of educational sociology, the content of 
the book is organized into three parts. Part 
I, entitled “The Social and Cultural Orienta- 
tion of the Child,” proceeds from a brief dis- 
cussion of the child’s original nature to so- 
cialization and social learning, development 
in childhood and adolescence, the child in the 
family, the child and his peers. There is a 
chapter on religion in the life of the child and 
a chapter on mass media of communication. 
Part II focuses upon the school: its role in 
society, the school as a social world, and the 
special culture of the school. Part III con- 
sists of two chapters on the integration of 
child, school, and community. 

Upon closer inspection, however, the con- 
tent of the book leaves something to be de- 
sired. The problem of what to include and 
what to omit in a textbook is admittedly dif- 
ficult. In this case, however, one questions 
the inclusion of a long appendix dealing with 
such topics as play therapy and dance ther- 
apy for the child with mental-health prob- 
lems, when nowhere in the book is there a 
discussion of intergroup education; or why, 
when a whole section of the book is devoted 
to the sociology of the school, there is no 
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description of the over-all structure of the 
school as a social institution. Similarly, while 
the author recognizes the importance of so- 
cial-class differences in discussing the sociol- 
ogy of the family, social class is not dealt 
with in terms of its importance in the sociol- 
ogy of the school. Beyond referring to the 
fact that most teachers are middle class in 
origin and that the school is, by and large, a 
middle-class institution, little attention is 
given to the problems (in administration, 
curriculum, and community relations) that 
the school faces in dealing with children of 
varying social classes—a whole area which, 
from the point of view of this reviewer, is of 
primary relevance to the prospective teacher. 
To select another example at a more specific 
level: in the two pages devoted to a discus- 
sion of heredity, the author chooses to dis- 
‘uss such topics as twinning and the Rh 
blood factor, while the more general and 
more relevant question of the role of heredity 
in personality or in intelligence is not even 
mentioned. 

As regards presentation of the content, 
the book is not a particularly good example 
of expository writing. Ideas and concepts are 
juxtaposed in a way that is likely to prove 
confusing to the undergraduate, T: 
as “identification,” “monism,” 
tra complex” 


erms such 


and “Elec- 
and “Oedipus complex” are 
used but not explained, There are 
cellent photo, 


photographs 


ration. There are too many t: 
errors, misspellings of authors 
inaccuracies in bibliogra 
the Index, 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Mrs 
Robbins’ book falls short of being a satisfac. 
tory textbook. This is doubly unfortun 


Ypographical 
ors’ names, and 
phical data and in 


ate 


{December 


because at present the instructor who seeks 
a good textbook in educational sociology 
finds no great number of titles from which to 
choose. 


BERNICE L. NEUGARTEN 


University of Chicago 


* 


WILLIAM Lee NEFF and MABEL GERTRUDE 
PLANER, World History for a Better W orld. 
Milwaukee 1: Bruce Publishing Co., 1953. 
Pp. xxii+-796+22. $4.36. 


The attempt to teach the whole of world 
history in one school year is a task which is 
likely to leave the teacher with feelings of 
dissatisfaction and frustration, especially if 
he is a well-trained student of history. To 
Prepare a textbook for such a course de- 
mands the best in scholarship and skill, if the 
author is to avoid the extremes of encyclo- 


pedic detail or of superficial treatment. To 
attempt to evaluate fairly a world-history 
textbook is both a ch 


ie th a allenging and a bewil- 

> rng responsibility, All of this should make 

etek that the Present reviewer ap- 
chew Va 5 ; 

a Is task with fairly definite reserva- 
On the whole, 


‘ World Hi. 
World compares f @ History for a Better 


with other repre- 
1. The style is di- 


Study aids at the end 


a en ee, S E E 
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From the point of view of historical ac- 
curacy, there are the usual number of errors 
and misstatements, no doubt due in part to 
the tendency toward oversimplification 
which is a characteristic of most textbooks 
in this category. For example, compurgation 
(p. 6) was a form of trial, not a method of 
punishment as stated. To describe Schlie- 
mann (p. 55) as an American citizen of Ger- 
man birth is correct and, at the same time, 
misleading, when one recalls that he acquired 
citizenship by chance and spent at most a 
few months of his life in the United States, 
returning only when it suited his purposes to 
do so. On page 166 one reads “Garden of 
Olives” for “Garden of Gethsemane.” The 
description of the Elizabethan religious set- 
tlement (p. 283) is greatly oversimplified and 
would no doubt be criticized by most Angli- 
cans, In the discussion of the Ems Dispatch 
(p. 345) and the attendant circumstances, 
the reviewer would like to see the dual re- 
sponsibility for the Franco-Prussian War 
made more apparent. The account as it 
stands is the traditional one and needs am- 
plification. 

Reference has been made to the teaching 
organization of the book. Mention should 
also be made of the teaching aids, which con- 
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sume a great deal of space and show pains- 
taking care in their preparation. The re- 
viewer would have welcomed a greater num- 
ber of thought-questions among the ques- 
tions to be answered at the end of each chap- 
ter. There seems to be considerable emphasis 
on memorization at the expense of a problem 
approach, although some questions are sug- 
gested for group discussion. 

It is encouraging to find some slight recog- 
nition of the importance of geography to an 
understanding of world history. There are 
also some good, though very brief, chapters 
on cultural history. Illustrations and maps 
are well chosen, especially those maps which 
show topographical features. 

Mention should be made of the title: 
“World History for a Better World.” The 
motivation back of such a title is commend- 
able, but some students of history feel that 
the dangers of a didactic approach are sure to 
arise. However, a careful reading of this text- 
book gives little reason for such scruples. 
The presentation is, on the whole, objective, 
and there is a minimum of preachment. 


Burr W. PHILLIPS 


University of Wisconsin 
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Cozens, FREDERICK W., and STUMPF, 
FLORENCE ScoviL. Sports in American 
Life. Chicago 37: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. Pp. x+366. $5.00. 
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A. Self-Perception in the University: A 
Study of Successful and Unsuccessful 
Graduate Students. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 80. Chicago 37: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. 
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learning Child. New York 10: Ronald 
Press Co., 1953 (second edition). Pp. 
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Council for Research in Education, 
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BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
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America Reads: England in Literature by 
Rosert C. Poorey, PAUL FARMER, 
Heten THORNTON, and Grorce K. 
ANDERSON. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1953. Pp. 752. 

Blueprint for Tomorrow: A Life Insurance 
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LINE, HERBERT M. FREEMAN, and KEN- 
NARD E. GOODMAN, pp. 24; Teacher’s Key 
and Manual for “Blueprint for Tomor- 
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